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MAKAR CHUDRA 


A COLD wet wind blew from the aea, wafting over the steppes the 
pensive melody of the splashing surf and the rustle of shrubbery 
on the beach. Now and then its gusts brought shrivelled yel- 
low leaves and whirled them into the flidcering flames of the 
campfire. The gloom of autumnal night around us quivered andi 
receded apprehensively, disclosing for a brief moment the endless 
steppe on the left, the boundless sea on the right, and opposite 
me the figure of Makar Qiudra, the old Gypsy, who was loddng 
after the horses of his Gypsy camp pitched within fifty paces of 
where we sat. 

Heedless of the cold blasts that blew open his Caucasian coat 
and mercilessly buffeted his bared hairy chest, he reclined in a 
graceful vigorous pose with hLs face towards me. drawing method- 
ically at his huge pipe, emitting thidc puffs of anoke through his 
mouth and nose, staring out over my head into the deathly hushed 
darkness of the steppes, talking incessantly and making not a sin- 
gle movement to shield himself from the cruel gusts of wind. 

“So you’re on the tramp? That’s fine! You’ve made a splen- 
did choice, my lad. That’s the way: trot around and see things, 
and when you’ve seen all you want, lie down and die — that’s 
all! 

“Life? Other people?” he w«it on, having lent a sceptical ear 
to my protest about his “that’s all.” “H’m. ^y should that wor- 
ry you? Aren’t you .Life? Other people live without you and’ll 
live their Jives without you. Do you imagine anybody needs you? 
You’re neither bread nor a stick, and nobody wants you. 

“To learn and teach, you say? But can you learn how to 
make people happy? No, you cannot. You get grey hairs first be- 
fore talking about teaching. Teach what? Every one knows what 
he wants. Those that are cleverer take w^t there is to take, the 
iillier oneis gel nothing, but every man learns himself. 
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*‘They’rc a curious lot, those people of yours. All herded to-, 
gether and treading on each other’s toes when there’s so much 
room in the world,” he waved a sweeping hand towards the steppes. 
“And toiling aw>ay all the time. What for? Whom for? No- 
body knows. You see a fellow ploughing, and think — ^there he is 
sweating out his strength drop by drop on that land, then he’ll 
lie down in it and rot away. He leaves fnothing after him, he sees 
nothing from that field of his and dies as he was bom — a fool. 

“D’you mean to say he was born to dig the earth and die with- 
out having managed to dig a grave for himself? Does he know 
what freedom is? Has he any idea of the vast and glorious steppe? 
Does the music of the steppe gladden his heart? He’s a slave, 
from the moment he is bom, a slave all his life long, and that's 
all! What cani he do for 'himself? All he can do is to hang himself, 
if he learned a little sense. 

“Now look at me; at fifty-eight I’ve seen so much that if 
you’d write it down on paper it would fill a ithousand( bags like 
the one you’ve got there. You just ask me what places I haven’t 
been to? TTiere aren’t such places. You’ve got no idea of the places 
Fve been to. That’s the way to live — gad about the world, and 
that’s all! Don’t stay long in one place — it’s not worth it! 
Like day and night that chase each other around the world, you 
keep chasing yourself away from thoughts of life, so as not to 
grow sick of it. Once you stop to think you’ll get sick of life — 
that’s how it always happens. It happened to me too. Humph! So 
it did, my lad. 

“I was in prison, in Galicia. What am I living on this earth 
for? — started to mope, feeling sort of dreary — it’s dreary in 
prison, my lad, ever so dreary ! And I felt sick at heart when I 
looked out of the window at the fields, so sick as though some 
one were gripping and wrenching my heart. Who can say what 
he lives for? No one can say it, my lad! And it’s no use asking 
yourself about it. Live, and that’s all. Go about and look around, 
and you’ll never be bored, I very nearly hung myself by my belt 
that time, that’s a fact! 

“Huh! I spoke ^o a man once. He was a serious man, one of 
youirs, a Russian. You must live, he says, not the way you want, but 
according to the word of God. Obey the Lord and he will give 
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you everything you ask for. He himself was all in rags and holes* 
I told him to ask God for a new suit of clothes. He fell inlo a 
rage and drove me away, cursing. And he’d just been telling me 
that on© should forgive and love his fellow creatures. He might 
have forgiven me if what I said offended Bis lordship. There’s a 
teacher for you! They teach you to eat less, while they them- 
selves eat ten times a day.” 

He spat into the fire and fell silent, while refilling his pipe. 
The wind moaned plaintively and softly, the horses whinnied in 
the darkness, andl the tender passionate strains of the dumka mel- 
ody floated up from the Gypsy camp- The beautiful Nonka, Ma- 
kar’s daughter, wias singing, I knew that deep throaty-toned voice 
of hers,* that always sounded so strange, discontented and impe- 
rious, whether she sang a song or said “good day.” The wmim 
pallor of her dark-skinned face was fixed in a look of queenly 
hauteur, and the deep pools of her dark brown eyes shone with a 
realization of her own irresistible loveliness and disdain for 
everything that was not she. 

Makar held out his pipe. 

“Take a smoke! She sings well, that lass, eh? I should say so! 
Would you like a girl like that to love you? No? That’s right! 
Never believe girls, and keep away from them. Girls find kissing 
better and more pleasant than I do smoking a pipe, but once 
you’ve kissed her say good-by© to your Uberty. She’ll bind you to 
her by invisible strings which you’ll never be able to break, and 
you’ll lay your soul at her feet. That’s a fact! Beware of the girls! 
They’re all liars! She’ll say she loves you more’n anything in 
the world, bait you just prick her with a pin and she’ll break your 
heart. I know a lot about their kind. I do! Well, my lad, d’you 
want me to tell you a story, a true story? Try to remember it if 
you can, and it’s a free bird you’ll be all your life. 

“Once upon a time there was a young Gypsy, a young Gypsy 
named Loiko Zobar. All Hungary and Bohemia and Slavonia and 
all arooind die sea everybody knew him — ^he was a fine lad! 
There wasn’t a village in those parts, but where a half-dozen or 
so of the inhabitants didn’t swear to God they’d kill him. But 
Ix)iko went on living, and if he took a fancy to a horse, Zobar’d 
be curvetting about on that horse even if you was to put a re|gi- 
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ment of soldiers to guard it! Ah! He wasn’t afraid of anybody, 
not likely! Why, if the prince of devils with all his pack came to 
him, he’d as likely as not stick a knife in him, and he’d ocrtainly 
curse hint roundly and send the whole pack off with a flea in its 
ear — you can take that from me! 

*‘And all the Gypsy camps knew him or had heard of him. 
All he loved was horses, and nothing more, and even then not 
for long — he’d ride ’em a bit then sell ’em, and the money was 
anybody’s for the asking. He had nothing that he cherished — if 
you wanted his heart he’d tear it out of his breast and give it to 
you, as long as it made you happy. That’s the kind he was, my 
lad! 

‘‘Out caravan was wandering at the time through Bukowina — 
that was about ten years ago. Once, on a night in spring, we 
were sitting around — myself, the old soldier Danilo who fought 
under Kossuth, and old Noor and all the others and Radda, Da- 
nilo’s daughter. 

“You know my girl Nonka, don’t you? A beautiful maid she 
is! Well, you couldn’t compare her to Radda — too great an hon- 
our! There aren’t any words to describe that girl Radda. Maybe 
her beauty could be played on the violin, and even then only by a 
person who knew that violin as well as he did his own soul. 

“She seared the hearts of many of fine lad she did, aye, many 
a fine dad! In Morava a magnate, an old, shock-headed man saw 
her and was struck all of a heap. Sat on his horse and stared, 
shivering as with the ague. He was pranked out like the devil on 
a holiday, in a rich Ukrainian coat embroidered with gold, and 
the sword* at his side all set in precious stones flashed like light- 
ning whenever his horse stamped its foot, and the blue velvet of 
his cap was like a bit of sky — he was a big lord, that old gien|t! 
He stared and stared, then he says to Radda: ‘Hi, give me a kiss. 
I’ll give you my purse!’ She just turned away without a word! 
‘Forgive me if I’ve offended you, can’t you look at me more kind- 
ly?’ said the old magnate, immediately cominig down a peg, 
and he threw a purse at her feet — a fat purse, brother! And she 
spumed it in the dust, casual like, with her foot, and that’& all. 

“‘Ah, what a maid!’ he groaned, and flicked his horse with his 
riding crop atid was gone in a cloud of dust. 
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‘"The next day he came again, ‘Wihos her father?* he went 
thundering about the camp. Danilo stepped out. "Sell me your 
daughter, take whatever you want!’ And Danilo, he says: ‘Only 
the nobility sell everything from their pigs to their conscience, 
but I fought under Kossuth, and don’t traffic in anything!’ The 

other became furious, made a snatch for his sword, but one of the 

boys stuck a lighted tinder in the horse’s ear and he made off 
with his rider in a flash. We struck tents and movedi off. We 
hadn’t been travelling two days when up he dashes again! ‘Hi, 
you,’ he says, ‘before God and you my conscience is clear, give 
that maid to me in marriage. I’ll share all I have with you. I’m 

mighty •rich!’ He was all on fire and swaying in the saddle like 

feather-grass in the wind. That set us all thinking. 

“ ‘Well, daughter, what do you say?’ Danilo muttered under his 
moustache. 

“ ‘What would the eagle be if she went into tlie crow’s nest of 
her own free will?’ Radda asked us. 

“Danilo laughed, and so did we all. 

“‘Well said, daughter! Hear that, Sir? Nothing doing! Look 
among the doves — they’re more docile.’ And we moved on. 

“That gentleman seized his cap, threw it to the ground and 
galloped away so furiously .that the very earth shook. That’s the 
kind of girl Radda was, my lad! 

“Yes! Well, one night as we sat around we heard music float- 
ing over the steppe. Fine music! It set your blood on fire and 
lured you into the unknown. That music, we all felt, made one 

yearn for something afler which, if you got it, life would no longer 

be worth living, unless it was, as kings over all the eartht 
my lad! 

“Well, a horse loomed out of the darkness, and on the horse 
a man sat and played as he approached us. He drew up at the 
campfire, ceased playing and ismiled down at us. 

“‘Ah, why, that’s you, Zoibar!’ Danilo cried out to him joyfuL" 
ly. Yes, that was Loiko Zobar! 

“His moustaches lay on his shoulders and mingled with his 

locks, his eyes were as bright as stars and his smile was like the 

sun so help me God! He and his horse might have been forged 
of a single piece of iron. There he stood red as blood in the 
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firelight^ his teeth flashing in a smile! Damned if I didn’t Io<ve 
him then more than I loved myself, even before he had spoken 
a word to me or had as much as noticed my existence! 

‘‘Yes, my lad, that’s the kind of man he was! He’d look into 
your eyes and captivate your soul, and you wouldn’t be the least 
bit ashamed of it, only feel proud about it. With a man like that 
you feel nobler yourself. Such men are rare, my friend! Perhaps 
that’s better so. If there’d be too much of a good thing in this 
world it wouldn’t be looked on as a good thing. Aye! Well, I'^’s 
get on with the story. 

“Radda she says: ‘You play well, Loiko! Who made you such 
a sweet-toned delicate fiddle?’ He laughed — ‘I made it myself! And 
I made it not of wood, but from the breast of a young girl whom 
I loved dearly, and the strings I play on are her heartstrings. The 
fiddle plays a little false, but I know how to handle the bow!’ 

‘‘Our breed, you know, tries straight away to befog a girl’s 
eyes, so they be dimmed with sad yearning for a fellow without 
kindling his own heart. That was Loiko’s way too. But Radda was 
not to be caught that way. She turned away with a yawn and said: 
‘And people said Zobar was clever and adroit — what liars!’ With 
that she walked away. 

“‘Oho, pretty maid, you’ve got sharp teeth!’ said Loiko with 
a flashing eye, getting off his horse. ‘How do you do, brothers! 
Well, here I am come to you!’ 

“‘Welcome, guest!’ said Danilo in reply. We kissed, had a 
talk and went to bed'. , , . We slept soundly. In the morning we 
saw that Zobar’s head was tied up with a rag. What’s that? Oh, 
his horse accidentally hurt him with its hoof while he was asleep. 

“Ha-a! We guessed who that horse was and smiled into our 
moustaches, and Danilo smiled too. Well, wasn’t Loiko worthy of 
Radda? I should think so! However fair a maid may be, she has 
a narrow, petty soul, and though you’d hang a pood of gold round 
her neck she’d never be any better than she was. Well, anyway! 

“We lived a pretty long time on that spot, things were going 
well with us and /Zobar was with us. That was a comrade for you! 
Wise like an old man, informed on everything andi knew how to 
read and write Russian and Magyar. When he’d start speaking 
you’d forget about sleep and could listen to him for ages! As 
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for playing — well salt my hide if there’s another man in the world 
could play like that! He’d draw his bow across the strings and 
your heart’d begin to flutter, then he’d draw it again and it’d stop 
beating while you listened, and he just played and smiled. You 
felt like crying and laughing one and the same time when listening 
to him. Now you’d hear some one moaning bitterly, pleading for 
help and lacerating your heart as with a knife; now the steppe 
telling the heavens a fairy .tale, a sad tale; now a maid weeping, 
bidding farewell to her beloved! And now a valiant youth calling 
his beloved to the steppe. Then suddenly — heigh-ho! A brave mer- 
ry tune fills the air, amd the very sun, it seemis, bids fair to start 
a jig up Jn the sky! Yes, my lad, that’s how it was! 

“Every fibre in your body understood that song, and you be- 
came its slave, body and soul. If Loiko had then cried out: ‘To 
knives, comrades!’ we’d have snatched up our knives as one ' man 
and Mlowed him blindly. He could do anything he wanted with 
a man, and everybody loved him, loved him mightily — only Radda 
had no eyes for the lad. That wouldn’t have been so bad, worse 
was she mocked hiim. She smote that lad’s heart sorely, aye sorely! 
He’d gnash his teeth, Loiko wouldi, pulling at his moustadhe. Eyes 
darker than an abyss, and sometimes with a gleam of something 
fit to harrow up the soul. At night he’d go far out into the steppe, 
would Loiko, and his fiddle would weep till mornmg, weep over 
the death of Loiko’s liberty. And we lay listening and blinking: 
what’s to be done? We knew that if two stones are rolling doiwn 
on. each other it’s no use getting between them — they’d crush you. 
That’s how things were. 

“Well, we all sat assembled, discussing affairs. Then things got 
dull. So Danilo asks Loiko: ‘Sing a song, Loiko, something to 
cheer th© soul!’ The lad glanced at Radda who was lying at a 
little distance with her face looking up into the sky, and dlieiw 
his bow across the strings. The fiddle spoke as though it were 
really a maiden’s heart, and Loiko sang: 

Hey -ho! A flame the heart doth feed. 

Vast the steppe and wide! 

Fleet as the wind my galUwt steed. 

Strong-armed rider astride! 
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“Ra4il'a turned her head, and rising on her elbow, smiled tnoekt 
ingly into the singer’s eyes. He reddened like the dawn. 

Hey ‘hotkey 1 Up comrade arise! 

Onward let us race! 

Where steppe in deepest darkness lies. 

To waiting dawn^s embrace! 

Heydio! We fly to meet the day. 

Soaring above the plain! 

Touch not thee in passing, pray 
The beauteous moon with thy mane! 

“Did he sing! Nobody singte like that any more! And Radda 
says, letting the words drop: 

“‘You shouldn’t fly so high, Loiko. You might fall and come 
down on your nose in a puddle and wet your moustache, be care* 
ful/ Loiko glared fiercely at her and said nothing — he swallowed 
it and went on singing: 

Hey-ho-hey! Lest daybreak* s flush 
Overtake us in idle slumber. 

Away, away, ere for shame we blush. 

And men begin to wonder! 

“ ‘What a song!’ said Danilo, ‘never heard anything like it be- 
fore, may the Devil make a pipe out of me if I lie!’ Old Noor 
twitched his moustache and shrugged his shoulders and everybody was 
delighted with that brave song of Zobar’s! Only Radda didn’t like it. 

“ ‘That’s how a wasp once buzzed when he tried to imitate the cry 
of an eagle,’ said she, and it was as if she had thrown snow over us. 

“ ‘Maybe you’d like a taste of the whip, Radda?’ Danilo said, start- 
ing up, but Zobar threw his cap on the ground and spoke, his face 
as dark as the earth: 

“‘Stop, Danilo! A spirited horse needs a steel bridle! Give 
your daughter to me as wife!’ 

“‘Now you’ve said something!’ said Danilo with a smile, 
‘Take her if you can.!’ 

“‘Good!’ said Loiko and spoke thus to Raddat 

“‘Well, lass, listen to me a while and don’t put on ains! I’ve 
seen a lot of your sisterhood in my time, aye quite a lot! But not 
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om of diem mm louebed my heait like yo«i have* Ah^ 
have enared my soul! Well? What’s to be must ioeede be, ai|i4 
the steed does not ^dst on which on© could escape ffom dd^a 
self I *4*1 take yon to wife before God, my conscienoe, yow fa* 
thcr and all these people. But mind, you are not to oppose my 
will— I am a free man and will live the way I want!’ And he 
went up to her, his teeth clenched and eyes flashing. We saw him 
holding out his hand to her— now, thought we, Radda has bridled 
the horse of the steppe! Suddenly we saw his hand go up and he 
fell, hitting the ground with the back of his head with a crash!... 

“Good heavens! It was as if a bullet had struck the lad in the 
heart. Radda, k appears, had swept the whiplash round his legs 
and pulled it, sending him off his feet. 

“There she was lying back* again without stirring, with a moddng 
smile on her face. We waited to see what would happen next. Lo3co 
sat on the ground clutching his head as though afraid it would burst 
Then he got up quietly and walked off into the steppe without a glmice 
at anyone. Noor whispered to me: ‘Keep your eye on him!’ And I 
crawled after Zobar into the darkness of the steppe. Yes, my ladP 

Makar knocked the ashes out of his pipe and began refilling it 
again. I drew my coat closer about me and lay lookii;Lg at hi® 
old face, blackened by the sun and winds. He was whispering to 
himself, shaking his head sternly; his grizzled moustache moved 
up and down and the wind stirred the hair on his head. He was 
like an old oak tree seared by lightning, but still strong and stur- 
dy and proud of its strength. The sea still carried on a whispered 
converse with the shore and the wind still carried its whispers 
over the steppe. Nonka had stopped singing, and th© clouds that 
had gathered in the sky made the autumn night still darker. 

“Loiko dragged his feet wearily along, his head bent and 
hands hanging nervelessly by his sides, and when he reached a 
ravine by the stream he sat down on a boulder and groaned. It was 
a groan that made my heart bleed for pity, but I didn’t go up to him. 
Grief won’t be comforted by words, will it? That’s just it! H© sat 
on for an hour, then another, and a third, just sat without stirring. 

**And I was lying on the ground nearby. It was a bright night, 
the whole steppe was bathed in silver moonlight and you could 
^ far away in the distance. 

2-^30 
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, /‘Suddenly, I >8aw Radda hurrying towards us from the camp, 

^ ‘‘That cheer^ me up! ‘Ah, splendid!’ I thought^ ‘brave laas^ 
Raddal* She drew close, but he hadn’t heard her coming. She put 
Jieir hand on his shoulder; Loiko started, unclasped his hands and 
raised his head. Then he leapt to his feet and gripped his knife! 
‘Ah, he’ll knife the maid, I thought,’ and I was just going to shout 
out to the camp and min to them when I suddenly heard: 

“‘Drop it! I’ll smash your head!’ I looked — there was Rad- 
da with a pistol in her hand aimed at Zobar’s head. There’s a 
hell-cat for you! Well, I thought, they’re now matched in strength, 
I wonder what’ll happen next? 

“ ‘Look here! ’ — Radda thrust the pistol into her waistband — 
*I didn’t come here to kill you, but to make up — drop the knife!’ 
He dropped it and looked sullenly ihto her ley^l It was a sight, 
brother! There were two people glaring at each other like animals 
at bay, and both such fine, brave people. There were just the 
shining moon and I looking on, that’s all. 

“‘Now, listen to me, Loiko. I love you!’ said Radda. He mere- 
ly shrugged, as though tied hand and foot. 

“ ‘I’ve seen brave youths, but you’re braver and better in face 
and soul. Any of them would have shaven their moustache had I 
so much as winked my eye, all of them would have fallen at my 
feet had I wislied it. But what’.s tlite sense? They’re none too brave 
anyway, and I’d have made them all womanish. There are few 
brave Gypsies left in the world as it is, very few, Loiko. I never 
loved anybody, Loiko, but you I love. But I love liberty too! I 
love liberty, Loiko, more than I do you. But I cannot live with- 
out you, as you cannot live without me. So I want you to be mine, 
body and soul, do you hear?’ He smiled a twilsted smile, 

“‘I hear! It cheers the heart to hear your speeches! Say some 
more!’ 

“ ‘This more I want to say, Loiko: no matter how you twi^ 
I’ll have any way with you, you’ll be mine. So don’t waste time— ^ 
my kiss^ and caresses are awaiting you, and I shall kiss you 
sweetly, Loiko! Under my kisses you shall forget your adventur- 
ous life . . . and your lively songs which so gladden the hearts 
of the Gypsy lads will be heard no more in the steppe — you shall 
sing other songs, tender love songs to me, Radda. . . . Waste not 
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limb .theSa— I have spoki^, therefore totaorDOW you shell obiy iue 
like the youth who obeys his elder comrade* You boiff Hib kne^ 
to me before the whole Gypsy camp and kiss my right hand^th^ I 
ahall be your wife.’ 

^‘So that’s what she was after, the mad girl] It was unheard 
of! It had been the custom once among the Montenegrins, so the 
old men said, but never among the Gypsies! Well, my lad, can 
you think of anything funnier than that? Not if you racked your 
brains a year, you wouldn’t! 

“Loiko recoiled and ihis cry rang out over the eteppe like that 
of a man wounded in the breast. Radda winced but did not betray 
herself. 

“ ‘Well, good-bye till tomorrow, and tomorrow you will do as 
I bade you. Do you hear, Lo:‘ko?’ 

“ ‘I hear! I will,’ groaned Zo-bar and held his arms out to her. She 
went without even turning her head, and he swayed like a tree bro- 
ken by the wind and dropped to the ground, sobbing and laughing. 

“That is what the accursed Radda did to the poor lad. I had 
a job bringing him to his senseis. 

“Ah well! Why the devil should people have to drain the cup 
of misery? Who cares to hear a human heart moaning in pain and 
grief? Make it out if you can!... 

“I went back to the camp and told the old men all about it. 
They thought the matter over and decided to wait and see whalt 
would happen- And this is what happened. When we all gathered 
next evening around the campfire Loiko joined us. He was gloomy 
and had become ^terribly haggard overnight and his eyes were 
sunken. He cast them down and, without raiising them, said to us: 

“ ‘I want to tell you something, comrades- I looked into my 
heart this night and found no place therein for the old carefree 
life of mine. Radda alone dwells in it — ^and that’s all! Theie 
.she is, beautiful Radda, smiling like a queen! She loves her liberv 
ty mote than me, and I love her more than my liberty, and I 
have decided, to bend my knee to her, as she bade me, so that all 
may see how her beauty has conquered brave Loiko Zobar, who 
until he knew her used to play with the girls like a gerfalcon With 
the ducks. After that she will become my wife and will kiss and 
Carefes hie, so that I will have no more desire to sing you sOngs 
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md will mi h that Radda?\ He raiMd 

Im ey€iB darkly ai her^ She and ilemly Mdded 

her head and |)ointed her hand to her feet. And we iMked 01I9 
understanding nothing. We even felt like going away, apt to sec 
Loiko Zobar pirostrate himself at a maid^s feet, even though that 
maid were Radda. We felt sort of ashamed, and sorry and sad. 

“^Well!’ cried Radda to Zobar. 

*Aha, don't be in a hurry, there’s plenty of time, you’ll 
have more than enough of it . . he retorted wdth a laugh. And 
that laugh had a ring of steel in it. 

“‘So that’s all I wanted to tell you, comrades! What next? It 
remains next but to test whether Radda has so strong % heart as 
she showed me. I’ll test it — forgive me, brothers!’ 

“Before we could fathom these words Radda lay stretched on 
the earth with Zobar’s curved knife sunk to the hilt in her breast. 
We were horror-struck. 

“And Radda pulled out the knife, threw it aside, and pressing a lock 
of her black hair to die woaind, said loudly and audibly with a smile: 

“‘Farewell, Loiko! I knew you would do that!...’ and she 
died. . . . 

“D’you grasp the kind of maid that was, my lad? A hell of a 
maid she was, may I be damned to eternity! 

‘“Oh! Now I’ll kneel at your feet, proud queen!’ Loiko’s loud 
cry echoed all over the steppe, and throwing himself to the ground 
he pressed his lips to the feet of dead Radda and lay motionless. 
We todc off our caps and stood in silence. 

“What do you say to that, my lad? Aye, that’s just it! Noor 
said: ‘We ought to bind him!. , No hand would lift to bind Lo-i- 
ko Zobar, not a hand would lift, and Noor knew It. He waved his 
hand and turned away. And Danilo picked up the knife whidi 
Radda had cast aside and gazed long at it, his moustache twitdi- 
ing. The blade of that knife, so curved and sharp, was s'ill wot 
wdth Radda’s blood. And then Danilo went up to Zobar and stuck 
the knife into his back over the heart. For he was Radda’s father, 
was Danilo the old soldier! 

** ‘Tbeare you are!’ said Loiko in a clear voice, turning to Da- 
nilo, and he followed on the heels of Radda. 

“And we stood looking. There lay Radda, pressing a loch of 
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hair to her bosonic aiuS^er open eyes stared into the blue dcy; 
while at her feet brave Lolko Zobar lay ^jtretched. Has laoe waa 
covered by his locks and you cotildin’t sec his face* 

*‘We stood lost in thought Old Danilo’s moustaches trembled 
and his bushy brows were knitted* He stared at the sky and said 
nothing, while Noor, girey old Noor, lay down with his face on 
the ground and all his old body was racked with sobs. 

“There was something to cry over, my lad! 

. . So you’re going on the .tramp — well, go your way, don’t 
turn off the road. You go straight on. Maybe you won’t go to 
the dogs. That’s all, my lad!” 

Makar fell silent, and putting the pipe into his poudi^, wrapped 
his coat over his chest. Rain began to fall in a drizzle, the wind 
was rising, the sea growled and rumbled angrily. The horses one 
by one came up to the dying campfire and regarding us with their 
big intelligent eyes slopped motionless aro-und us in a dense ring* 

“Hey, hey, ho!” Makar cried to them kindly, and patting the 
neck of his favourite black horse, said, tuniing to me: 

‘Time to go to sleep!” and, drawing his coat over his head 
and stretching his great length out on the ground he fell ailmit. 

I did not feel like sleeping. I gazed into the darkness of the steppe 

and before my eyes swum the queenly beautiful image of proud 
Baddai She was pressing a lock of hair to the wound in her breast 
and through her delicate swarthy fingers the blood oozed drop by 
drop, falling to the ground like flaming-red little stars. 

Following close on her heels there floated the vision of the 
brave Gypsy lad Loiko Zobar. His face was screened by tluck 
black locks from under which big cold tears fell fast. ... 

The rain grew heavier and the sea was chanting a mournful 

sol«m dirge to the proud pair of Gypsy lovers — ^to Loiko Zobar 

and to Radda, the daughter of the old soldier Danilo. 

And they both hovered silently in the misty darkness, and the 
dashing Loiko, try as he may, was unable to* catch up with the 
proud Radda. 
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I HEARD these Stories at a place on the Bessarabian coast, near 
Akkerman. 

One evening, having finished our day’s grape picking, tfie group 
of Moldavians with whom I was working, went off to the 
beach. I remained behind with old Izergil, reclining on the ground, 
in the shade of a thick vine, silently watching the silhouettes of the 
people who were going down to the sea merge with the falling shad- 
ows of night. 

They tetrolled down, to the beach singing and laughing. The men 
in short tunics and wide pantaloons had bronzed faces, thick black 
moustaches and heavy locks of hair that reached down to their shoul- 
ders. The women and girls, merry and graceful, had dark blue eyes, 
and their faces too were bronzed. Their black, silky hair hung loose 
down their backs, and the warm, light breeze, that blew through 
the tresses, caused' the ornamental coins that were plaited into them 
to tinkle. The wind blew in a broad, even stream; but now and 
again it seemed to leap over some invisible obstacle, and heavy 
gusts caused the women’s hair to spread in fantastic roames around 
their heads, givbg them the appearance of having walked out of 
some strange legend. As they receded further and further away 
from us, the night and my imagination clothed them with increasing 
beauty. 

' Someone was playing a fiddle. ... A girl was singing in a soft 
contralto* The sound of laughter was heard. . . . 

The air was impregnated with the pungent odour of the sea and 
of the greasy exhalation of the earth, which the rain had thoroughly 
saturated just before sundown. Even now fragments of clouds wan- 
dered across the sky in grotescfue shapes and colours— -here soft, 
like wreaths of smoke, blue and ash-grey, and there ragged, like 
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fragment^ of rook, a dull^Jblack or brown. Between them fondly peeped 
dark blue patches of the sky, dott^ with golden stars. AH this 
—the sounds and smells, the clouds and the people — ^looked strangely 
beautiful and sad, like the beginning of a wonderful tale. And 
everything seemed as though it were checked in its growth, as if it 
were dying. The sounds of the voices, receded further into the dis* 
tance, subsided, <and became nothing but mournful sighs. 

“Why didn’t you go with them?” old Izergil asked me, nodding 
in the direction m which the people had gone. 

Time had bent her double; her once shining black eyes wOre 
dull and bleary. Her dry voice sounded strange; it crackled, as if 
she were .crunching bones. 

“I didn’t feel like it!” I answered. 

“Ekhl... You Russians are born old. You are all as gloomy 
as demons. , . . Our girls are afraid of you. . . . But you are young 
and strong. ...” 

The moon rose, large, round and blood-red, seemingly out of 
the bowels of this steppe, which had absorbed so much human flesh 
and blood in its time, and probably for that reason had become so 
rich and fertile. And as it rose it threw upon us the lace-like shadows 
of the vine leaves, and the old woman and I appeared to be covered 
with a net. To the left of us the shadows of the clouds flitted across 
the steppe; and the clouds themselves, lit up by the bluish rays of 
the moon, seemed brighter and more tranlsparent. 

“Look! That’s Larra!” 

I looked in the direction in wliich the old woman pointed with 
her trembling hand and crooked fingers, and I saw shadows float- 
ing, many of them; but one was darker and thicker than the rest 
and it moved faster and lower than its sisters — fell from a clump 
of cloud which was floating nearer to the ground and was moving 
faster than the others. 

“I can’t see anybody,” I said. 

“Your eyes are worse than mine, an old woman’s! Look! Over 
there! The dark one, running across the steppe!” 

I looked again, and again saw nothing but shadows. 

“That’s a shadow! Why do you call it Larra!” 

“Because it is he. He is now no more than a shadow. No w^ 
dert He has lived thousands of years: the sun dried up his body 
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bift blocNl axid Ills bones, and the wind blew them away Uke dual. 
Ydu see what God c4n do to a man for being proud!*’ 

^‘Tell me how it kappened!” I begged of the old woman, ex- 
pecting to hear one of the wonderful stories that are composed in the 
steppetL 

And she told me the following story. 

‘This happened many thousands of years ago. Far beyond the sea, 
where the sun rises, there is a country with a big river; and in 
that country every tree leaf and blade of grass gives as much shadow 
as a man needs to shelter him from the sun, which is very hot there. 

“That’s how bountiful the earth is in that country! „ 

“In that country there lived a powciful tribe of men. They herd- 
ed their cattle and spent their strength and manhood in hunting, 
in feasting after the hunt, singing songs and frolicking with the girls. 

“One day, during a feast, one of the girls, black-haired and ten- 
der like the night, was carried away by an eagle, which swooped down 
from the sky. The arrows which the men shot at the eagle, pit‘ful 
tilings, failed to reach it and dropped back to earth. The men then 
went out to search for the girl, but they searched in vain. They failed 
to find her. And then they forgot about her, as everything on earth 
is forgotten.” 

The old woman sighed and paused. Her gi-aling voice had sound- 
ed like the complaints of all the forgotten ages which had revived 
in her breast in shadowy recollections. The sea had softly accompa- 
nied the opening of one of those ancient legends which had probab- 
ly been composed on its shore. . 

“Twenty years after, the girl came back herself, worn and hag- 
gard. With her was a young man. handsome and strong, as she herself 
had been twenty years before. When they asked her where she had 
been, she said that the eagle had carried her away to the mountains, 
and she had lived with him there as his wife- The young man was her 
son; his father was dead. When he grew^ feeble he soared for the last 
time high into the sky and, folding his winsrs. dropped heavily onto 
the jagged crags of the mountain and was killed, . . . 

“Everybody looked in wonder at the eagle’s son and saw that 
he differed in no way from themselves, except that his eyes were 
cold and proud, like those of the king of birds. When they talked 
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to him he a^Qsw^ed if he b^d a mind to, or ejae remailied an^ 

when the elders of the tribeoame and sp^lis to him, he iddireeied 
them' as an equal. They regarded this as an affrooL Hiey upbraided 
him and said be was still an uhfeatheted arrow with an unshaipipiod 
point, and told him that they were honoured and obeyed by th^« 
sands like him, and by thousands twice as old as he. Bin be loclmd 
boldly at them and answered that he had no equal, and if others 
honoured them, he did not wish to do so. Oh! . . .Then they became 
really angry with him, and angrily they said: 

“ ‘Tliere is no place for him among u!s! Let him go wherever he 
wills!* 

“He? laughed and went where he willed — to a beautiful girl who 
had been gazing intently at him; he went up to her and embraK|ed 
her. But she was the daughter of one of the elders who had rebuft^^ 
him; and although he was so handsome she pushed him away, foF 
she was afraid of her father. She pushed him away and walked off; 
but he struck her, and when she fell to the ground he stood upon 
her chest, so that the blood spurted from her mouth to the dky. The 
girl gasped, writhed like a snake, and died. 

“All those who witnessed th^'s were petrified by fear — ^tbis was the 
first time a woman, had been killed among them in this way. They 
ptoo<d silent for a long time, now looking at the dead girl lying on 
the ground with open eyes and bloodstained mouth, and now at the 
young man standing beside the girl, proudly facing them all — ^he 
did not hang his head as if asking to be punished. When they recov- 
ered from their surprise they seized and bound him, and left him 
there; for they thought it would be too simple a matter to kill him 
off-hand, that would not satisfy them.” 

The night grew darker and became filled with strange, soft sounds. 
The marmots whistled mournfully in the steppe, and the metallic grat- 
ing of the grasshoppers was heard in the leaves of the vine; the 
leaves sighed and whispered to each other; the full moon, blood-red 
l»efote, was now pale and grew paler as it rose over the earth; the 
bluish haze spread more widely over the steppe. . . . 

“And so they gathered together to devise the punishmeiU; that 

would fit the crime Some suggested that he should be torn apart 

by horaeS) but this was thought too lenient Others proposed that 
each one should shoot an arrow at him, hut this too was rejected. 
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Somebody proposed thkt he be burnt at the stake, but this was 2 ^ 
jected’ becau^ the smoke from the fire would prevent them from 
sedlng how he suffered. Many proposals were made, but not one of 
them seemed to be satisfactory. And while they were discussing this, 
his mother knelt before them in silence, unable to find either the 
tears nor the words with which to plead for mercy. They talked and 
talked for hours until, at last, one of the wise men, after long reflec- 
tion, said: 

‘^‘Let us ask him why he did it!’ 

“They asked him, and he answered : 

“‘Unbind me! I will not speak while I am bound!’ 

“And when they unbound him he asked in a tone as if*he was 
speaking to slaves: 

“ ‘What do you want?’ 

“ ‘You have heard’, answered the wise man. 

“‘Why should I explain my conduct to you?’ 

“ ‘So that we may understand. Listen, proud one! You will die. . . . 
Make us understand what you have done. We shall remain alive, 
and it is useful for us to know more than we know now.’ 

“ ‘Very well, I will tell you, although I myself do not quite un- 
derstand what happened. I tliink I killed her because she rebuffed 
tne. . . . But I wanted her.’ 

“ ‘But ^he was not yours!’ he was told. 

“ ‘Do you use only that which belongs to you ? I see that every 
man possesses only speech, arms and legs . . . but he owns cattle, 
women, land , . . and many other things.’ 

“In answer to this he was told that for every thing a man takes 
be pays with himself: with his wisdom, his strength, and sometimes 
with his life. J3ut he answered that he wanted to keep himself whole. 

“They talked to him for a long time and at last realized that he 
regarded himse’f as the first in the land and had no thought for 
anybody but himself. They were all horrified by the isolation to 
which he had doomed himself. He belonged to no tribe; he had not 
a mother, nor cattle, nor a wife, and he wanted nothing of the kind. 

“When the people realized this they began to discuss again what 
punishment to inflict upon him. But this time they did not debate 
for long. The wise man, who had remained silent up to now, spoke 
up and said: - ^ ^ 
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I have a punilshmehC. A terrible punishment. You wbiild 
nibi Have thought of otie like it Jn a thousand years! The puni^trKia^ 
lies in himself. Let him go. Let him be free. That will be his ptltnish^ 
ment!* 

“In that instant a wonderful thing happened. A loud clap of 
thunder burst in the sky, although no clouds were visible. The cete- 
tial powers thus signified their approval of what the wise man had 
said. All bowed low and dispersed. But the young man» who was 
now given the name of Larra, which means outcast, laughed loudly at 
the people who were leaving him. He laughed as he remained alone, 
as free as his father had been. But his father had not been a human, 
whereas»he was. And so he began to live as free as a bird. He stole 
up to the tribe’s encampment and carried away their cattle, their 
girls, everything he wanted. They shot arrows at him, but his body 
was protected by the invisible armour of his supreme punishment—* 
he could not die. He was agile, rapacious, strong and cruel, but he 
never met men face to face. He was seen only at a distance. And so 
he hovered alone, round the habitations of the tribe, for a long, long 
time, for many scores of years. But one day he came very near to the 
habitations of the tribe and when the men ran out to seize him he did 
not run away, and made no signs that he intended to defend himself. 
One of the men guessed what was the matter and shouted but loudly: 

“‘Don’t touch him! He wants to die!’ 

“And all halted at once, not wishing to ease the lot of the bne 
who had done them evil, not wishing to kill him. They halted and 
jeered at him. He stood trembling, listening to the jeers, and seemed 
to be searching for something in his bosom. Suddenly he stooped, 
picked up a rock and rushed at the men. But they, avoiding his blows, 
did not strike him; and when, at last, he fell to the ground with a 
despairing cry of weariness, they stood aside and watched him. 'He 
raised himself, picked up a knife which one of the men had dropped 
during the fray, and plunged it into his own breast. But the blade 
snapped as if it had struck a stone. He fell down again and beat his 
liead on the ground, but the ground yielded to the blows and only 
dents were left in it. V •. 

“‘He cannot die!’ the people shouted gleefully. ^ 

“They went away and left him. He lay face upwards 'and saw 
mighty eagles soaring high in the sky, like black dots, and his eyes 
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were filled with hittemese, enough to poison all the iuhAhitafita of 
the worldL Since then he has remained eWtte, f^ee, waiting for death. 
And so he roams and roams around, roams everywhere. . . . Do you 
see? He is already like a shadow, and so he will remain f(3»rever. 
He understands neither the speech of men nor their actions, he un- 
derstands nothing. He does nothing hut roam and roam, searching 
for something. ... He knows not life, nor does death smile upon him. 

He has no place among men That is how a man was punished 

for hia Jjride!” 

The old woman sighed and stopped speaking, and her head, 
which had drooped to her breast, swayed to and fro several times, 
in a very queer way. 

I looked at her. It seemed to me that sleep had overcome her, 
and for some reason I felt very sorry for her. She had ended her 
story in such an exalted and admonitory tone, but for all that, there 
was a furtive, slavish note in it. 

The people on the beach began to sing, and to sing in a strange 
way. First the contralto voice was heard. It sang two or three bars 
and then another voice started the song from the beginning while the 
first continued . . . and then a third, a fourth and a fifth voice began 
the song, one after the other. Suddenly, the same song was started, 
from the beginning, by a chorus of ma’e voices. 

The voice of each woman was heard distinctly from the rest, 
and all their mingled voices sounded like a rainbow-coloured moun- 
tain stream that comes tumbling from ledge to ledge, leaping and 
gurgling as they merged with the deep tones of the male voices 
which floated upward to meet them, separating from them, drowning 
them, and again rising high, pure and strong, one after another. 

Because of the voices, the sound of the sea could no longer 
be heard. 


11 

“Have you ever heard singing like that anywhere else? — ^Izergil 
asked me, raising her head and smiling, revealing her toothless gums. 
“No, I hfitven’t, Fve never heard anything like it anywhere. . . 
“An4^^>yoai never will. We are very fond of singing- Only handeome 
people ban sing well, handsome people, who are fond of life. We arc 
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ftayod of life. AMaa'i the people who are sin^ng tliere tfrelj afte 
their daf’a work? They worked from aunrioe to mme^ ]m m eooii 
m the moon rose they began to sing! Those who clon*t know how ^ 
live wojuJd have gone to bed, but those who find pieasmre in 

“But health. ...” I began. 

“One always has enough health to live. Health! If you bad mmi- 
©y, wouldn’t you spend it? Health is the same as gold^ Do you 
know what I did when I was young? I wove carpeta from smiriie 
to sunset, almost without getting up. I was as lively as a sunbeam, and 
yet 1 was obliged to sit all day long, as motionless as a stone. And 1 
I sat so long that all my bones ached. But when night came, I hurried . 
* to the Qne I loved, to fondle and embrace him. And this I did for 
three whole months, while love lasted ; I spent all my nights with 
him. And yet I have lived right up to now — I had enough blood in 
my veins, didn’t I? And how much I loved! How many kisses 1 
took, and gavel. . 

I looked into her face. Hen* black eyes remained dull, her recollee- 
tions had roused no spark in them. The moon lit up her dry, cracked 
lips, sharp chin with the grey hairs on it, and her wrinkled nose, 
which was drawn up, like the beak of an owl. Her cheeks were dark 
hollows, in one of which lay a strand of ash-grey hair which had 
straggled from under the scarlet rag which she had wound about her 
head. Her face, neck and hands were wrinkled, and every time she 
moved I expected the dry skin to crack and break and fall away in 
pieces, leaving before me a bare skeleton, with dull, black eyes. 

She began to talk again in her grating voice: 

“I lived with my mother near Fa^ma, on the very bank of the 
River Birlat; I was fifteen years old when he first came to our farm. 
He was tall and graceful and had a black moustache, and he was 
so jolly! He was in a boat, and he called out in a ringing voice, so 
that we beard him through the window: ‘Hey! Have you any wine . . . 
and something to eat?’ I looked out of the window and through the 
branches of the ash tree I saw the river, all blue from the moon. 
And be, in a white tunic with a broad sash round his waist with A© 
ends dangling at his side, was standing with one foot in the boat 
and the other on Ac bank, swaying and singing to himsolf. When he 
Saw roe he said; *What a lovely lass lives here!... And I didn^t 
know!’ As if he knew all the lovely lasses in the world but me. I 
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gave him wine ^md some boiled pork. • . . Four tlayd later 1 gave 
myself to him, Entirely. We used to go rowing together, at night He 
.used to come and whistle softly like a marmot, and I used to leap 
oat of the window into the river like a fish. Atid then we would go 
ro-wing, on and on. . . . He was a fisherman on the Prut, and later, 
w^hen my mother learned about everything and beat me, he tried to 
fiereuade me to go with him to Dobruja, and further, on to the 
branches of the Danube. But by that time I had already ceased to love 
him — ^all he did was sing and kiss, and nothing more! I got tired of 
it. At that time a gang of Huzulians roamed those parts, and they had 
their lovers there. . . , Now, those girls had a merry time! One of them 
would wait and wait for her Carpathian, wondering whether he was 
in prison, or had been killed in a fight somewhere, and suddenly he 
would turn up alone, or with two or three of his comrades, as if he 
had dropped from the skies. He would bring her rich presents — ^after 
all, they came by everything so easily! And he used to feast at her 
house and praise her to his comrades. This pleased her very much. I 
asked a friend of mine who had a Huzulian for a lover to let me see 
them. . . . What was her name? I have forgotten. ... I have begun tp 
forget everything now. This was very long ago. No wonder I have for- 
gotten it! Well, she introduced me to one of those lads. A handsome 
fellow...,. He was red-haired, all red — moustaches and locks! A 
fiery head! But he looked so sad. Sometimes he was tender, but 
at other times he used to fight and roar like a wild beast. Once he 
slapped my face . . , and I sprang at him like a cat and dug ray 
teeth into his cheek. . . . After that he had a dimple in that cheek, and 
he used to like me to kiss the dimple. . . 

“But what became of the fisherman?” I enquired. 

“The fisherman? Oh, he ... he joined that gang of Huzulians. 
At first he kept begging with me to go with him and threatened to 
throw me into the river if I didn’t, but he gave it up after a time. 
He joined the gang and got himself another girl. . . . They were 
both hanged together — this fisherman and the other lad. I went to see 
them hanged. It was in Dobruja. The fidierman went to the 
gallows weeping, he was as pale as death; but the other lad calmly 
smoked his pipe. He went along smoking, his hands in his pockets, 
one moustache lying on his shoulder, and the other dangling over 
his chest. ; He saw me, and taking his pipe out of his mouth he called 
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out: I grived for him a whole year; £khL.. Thia 

happened just as they were about to leave for their homes iA ^the 
Caipathians. They had a farewell party in a Rumanian’s house, ))md 
there they were caught. Only two were taken. Several were killed, and 
the rest got away. . . . They paid the Rumanian out for this, though, 
• . . they set fire to his house, to his windmill and his cornfielda. He 
became a beggar after that.” 

“Did you do it?” — I asked. 

“Those Huzulians had lots o{ friends, I was not the only one. . . , 
Whoever was their best friend, that one said these prayers for the 
dead. . * 

The singiUg on. the beach had stopped by now, and the old wom- 
an’s voice was accompanied only by the sound of the surging sea—* 
that pensive, restless sound was indeed a splendid accompaniment to 
this tale of a restless life. The night became milder, made brighter by 
the pale light of the moon, the vague sounds of the restless life of the 
night’s invisible inhabitants gradually died out, they were drowned 
by the increasing sound of the waves ... for the wind was rising. 

“There was also a Turk that I was in love with. I lived in his 
harem, in Skulari. I lived there a whole week. It was not so bad. . • . 
But I grew tired of it. . . . Nothing but women and women. . . . H« 
had eight of them. ... All day long they did nothing but eat, sleep 
and talk nonsense. ... Or else they’d quarrel and cackle at each other 
like hens. ... He was no longer young, that Turk. His hair was al- 
most grey, and he looked so pompous. He was rich too. He talked 
like a bishop. ... He had black eyes . . . and they looked straight 
at you . . . right into your soul. He was very fond of saying his 
prayers. I first saw him in Bucharest ... in the market place. He was 
walking about like a king, looking ever so important. I smiVd at him. 
That same evening I was seized in the street and carried to his house. 
He was a merchant who traded in sandal and palmwood, and he 
had come to Bucharest to buy something. ‘Wi^l you come with me?’ 
he asked me. ‘Oh, yes, certainly!’ ‘All right!* And so I went with 
him. He was rich, was that Turk. He had a son — a dark little boy^ 
and so graceful, ... He was about sixteen. It was with him that I ran 
away from die Turk. ... I ran away to Bulgaria, to Lom^Palanka. ♦ . . 
There a Bulgarian woman stabbed me in the chest because of her 
lover, or her husband, I have forgotten which. 
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lay sick for a long time in a nunnery. A Polkh girt mmd 
lae;. Sie ibadi a tirotlier^ a monk ini a monastery near Arater^Pdanka^ 
and he used to her. He wriggled like a worm in front of me. ... 
Wh^ I got wdi I went away with him ... to his country, Poland.” 

“Wait a minute! What broame of the little Turk?” 

‘The boy? He died. Whether it was from homesickness, or from 
love, I don’t know, but he withered, like a newly-planted tree which 
gets too much sun. ... He simply dried up. ... I can almost see 
him now, lying all transparent and bluish, like a piece of ice; but 
the flame of love was still burning in him. . . . And he kept on beg- 
ging me to bend over and kiss him. ... I loved him and, I remember^^ 
I kissed him a lot. . . .Then be got very bad — he could scarcely move.v 
He' lay on his bed and begged me pitifully, like a beggar asking for 
alms, to lie neict to hiim and warm him. I did so, and as soon as I 
got next to him he would get as hot as fire. Once I woke up and 
found he was quite cold. ... He was dead. ... I wept over him. 
Who can say? Perhaps it was I who killed him. I was then twice his 
age. And I was so strong and full of vigour. . . . But he, he was only 
a boy!” 

She sighed and — for the first time that I saw — crossed herself 
Jhree times and mumbled something with her dry lips. 

“Well, so you went to Poland” — I prompted her. 

“Yes ... with that little Pole. He was a mean and despicable 
thing. When he wanted a woman he used to sidle up to me like a 
tomcat and speak to me with words that flowed from his lips like hot 
honey; but when he did not want me he used to snarl at me, and 
hie words so-unded like the crack of a whip. Once we were walking 
along the river bank and he was arrogant and offensive to me. Oh! 
Ob! wasn’t I mad! I bubbled like boiling pitch! I took him up in 
my arms like a child — ^lie was only a little fellow — ^held him and 
squeezed his sides so hard that his face became livid. And then I 
swung him round and threw him into the river. He yelled. It was 
so funny to hear him yell. I looked down at him struggling in the 
water and tiien went away. I didn’t meet him again after that I 
was lucky in that way: I never met again the men I had loved. Meet- 
ings like that ate not at all pleasant It’s like meeting the dead.” 

The old woman stopped speaking and sighed. I pictured to my- 
self the people she had resurrected: the fiery-red, bewhbkered Huzu- 
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Iiatt going to his death, calmly smoking his pipe; probably he had 
cold blue eyes which had looked upon everything with a firm -and 
concentrated gaze. At his side is the black-whiskered fisherman 
the Prut, weeping, not wanting to die. His face is pallid in antdcipi- 
tion of death, his merry eyes are now dull, and his moustaches, now 
moist with tears, dangle disconsolately from the comers of his 
contorted mouth. And the old, pompous Turk, probably a fatalist 
and a despot, and by his side his son, a pale and tender flower of 
the Orient, poisoned by kisses. And the conceited Pole, polite and 
cruel, eloquent and cold. . . . All are only pale shadows now, and 
the one whom they had embraced was sitting beside me alive, but 
withered by time, without a body, without blood, with a heart without 
desires, and with eyes that lacked the glint of life — also almost a 
shadow. 

She began to speak again: 

“I had a hard time in Poland. The people who live there are 
cold and false. I could not understand their serpent’s language. Thev 
hiss when they speak. . . . Why do they hiss? God must have given 
them this serpent’s language because they are false. I roamed about 
the country not knowing where I was going, but I saw that they 
were preparing to rise in revolt against you Russians. I reached the 
town of Bokhnia. A Jew bought me, not for himself, but to trade 
with my body. I consented to this. To be able to live one must be 
able to do something. I couldn’t do anything, so I had to pay with 
my body. But I thought to myself: when I get enough money. to ena- 
ble me to go back home on the Birlat I will break my chains, no 
matter how strong they may lie. a life I led there! Rich gentle- 

men used to come to my house and feast there. That cost them a 
pretty penny, I can tell you. They used to fight over me and ruin 
themselves. One of them tried a long time to get me, and this is 
what he did. One day he came to visit me, accompanied by his ser- 
vant who carried a bag. The gentleman took the bag and spilled it? 
contents over my head. Golden coins poured from the bag, hitting 
my head, but the ringing sound they made as they struck the floor 
was delightful to my ears. For all that I drove that gentleman away. 
He had a fat, moist face and a belly like a big pillow. He looked 
like a well-fed pig. Yes, I drove him away, although he told me that 
he had sold all his land, his house and his horses to be able to be« 
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sprinkle me with gold. At that time I loved a worthy gentleman with 
a scarred face. His face was criss-crossed with scars, from wounds 
inflicted by the Turks, with whom he had recently been fighting on 
behalf of the Greeks. Now that was a man! He was a Pole, so why 
should he bother about the Greeks? But he went to help them fight 
their enemies. His face was slashed, he lost an eye, and also two fin- 
gers from his left hand. ... He was a Pole, so why should he bother 
about the Greeks? The reason is that he admired brave deeds, and a 
man who admires brave deeds will always find an opportunity to per- 
form them. There is always room for brave deeds in life, you know. 
And those who find no opportunity to perform them are simply lazy- 
bones or cowards, or else they do not know what life is, because if 
people knew what life is, they would all want to leave their shadow 
in it after they have gone. And then life would not devour people 
without leaving a trace. . . . Oh, that man with the scars was a really 
good man! He was ready to go to the end of the world to do some- 
thing worth while. I suppose your people killed him during the rebel- 
lion. Why did you go to fight the Magyars? All right, all right, don’t 
say anything!” 

Commanding me not to say anything, old Izergil fell silent her- 
self and became lost in thought. After a little while she said: 

‘T also knew a Magyar. One day he left my house — this ivas 
in the winter — and he was found only in the spring, when the snow 
had thawed; they found him in a field with a bullet through his head. 
What do you think of that? You see, love kills no fewer people than 
the plague does; I’m sure you’ll find it so if you counted up.... 
What was I talking about? About Poland. . . . Yes, I played my last 
game there. I met a squire there. . . . Wasn’t he handsome! As hand- 
some as the devil. I was already old, oh. so old! Was I already 
forty? Yes, I believer I was..,. He was still proud, and still spoilt 
by us women. It cost me a- lot to gel him. ... ^ es. He wanted to take 
me like a commoni woman, but to this I would not agree. I was^ 
never anybody's slave. I had already settled with the Jew. I gave 
him a lot of money, and I w^as already living in Cracow. I had 

everything then, horses, and gold, and servants He used to come 

to me as proud as a demon and wanted me to throw myself into his 
arras. We quarrelled I remember I even lost my good looks be- 

cause of it. This dragged on for a long time. , . . But I won in the 
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end; he went down on his knees to me, . . . But soon after he >toc*k 
me, he gave me up. Then I realized that I was already old. . . , Oh, 
how bitter that was! Oh, so bitter! You see, I loved that devil. . . . 
But when we met he used to jeer at me. . . . Mean fellow! And he 
used to make fun of me to others, I knew that. That was hard to bear, 
T can tell you! But I had him near me, and after all I loved) him. 
When he went olF to fight you Russians I was sick with longing for 
him. I tried to fight the feeling down, but couldn’t. . . . And sol I 
decided to go to him. He was stationed an the woonis, near Warsaw. 

“But when I got there I found out that your people had already 
beaten them . . . and that was a prisoner in a village, not far away. 

“That means that I won’t see him any more, I thought to myself. 
But oh, how I longed to see him! So I tried to get to him. I dressed 
up as a beggar, pretended to be lame, and tying up my face I went 
to the village. It was filled wdth Cossacks and soldiers. ... It cost 
me a lot to be there! I found out where the Poles were. I could see 
that it would he no easy task to get there. But I had to get there! 
So one night I crept up to the place, through a vegetable plot, be- 
tween the furrows, suddenly a sentry barred my way. . . . But I could 
already hear the Poles singing and talking loudly. They were sing- 
ing a song to the Mother of God, and I could hear my Arkadek’s 
voice. I couldn’t help thinking bitterly of the time when men used 
to crawl in front of me, and here I was, crawling on the ground 
like a snake for the sake of a man-, and perhaps crawling to my 
death. The sentry heard me and stepped forward. What was I to do? 
I got up from the ground and went towards him. I had no knife 
with me or anything, only my hands and my tongue. I was sorry 
I had not taken my dagger with me. I whispered: ‘Wait!’ But the 
soldier pointed his bayonet at my throat. I whispered to liim: ‘Don’t 
slab me, wait! Listen to me, if you have a soul! I have nothing to 
give you, but I beg of you. . . .’ He lowered his rifle and said to- 
me, also in a w^hisper: ‘Go away, woman! Go away! What do you 
want here?’ I told him that my son was a prisoner here. ‘Do you 
understand, soldier — a son! You have a mother, haven’t you? Look 
at me, then — I have a son like you, and he’s over there! Let mcf 
have a look at him, perhaps he will die soon . . . and perhaps you 
will be killed tomorrow. Won’t your mother weep for you? Won’t 
it be hard for you to die without having seen your mother? So it 
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will be for my son. Take pity on yourself, and on him, and on 
me — a mother!* 

“Oh, how long I pleaded with him! It was raining, and we were 
both drenched. The wind raged and roared, buffeting mie, no-w 
in the back and now in the chest. I stood swaying in fronjt of that 
stony-hearted soldier, but he kept on saying: ‘No! No!’ And every 
time I heard that cold word ihe desire to see my Arkaddc flared 

up still hotter in my breast While I was talking I sized up the 

soldier — he was short and thin, and he coughed. I dropped to the 
ground in front of him and embraced his knees, pleading with him 
with burning words to let me pass. Suddenly I gave a hard tug 
and the soldier fell to the ground, into the mud. I quickly turned 
him over face downwards and pressed his face down into a puddle 
to prevent him from shouting. But he didn’t shout, he only strug- 
gled, trying to throw me off his back. I pressed his face deeper into 
the mud with both my hands, and he was suffocated. Then I dashed 
to the barn where the Pole was locked up. ‘Arkadek!’ I whispered 
through a chink in the wall. They have sharp ears, have those Poles. 
They heard me and stopped singing! I could see his eyes op- 
posite mine. ‘Can you come out here?’ I whispered. ‘Yes, through 
the floor!’ he said. ‘Come out, then.’ And four of them crept out 
from the barn; three, and my Arkadek. ‘Where’s the sentry?’ Arka- 

asked me. ‘He’s lying over there!’ And we crept along quietly, 

ever so quietly, crouching low on the ground. The rain was pour- 
ing down in torrents, the wind roared. We loft the village and en- 
tered a forest. We walked for a long time in silence. We walked 

qu’ckly. Arkadek held my hand; his hand was hot and trembling. 
Oh! I felt so good walking by his side, he not saying a word. Those 
'Were the last moments — the last good moments of my greedy 
ijife. At last we came out on a meadow and halted. They thanked 
me, all four of them. Oh, how long and how much they talked, 
something I didn’t understand! I listened to them, but kept my eyes 
fixed on my gentleman, wondering what he would do. Suddenly he 
embraced me and said in such an important tone. ... I don’t re- 
member what he said exactly, but what he meant was that he would 
love me now out of gratitude for having helped him to escape. And 
he dropped down on his knees in front of me and said with a smile: 
'"My queen!’ False dog! I was so mad that I kicked him and 
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\vanted to slap his face, but he staggered and jumped to hia feet. 
He stood in front of me pale and threatening. « , , The other three 
also stood frowning at me. And nobody said a word. I looked at 
them and felt — remember it quite well — only a feeling of disgust 
and apathy. I said to them: *Go!’ Those dogs asked me: ‘Will you 
go back there and tell them which way we’ve gone?’ Weren’t they 
mean, eh? Still, they went away, and I went away too. . - . Next 
day your people took me, but they soon let me go. Then I realized 
that it was time for me to build myself a nest. I’d had enough of 
living like a cuckoo! I had become heavy, my wings were weak, 
and my feathers had lost their sheen. ... Yes, it was time, high time! 
So I went to Galicia, and from there to Dobruja. Since then I 
have been living here, nearly thirty years. I had a husband, a Mol- 
davian, He died about a year ago. And now I am living like this! 
Alone. . . . No, not alone. With them.” 

With that the old woman waved her hand in the direction of 
the sea. It was all quiet on the beach now. Now and again a brief, 
deceptive sound was born, only to die again. 

“They are fond of me. I tell them such a lot of interesting things, 
and they like that. They are all still young. ... It feels good to be 
with them. I look at them and think to myself: ‘I was like them 
once. • . . Only in my time people had more vim and vigour, and 
that was why life was merrier and betrer. . . . Yes! ...” 

She fell silent. I felt sad sitting next to her. But she dozed, 

nodding her head and whispering to herself Perhaps she was 

praying. A cloud rose up from the sea — black, heavy and with rug- 
ged contours, like the peaks of a mountain range. It crept over the 
steppe; and as it moved fragments of cloud broke away from its 
summit and speeded on, in front, putting the stars out, one after 
another. The sea surged more loudlv. In the vines, at a little distance 
from us, the sounds of kissing, whispering and feighing were heard. 
Far away in the steppe a dog whined. . . . The air irritated the 
nerves with a strange smell which tickled the nostrils. As they crept 
across the sky the clouds cast on the ground numerous shadows^ 
like flocks of birds, which disappeared and appeared again. ... Of 
the moon only a blurred, opal patch remained, and now and again 
ev^en this was blotted out by a grey clump of cloud. And far away 
in the steppe, now black an-d grim, as if hiding and concealing 
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soniething itself, liny blue lights flashed. They appeared far an 

’jistant, now here and now there, and vanished, as if a number of 
people scattered over the steppe, at some distance from each other, 
were searching for something, and lighting matches, which the wind 
at once blew out. They were bluish tongues of flame, and there was 
something weird about them. 

“Can you see any sparks?” Izergil asked me. 

“What, those blue ones?” I said, pointing into the distance. 

“Blue? Yes, that’s them.... So they are flying after all! Well, 
well! I can’t see them any more. There’s lots of things I can’t see 
now.” 

“Where do those sparks come from?” I asked the old woman. 

I had heard something about those sparks before, but I wanted 
to hear what old Izergil would tell me about them. 

“Those s(|Darks come from the burning heai*t of Danko,” she said. 
^‘Once upon a time there was a heart, which one day bu^rst into 
flame..,.. Well, those sparks come from that flame. I will tell you 
about it. . . . This loo, is an old tale. . . . Old. All old! You see what 
a lot of things happened in the old days! There’s nothing like it 
nowadays — no great deeds, no men. no stories.... Why?... Well, 
tell mo! You can’t tell me.... What do you know? What do any 
of you young people know? Ekh ... ekh! If you looked into tite 
past well enough, you would find an answer to all your riddles... . 

But you don’t look, and that’s why you don’t know how to live 

Don’t I see how people live? Oh, I see everything, although my 
eyes are not as good as they used to be! And I see that people 
don’t live, but grub for a living, and spend all tlieir lives on that. 
And having deprived themselves of everything worth having, hav- 
ing wasted all their lime, they begin to bemoan thfeir fate. What’s 
fate got to do with it? Everybody decides his own fate! I see all 
sorts of people nowadays, but I don’t see any strong ones! What’s 
become of them?. .. And there are fewer and fewer handsome ones.” 

The old woman became lost in thought, wondering what had be- 
come of the strong and handsome men and women; and she gazed 
into the dark steppe, a.s if seeking for an answer there. 

I waited for her story in silence, for I feared that if I asked 
her anything she would go off at a tangent again. 

At last she began to speak and told me the following story: 
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III 

‘‘Once upon a time, long, long ago, there lived a tribe of people 
who lived in the steppe, surrounded on three sides by a dense for- 
est. They were a merry, strong and brave people- But one day 
misfortune befell them. Alien tribes appeared out of the unknown 
and drove them deep into the forest. The forest was dark and swampy, 
because the trees were very old, and their branches were so 
closely entangled that they shut out the sky, and the sun’s rays 
could scarcely pierce llie dense leafage and reach the ground. \^Tieni 
the sun’s rays did reach the ground, they raised such a stench that 
people died from it. And then the women and children of this tribe 
wept and the men l>ecame despondent. They realized that they 
must leave the forest if they wanted to survive, but there were only 
two ways I)y which they could do this: they could go back, to their old 
habitations, hut there they would meet their strong and wicked foes; 
or they could push forward, but here their way was barrel by tlie 
giants which embraced each other so closely with their mighty branches 
and clung so tenaciously to the swampy ground with their gnarled 
Toots. These trees stood silent and motionless in grey gloom in the 
daytime, and at night they seemed to crowd still closer around the 
people when tliey lit their fires. Day and night these people — ^who 
had been accustomed to the broad open spaces of the steppe — ^were 
cramped in this dark, evil-smelling forest, which seemed to want to 
crush them. It was still more frightful when the wind blew through 
the treetops and the forest was tilled with a sinister humming that 
sounded' like a funeral dirge. These people were strong and could 
have gone out to those who had vanquished them, but they dared 
not die in battle, because they had traditions to preserve, and if 
they were killed, their traditions would perish with them. And so 
they sat through the long nights in mournful reflection amidst the 
humming of the forest and the poisonous stench of the swamp. And 
as they sat the shadows cast by their campfires leaped around them 
in a silent dance; and it seemed as though these were not shadows 
that were dancing, but the evil spirits of the forest and swamp cel- 
ebrating their triumph. . . . And so these people sat and pondered 
But nothing — ^neither hard work nor women — wears out the bodies 
and souls of men as much as mournful thoughts. And so these peo- 
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pie grew feeble because of their thoughts. . . . Fear was bom aimong 
them and it fettered their strong arms. The women gave birth to 
horror by their wailing over the bodies of those who died from the 
Blench, and over the fate of the living who were fettered by fear^ 
And cowardly words began to be heard in the forest, at first softly 
and timidly, but later more loudly and loudly. • . . The people were 
already willing to go to the enemy to make him a gift of their free- 
dom; all were terrified by death; not one was afraid of a life of 
slavery. . . . But just then Danko appeared and saved them all 
unaided.” 

Evidently the old' woman had often related the story of Danko’s 
burning heart, for she spoke in an accustomed singsong tone, and 
her voice, low and grating, vividly conjured up in my mind the 
noise of the forest amidst which the unhappy hunted people were 
dying from the poisonous breath of the swamp. 

“Danko was one of those people, young and handsome. Hand- 
some people are always brave. And so he said to his comrades: *You 
can’t remove the rock from the path by thinking. Those who do 
nothing can achieve nothing. Why are we wasting our strength in- 
thinking and grieving? Rise up! Let us hew our way through the 
forest, it must have an end — everything in the world has an end! 
Let us go! Come on!’ 

“They looked at him and saw that he was the best one among 
them, for great strength and living fire shone from his eyesi. 

“‘Lead uSs!’ they said. 

*‘And he led them. . . 

The old woman stopped speaking and gazed into the steppe 
where the darkness was growing more intense. Far away the sparks 
from Danko "s burning heart flashed every now and again, like blue 
flowers which bloomed only for an instant. 

“And so Danko led them. All followed him like one man, for 
they believed in him. It was a hard road! It was dark; at every 
step the swamp opened its greedy, putrid maw and swallowed men; 
and the trees barred their road like a solid wall, their branches 
intertwined and their roots stretching in all directions like snakes. 
Every step cost those people much sweat and blood. They fought 
their way on for a long time. • . . The forest became thicker as 
they went, and their strength was giving out! And so they began to 
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miinmjr against Danko and say that he was young and inexperienced^ 
and did not know where he wa^ leading them. Bui he went on 
in front of them, cheerful and calm. 

“One day a storm broke over the forest and the trees whispered! 
to each other in a sinister and threatening way. The forest became 
60 dark that it seemed that all the nights which had existed since it 
arose had gathered together in this one place- And these lillle people 
pushed their way through the giant trees amidst the frightful din of 
the storm; they pushed on, and the mighty swaying trees creaked 
and hummed in anger, while the lightning flashed over the treetops, 
illuminating them with its cold blue light, only to vfinish as quick- 
ly as it Jiad appeared. The people were frightened. The trees, lit 
up by the cold flashes of lightning, looked as if they were alive,, 
as if they were stretching their long, gnarled arms, intertwined in a 
close net around them, in order to detain them, to prevent them 
from escaping from their dark captivity. And out of the gloom 
among the branches, something frightful, dark and cold stared at 
them. It was a hard road, and the people, wearied by il, lost heart. 
But they were ashamed to confess their weakness, and so they vent- 
ed their anger on Danko, the man who was marching in front of 
them. They began ^to complain that he did not know how to lead 
them. What do you think of that! 

“They halted amidst the sinister sounds of the forests, amidst 
the quivering darkness, tired and angry, and upbraided Danko: 

“ ‘You, wretched man^’ they said, ‘are the cause of our misery! 
You led us and wore us out, and "how you shall die for this!* 

“‘You said: “I^ead us!” and I led you!’ exclaimed Danko, facing 
them proudly. ‘I have the courage to lead, and that is why I led 
you! But you? What have you done to help yourselves? You have 
only walked, and have not been able to preserve your strength for 
a long journey! You only walked, and walked, like a flock of 
sheep!’ 

“But these words only enraged them all the more. 

“ ‘You shall die! You shall die!’ they shouted; 

“The forest hummed and hummed, echoing their cries, and the 
lightning tore the darkness into shreds. Danko looked at those for 
whose sake he had toiled so hard and saw that they were like 
wild beasts. They crowded around him, not a human expression in 
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any one of their faces, and no mercy could be expected from them. 
Then anger flared up in Danko’s heart, but out of pity for the peo- 
}>le he subdued it. He loved these peojple, and believed that they 
would perish without him. And so he yeamied to save them, to lead 
them out on to an easier road, and the light of this mighty yearn- 
ing shone in his eyes But they, seeing this, thought his eyes 

were burning with rage, that it was rage that caused them to shine 
so brightly; and they stood alert, like w^olves, waiting for him to 
attack them; and they closed in around him to be able to seize 
and kill him. He guessed their thoughts, and this made the fire in 
his heart burn still brighter, for their thoughts saddened him. 

“The forest continued to hum its mournful dirge, th^ thunder 
soared, and the rain poured down in torrents. . . . 

“ ‘What can I do for these people?’ fehouted Danko in a voice 
that drowned the thunder. 

“Suddenly, he clutched at his breast, tore it open, plucked out 
his heart and held it high above his head. 

‘Tt burned as brightly as the sun, even briglhter. The whole for- 
est fell silent, and became lit up with this torch of human love- 
The darkness fled from the light deep into the forest, and quivering, 
fell krto the putrid maw of the swamp. The people were petrified 
with amazement. 

“‘Let us go!’ shouted Danko, dashing forward and lighting up 
the path with his burning heart. 

“They surged after him, as if enchanted- Then the forest hummed 
again, the trees swayed with astonishment, but the noise was 
drowned by the tramping of the feet of the people as they ran. 
They all ran quickly and boldly, drawn on by the wonderful spec- 
tacle of the burning heart. Now, too, people perished, but perished 
without complaints or tears. And Danko was still in front, and his 
heart blazed and blazed. 

“Suddenly the forest opened before them, let them out, and 
remained behind, dense and silent; and Danko, and all the people, 
plunged into a sea of sunshine and pure air, which had been puri- 
fied by the rain. Behind them the storm raged over the forest; but 
here the sun shone, the steppe heaved as if it were breathing, the 
grass sparkled with the jewels of rain on their blades, and tfie 
river glistened like gold. . . . Evening had fallen, and the river. 
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reflecting the rays of the selting sun, looked red, like the blood that 
flowed in a hot stream from Danko’s torn breast. 

“Danko, proud and brave, scanned the vast steppe stretching 
before him; he gazed joyfully at the free land and laughed, and 
pride rang in his laughter. And then he fell down and died. 

“The people, overjoyed, and full of hope, did not see that 
he was dead, and they did not see that his brave heart was still 
burning beside his dead body. Only one of them, more observant than 
the rest, saw this and, moved by fear, he stepped upon the proud' 
heart. . . . And the heart burst into sparks and was extinguished. . , . 

“That’s what causes the blue sparks which appear in the steppe 
before a»storm!” 

Now that the old woman had finished her beamliful story, a 
great silence reigned in the steppe, as if it too wate amazed at tlie 
strength of will displayed by the brave man Danko, who for the 
sake of men had plucked his burning heart out and bad died, 
without asking for any reward for himself. The old woman dozed. 
I looked at her and asked myself how many more tales and recol- 
lections remained in her mind. And I thought of Danko’s great 
burning heart, and of the human imagination which had created 
such beautiful and thrilling legends. 

Izergil was now fast asleep. The wind blew aside the rags she 
"wore and exposed her withered breast. I covered her old body and 
stretched out on the ground next to her. The steppe was dark and 

silent. Clouds still floated slowly and despondently across the sky 

The hollow, mournful sounds of the sea reached my ears. 
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The blue southern sky, darkened by dust, bore a leaden hue; the 
hct sun, looking down onto the greenish sea as if through a fine 
grey veil, was barely reflected in the water, which was chopped by 
the strokes of boats’ oars, ships’ propellers, the sharp keels of 
Turkish feluccas and of other vessels that ploughed backwards and 
forwards in the congested port. The granite-fettered waves, borne- 
down by the immense weights that glided over their crests, beat 
against the ships’ sides and against the shore, growling and foam- 
ing, befouled with all sorts of junk. 

The clang of anchor chains, the clash of the buffers of the rail- 
way cars that were bringing up freight, the metallic wail of iron 
sheets slipping onto the cobble-stones, tiie muted sounds of wood 
striking wood, of rambling carts, of ships’ sirens rising to a shrill,, 
piercing shriek and dropping to a muffled roar, and the loud voices 
of the dock labourers, the seamen and the military Customs guards 
— all mingled in the deafening music of the working day, and quiv- 
ering and undulating, hovered low in the sky over the port. And 
from the land, rising to meet them, came wave after wave of other 
sounds, now muffled and rumbling, causing everything around to 
vibrate, and now shrill and shrieking, rending the dusty, sultry air. 

The granite, the iron, the timber, the cobble-stones in the port, 
the ships and the men, all breathed the mighty sounds of this fer- 
vent hymn to Mercury. But the human voices, scarcely audible in 
this tumult, were feeble and comical; and the very men who had 
originally produced these mighty sounds were comical and pitiful 
to look at. Their grimy, ragged, nimble bodies, lient under the 
weight of the merchandi.se they carried on their backs, flitted to and 
fro amidst clouds of dust and a welter of heat and sound. They 
looked insignificant compared with the steel giants, the mountains 
of, merchandise, the rattling railway cars and everything else around 
them vdiich they tliemselves had created. The things they them- 
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selves had created had enslaved them and robbed them of their 
personality. 

The giant steamers, lying with steam up, shrieked and hissed 
and heaved deep sighs; and every sound th^y emitted seemed to 
breathe scorn and contempt for the grey, dusty, human figures that 
were creeping along their decks, filling the deep holds with the 
products of their slavish labour. Tlie long files of dock labourers 
•carrying on their backs hundreds of tons of grain to fill the iron 
bellies of the ships in order that they themselves might earn a few 
pounds of this grain to fill their own stomachs, looked so droll that 
they brought tears to one’s eyes. The contrast between these tattered, 
perspiring men, benumbed with weariness, turmoil and heat, and the 
mighty machines glistening in the sun, the machines which thefee very 
men had made, and which, after all is said and done, were set in 
motion not by steam, but by the blood and sinew of those who had 
created them — this contrast constituted an entire poem of cruel irony. 

The overwhelming noise, the dust which irritated one’s nostrils 
and blinded one’s eyes, the baking and exhausting heat, and every- 
thing else around, created an atmosphere of tense impatience that 
was ready to burst oiut in a terrific upheaval, an explosion that 
would clear the air and make it possible to breathe freely and eas- 
ily — after which silence would reign over the earth, and this 
dusty, deafening, irritating and infuriating tumult would pass away, 
and the town, the sea and the sky would be tranquil, serene and 
magnificent. . . . 

A bell struck twelve in slow regular strokes. When the la«t 
brassy vibrations died away, the savage music of labour sounded 
softer and a moment later sank to a muffled, discontented murmur. 
Human voices and the splash of the sea became more audible. It 
was dinner time. 


I 

When the dock labourers stopped work and scattered over the 
port in noisy chattering groups to buy the victuals that the market 
women were selling, and had squatted down on the cobble-stones 
in shady corners to eat their dinner, Grishka Chelkash turned up, 
an old timer, well-known to the people in the port, a confirmed 
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drunkard, and a skilful, daring thief. He was barefooted; his legs 
were encased in a pair of threadbare corduroy trousers; he wore no- 
hat, and his dirty cotton blouse with a torn collar, which exposed 
the brown skin drawn tightly over his lean collar bones. His matted, 
black, grey-streaked hair and his sharp crinkled, rapacious 
face showed that he had only just got up from sleep. A straw was 
entangled in his brown moustache, another was sticking to the 
bristle on his left cheek, and he had a freshly plucked linden twig 
stuck behind one ear. Tall, gaunt, slightly round-shouldered, he 
strode slowly over the cobble-stones, wrinkling his hawk-like nose 
and casting his keen, grey, flasliing eyes around, looking for some- 
body among the dock labourers. Now and again his long, thick, 
brown moustache twitched like the whiskers of a cat, and fiis hands, 
held behind his back, rubbed against each other, while his long, 
crooked, grasping fiingeitsi nervously intertwined. Even here, among 
the hundreds of rough hoboes like himself, he at once became con- 
spicuoius by bis resemblance to the hawk of the steppe, by his ra- 
pacious leanness, and by his deliberate gait, outwardly calm and 
even, but internally agitated and alert, like the flight of the bird 
of prey that he reminded one of. 

When he drew level with a group of bare-footed dockers who 
were sitting in the shade of a pile of coal -laden baskets, a thickset 
lad, whose stupid face was dis6.gured by scarlet blotches and liis 
neck badly scratched — evidently the results of a recent scrap — got 
up to meet him. Walking by the side of Chelkash, he said in an 
undertone : 

‘‘The sailors are missing two bales of cloth. . . . They’re search- 
ing for them.” 

“W'^ell?” asked Chelkash, looking the lad up and down. 

“What do you mean, well? I say they are searching for them. 
That’s all.” 

“What? Have tlicy been asking for me to go and help in the 
search?” 

Chelkash smiled and looked in the direction of the warehouse 
of the Volunteer Fleet. 

“Go to hell!” 


* A merchant sliipping company. — Trans, 
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The lad turned to go back, but Chelkateh stopped him with the ex- 
clamation : 

‘‘Hey! You do look a sight! Who messed up your shop front 
like this?’’ And then he enquired: “Have you seen Mishka about 
here anywhere?” 

“Haven’t seen him for a long time!” retorted the other, leaving 
Chelkash to rejoin his mates. 

Chelkash proceeded on his way. greeted by -everybody as an, old 
acquaintance; but today he was obviously out of sorts, and instead 
of replying with his customary banter, he snarled in answer to the 
questions put to him. 

Suddenly a Customs guard appeared from behind a pile of mer- 
chandise, a. dark-green, dusty, and truculently erect figure. He stood' 
in front of Chelkash, defiantly barring his way, clutvched the hilt 
of his dirk with his left hand and put out his right to take Cliel* 
kash by the collar. 

“Halt! Where are you going?” he demanded. 

Chelkash stepped back a pace, raised his eyes to the guard's 
good-natured but shrewd face and smiled -drily. 

The Customs guard tried to pull a stern face; he puffed out his 
round, red cheeks, twitched his brows and rolled his eyes ferocious- 
ly, but he succeeded only in looking comical- 

“How many times have I told you not to go prowling around 
these docks. I said I’d smash your ribs in if I caught you! But here 
you are again!” he shouted. 

“How do you do, Scmyonich! We haven’t met for a long time!” 
Chelkash answered serenely, proferring his hand. 

‘Tt wouldn’t break my heart if I didn’t see you for a century! 
Clear out of here!” 

Nevertheless, Semyonich shook the preferred hand. 

“Tell me,” continued Chelkash, retaining Semyonich’s hand in 
his tenacious fingers and familiarly shaking his hand. “Have you 
seen Mishka anywhere around here?” 

“Who’s Mishka? I don’t know any Mishka! You’d better 
clear out, brother, or else the warehouse guard will see you, and 
he’ll. ...” 

“That red-haired chap I worked with on the Kostroma last time/’ 
persisted Chelkash. 
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*‘The one you go thieving together, you mean, <Jon*t you? They 
took that Mishka of yours to the hospital. He met with an accident 
and broke his leg. Now go along, brother, while Pm asking you 
quietly, otherwise I’ll give you one in the neck!” 

“There! And you say you don’t know Mishka! You do know him 
after all! What are you so wild about, Semyonich?” 

“Now then, now then! Don’t try to get round me! Clear out 
-of here, I tell you!” 

The guard was getting angry, and looking round from one side 
to another, he tried to tear his hand out of Chelkash’s close grip. 
But Chelkash calmly gazed at the guard from under his thick eye- 
brows and keeping a tight hold on his hand went on to sgy: 

“Don’t hustle me! I’ll have my say and then go away. Well 
now, tell me, how’re you getting on? How’s the wife, and the chil- 
dren? Are they well?” With flashing eyes, and teeth bared in an 
ironic smile, he added : “I’ve been wanting to pay you a visit for a 
long time, but I’ve been too busy . . . drinking. , . 

“Now, now! None of that! None of your jokes, you skinny devil! 
t’ll give it to you hot if you don’t look out!... What! Do you 
intend to go robbing in the streets and houses now?” 

“Whatever for? There’s plenty of stuff lying about here. Plenty 
J tell you, Semyonich! I hear you’ve swiped another two bales of 
'doth! Take care, Semyonich! See you don’t get caught!” 

Semyonich trembled with indignation, foamed at the mouth, and 
tried to say something. Chelkash released his hand and calmly made 
for the dark gates in long, regular strides. The guard kept close 
.on his beds, swearing like a trooper. 

Chelkash brightened up and whistled a merry tune through his 
teeth. Witli his hands in his trouser poclkets he strode along unhur- 
riedly, throwing biting quips and jests to right and left and getting 
paid in his own coin. 

“Hey, Grishka! Look how the bosses are taking care of you!” 
shouted a dock labourer from a crowd of men who were sprawling 
on the ground, resting after dinner. 

“I’ve no boots on, so Semyonich is seeing that I don’t step onto 
something sharp and hurt my foot,” answered Chelkash. 

They reached the gates. Two soldiers ran their hands down 
'Chelkash’s clothes and then gently pushed him into the street. 
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Chelkash crossed the road and sat down on the curbstone op- 
posite a tavern. A file of loaded carts came rattling out of the dock 
gates. Another, of empty carts, came from the opposite direction, 
their drivers bumping on the seats. The docks belched forth a howl- 
ing thunder and clouds of biting dust. . • . 

Chelkash felt in his element amidst this frenzied bustle. Solid 
gain^, requiring little labour but much skill, smiled in. prospect for 
him. He was confident of his skill, and wrinkling his eyes he pic- 
tured to himself the spree he would have next morning when his 
pockets were filled with bank notes. ... He thought of his chum, 
Mishka; he would have been very useful to him that night if he had 
not broken his leg. He swore to himself as doubt crossed his mind 
as to whether he would be able to manage alone, without Mishka. 
He wondered what the weather would be like at night, and looked 
at the sky. He lowered his eyes and glanced down the street. 

A half a dozen paces away, on the cobbles, leaning back against 
the curb, sat a young lad in a coarse blue homespun, blouse and 
trousers of the same material, hast shoes on his feet, and a dilapidat- 
ed brown cap on his head. Beside him lay a small knapsack and a 
scythe without a haft, wrapped in straw and carefully tied with 
string. The lad was broad-shouldered, thickset, fair-haired, and had 
a sunburnt weather-beaten face and large blue eyes, which looked 
at Chelkash trustfully and good-naturedly. 

Chelkash bared his teeth, poked his tongue out, and pulling a 
horrible face, stared at the lad with wide-open eyes. 

The lad blinked in perplexity at first, but soon he burst oiut 
laughing and shouted between his chuckles: “Aren’t you funny!” And 
then, scarcely rising from the ground, he shifted awkwardly over to 
Chelkash, dragging his knapsack through the dust and rattling the 
heel of his scythe over the cobble-stones. 

“Been on the booze, eh, brother?” he asked Chelkash, tugging at 
the latter’s trousers. 

“Yes, baby, something like that!” confessed Chelkash with a 
smile. He at once took a fancy to this sturdy, good-natured lad 
with the bright childish eyes. “You’ve been out haymaking, eh?” he 
enquired. 

“Yes! . . . But it was plenty of work and little pay. I made noth- 
ing by it. And the people! Hundreds of them! Those people from 

4—830 
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the famine districts came pouring in and knocked thtf price down. 
The job was hardly worth taking. In the Kuban they paid otily 
sixty kopecks. Something awful!... And they say that before they 
used to pay three, four and five rubles!” * 

“Before!.. . Before they used to pay three rubles just to look at 
a Russian! I used to do this job myself about ten years ago. I 
would go to a stanitsa* and say — Pm a Russian! And they’d look 
me up and down, feel my arms, shake their heads in wonder and 
say: ‘Here, take three rubles!’ And then they’d give you food and 
drink, and invite you to stay as long as you like!” 

The lad listened to what Chelkash was saying with mouth wide 
open and amazement and admiration written on his round, tanned 
face; but soon he realized that the hobo was pulling his leg, and, 
smacking hia lips, he burst into a hearty laugh. Chelkash kept a 
straight face, hiding his smile under his moustache. 

“I’m a boob! You talk as if it was all true, and I listen to it 
and believe it. . . . But, still, so help me God, things were better there 
before!” 

“Well, and what am I saying? Ain’t I saying that before things 
were. . . 

“Stop kidding!” interrupted the boy with a wave of his hand. 
“What are you, a shoemaker? Or a tailor? You, I mean.” 

“Me?” asked Chelkash in his turn, and after thinking for a 
moment, he said: “Pm a fisherman.” 

“A fish-er^man! Is that so! So you catch fish?” 

“Fish! Why fish? The fishermen here don’t only catch fish. Mostly 
it’te drowned bodies, lost anchors, sunken ships — things like that. 
They have special hooks for this work. . , .” 

“Yah! It’s all lies!... They must be the fishermen they sing 
about in the song: 

On arid shores 
We spread our nets. 

And barns and sheds we trawl. . . . 

“Have you ever met fishermen like that?” asked Chelkash with 
a smile, looking hard at the boy. 


♦ Cossack village. — Trans, 
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*‘Met thc&m? No, .wh^e coaild I hiive met them? But IVe heard 
about them. . . 

“What do you think of them?” 

“That kind of fisherman, you mean? Well . . , they’re not a bad 
lot. They’re free. They have freedom. ...” 

“What’s ,£reedom to you?... Do you like freedom?” 

“What do yoii think? Be your own master. Go where you like, 

do what you like I should say so! You can keep yourself straight 

and have no milestone round your neck. Have a good time, and 
nothing to worry about, except keep God in mind. What could be 
better?” 

Chelkgsh spat contemptuously and turned his head away, 

“With me it’s like this,” continued the boy. “My father’s dead. 
We’ve only a patch of a farm. My mother’s old. The land’s all dried 
up. What can I do? I’ve got to live. But how? I don’t know. I thinks 
to myself — I’ll go and be a son-in-law in a good house. But what’a 
the use? It would be all right if the father-in-law gave his daughter » 
share of his property, and we could set up for ourselves. But Jo 
3"ou think he’d do that? Not a bit. The devil wants to keep it all 
for himself and expects me to slave for him ... for years! You see 
what I mean? But if I could earn a hundred or a hundred and fiftiy 
rubles, I’d be independent, and I’d say to the father-in-law — you can 
keep your property! If you give Marfa a share, all well and good. 
But if you don’t . . . thank God she’s not the only girl in the villagel 

I’d be quite free. On my own Y-e-s!” The boy heaved a deep 

sigh and went on to say: “But what can I do now? Nothing. I’ll have 
to go and slave for a father-in-law. I thought I’d go to the Kuban 
and earn a couple of hundred rubles, and then everything would be 
all right. I’d be able to live like a gentleman. But I didn’t make 
anything. So I’ll have to go as a labourer after all. . . . I’ll never 
have my own farm now! Ah, well!” 

It was quite evident that the lad was extremely reluctant to go 
as a son-in-law, for as he finished Speaking his face became becloud- 
ed with grief and he squirmed as he lay on the ground. 

Chelkash asked him: 

“Where are you bound for now?” 

“Home, of course! Where else?” 

“How do I know? You might be bound for Turkey.. . . ^ 
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“T-u-rkey!’" drawled the bay in aistonishraent. “What Christians 
go to Turkey? That’s a nice thing to say!” 

“You’re a fool!” said Chelkash, heaving a sigh and turning his 
head away again. This sturdy peasant lad stirred something in 
him. . . . 

He became conscious of a vague, but steadily growing feeling 
of vexation gnawing at the pit of his stomach which prevented him 
from concentrating his mind on the task he had before him that 
night. 

Offended by the snub which had just been administered to him, 
the boy muttered something under his breath and now and again 
cast a sidelong glance at the hobo. He pouted his lips,. puffed out 
his cheeks, and far too rapidly blinked his eyes in the most comical 
fashion. He was obviously disappointed at the conversation with this 
bewhiskered tramp having been brought to such an abrupt close. 

But the tramp paid no more attention to him. He sat on the 
curbstone engrossed in thought, whistling softly to himself, and 
beating time with his dirty, bare heel. 

The lad wanted to pay him out for the snub. 

‘‘Hey, fisherman! Do you often go on the booze?” he began, 
but the “fisherman” suddenly turned his face towards him and 
asked : 

“Listen, baby! Do you want to do a job of work with me to- 
night? Tell me quick!” 

“WTiat kind of job?” the lad asked suspiciously. 

“What do you mean, what kind? Any kind I give you. .. . We’ll 
go fishing. You’ll row the boat.” 

“Oh, all right. Not so bad. I don’t mind taking a job. But ... I 
won’t get into trouble with you, will I? You’re a dark one. . . . 
There’s no lunderstanding you.” 

Chelkash again became conscious of a feeling like heartburn ris- 
ing in his chest. In a low voice of cold anger he said: 

“Then don’t chatter about what you don’t understand. ... If 
you’re not careful I’ll give you a crack over the head that’ll make 
you understand.” 

His eyes flashed. He jumped up from the curbstone, twirled his 
moustache with the fingers of his left hand and clenched his right 
hand into a hard brawny fist. 
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The boy was frightened. He glanced round rapidly, blinked tim- 
idly, and also sprang to his feet. The two stood looking each other 
up and down in silence. 

“Well!*^ asked Chelkash sternly. He was burning and trem- 
bling with rage at the insult he had received from this callow youlJi 
whom he had despised when talking to him, but whom he now hated 
because he had such a healtliy, tanned face, bright blue eyes and 
short sturdy arms, and because he lived in a village somewhere, had 
a home there, and some rich farmer was asking him to be his son-in- 
law; because of his whole past and present, hut most of all because 
this lad, who was only a baby compared with himself, dared to love 
freedom, ijie value of which he did not appreciate, and which he did 
not need. It is always unpleasant to see a man whom you regard as 
being inferior to and lower than yourself love or hate the same things 
that you love and hate and thereby resemble you. 

The lad glared at Chelkash and felt that the latter was his 
master. 

“Oh ... I don’t mind,” he said, “I’m looking for a joib, ain^t I? 
Tt’s all the same to me who I work for, you or somebody else. AH 
I wanted to say was . . . you don’t look like a working man, you’re . . • 
er . . . so ragged. Of course, I know it might happen to anybody* 
Lord, haven’t I seen enough drunkards! Lots of them! And some 
even worse than you.” 

“All right, all right! So you agree?” Chelkash interrupted in a 
milder tone. 

“Me? Why, of course! With pleasure! But how much will you 
pay me?” 

“I pay according to results. It depends on the results. ... On the 
catch. D’you understand? You might get a fiver. Will that be all 
right?” 

Now that it was a question of money the peasant wanted to be 
definite, and he wanted his employer to be definite too. Again dia- 
iTust and suspicion awoke in his mind. 

“No, that doesn’t suit me, brother!” 

Chelkash also began to play the part. 

“Don’t argue. Wait! Let’s go to the pub!” he said. 

They walked down the street side by side. Chelkash twirled his 
moustache with the important air of an employer. The lad’s face 
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expressed complete readiness to obey, and at the same time complete 
•distrust and apprehension. 

“What’s your name?” Chelkash asked him. 

“Gavrila,” the boy answered. 

When they entered the dingy smoke-begrimed tavern, Qielkash 
Walked up to the bar and in the iamiliar tone of a frequenter ordered 
a bottle of vodka, some shchi, roast meat, and tea. When all this 
was served, he curtly said to the barman: “On tick!” The barman 
silently nodded his head. This scene impressed Gavrila and roused 
in him a profound respect for this man, his master, who was so 
•well known and enjoyed such credit in spite of his disreputable 
iappearance. , 

“Well, we’ll have a bite now and then talk business. But wait 
here a moment, I have somewhere to go,” said Chelkash. 

He went out. Gavrila looked around him. The tavern was in 
a basement; it was damp and dismal, and a suffocating smell of 
vodka fumes, stale tobacco smoke, tar, and of some other pungent 
Substance pervaded the place. At a table, opposite Gavrila, sat a red- 
bearded drunken man in seaman’s dress, covered from head to foot 
with coal dust and tar. Hiccoughing every now and again, he sang a 
song in twisted and broken words that sometimes sounded like a 
hiss and sometimes were deeply guttural. He was evidently not a 
Russian. 

. Behind him sat two Moldavian women, ragged, black-haired and 
sunburnt, and they too were drunkenly singing a song, 
f Out of the gloom other figures emerged, all strangely dishevelled, 
all half drunk, noisy and restless 

Gavrila began to feel afraid and longed for the return of his 
master. All the noises of the tavern merged in one monotonous tone, 
and it seemed as though some enormous beast was growling, as 
though, possessing hundreds of different voices, it was angrily and 
blindly struggling to get out of this stone pit, but was unable to 
find the exit. Gavrila felt as though his body was absorbing something 
intoxicating and heavy, which made him dizzy and dimmed his 
eyes, which were roaming round the tavern with curiosity mixed 
with fear. . . . 

Chelkash came back and they began to eat and drink, talking as 
they proceeded with their meal. After the third glass of vodka, Gav- 
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tila was drunk. He felt merry and wanted to say something to please 
his master^ who was such a fine fellow and had given him this 
splendid treat. But the words which welled up in his throat in waves 
could not, for some reason, slip off his tongue, which liiad suddenly 
become so strangely heavy. 

Chelkash looked at him and said with an ironic smile: 

‘^Half seas over already! Ekh, you milksop! What will you 
be like after the fifth glass?. . . Will yoiu be able to work?” 

“Don’t . . . be . . . afraid . , . brother,” stammered Gavrila. “You’ll 
. . . be . . . satisfied. I love you! Let me kiss you, eh?” 

“Now then, none of that! Here, have another drink!” 

Gavrila took another drink, and another, until everything around 
him began to float in even, undulating waves. "Lhis made him feel 
unwell and he wanted to vomit. His face looked foolishly solemn. 
When he tried to talk he smacked his lips in a comical way and! 
mooed like a cow. Chelkash gazed at him absently, as if recalling 
Something, thoughtfully twirling his moustache and smiling sadly. 

The tavern rang with a drunken roar. The red-haired seaman 
was sleeping with his head resting on his elbows. 

“All right, let’s go,” said Chelkash, getting up from the 
table. 

Gavrila tried to get up too, but could not. He swore, and laughed 
idiotically as drunken men do. 

“What a wash-out!” muttered Chelkash, resuming his seat at 
the table opposite Gavrila. 

Gavrila kept on chuckling and gazing stupidly at his master. 
The latter stared back at him, keenly and thoughtfully. He saw be- 
fore him a man whose life had fallen into his wolfish clutches. He 
felt that this life was in his power to turn in any direction he pleased. 
He could crumple it like a playing card, or could help place 
it in a firm peasant groove. He felt that he was the other one’s 
master, but through his mind ran the thought that tliis lad would 
never have to drain the cup of bitterness that fate had compelled 
him, Chelkash, to do.... He both envied and pitied this young life, 
he despised it, and was even conscious of a feeling of regret as 
he pictured the possibility of it falling into other hands like his 

own But in the end all these feelings merged into one that was 

both paternal and practical. He was sorry for the lad, but he need- 
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ed him, He took Gavrila under the armpits, lifted him up and 
gently prodding him from behind with his knee, he pushed him out 
into the tavern yard, laid him in the shade of a wood-pile, sat down 
beside him and lit his pipe. Gavrila wriggled about for a while, 
moaned, and fell asleep. 


II 

“Are you ready?” Chelkash in an unde>rtone asked Gavrila. who 
was fumbling with the oars. 

“In a minute! This rowlock’s loose. Can I igi\e it just one 
hang with the oar?” , 

“No! Don’t make a sound! Force it down with your hand and 
it will slip into its place.” 

Both were noiselessly handling a boat that was moored to the 
stern of one of a whole flotilla of small sailing barges laden with 
oak staves, and of large Turkish feluccas laden with palm and 
sandal wood and thick Cyprus logs. 

The night was dark. Heavy banks of ragged clouds floated 
across the sky. The sea was calm. The water, black and thick, like 
oil, gave off a humid, saline smell and lazily lapped against the 
ship’s sides and the beach, gently rocking Chelkash’s boat. Far 
from the shore loomed the dark hulls of ships, their masts point- 
ing to the sky, tipped with different coloured lights. The sea, 
reflecting these lights, was dotted with innumerable coloured 
patches, which shimmered on its soft, black, velvety siurface. The sea 
was sound asleep, like a labourer after a hard day’s work. 

“We’re off!” said Gavrila, dropping his oars into the water. 

“Aye, aye!” said Chelkash, pulling hard with his steering oar 
to bring the boat into the strip of water between the barges. The 
boat sped swiftly over the slippery water, and with each stroke of 
the oars the water was lit up with a bluish phosphoretecent radiance 
that trailed like a long, soft, fluttering ribbon from the boat’s 
stern. 

“Does your bead still ache?” Chelkash asked in a kindly 
voice. 

“Something awful!... Its ringing like a bell.... I’ll splash 
some water over it in a minute.” 
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“There’s no need to do that. Take this. It’ll help your inside, 
and you’ll soon get better,” said Chelkash, handing Gavrila a flask. 

“I doubt it. . . . Well, God bless us ” 

A soft gurgling sound was heard. 

“Hey, you! That’s enough!” said Chelkash, stopping the boy 
from drinking more. 

The boat pushed ahead again, noiselessly and swiftly winding 
its way among the ships. . . . Suddenly it shot out from among 
the crowd of ships, and the sea — infinite and mighty — spread out 
before them into the blue distance, where mountains of clouds tow- 
ered out of the water — ^some violet and grey with puffy yellow 
borders, rf)thers greenish, the colour of sea water, and others of a 
dull, leaden hue, of the kind which throw heavy, mournful shad- 
OW3. The clouds moved slowly, now merging with and now skirt- 
ing each other, mingling their colours and forms, absorbing each 
other and again emerging in new shapes, majestic and frowning. . . . 
There was something sinisler in the slow movement of this soulless 
mass. It seemed as though over there, on the edge of the sea, their 
number was infinite, and that they would eternally creep across the 
sky in Uiis indifferent manner with the malicious object of preventing 
it from shining again over the slumbering sea with its millions of 
golden eyes — the multi-coloured stars, living and dreamily radiant, 
exciting lofty desires in men to whom their pure radiance is precious. 

“The sea’s fine, isn't it?*’ asked Chelkash. 

“Not bad! Only it makes me feel afraid,” answered Gavrila, 
pulling strongly and steadily at the oars. The water was barely 
audible as it splashed under the strokes of the long oars and shone 
with the warm bluish light of phosphorus. 

“Afraid! You boob!” exclaimed Chelkash contemptuously. 

He, the thief, loved the sea. His vibrating nervous nature, thirst- 
ing for impressions, could not contemplate enough the dark, 
boundless, free and mighty expanse. He felt hurt when he heard 
this answer to his enquiry about the beauty of the thing he loved. 
Sitting in the stern, he cleaved the water with his oar and calmly 
gazed ahead, feeling that he would like to glide far away over its 
velvety surface. 

The sea always gave him a warm expansive feeling which filled 
his whole soul and purged it somewhat of the dross of 
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everyday life. He appreciated this, and loved to see himsfelf a bel- 
ter man, here, amidst the water and the air, where thoughts of 
life, and life itself, always lose, the former their painful acuteness^ 
and the latter all value. At night, the sound of the sea’s soft, 
breathing as it slept floats evenly over its surface, and this limitless 
sound fills a man’s soul with serenity, and gently subduing its 
evil impulses, rouses in it mighty dreams. . . . 

“Where’s the tackle?” Gavri/la suddenly asked, looking ani- 
icmsly into the bottom of the boat- 

Qielkash started. 

“The tackle? I’ve got it here, in the stern.” 

He felt ashamed at having to lie to this boy, and, he also 
regretted the thoughts and feelings that had been disturbed by 
this boy’s question. It made him angry. The familiar sense of 
burning rose in his breast and throat, and this irritated him still 
more. 

“Now look here!” he said to Gavrila in a hard, stem voice. 
“You sit still and mind your own business. I hired you to row. 
Do the job I hired you for. If you wag your tongue too much, 
you’ll be sorry for it! Do you understand me?” 

The boat shivered for a moment and stopped. The oars remained 
in the water, causing it to foam. Gavrila wriggled uncom- 
fortably on his seat. 

“Row!” 

A foul oath shook the air. Gavrila swung back his oars. The 
boat shot forward, as if with fright, and sped on at a rapid, 
jerky pace, noisily cleaving the water. 

“Steady now, steady!” 

Qielkash stood up in the stem, and keeping hold of the steer- 
ing oar, he glared coldly into Gavrila’s pale face. Bending for- 
ward, he looked like a cat crouching for a spring. In his rage he 
ground his teeth so hard that it could be distinctly heard, and 
Cavrila’s teeth, chattering with fear, were no less audible, 

“Who’s that shouting?” came a stem cry from the sea. 

“Row! Row, you devil!... Quieter!.,, I’ll murder you, you 
dog!... Go on!... Row!... One! Two! Make a sound, and Fll 
tear yo-u limb from limb!” hissed Chelkash. And then he went on in 
a jeering tone: “Afraid! Booby!” 
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“Mother of God. . . . Holy Mary . . whispered Gavrila, trem- 
bling with fear and exertion. 

The boat swung round smoothly and returned to the docks, 
where the ship’s lights crowded in multi-coloured groups, and the 
tall masts were visible. 

“Hey! Who’s that shouting?” came the voice again, but it 
sounded more distant this time. Chelkash became calmer. 

“It’s you that’s shouting,” he said in answer to the distant 
voice, and then he turned to Gavrila, who was still muttering his 
prayers, and said: “We4, brother, you’re lucky! If that devil had 
come after us, it would have been all up with you. Do you under- 
stand wh^t I mean? I’d have put you over to feed the fishes!” 

Chelkash now spoke calmly and even good-humouredly, but 
Gavrila still trembling with fear, begged of him; 

“Let me go! I ask you in the name of Christ, let me go! Put 
me ashore somewhere! Ay-ay-ay!... I’m lost! I’m a lost man! 
Remember God and let me go! What do you want me for? I’m no 
good for this sort of job. . . . I’ve never been on one like this be- 
fore. . . . This is the first time... . Lord! I’m lost. I’m lost! Christ, 
how you fooled me, brother, eh? It’s a sin. . , . You are damning 
your own soul!. . . Some business. . . .” 

“What business?” Chelkash asked sternly. “What business, eh?” 

The lad’s fear amused him, and he delighted in it as well as 
in the thought of what a terrible fellow he, Chelkash, was. 

“Shady business, brother!... Let me go, for God’s sake!,.. 
Wlhat do you want me for?. . . Please. ... Be good. . . .” 

“Shut up! If I didn’t need you, I wouldn’t have taken you. 
Do you understand?. . . Well, shut up!” 

“Lord!” sighed Gavrila. 

“Stop snivelling, or you’ll get it in the neck!” snapped Chel- 
kash. 

But Gavrila, unable to restrain himself any longer, sobbed 
quietly, wept, sniffed, wriggled on his seat, but row^ed strongly, 
desperately. 

The boat shot forward like an arrow. Again the dark hulls of 
the ships loomed before them, and soon the boat was lost among 
them, winding like a shuttle in and out of the narrow strips of 
water between them. 
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“Now listen! If anybody asks you about anything, you’re to keep 
mum, if you want to keep alive, that is! Do you understand meV” 

“Ekh!” sighed Gavrila resignedly in answer to this stern com- 
mand. Then he added bitterly: “Fm done for, I am!” 

“Stop snivelling, I tell you!” said Chelkash in an angry whisper. 

This whisper robbed Gavrila of all capacity to think; his mind was 
benumbed by a chill foreboding of evil. He mechanically dropped 
the oars, leaned far back, raised the oars and dropped them again, 
all the time keeping his eyes riveted on the tips of his bast shoes. 

The sleepy murmur of the waves sounded angry and terrify- 
ing. Tliey entered the docks. . . , From beyond its granite walls 
came sounds of human voices, the splashing of water, singing and 
shrill whistling. 

“Stop!” whispered Chelkash. “Ship your oars! Hold on to the 
wall! Quieter, you devil!” 

Gavrila clutched at the wall and worked the boat along; the 
thick coating of slime that covered the masonry deadened the sound 
of the gunwale as it scraped along its side. 

“Slop!... Give me the oars! Come this wav! Where's your 
passport? In your knapsack? Give me your knapsack^ Look sharp! 
That’s to prevent your running away, ray friend. . . . You won’t run 
away now. You might have bolted without the oars, but you’d be 
afraid to run away without your passport. Wait here! Mind! If 
you blab — I’ll find you even if you’re at the bottom of the sea!” 

Suddenly clutching at something witli his hands, Chelkash leaped 
upwards and vanished over the wall- 

Gavrila shuddered. . . . All this had happened so quickly. He 
felt the accursed burden of fear which weighed upon him in the 
presence of this bewhiskered, skinny thief, dropping, slipping of! 
his shoulders.... Here was a chance to get away!... He breathed 
a sigh of relief and looked around. On the left towered a black, 
mastless hull; it looked like an enormous coffin, deserted and emp- 
ty. . Every wave that struck its side awoke a hollow, muffled 
echo that sounded like a sigh. On the right, the grey stone wall of 
the mole stretched above the surface of the water, like a cold, 
heavy serpent. Behind him loomed some black piles, and in front, 
in the space between the wall and the coffin, he could see the sea, 
silent, desolate, and the black clouds floating above it. The clouds 
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moved across the sky slowly, large and ponderous, spreading hor- 
ror out of the darkness and seeming ready to crush one with their 
weight. All was cold, black and sinister. Gavrila grew frightened 
again, and this fright was worse than that with which Chelkaish 
imbued him; it gripped his breast in its powerful embrace, reduced 
him to a helpless clod and held him fast lo the seat of the boat. 

Silence reigned all around. Not a sound was heard, except for 
the sighing of the sea. The clouds still crept across the sky slow- 
ly and lazily, but they rose out of the sea in infinite numbers. The 
sky loo looked like a sea. but a restless one, suspended over the 
calm, smooth and slumbering sea below. The clouds seemed to be 
descending upon the earth in grey, curly waves, into the chasms 
from which the wind had torn, them, and upon the newly-rising 
waves, not yet crested with angry greenish foam. 

Gavrila felt crushed by this gloomy silence and beauty and 
yearned to see his master again. Suppose he didn’t come back?.,. 
Time passed slowly, more slowly than the clouds creeping across 
the sky. . . . And as lime passed the silence became more sinis- 
ter. ... At last the sounds of splashing and rustling and something 
resembling a whisper came from the other side of the mole. 
Gavrila thought he would die on the spot. 

“P’st! Are you asleep? Hold this.... Careful now!” It was 
Chelkash’s muffled voice. 

Something heavy and cube-shaped dropped from the wall. 
Gavrila caught it and put it in the hotlom of the boat. A second 
object of the same kind followed. And then Chelkash’s tall figure 
appeared over the wall, the oars appeared out of somewhere, 
Gavrila’s knapsack fell at his feet, and breathing heavily, Chelkash 
slipped into the stern of the boat. 

Gavrila gazed at him with a pleased but timid smile. 

“Are you tired?” he asked. 

“Yes, a bit! Now then lake lo the oars and pull! Pull with 
all your might! You’ve done well, my lad! Half the job’s done. 
The only thing now is to slip past those devils out there — and 
then you can get your share and go home to your Masha. I sup- 
pose you have a Masha, haven’t you?” 

“N-no!” answered Gavrila, pulling at the oars with all his 
might. His chest heaved like a pair of bellows and his arms worked 
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like steel springs. The water swirled from under the boat’s 
keel, and the blue track at its stern was wider now. Gavrila was 
drenched with his own perspiration, but he continued to row with 
all his might. Twice that night he had had a terrible fright; he 
did not wish to have a third one. All he longed for was to get 
over this accursed job as quickly as possible, to go ashore and 
run away from this man before he did indeed kill him, or get 
him landed in jail. He decided not to discuss anything with him, not 
to contradict him, to do all he told him to do, and if he succeeded 
in escaping from him, to offer a prayer to St. Nicholas the Miracle- 
Worker the very next morning. An ardent prayer was ready to 
burst from his breast at this very moment, but he restrained himself. 
He puffed like a steam engine and now and again glanced at 
Chelkash from under his brows. 

But Chelkash, tall, thin, his lK)dy bent forward, looking like a 
bird ready to take to flight, peered with hawkish eyes into the dark- 
ness ahead and twitched his beak-like nose. He grasped the steering 
oar tightly with one hand and with the other twirled his moustache, 
which also twitched from the smiles that twisted his thin 
lips. He was pleased with his haul, with himself, and with this 
lad who was so terribly frightened of him, and whom he had 
converted into his slave. He watched Gavrila putting every ounce 
of strength into his oars and felt sorry for him. He wanted to 
cheer him up. 

*‘Hey!” he said softly with a laugh. “You were frightened, 
weren’t you?” 

“N-no! Not much,” gasped Gavrila, ^ 

“You needn’t pull so hard now. It’s all over. There’s only one 
spot that we've got to pass. • . . Take a rest. . . .” 

Gavrila obediently stopped rowing, wiped the perspiration from 
his face with his sleeve and dropped the oars. 

“Well, have another go now,” said Chelkash after a little while. 
“But don’t make the water talk. There’s a gate we have to 
pass. Quietly now, quietly! They’re a stern lot here.... They 
wouldn’t hesitate to .shoot and bore a hole in your head before you 
have time to shout — oh!” 

The boat now glided slowly over the water making scarcely a 
sound, except for the blue drops that dripped from the oars and 
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caused small, blue, momentary patches to form on the water where 
they fell. The night became darker and even more silent. The 
dky no longer resembled a storm-tossed sea — tthe clouds had spread 
and covered it with a smooth heavy blanket that hung low and 
motionless over the water. The sea became still calmer and black- 
er, its warm saline odour became still more pungent, and it no 
longer seemed as broad as it was before. 

‘T wish it would rain!” whispered Chelkash. “We’d get through 
as if we were behind a curtain.” 

On the right and left eerie structures loomed out of the bladk 
water — barges, motionless, gloomy, and also black. But on one of 
them a light was moving; evidently somebody carrying a lantern 
was walking on the deck. The sea sounded plaintive and hollow, 
as it lapped against the sides of the barges, and the barges an^ 
swered with a cold, muffled echo, as if arguing with the sea and 
refusing to yield to its plaint. 

“A cordon!” exclaimed Chelkash in a scarcely audible whisper. 

The moment Chelkash told him to row more slowly, Gavrila 
w’as again overcome by that feeling of tense expectation. He bent 
forward and peered into the darkness, and he felt as if he were 
growing, as if his bones and sinews were stretching within him, 
giving him a dull pain; his head, filled with but one thought, 
ached; the skin on his back quivered, and small, sharp, cold nee- 
dles were shooting through his legs. His eyes ached from the 
tenseness with which he peered into the darkness, out of which, every 
moment, he expected to hear the cry: “Stop, thief!” 

And now, when Chelkash whispered “cordon,” Gavrila shud- 
dered; a piercing, burning thought shot through his brain and 
sent his taut nerves tingling. He wanted to shout and' call for 

help He opened his mouth, rose slightly from the seat, stuck 

out his chest and look a deep breath — ^biit suddenly he was para- 
lysed by fear, which struck him like a whip. He closed his eyes 
and collapsed in the bottom of the boat. 

Ahead of the boat, far away on the horizon, out of the bladk 
water, ani enormous, fiery-blue sword rose and cleaved the darkness 
of the night; it ran its edge over the clouds and then lay on the 
breast of the sea, a broad blue strip. And within this bright strip 
ships appeared out of the darkness, ships hitherto invisible, black. 
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silent, and shrouded in the solemn gloom of the night. They looked 
n& though they had long been at the bottom of the sea, sent there 
by the mighty power of the storm, and had now risen at the co-m- 
mand of the fiery sword that was born of the sea — had risen to 
look at the sky and at everything that was on the| water. . , . Their 
rigging, clinging to their masts like festoons of seaweed brought 
up from the sea bottom together with the black giants who were 
enmeshed in their net. The sinister blue sword rose again out of 
the depth of the sea, and flashing, again cleaved the night, and 
again lay flat on the water, but in another direction. And where 
it lay, other ships’ hulls, hitherto invisible, appeared. 

The boat stopped and rocked on the water as if in perplexity. 
Gavrila lay in the bottom of the boat, his face covered with his 
hands. Chelkash jabbed at him with his foot and hissed furiously: 

“That’s the Customs cruiser, you fool. . .. It’s an electric lamp! 
Get up, you doll! ITieyll shine the light on us in a minute 
and everything will be all up with you and me! Get up!” 

At last a kick from the heel of a heavy top boot heavier than 
the first caught Gavrila in the back. He started up, and still 
afraid to open bis eyes, took his seal, groped for the oars and be- 
gan to row. 

“Quieter! Quieter, or I’ll murder you!... What a dolt you arc, 
the devil take you! What frightened you, ugly mug? A lantern, 
that’s all it is! Quieter with the oars... you sour-faced devil!... 
They’re on the lookout for smugglcrs.They won’t see us — they’re 
too far out. Don’t be afraid, they won’t see us. Now we. . . .” Chel- 
kash looked round triumphantly. “Of course! We’re out of it! 
Phew!... Well, you're lucky, you thick-iheaded boob!’’ 

Gavrila said nothing. He pulled at the oars and, breathing heav- 
ily, looked out of the corners of bis eyes in the direction where 
the fiery swqrd was rising and falling. He could not possibly be- 
lieve what Chelkash said — ^that this was only a lantern!. The cold 
blue radiance that cleaved the darkness caused the sea to sparkle 
with mysterious silvery brilliance, and Gavrila again felt hypno- 
tized by that soul-crushing fear. He rowed mechanically, crouching 
as if expecting a blow from above, and now he was bereft of all 
desire — he was empty and soulless. The excitement of this night 
had driven everything human out of liim. 
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But Chelkash was jubilant. His nerves, accustomed to shocks, 
were now relaxed. His moustache twitched voluptuously and a light 
shone in his eyes. He felt splendid. He whistled through his teeth, 
inhaled deep breaths of the moist* sea air. He looked around, 
and smiled good-naturedly when his eyes fell upon Gavrila. 

The wind swept down and chopped up the sea. The clouds were 
now -thinner and less opaque, but they covered the whole sky. 
The wind, though still light, was freely sweeping over the sea, 
but the clouds were motionless and seemed to be absorbed in grey, 
dull thought. 

“Now lad, it’s time you pulled yourself together! You look as 
if all your guts have been squeezed out of your body and there’s 
nothing left but a bag of bones! It’s aM over now. Hey!” 

Gavrila was pleased to hear a human voice at last, even if 
that voice was Chelkash’s. 

“I can hear what you say,” he said softly, 

“Very well, then, milksop. . . . Come and steer and I’ll take 
the oars. I suppose you’re tired.” 

Gavrila mechanically changed places with Chelkash. and as 
they crossed, Chelkash saw the boy’s woe-begone face, and he no- 
ticed that his legs were trembling. He felt sorry for him. Patting 
him on the shoulder, he said: 

“Come on, lad! Don’t l)e so down in the dumps. You’ve earned 
a good bit toniglil. I’ll reward you well, my boy. Would you 
like the feel of a twenty-five ruble bill?” 

“I don’t w^ant anything. All I want is to get ashore. . . 

Chelkash waved his hand in disgust, spat, look up the oars 
and began to row, swinging the oars far back with bis long arms. 

Tlie sea woke up and began to play with its lillle waves, giv- 
ing birth to them, omamentinig them with fringes of foam, dash- 
ing them against each other, and breaking them up into fine 
spray. The foam melted with hisses and sighs, and the air all 
around was filled with a nmusical splashing noise. Even the dark- 
ness seemed to come to life. 

Chelkash began to talk. 

“Well now, tell me,” he said. “You’ll go hack to your viPage 
and get married, and start grubbing the earth and sow corn. The 
wife will start bearing children. You won’t have enough food for 
5-830 
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them. Well, you’ll be struggling all your life Is there any 

pleasure in that?” 

“Pleasure! I should say there isn’t!” answered Gavrila with a 
shudder. 

Here and there the wind rent the clouds apart and scraps of 
the sky with one or two stars in them peeped between the spaces. 
Reflected in the sea, these stars played among the waves, now van- 
ishing and now twinkling again. 

“Steer to the right!” said Chelkash, “we shall be there soon. . . . 
Y-e-ss!.... We’re finished. It was a nice job! D’you see how it 
is?... One night’s work, and we land a cool five hundred!” 

“Fi-v-e hundred?!” drawled Gavrila incredulously. But he at 
once caught fright and hurriedly asked, kicking one of the bales 
at the bottom of the boat: “What’s this?” 

“That’s worth a lot of money. If we sold it at its proper price 
we could get a thousand for it. But Til ask for less. . , . Clever, ain’t 
it?” 

“Y-e-s?” drawled Gavrila interrogatingly. “I wish I could get 
a bag like that!” he added with a sigh as he suddenly romem- 
bered his village, his wretched farm, his mother, and all that was 
distant and dear to him, and for the sake of which he had left 
home to earn some money, and had gone through all the horrors 
of this night. He was overwhelmed by a wave of recollections of 
his little village which scrambled down the steep slope to the riv- 
er that was concealed by birches, willows, ash, and bird cherry. . . . 
“Wouldn't that be fine,” he murmured with a mournful sigh. 

“Y-e-s!” continued Chelkash. “I’m thinking how nice it would 
be for you now to take the train home. . . . Wouldn’t you have all 
the girls running after you! You could choose any one you liked! 
You couM build yourself a new house. ... I don’t think you’ll 
have enough to build a new one though. . . 

“That’s true ... it won’t be enough to build a house. Timb^r’^ 
dear in our parts.” 

“Well, you could repair the old one. Wliat about a horse? 
Have you got one?” 

“A horse! Yes, I’ve got a horse, but she’s too old, the devil.” 

“Well, you could buy a horse. Fkh, a f-i-n-e horse! And a 
cow . . . sheep . . . and poultry. ... Eh?” 
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“’Oh, don’t talk about it!... Good Lord! Wouldn’t I live then!” 

*‘Y-e-8, brother, it wouldn’t be at all bad. . . . I’ve got some 
idea of what that kind of life is. I had my own little nest once. . . . 
My father was one of the richest men in our village. . . 

Chelkash lazily pulled at the oars. The boat rocked on the 
waves that were playfully lapping against its sides, barely moving 
over the dark sea which was becoming more and more boisterous. 
The two men dreamed as they rocked on the water, thoughtfully 
gazing around. Wishing to soothe the lad and cheer him up, Chel- 
kash had turned Gavrila’s thoughts to his village and had begun 
the talk in a bantering tone, hiding his smile under his moustache. 
When questioning Gavrila and reminding him of the joys of 
peasant life, in which he himself had long been disillusioned, had 
forgotten and had only recalled now he gradually allowed him^ 
self to be carried away by this new train of thought. He stopped 
questioning the lad about his village and its affairs, and, before he 
w^as aware of it, continued in the following strain: 

“The main thing in peasant life, brother, is freedom! You’re 
your own master. You have a house. It’s not worth much, but it’s 
your own. You have land; only a patch, but it’s your own! You 
are a king on your land!.. . You have a face. ... You can demand 
respect from everybody.... Isn’t that so?” he concluded feelingly. 

Gavrila stared at him with curiosity, and he too was carried 
away by the same feeling. In the course of this conversation he 
forgot the kind of man he was dealing with and saw before him 
a peasant, like himself, stuck to the land forever by the sweat of 
many generations, bound to it by the recollections of childhood, 
but who had voluntarily run away from it and its cares, and was 
suffering due punishment for this truancy. 

“Yes, brother, what you say is true!” he said. “Oh how true! 
Look at yourself. Wliat are you now without land? Land is like 
a mother, you can’t forget it so easily.” 

Chelkash awoke from his musing. ... He was conscious of that 
irritating heartburn w^hich he always felt whenever his pride — the 
pride of the reckless daredevil — was touched by anybody, partic- 
ularly by one whom he despised. 

“Stop sermonizing!” he said fiercely. “Did you think I was 
talking seriously?... You must lake me for a fool!” 
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•‘You’re a funny chap!’* Gavrila blurted out, feeling crushed 
again. “I wasn’t talking about you, was I? There’s lots of men 
like you. Lots of them! Ekh! How many unhappy people there are 
in the world!... Roaming around!...” 

“Here, come and take the oars, you boob!” commanded Chel- 
kash, for some reason restraining the flood of oaths that came 
rushing up into his throat. 

They changed places again, and as he stepped over the bales 
in the bottom of the boat to reach the stem, Chelkash felt an al- 
most irresistible desire to give Gavrila a push that would send 
him tumbling into the sea. 

The conversation was not resumed, but Chelkash felt the breath 
of the village even in Gavrila’s silence. . • . Musing over the 
past, he forgot to steer, with the result that the boat, turned by 
current, drifted out to sea. The waves seemed to understand that 
the boat had lost its way and began to loss it higher and higher, 
lightly playing with it, causing kindly l>lue lights to flash under 
the oars. And before Che’kash’s mental vision floated pictures of 
the past, of the distant past which was separated from the present 
by a wall of eleven years of hobo life. He saw himself as a child; 
he saw his village; his mother, a plump ruddy-cheeked woman 
with kind grey eyes; he saw his father, a red-bearded giant with a 
stern face; he saw himself as a bridegroom, and he saw his wife, 
black-eyed Anfisa, a soft, buxom, cheerful girl with a long plait of 
hair; he saw himself again as the handoome Guardsman; again he saw 
his father, now grey and bent by toil, and his mother wrinkled and 
bowed; he also saw the vision of his return to his village from the 
army, and how proud his falher was of his Grigori, of this handsome, 
sturdy, bewhlskered soldier. . . . Memory, that scourge of the unhap- 
py, reanimates even the stones of the past, and even pours a drop 
of honey into the poison that one had once to drink. . . , 

Chelkash felt as if he were being fanned by the tender, sooth- 
ing breath of his native air. which wafted to his ears the kind 
w^ords of his mother, the grave speech of his earnest peasant father, 
many forgotten sounds and many fragrant smeMs of mother earth 
w-hich has only just thawed, which has only just been ploughed, 
and is only just being covered with the emerald silken carpet of 
winter wheat He felt lonely, uprooted and isolated forever 
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from the way of life which had produced the blood that now flowed 
in his veins. 

“Hey! Where are we going?’* suddenly exclaimed Gavrila. 

Chelkash started and looked round with the alert gaze of a 
bird of prey. 

“Christ, look where we have drifted to! Lay to the oars! Pulll 
Pull harder!” 

“You’ve been dreaming, eh,” Gavrila asked with a smile* 

“I’m tired. . . .” 

“So now we won’t get caught with these, will we?” Gavrila 
asked, kicking at the bales at the bottom of the boat. 

“No! ... You can ease your mind on that score. I’ll deliver 
them and get the money.... Y-e-s!” 

“Five hundred?” 

“No less.” 

“A tidy sum! Wish I had it! Ekh, wouldn’t I play a tune with it!” 

“On the farm?” 

“I should say so! I’d....” 

And Gavrila flew off on winged dreams. Chelkash remained si- 
lent. His moustache drooped; his right side, splashed by the 
spray, was dripping wet. His eyes were now sunken and had lost 
their brightness. Everything rapacious in him had sagged, subdued 
by humiliating thoughts, which were reflected even from the folds 
of his grimy blouse. 

He swung the boat rounid abruptly and steered towards some- 
thing black that loomed out of the water- 

The sky was again overcast and rain fell, a fine, warm rain, 
w^hich pattered merrily as the drops struck the backs of the waves. 

“Stop! Be quiet!” commanded Chelkash. 

The boat’s nose struck the side of a barge. 

“Are they asleep, or what, the devils?” growled Chelkash, 
catching hold with a boat hook of some ropes that were dangling 
from the deck. “Drop the ladder! Blast it! It must go and rain 
now! Why couldn’t it have rained before! Hey, you swabs! Hey!” 

“Is that you, Sclkash?” came a voice from above that sounded 
like the mewing of a cat. 

“Come on, drop the ladder!” 

“Kalimera, Selkash!” 
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“Drop the ladder, you hell-smoked devil!” roared Chelkash, 

“Oh how angry he eez tonight.... Eloy!” 

“Up you go, Gavrila!” said Chelkash to his mate. 

Within a moment they were on the deck, where three dark- 
bearded figures were animatedly chattering to each other in a strange 
lisping tongue and looking over the gunwale down at Chelkash’s boat. 
A fourth, wrapped in a long chlamys, went up to Chelkash, silently 
shook hands with him, and then glanced suspiciously at Gavrila. 

“Gel the money by the morning,” said Chelkash to him curtly. 
Fll turn in now. Come on, Gavrila! Do you want anything to eat?” 

“All I want is to sleep , , answered Gavrila, and five minulcs 
later he was snoring, while Chelkash, silling beside him, ‘was try- 
ing on somebody's top boot, pensively spitting on the side and whis- 
tling a mournful tune through his teeth. Then he stretched out 
beside Gavrila, put his hands under the back of his head and lay 
there, twitching his moustache. 

The barge rocked gently on the playful water. Something creaked 
plaintively. The rain pattered softly on the deck. The waves 
splashed against the side of the barge. . . . And it all sounded so 
sad, like a cradle song -sung by a mother who had no hopes of 
happiness for her son. . . . 

Chelkash bared his teeth, raised his head, looked around, 

whispered something to himself, and lay clown again He spread 

out his legs, and this made him look like a huge pair of scissors. 


Ill 

He woke up first, looked around anxiously, calmed down at 
once and looked at Gavrila who was still sleeping, snoring lustily, 
with a smile spread all over his boyish, healthy, sunburnt face. 
Chelkash sighed and climbed up a narrow rope ladder. A patch of 
leaden sky peered down the hatchway. It was already light, but 
the day was dull and grey, as it usually is in the autumn. 

Chelkash returned about two hours later. His face was flushed 
and his moustaches were dashingly screwed upward. He wore a tu- 
nic and buckskin breeches, and a pair of tall, stout top boots. He 
looked like a huntsman. Although not new, the costume was still 
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sound and suited him well. It made him look broader, concealed his 
gauntness and gave him a martial appearance. 

“Hey, you calf, get up!” he cried, pushing Gavrila with his foot 

Gavrila jumped up. Still half asleep, he failed to recognize 
Ghelkash and stared at him with dull, sleepish eyes. Chelkash burst 
out laughing. 

“You do look fine!” exclaimed Gavrila at last, with a broad 
smile. “Quite a gentleman!” 

“That doesn’t take long with us. Well, aren’t you a frightened 
babv! You thought you were going to die a thousand times last 
jiighl. didn’t you?” 

“Yes, Iwjt judge for yourself. It was the first time I was on a job 
like that! I might have damned ray soul for the rest of my life!” 

“Would you come with me again?” 

“Again?... Well.... What can I say? What will I get out of 
it? Tell me that!” 

“Well, suppose you’d get two rainbow ones?” 

“Two hundred rubles? That’s not so bad. ... Fd go for that. . . .” 

“But wait a minute! What about damning your soul?” 

“Well ... perhaps ... it won’t be damned!” answered Gavrila 
with a smile. And if it wT)n’t . . . I’ll be a made man for life.” 

Chelkash laughed merrily and said: 

“All right! Enough of joking, let’s go ashore....” 

They were in the boat again. Chelkash at the tiller and Gav- 
rila at the oars. Above them was Uie grey sky, evenly overcast 
with clouds. The dull green sea played with the boat, boisterously 
tossing it on its waves, which were still merrily casting bright salty 
Isprays into the boat. Far ahead loomed a yellow^ strip of sandy 
shore, and behind them stretched the vast expanse of the sea, fur- 
rowed by packs of waves that were ornameiitod with flufiy white 
foam. There, too, in the distance, were numerous ships; far on the 
left was visible a whole forest of masts, and the white houses of 
the town, whence came a muffled rumble which, mingling with the 
splashing of the waves, created fine, powerful music. . . . And over 
all was cast a thin film of grey -mist, which made things seem re- 
mote from each other. . . . 

“Ekh! There’ll be hell let loose this evening!” said Chelkash, 
nodding in the direction of the sea. 
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“A storm?*’ asked Gavrila, ploughing the waves with power- 
ful strokes. He was already drenched from head to foot from the 
spray which the wind scattered over the sea. 

“That’s it!” said Chelkash. 

Gavrila looked into his face enquiringly. . . . 

“Well, how much did they give you?” he asked at last, realizing 
that Chelkash was not inclined to talk. 

“Look!” said Chelkash, showing Gavrila something that he drew 
from his pocket, 

Gavrila saw a roll of coloured bills, and his eyes lit up with joy. 

“Ekh!... And I thought you were kidding me! How much have 
you got there?” 

“Five hundred and forty!” 

“My word!” exclaimed Gavrila in a whisper, following the 
five hundred and forty rubles with his greedy eyes as Chelkash put 
the money back into his pocket. “Ekh! If only I had as much as 
that!” — and he heaved a mournful sigh. 

“Won’t we have a wonderful time, my lad!” exclaimed Chel- 
kash cheerfully. “Ekh, we’ll go on the spree!... Don’t worry! 
You’ll get your share. . , . I’ll give you forty. Does that satisfy you? 
I’ll give it to you right now if you want to?” 

“If it’s not loo much for you.... Why not? I’ll take it!” 

Gavrila trembled with the expectation that gnawed in his breast. 

**Oh, you devil’s baby! I’ll take it, you say! Well, take it, 
pleas*^! Do me a favour! I don’t know what to do with all this 
money! Help me to get rid of it. Take it. do!” 

Chelkash held out several bi’Is. Gavrila look them with a trem- 
hling hand, dropped the oars and tucked the bills inside his blouse, 
greedily screwing up his eyes and inhaling noisil}", as if he 
were drinking something very hot. Chelkash watched him with an 
ironic smile. Gavrila again took up the oars and rowed with down- 
cast eyes nervously, hurriedly, as if afraid of something. His shoul- 
ders and ears twitched. 

“You’re greedy!,.. That’s bad But it’s not surprising 

You’re a peasant . . .” said Chelkash pensively. 

“But look what you can do with money!” exclaimed Gavrila, 
aflush with excitement; and he began to talk rapidly, hurriedly, 
as if trying to catch up with his thoughts and clutching at words, 
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about life in the village with money and without money, about the 
honour, abundance and pleasure one can acquire with money* 

Chelkash listened attentively, with a grave face and eyes screwed 
up as if thinking hard. Now and again he smiled with satisfaction- 

“Here we are!” he exclaimed, interrupting Gavrila. 

A wave lifted the boat and landed it on the sandy beach, 

“Well, it’s all over now, brother. Pull the boat up higher so- 
ihat it won’t be washed away. They’ll come for it. And now we^ 
must part!... It’s eight verfets from here to town. I suppose you 
are going back to town, aren’t you?” 

A shrewd, good-natured smile lit up Chelkash’s face, and his 
wliole bearing indicated that he had ihoujrht of something pleasing 
to himself and surprising for Gavrila. Thrusting his hands in his 
pocket, he rustled the bills that were lying in them. 

“No, ... I ... won’t go . . . I . . .” gasped Gavrila as if he were 
choking, 

Chelkash looked at him and asked: 

“What’s ailing you?” 

“Nothing ... only....” Gavrila’s face was alternately flushed 
and ashen-grey, and he stood there wriggling, whether from a de- 
sire to hurl himself upon Chelkash, or because he was torn by 
another desire difficult to fulfill, it was hard to say. 

Chelkash felt uneasy at the sight of the lad’s agitation and he 
waited to see what the upshot of it would be. 

Gavrila began to laugh in a queer way that sounded more like 
sobbing. He hung his bead, so that Chelkash was unable to see 
the expression on his face; only his ears were visible, and these 
grew red and pale by turns, 

“Go to the devil!” exclaimed Chelkash, waving his hand in 
disgust. “Have you fallen in love with me, or what? Stands there 
wriggling like a girl! Or is it that you don’t want to part from 
me? Now then, you boob! Speak up, or else I’ll go away!” 

“You’ll go away?” shrieked Gavrila. 

The sandy, deserted beach shuddered at the sound of this shriek, 
and the sandy ridges washed up by the waves of the sea seemed 
to heave. Chelkash too shuddered. Suddenly Gavrila darted towards 
Chelkash, threw himself at his feet and flinging his arms around 
his knees gave a sudden tug. Chelkash staggered and dropped heavily 
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to the sand- Grinding his teeth, he raised his long arm and was about 
to bring his clenched fist down upon Gavrila’s head when the blow 
was checked by the lad’s shy and plaintive whisper; 

“Be a good fellow!. Give me that money! For the sake of 
Christ, give it to me! It isn’t much to you. You got it in one 
night. . . . Only one night, but it would take me years. . . . Give it 
to me, and I will pray for you ! Always. ... In three churches. . . . 
rH pray for the salvation of your soul!... You will only throw 
the money away. ... Rut I, I’d put it in the land! Give me the 
money! It isn’t much to >oii. You can easily get some more. One 
night ... and you are rich! Do me a good turn. After all, you’re 
a lost man.... There's nothing before you.... But I...*. Oh.... 
What couldn’t I do with the money! Give it to me!” 

(JhelkasJi sat on the sand, frightened, amazed and angry, lean- 
ing back and propping himself up with his arms, saying not a 
word, but staring with wide open eyes at the lad wlio was press- 
ing his head against lus knees and whispering, gasping and plead- 
ing. At last he pushed the boy away, jumped to his feet, thrust 
his hand in his pocket, look out several bills and flung them at 
Gavrila. 

“Here you are! Take them ...” he shouted, trembling with ex- 
citement, filled with both intense pity and hatred for this greedy 
slave. And having throwm the money at him, he felt like a hero. 

“I wanted to give you more myself,” he said. “My heart was 
softened last iiiglil, thinking of my village. ... I thought to myself: 
I’ll help the lad. I just waited to see what you w^ould do, whether 
you would ask for it or not. But you. . .. Kkh! You’ve got no guts! 
You re a Ijeggar!... Is it worth while tormenting yourself like 
that for money? Fool! Greedy devils!.... They ve no self re- 
spect. . . . They’d sell themselves for five kopecks!. . , 

“Angel!... May Clirisi guard and save you! I’m a different 
man now.... I’m rich!” squealed Gavrila, in a transport of joy, 
putting llie money inside his h’ouse with a trembling hand. “You 
are an angel!. . . I shall never forget you. not as long as I live!. .. 
And r\\ tell my wife and inv children to pray for you!” 

Hearing these rapturous cries and seeing thf» lad’s radiant face 
distorted by this paroxysm of greed, Chelkash felt that he, a thief, a 
rake, lorn from all his kith and kin, would never become a greedy. 
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Ipw, self-degrading creature like this. No! He would never sink so 
low!. .. And this thought and feeling, making him conscious of his 
own freedom, kept him on the deserted seashore with Gavrila. 

‘‘You’ve made me happy for life!” shouted Gavrila again, seiz- 
ing Chelkash’s hand and pressing it against his own face. 

Chelkash remained silent, baring his teeth like a wolf. Gavrila 
kept on chattering: 

“And just imagine! As we were coming here I was thinking to 
myteelf: Fll give him, meaning you, one c-rr-a-c-k over the head 
with the oar . . . take the money, and chuck him, meaning you, 
into the sea. . . . Nobody would miss him, I thought to myself. 
And even if he was missed, nobody would worry about him. He’s 
not the kind of man anybody would make a fuss about!... No 
use to anybody. Who would stand up for him?!” 

Chelkash seized Gavrila by the throat and barked: 

“Give that money back!” 

Gavri’a struggled, but Chelkash’s other arm wound round him 
like a snake. . . . There was a screech of tearing cloth, and Gavrila 
lay on the sand kicking his legs, his blouse ripped dowm to the 
hem, his eyes staring with wild amazement and his fingers clutch- 
ing the air. Chelkash stood there, tall, straight, thin, with a 
rapacious look on his face. Baring his teeth he laughed a staccato, 
sardonic laugh, while his moustache twitched nervously on his 
sharp angular face. Never in all his life had he been so cruelly 
insulted, and never had he been so angry. 

“Well, are you happy?” he asked Gavrila amidst his laughter. 
And then, turning his back on him, he strode off in the direction of 
the town. But he had barely taken half a dozen paces Avhen Gavrila 
crouched like a cat, jumped to his feet, and with a wdde swing of 
his arm hurled a large pebble at Cliclkasli, exclaiming fiercely; 

“Take that!” 

Chelkash gasped, put his hands to his head, staggered, swung 
round to face Gavrila and fell prone on the sand. Gavrila gazed 
at the prostrate man dumbfounded. He saw his leg move, he saw 
him try to raise his head and then stretch out and tremble like a 
taut siring. And then Gavrila dashed off, as fast as his legs could 
carry him, into the distance, where a shaggv black cloud hung 
over the misty steppe, and where it was dark. The waves surged 
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up on the sandy beach, merged with it and surged back again. 
The surf hissed, and the air was filled with spray. 

Rain fell at first slowly, but soon in heavy dense streaks, 
pouring down from the sky. And the streaks wove an entire net of 
water threads, a net which at once covered the expanses of steppe 
and sea. Gavrila vanished in this net. For a long time nothing was^ 
visible except the rain, and the Ions: body of the man lying on the 
sand on the seashore. But out of the rain Gavrila reappeared, 
running as fast as a bird upon the wing. He ran up to Chelkash, 
dropped to his knees in front of him and turned him over on the 
sand. His hand came in contact with something warm, red and 
sticky. ... He shuddered and started back with horror written on 
his pallid face. 

“Brother, get up!” he whispered into Chelkash’s ear amidst the 
pattering of the rain. 

Chelkash came to, pushed Gavrila away and said in a hoarse 
voice : 

“Go away!. . .” 

“Brother! forgive me! It was the devil who tempted me...” 
whispered Gavrila in a trcmbMng voVe, kissing Chelkash’s hand. 

“Go. ... Go awav . . gasped Chelkash. 

“Take this sin from my soul!... Please! Forgive!.,.” 

“For..,. Go away!... Go to hell!*’ Chelkash suddenly shouted, 
silting up. His face was pale and angry, his eyes were dull and 
heavy, and the lids drooped as if he very much wanted to sleep. 
“What else do you want? You’ve done your job. . . . Now go! Clear 
out!” 

And be lunged at grief-strieken Gavrila with his foot, hut the 
effort was too much for him, and he would have sunk back to 
the sand had not Gavrila pul his arm round his shoulders. Chel- 
kash’s face was now on a level with Gavrila’s. Both were pale and 
liorriMp to look at. 

“Phf!” and Chelkash* spat into his hireling’s wide-open eyes. 

Gavrila wiped his eyes with his sleeve and whispered: 

“Do what you like. ... I shan’t say a word. Forgive me, for 
the sake of Christ!” 

“Worm!... You haven’t got guts for anything!...” shouted 
Chelkash contemptuously, and then, tearing his blouse from under 
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his coat, he began silently to bandage his head, now and again 
grinding his teeth with pain. At last he said through his clenched 
teeth, “Did you take the money?” 

“No, I didn’t take it, brother! I don’t want it! It only causes 
trouble!. . 

Chelkash put his hand into the pocket of his coat, drew out the 
roll of bills, took a rainbow-coloured one from it and put it back 
in his pocket, and threw the rest at Gavrila, saying: 

“Take this and clear out!” 

“I won’t take it, brother!... I can’t! Forgive me!” 

“Take it, I tell you!-..” roared Chelkash, rolling his eyes 
horribly. 

“Forgive me . . . and then I’ll take it . . .” said Gavrila timidly, 
dropping down on the rain-drenched sand at Chelkash’s feet. 

“Liar! You will take it! I know you will, you worm!” said 
Chelkash in a confident voice. Pulling Gavrila’s head up by the 
hair, he pushed the money into his face and said: 

“Take it! Take it! You’ve earned it! Take it. Don’t be afraid! 
Don’t be ashamed of having nearly killed a man! Nobody would 
punish you for getting rid of a man like me. They would even 
thank you for it if they got to know of it. Take it!” 

Seeing that Chelkash was {oking. Gavrila fell relieved. He 
grasped the money tightly in his hand and enquired in a tearful 
voice : 

“Rut you do forgive me, brother, don’t you, eh?” 

“Angel!...” answered Chelkash mockingly in the same tone 
of voice. Rising and swaying on his feet, he said: “Forgive? 
There’s nothing to forgive! You tried to do me in today, and I might 
try to do you in tomorrow.” 

“Ekh, brother, brother!” sighed Gavrila, mournfully shaking 
his head. 

Chelkash stood in front of him with a queer smi^e on his face; 
and the rag on his head, gradually becoming red, began to look 
like a Turkish fez. 

The rain was now pouring down in torrents. The sea miurmured 
with a hollow soiund, and the waves beat furiously and angrily 
upon the shore. 

Tlie two men remained silent. 
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‘‘Well, good-bye!” said Chelkash ironically, walking off. 

He staggered, his legs trembled, and he held his head in a 
queer way, as if afraid it would drop off. 

“Forgive me, brother!” Gavrila begged once again. 

“Never mind!” answered Chelkash coldly, continuing on his 
way. 

He staggered on, holding his head with his left hand and slow- 
ly twirling his yellow moustache with the right. 

Gavrila gazed after him until he vanished in the curtain of 
rain, which was now pouring from the clouds more densely than 
ever, in tliin, endless streaks, and enveloping the steppe with im- 
penetrable g^oom, the colour of steel. 

He then took off his soaking cap, crossed himself, looked at 
the money that he grasped tightly in his hand, heaved a deep sigh 
of relief, put the money inside his blouse and strode firmly along 
the beach, in the direction opposite to that in which Chelkash had 
gone. 

The sea howled and hurled large, ponderous waves upon the 
sandy shore, smashing them into spray and foam. The rain beat 
heavily upon the water and the land. . . . The wind shrieked. , . . 
The air all around was filled with whining, roaring, and rum- 
bling. . . . The rain blotted out both sea and sky. 

Soon the rain and the ^pray from the waves washed away the 
red stain on the spot where Chelkash had lain, and w^ashed out 
the tracks that Chelkash and the young lad had made on the 
sandy beach. . . . And nothing was left on the deserted seashore to 
remind one of the little drama in wdiich tliese two men had been 
the actors. 
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AN EASTER STORY 

I 

The leaden clouds crept slowly over the sleepy river, seeming 
to sink lower and lower; in the distance their grey tatters appeared 
to touch the surface of the swift, turbid springtide waves, and 
where they touched the water, rose towering to the skies in an im- 
penetrable wall of cloud, blocking the current and barring the way 
of the rafts. 

And the waves, ineffectually trying to lift this wall, beat vainly 
against it in a low, plaintive murmur, recoiling from each impact 
to roll back into the damp gloom of the fresh spring night. 

But the rafts sailed on, and the distance receded before them 
in a wilderness of heavy tumbled cloud masses. 

The shores were invisible, hidden by the night. pu.shed back 
by the sweeping surge of the tide. 

The river resembled a sea. The sky above it was wrapped in 
clouds. Everything was damp, oppressive and dreary. 

The rafts glided swiftly and noiselessly over the waters, and in 
front of them a steamboat loomed out of the darkness, its funnel 
shooting out a merry swarm of sparks and iLs wheel blades churn- 
ing the water. . . , 

Two red lanterns on the shallows glimmered larger and bright- 
er, and the lamp on the mast sivayed gently from side to side and 
winked mysteriously at the darkness. 

The air was filled with the plash of water and the heavy sighs 
of the engine. 

“Look ou-oot!” came a deep-chested shout from the rafts. 

At the tail-end of the raft two men stood at the helm oars. One 
of them was Mitya, the son of the timber-floater, a fair, sickly-look- 
ing, thoughtful youth of twenty. The other was Sergei, the hired 
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workman, a morose-faced strapping fellow with a red beard fram- 
ing a set of strpng prominent teeth with a bared upper lip drawn 
up in a sarcastic expression. 

“Put over to larboard!” a loud cry from the head of the rafts 
once more rent the darkness. 

“We know what to do, what you hollering about?” muttered 
Sergei testily, and taking a deep breath he bent his body to the oar. 

“Oo-ooch! Get going, Mitya!” 

Mitya, with his feet braced against the wet logs, lugged the 
heavy pole of the liFer over to him with his thin hands, breaking 
into a hoarse cough. 

“Put her over... more to port!... Godammit!” cried an anx- 
ious infuriated voice in front. 

“All you know’s to yell! Your weakly son couldn’t break a straw 
across his knee, and you put him on the tiller and then holler all over 
the river. Too stingy to hire another man, damned skinflint — messing 
around with your daughter-in-law. Well, yell yourself blue now! . . 

Sergei now grumbled aloud, apparently not afraid of being 
heard — in fact, as though wanting to be heard.... 

The steamboat raced past the rafts, churning the waters under 
its blades into a hissing foam. The logs pitched and tossed from 
the surge, and the braces made from twisted branches creaked with 
a dreary wet sound. 

The steamer’s lighted windows gazed out upon the river and the 
rafts like a row of huge eyes, casting their reflection in shimmering 
bright patches on the turbulent water, then vanished from sight. 

The heaving swell threw waves splashing over the rafts, the logs 
tossed up and down, and Mitya, swaying on his feet, clung hard to 
the ti’ler for fear of losing his balance. 

“Now, now!” Sergei muttered mockingly, “doing a dance! Mind 
your father doesn’t yell at you again. ... Or he’ll give you a poke 
in the ribs that’ll send vou dancing properly! Put over to starboard! 
Ileave-ho, now! Oo-ooch!...” 

And Sergei, with brawny arms, powerfully plied his oar, cleav- 
ing deep into the waters. . . . 

Tall and energetic, a trifle morose and sarcastic, he stood as if 
rooted to the Jogs with his bare feet, tensely poised, peering into 
the distance, ready at any moment to veer the rafts round. 
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“Christ, lopk at the way your dad’s cuddling Mashka! The dev- 
ils! No shame or conscience — ^the man hasn’t! Why don’t you go 
somewhere, away from those foul devils?. . . eh? D’you hear what 
I say?” 

“I hear!” said Mitya in an undertone, keeping his eyes averted 
from where, through the misty gloom, Sergei could sec his father 
sitting. 

“1 hear! Ugh, you sop!” mocked Sergei and hurst into a laugh. 

‘*Soine goings-on, I tell you!” he w^ent on, provoked by Mitya’s 
apathy. “There’s an old devil for you! Marries off his son, then 
takes his daughter-in-law for himself and doesn’t give a rap! The 
old blighter!” 

Mitya said nothing and gazed back at the river where the clouds 
have closed in another dense wall. 

Now the clouds were everywhere, and it seemed that the rafts 
were not floating down the current but standing motionless in the 
thick black water, crushed beneath the weight of these dark-grey 
masses of cloud which had fallen upon it from the heavens and 
stemmed iUs progress. 

The river looked like a fathomless pool hedged in by towering 
mountains and clothed in a dense cloak of mist. 

An oppressive stillness reigned all around, and the water, gently 
lapping the sides of the raft, lay as if in a hushed expectancy. There 
was an infiniite sadness, a timid question in that frail sound, the o-nly 
one amid tiie night, that seemed only to deepen its stillness. . . , 

“A hit of a breeze now wouldn’t he had. . said Sergei. “Though 
better not — a wind’ll bring rain,” he debated with himself as he 
filled his pipe. 

There was the flash of a lighted match, the sizzling sound of a 
clogged pipe, and the broad face of Sergei swum out of the murk 
in the light of a flickering red flame. 

“Mitya!” came liis voice. He was less morose now, and the 
amused tone in his voice was more in evidence, 

“Wiliat?” answered Mitya in an undertone, his eyes still peering 
into the distance, staring at something he saw there through his big 
melancholy eyes. 

“How’d the thing happen, my lad, eh?” 

“What thing?” retorted Mitya in a tone of annoyance. 

0-880 
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“How d’you get married? What a scream! How’d it happen? 
Now, you went to bed with your wife — and what happened next, 
eh?!” 

“Hey, you fellows there! Look ou-oot!” a warning shout echoed 
across the river. 

“He can yell all right, that damned rip!” Sergei observed in 
a lone of admiration, and returned to his subject. 

"'Well, come on, tell us about it! Mitya! Tell us how it 
happened, eh?” 

“Oh, leave me alone, Sergei! I told }ou already!” said Mitya 
in a pleading whisper, and, probably aware that he would not 
shake off the importunate Sergei, he hurriedly began: 

“Well, we went to bed. And I says to her — ‘I can’t be your 
husband, Maria. You’re a strong healthy lass, and I’m a sick, 
weakly man. I didn’t want io marry at all, but Dad made me — you’ve 
got to, he says, and that’s that! I’m not fond of your sex, and 
still less of you,’ 1 says. ‘Too lively by half. . . . Yes. . . . And I 
can’t do anything of lhat kind . . . you know. . . . It’s jwt filthy and 
wicked. . . . ("hildren too. . . . You’ve got to answer for them be- 
fore God. . . 

“Filthy!” screamed Sergei, rocking with laughter, “Well, and 
what about her, Masha — what did she have to say, eh?” 

“She. . . . ‘Well, what am I to do now,’ she says. Sits and cries. 
‘Why don’t you like me?’ she says. Tt isn’t as if I was ugly,’ she says. 
She’s a shameless hussy, Sergei! . . . ‘What am I to do — go to my 
father-in-law with my fine health?’ I told her — ‘do just as you 
please. ... Go wherever you want. I can't go against my soul. 
Grandpa Ivan used to say that thing’s a mortal sin. We’re not beasts, 
you and I, are we?’ And all she does is cry. ‘You’ve spoiled my life, 
youth, poor girl that I am.’ I was awfully sorry for her. ‘Never mind, 
tilings’ll come round somehow. Or, maybe you’ll go into a convent?’ 
I says. She tetarts swearing at that — ^‘you’re a fool, Mitya, a scoun- 
drel, that’s what you are. . . ” 

“Well, I’m blowed!” stuttered Sergei in amazement. “D’you 
actually mean to say you gave her that bit of advice — told her to 
go into a convent?” 

“Tliat’s what I told her,” answered Mitya simply. 

“And she called you a fool ?” said Sergei in a rising voice. 
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“Yes. . . . She swore at me.” 

“I should think so too! And quite rishf! IM have boxed your 
ears in the bargain if I was her,” he added in a sudden change 
of tone. He now spoke sternly and weightily. 

“D’you think a man can go against the law? That’s what you’ve 
gone and done! It’s the way of the world — and that’s all there is 
to it! There’s no arguing about it! And what do you do? Crikey, 
what a thing to say! Go into a convent! Silly ass! What d’you 
think the lass wants? And you talk about a convent! Good lor’, 
some people make you sick! D’you realize what you’ve done, you 
muff? You’re no damned good yourself and you’ve ruined that 
girl’s life, made her that old gaffer’s mistress — and led the old fel- 
low into the sin of lechery. Look how much law you’ve broken! 
Silly ass!” 

“The law’s in a man’s soul, Sergei. It’fe the same law for all — 
don’t do anything that goes against the eoni and you won’t be doing 
any evil on earth,” said Mitya gently and soothingly, with a toss 
of his head. 

“But that’s just what you have done!” Sergei countered ener- 
getically. “A man’s soul! Bah!... What’s the soul got to do with 
it? You can’t put a ban on everything — it isn’t done. The soul,. . . 
You’ve got to understand it first, brother, and then talk. . . .” 

“No, Sergei, that’s not so!” Mitya broke in warmly, seeming 
to have suddenly kindled. “The soul’s always pure, brotlier, like a 
dewdrop. It’s in a shell, that’s where it is! It’s deep. And if you 
hearken, to it you won’t go wrong. It’ll always be God’s way if it’s 
done the soul’s way. For isn’t God in the soul? — and if so, the 
law’s there too. It’s God who created it, God who breathed it into 
man. Only you’ve got to be able to look into it. Only by forgetting 
self can a ‘man. . . 

“Hey, you! Sleepy devils! Look sharp!” a thundering voice 
echoed over the river. 

Judging by its lustiness the voice clearly belonged to a healthy, 
vigorous man pleased with himself and the world, a man richly en- 
dowed with vitality and well aware of it. He shouted not because 
he was provoked to do so by the raftsmen, but because his heart 
swelled with a sense of elation and vigour, the sheer joy of living 
that sought an outlet and found it in that lusty boisterous sound. 
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“Hear him bark, the old devil!’’ Sergei noted with pleasure, 
keeping a vigilant lookoui in front of him. “Spooning like a couple 
of doves! Ain’t you envious, Mitya?’’ 

Mitya turned his eyes indifferently to the fore oars where two 
figures could be seen running acro^ the rafts from side to side, 
now stopping close to each other, now merging into a dark blur. 

“Don’t you envy ’em?” repeated Sergei. 

“Why should I? It’s their sin, and they’ll answer for it,” an- 
swered Mitya quietly. 

“So!” drawded Sergei ironically, and refilled his ])ipe. The 
darkness was once more lit up by a red glow. 

The night grew deeper, and the grey, black cloiuk descended 
still lower over the still broad river. 

“Where’d you get all that wisdom from, Mitya, eh? Or were 
\()U born that way? You don’t lake after your Dad a hit. He’s full 
o’ spunk, your Dad is. Just think — the old fellow’s half a century, 
and look at the peach he’s getting off w'ilh! She’s a regular beauty! 
And hasn’t she fallen for him — you (’an sec* that with half an eye. 
Yes, she loves him, rny dear fellow’. She’s crazy about him. Who 
\^ouldn’l love a trump like that? The king of trumps, that’s what 
your Dad is, a topnotcher. It does your heart good to see the way 
he handles his work; he’s made a pretty penny too; looked up to 
plenty, and his head’s screwed on right. M’ves. You don’t take after 
your Dad, or after your mother either. Mitya? I wonder what your 
father’d do if yo-ur mother, Anfisa, had l)(*en alive? Humph! I can 
just see it.... She was pretty hoi stuff too. \our Ma w^as. . . . A 
match for Silan.” 

Mitya was silent, leaning on his oar and gazing into the water. 

Sergei fell silent loo. From the front of the rafts came a wom- 
an’s rippling laughter, answered by a man’s deep laugh. Their 
figures, woven into the darkness, were barely visible to Sergei, who 
])eered at them Avilh curiosity through the gloom. One could 
distinguish that the man was tall and was standing by the oar with 
his legs wide apart half-facing a plump little woman who was 
leaning her bosom against another oar within ten feet of the first. 
She wagged a premonitory finger at the man and went into gales 
of merry laughter. Sergei turned away wifli a sigh of regret, and 
after a profound silence, began again: 
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“Ah, well! They’re having a sweet time. LoveH ! Nothing for 
a lonely vagabond like me! Gad, I’d never in my life leave a woman 
like that if I had her! Hang it, I’d squee 2 e the life out of her if 1 
jTOt her in my hands. There! That’s the way I love you — let her know 

it Hell! Fve got no luck with women Looks like they don’t 

take to ginger fellows. M\e«. Slie a capricious hit — that one is. A 
proper minx! She’s out for a good time, Mitya! Hi, are you asleep?” 

“No,” Mitya answered softly. 

“Good for you! How^ d’you intend lo go through life, brother? 
Come to think of it. voii’re all alone in l]ie })lesspd world. That 
ain t very cheerful! \l^'hat d’voii intend to do with vourself? You 
Avon’t be a])le lo live among people. You’re a poor fish of a man- 
What’s the iK^e of a man who can^ stand up for himself! W^hat 
you need in life, brother, arc fanes f^nd claws. Evcrvone’ll try to 
W'orst you. Now, tell me, can you slick up for yourself? I’d like 
to see >uu doing it! Lah^ You “re n poor fish!" 

“D’you mean me?” Mitya came out of his reveries with a start. 
“1 11 go away. This very autumn — to the Caucasus- -and that’s all! 
God! Only to get away from you people! Soulless people! Godless 
men vou are — only to get awav from you is salvation! What are 
YOU living for? W^lere’s your God? It’s a mere word lo you. . . . 
D’you live according to Jesus Christ? You — you’re wolves! People 
over there are different, their souls live in that of Christ, and their 
hearts are filled with love and they yearn for the world’s salva- 
tion. . .. And you? Oh, you! Boasts, sinks of corruption! There are 
different people. I’ve seen them. They’ve called me. I’ll go lo them. 
They brought me the holy book of scriptures. Read it, man of God. 
they said, dear brother of ours, read the word of truth! ... And I 
read it, and my soul was reborn, by this Avord of God. I’ll go away. 
I’ll run away from you mad aa^oIvc^s. who feed on each other^’s 
flesh. May you bp damned!” 

Mitya uttered all this in a passionate whisper, choking with wrath 
and withering scorn towards these mad w^olves. overcome by a sud- 
den hungering for the people wJiosp souls yearned for the salva- 
tion of the world. 

Sergei was astounded. He .stood silent for a while with his 
mouth agape and his pipe in his hand. Then, after a moment’s 
thought, lie glanced round and said in a hollow, sullen voice: 
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“Fancy going oflF the deep end like that! . You’re pretty fierce 
loo. You shouldn’t ha’ read that book. Who knows what kind o’book 
it is? Oh, well ... go ahead, clear out, or you may get spoilt 
altogether. Go along with you, before you get real wild. . . . What 
kind of people are they down in the Caucasus? Monks? Or maybe 
the Old Believers? What are they— Mol okans, perhaps? Eh?” 

Bui Mitya had (gone out as quickly as he had kindled. He plied 
his oar. gasping with the effort, and muttered something rapidly and 
nervously under his breath. 

Sergei waited long and in vain for a response. His robust sim* 
pie nature was oppressed by the grim, deathly-sldll night. He want- 
ed to be reminded of life, to waken the husihed world .with sound, 
to stir up and frighten the lurking rapt stillness of these ponderous 
masses of water slowly winding ito the sea. and those inert moun- 
tains of cloud hanging drearily in the air. Life was being lived at 
the other end of the rafts, and that roused him to life. 

From there now and again came floating a soft thrilling laugh 
and snatches of exclamations, muffled by the silence and darkness 
of a night saturated with the fragrance of spring, a night that 
stirred a passionate longing to live. 

‘‘Stop it, Mitya — what you tacking for? The old man’ll start 
swearing, you watch,” he said, no longer able to endure the silence, 
and noticiing that Mitya was slabbing the water with his oar in 
a desultory fashion. Mitya slopped, wiped the perspiration from his 
brow, and froze motionless on his oar, breathing hard. 

“Very few steamboats about today somehow. . . . Been sailing 
So long and only came across one of ’em.” 

And seeing that Mitya evinced no intention of replying, he 
went on argumentatively: 

“I suppose that’s because navigation hasn’t started yet. It’s only 
Just beginning. We’ll make Kazan in fine time — the Volga’s pulling 
grand. Got a giant’s spine, dhe has — lift anything on earth. What’s 
the matter with you? Got the wind up, Mitya, or what? Eh?” 

“What do you want?” answered Mitya irritably. 

“Nothing. Funny chap you are. . . . Why don’t you say some- 
thing? Thinking all the time? Chuck it. It ain’t good for a man. 
Oh, you wiseacre — you think you’re wise, but that you haven’t a 
ha'porth of wisdom — that you can’t see! Ha-ha!” 
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Giving himself a laugh in the knowledge 6f his own euperiorky, 
Sergei followed it up with a deep grunt, then fell silent for a 
while, brake off a whistle he had started, and pursued his train of 
thought 

“Thinking! That ain’t a pastime for a common man. Look at 
your father — he doesn’t worry his head, yet he lives. Spooning with 
your wife and making fun o’ you, the two of ’em, you wise chump. 
Ycii! That’s the stuff! I bet you Masha’s pregnant already, what? 
Don’t get scared, the kid won’t take after you. He’ll be a sturdy 
bounder like Silan Petrov— you can take thait from me. He’ll be 
registered as yours, you know. Some business, let me tell you! Ha! 
Call you ‘daddy.’ And you won’t be his daddy but his brother, by the 
looks o’ it. His daddy’ll be his grandpa! How do you like that! Gad, 
what a dirty bunch o sinners! A dare-devil lot! Isn’t that so, Mitya?” 

“Sergei!” came a passionate, agitated, almost sobbing whisper. 
“For Christ’s sake, don’t tear my heart, don’t torture me, leave me 
alone! Be quiet! In the name of God, I beg you not to speak to 
me; stop tormenting me, slop sucking my blood. I’ll throw myself 
in the river, and a great sin will lie on you. I’ll destroy my soul — 
leave me in peace! I swear by God — please! . . 

The silence of the night w'as rent by a painfully shrill cry, 
and Mitya dropped on the logs as though struck dowm by something 
lieavy that had fallen out of the sullen clouds poised above the 
black river. 

“There, there!” inutleivd a dismayed Sergei, watching the figure 
of his companion writhing on the logs, as though seared by a 
burning flame. “You’re a funny chap! If you lake it so bad why 
didn’t you ... er ... why didn't you say so, silly. . , 

“You’ve been tormenting me all the way. Why? WTiat am I — 
your enemy? eh? your enemy?” Mitya whispei*ed passionately..*. 

“Funny chap you are! Really, you are!” stammered Sergei in 
a flustered atid injured tone. “How’s I to know? I don’t know whal’s 
going on in your soul!” 

“I want to forget it all, don't you understand! Forget it for all 
time! My disgrace ... the terrible anguish.... You’re savages! I’ll 
go away! I’ll go for ever. ... I can’t stand k any more! .. 

“Yes, go away! . bellowed Sergei in a voice that reverberated 
over the river, and followed up the exclamation wdlh a thun- 
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clerous cynical invective. But the words suddenly died on his lips 
and he seemed to shrink as he sqiuatted down, apparently stunned 
at the human drama that had unfolded before him and to which he 
could no longer shut his eyes. 

‘‘Hey, you!” the voice of Silan Petrov came floating over the 
river. “What’s up there? What’s the barking about? Eh-ho-o?” 

Silan Petrov seemed to like making a noise, wakening the heavy 
silence of the river with his deep, powerful lungs. His shouts fol- 
lowed one another in quick succession, rending the warm damp air 
with a lusty vitality that seemed to crush the puny figure of Mitya 
who was again at his oar. Sergei answered his employer at the top 
of his voice, while in an undertone be cursed him in picturesque, 
spicy Russian terms. Tw^o voices split the silence of the night, tore 
it and shook it in a tumult of sound that now mingled in a deep 
rich note like the tone of a brass trum])et, now rose to a shrill 
falsetto, floated in the air, faded, and died. Then silence reigned 
once more. 

Yellow patches of moonliirlit fell upon the water from out the 
rifts in the clouds and vanislied with a brief gleam inlo the smudgy 
greyness around. 

The rafts drifted on amid the darkness and silence. 


IJ 

At one of the fore oars stood Silan Petrov in a red shirt open 
at the throat, revealing a powerful neck and a strong hairy chest, 
as hard as an anvil. A mop of raven-black hair tumbled over bis 
brows, and from under them gleamed a pair of smiling hazel eyes. 
His sleeves, rolled up to the elbow^s. bared his rausoular hands that 
were gripping the oar. Leaning slightly for^vard, he peered intently 
into the murky distance. 

Masha stood within three naees of him. sidewavc; to the current, 
and regarded the broad-fhcsied figure of her man with a smile 
Both were silent, engrossed with their observaltions — he gazing into 
the distance, she studying the play of his vivacious bearded face. 

“A fisherman’s campfire, I suppose!” he said at length, facing 
I'cr. “It’s lall right then. WeYe keeping straight! Oo-ooch!” he puffed. 
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bending out a column of hot air, as he dipped his oar to larboard 
and gave a powerful tug. 

‘^Don’l overdo it, Masha dear!” he observed, seeing her make 
the same dexterous movement with her oar. 

Plump and round, with black impudent eyes and rosy clieeks, 
barefooted, wearing only a wet sarafan that clung to her body, she 
turned her face to Silan and said with a lender smile: 

“You lake loo much care of me. I’m pretly strong, thank God!” 

“I don’t when I kiss you,” said Silan with a shrug. 

“You shouldn’t!” she whispered provokinglv. 

They said nothing for a while, devouring each other with hungry 
eyes. 

The water rippled dreamily bencalh tlic lafls. Somewhere far 
away on the lee llie cocks ])egan to crow. 

Tlie rafts sailed on with a faint rocking motion towards the 
thinning, melting darkness, where the clouds now stood out in 
sliarper contours and lighter shades. 

“Silan! D’you know what thev were squealing about llicre? I 
know, honestly I do! Mitya must have been complaining about us 
to Sergei, and started whining for misery, and Sergei swore at us.” 

Masha searched his face, which at her words had grown grim, 
cold and hard. 

“Well, wbat of il?” he tisked drily. 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“If it’s nothing, iheic was nothing lo talk about.” 

“Don’t be angry!” 

“Wliat, at you? Td like lo at tirnCsS, Iml I just couldn’t.” 

“Do you love your Masha?” she whispered playfully, l)ending 
towards him. 

“Oo-ooch!” he ejaculated with an exjiressive grunt, and hold- 
ing out his powerful arms to her, he said l^etween clenched teeth: 

“Come here. . . . Don’t tease. . . 

She curved her lithe body like a cat and slipped softly into his 
arms. 

“We’ll throw the rafts off the course again!” he whispered, 
kissing her face that flamed under his lips. 

“Enough! It’s getting light. . . . They can see us from the other 
end.” 
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if, 

She tried to wriggle free* but his arm tightened aboint her. 

“Can they? Let ’em see! Let e\'erybody see! To hell with them 
all. I’m committing a sin, that’s a fact. I know iit. What of it? I’ll 
answer for it before God. You haven’t been his wife anyway. That 
means you’re free to do anything you like with yourself. It’s hard 
on him? I know it is. What about me? D’\ou think there’s any- 
thing flattering in living with a son’s wife? Though, it’s true, 
you’re not his wife. . . . Still! Taking my social position, what do I 
look like now? And isn’t it a sin before God? It is! I know it all! 
And IVe gone against it all. And damme, it’s worth it! We live once 
on this earth, and may die any day. Ah, Maria! If only I’d have 
waked another month before marrying off Mitya! Things would ha’ 
been different. As soon as Anfisa died. I’d have sent a matchmaker 
down to you — and the thing’s done! All lawful and proper! No 
sin and no shame! It was my mistake. It’ll eat the heart out o’ me 
for five or ten years, that mistake wdll. Kill you before you die. . . 

“Oh, come, drop it, don’t worry about i-t. We’ve talked it over 
plenty and enouglh,” whispered Masha, and gently twisting out of 
his arms, she went back to her oar. He began jerkily and violently 
plying bis oar a-s if desirous of shaking off the weight that pressed 
on his chest and cast a sudden shadow across his handsome face. 

Day was breaking. 

The clouds, growing thinner, straggled across the sky as if re- 
luctant to make way for the rising sun. The water assumed the cold 
lint of steel. 

“He mentioned it again the other day. ‘Dad,’ he sav«. ‘isn’t 
it a shame and disgrace for both you and me? Give her up’~ 
meaning you,” said Silan Petrov with a Avry smile. “ ‘‘Givt her up 
and come to your senses.’ ‘My son,’ I savs, ‘my dear son, gel out 
o’ the way if you wish to keep alive! I’ll Lear you to pieces like 
a rotten rag. ITiere’ll be nothing left of your virtue. Cursed be 
the day thal I brought such a degenerate like you into the world.’ 
He stood trembling. ‘Dad, is it my fault?’ he says. ‘It is your 
fault, you wdiimpering mongrel, ’cause you’re a stone in my path. 
It’s your fault ’cause you can’t stand up for yourself. You’re just 
carrion, that’s what you are — a slinking garbage. At least if you 
w^ere strong one could kiM you — but one can’t even do that to you, 
you miserable scarecrow.’ He started howling! Ah, Maria! Men 
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.haven’t got any gumption nowadays!' Another fellow in my place — • 
ugh! We’d soon shake off the noose! And we’re only putting our 
heads into it! Who knows but we’ll draw it tight about each other.” 

“What do you mean?” Masha asked timidly, gazing fearfully 
at the grim face of the man, whose whole personality emanated a 
cold tremendous force. 

“I mean if he died . , . that’s what I mean. If only he’d die . . . 
wouldn’t it be wondterful! Everything’d drop into its rut. I’d give 
your folks the land — that would keep their mouths shut — and you 
and I’d go to Siberia ... or to the Kuban ! Who’s she? She’s my 
wife. D’you get me? We’d obtain the necessary document ... I’d 
open a shop in some village. And we’d live our lives together, 
and pray off our sin to God. We don’t need much. We’d help 
])eop’e, and they’d help us to ease our conscience. . . . How’d you 
like it? Eh? Masha?!” 

“Y-yes,” she sighed, and with eyes tightly screwed up, she be- 
came lost in thought. 

They were silent for a while. . . . There was no sound but the 
rippling of the water. . . . 

“He’s a sickly fellow.... Maybe he’ll die soon...” said Silan 
Petrov in a muffled voice. 

“I hope to God it happens soon!” murmured Masha in a fer- 
vid voice, and made a sign of the cross. 

TIj^ beams of the spring sun streamed in a flood of sparkling 
gold and rainbow on the water. A wind rose, and everything quiv- 
ered into life, stirred and smiled. . . . Tlie blue sky amid the clouds 
smiled loo at the sun-kissed waters. The clouds were now left be- 
hind the rafts. 

There, gathered in a dark heavy cluster, they huna: irresolute 
and motionless over the broad river, as if contemplating a way 
of escape from the living spring sun, rich with joy and lustre, 
the inveterate enemy of these mothers of winter blizzards who bad 
tarried before the onset of spring. 

In front of the rafts the clear blue skv shone brightly, and the 
sun, still matutinally fresh but vernally brilliant, mounted majes- 
tically into the azure depths of the heavens out of the purple-gold 
waves of the river. 
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To the right loomed the tawny ridge of the Iiilly bank in a 
green girdle of forests, and to the left the pale emerald rarpet 
of the meadows gleamed in a diamond spangle of dew. 

The succulent smell of the earth, of new-born grass and the 
icsinous odours of the pine were wafted on the air. 

Silan Petrov threw a look at the oar«imen l)ehind. 

Sergei and Mitya stood motionless at their oars, but it was 
loo far to discern the expression on their fac.es. 

lie shifted his glance to Masha. 

She was chilled. Standing In her oar, she slirank into a small 
round ball. All bathed in sunlight, she gazed before her with 
wistful eyes, her lips parted in that elusive alluring smile that 
makes even an unattractive woman seem fascinating and adorable. 

‘"Keep a lookout there, lads! Oho!” roared Silan Petrov with 
all the }K)W'er of his lungs, feeling a mighty surge of elation ris- 
ing ill his broad ohest. 

His shout seemed to send evrr\ thing rocking, and long did the 
startled echoes resound ovt^r the hilly hank. 
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We were twenty-six: men, twenty-six living machines cooped up 
in a dark hole of a Lasenierit where from morn till night we kneaded 
dough, making pretzels and cracknels. The windows of our base- 
ment faced a sunken area lined with bricks that were green with 
slime; the windows outside were encased in a close-set iron grating, 
and no ray of siinfeliine could reach ns through the panes which 
were covered with meal. Our bos^ had fenced the windows off 
to prevent any of his bread going to beggars or to those of our 
comrades who were out of work and starving — our boss called 
us a buTiich of rogues aind gave us tainted tripe for dinner instead 
of meat. . . . 

Stuffy and crowded was life in that stonj dungeon beneath a 
low-hanging ceiling covered by snot and cobweb'?. Ijfe was hard 
and sickening within lliose thick walN smeared with dirt stains and 

mildew Vl'o got up at five in the morning, heavy with lack 

of sleep, and at six, dull and listless, we ^at down to the table to 
make jiretzcls and cracknels out of the dough our comrades had 
prepared while wc were sleeping. And all day long, from morn- 
ing till ten o’clock at night some of us feat at the table kneading 
the stiff dough and swaying the body to fight numbness, while 
others were mixing flour and water. And all day long the simmer- 
ing water in the cauldron wh(TO the pretzels were cooking gur- 
gled pensively and sadly, and the baker’s shovel clattered angrily 
and swiftly on the hearthstone, throwing slippery cooked pieces 
of dough onto the hot bricks. From morning till night the wood 
burned at one end of tlie oven, and the ruddy glow of the flames 
flickered on the bakery walls, as though grinning at ns. The huge 
oven resembled the ugly head of some fantastic monster thrust up 
from under the floor, its wide-open jaws ablaze with glowing lire 
breathing incandescent^ flames and heat at us, and watching our 
ceaseless toil through two sunken air-holes over its forehead. These 
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two hollows were like eyes — the pitiless impassive eyes of a mon- 
ster; lhe\’ looked at us with an invariable dark scowl, as though 
weary with looking at slaves of whom nothing human could be 
expected, and whom they despised with the cold contempt of wis- 
dom. 

Day in, day out, amid the meal dust and the grime that we 
brought in on our feet from the yard, in the amelly stuffiness of 
the hot basement, we kneaded the dough and made pretzels which 
were sprinkled with our sweat, and we bated our work with a 
fierce hatred, and never ate what our hands had made, preferring 
black rye bread to pretzels. Sitting at a long table facing one 
another — nine men on each side — our hands and fingers worked 
mechanically through the long hours, and we had grown so accus- 
tomed to our work tliat we no longer watched our movements. 
And we had grown so accustomed to one another that each of us 
knew every furrow on his comrades’ faces. We had nothing to talk 
about, we were used to that, and were silent all the time — unless 
we swore, for there is always something one can swear at a man 
for, especially one’s comrade. But we rarely swore at each other — 
is a man to blame if he is half-dead, if he is like a stone image, 
if all his senses are blunted by the crushing burden of toil? Si- 
lence is awful and painful only for those^ who have said all there 
is to say; but to people whose words are still unspoken, silence is 
simple and easy. . . . Sometimes we sang, and this is how our song 
would begin: during the work somebody would suddenly heave a 
deep sigh, like a weary horse, and begin softly to sing one of 
those long-drawn songs whose mournfully lender melody always 
lighten the heavy burden of the singer’s heart. One of the men 
would sing while we listened in silence to the lonely song, and it 
would fade and die away beneath the oppressive basement ceiling 
like the languishing flames of a campfire in the steppe on a wet 
autumn night, when the grey sky hangs over the earth like a roof 
of lead. Then another singer would join the first, and two voices 
would float drearily and softly in the stuffy heat of our crowded 
pen. And then suddenly several voices at once would take up the 
song — it would be lashed up like a wave, grow stronger and loud- 
er, anid seem to break open the damp, heavy walls of orur stony 
prison. ... 
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All the twenty-six are singing; loud voices, brought to har- 
mony by long practice, fill the workshop; the song is cramped for 
room; it breaks against the stone walls, moaning and weeping, and 
stirs the heart with a gentle prickly pain, reopening old wounds 
and wakening anguish in the soul. . . . The singers draw deep and 
heavy sighs; one will suddenly break off and sit listening for a 
long time to his comrades singing, then his voice will mingle again 
in the general chorus. Another will cry out dismally: “Ach!” 
singing with closed eyes, and maybe he sees the broad torrent of 
sound as a road leading far away, a wide road lit up by the bril- 
liant sun, and he himself walking along it.... 

The flames in the oven still flicker, the baker’s shovel still 
scrapes on the brick, the water in the cauldron still bubbles and! 
gurgles, the firelight on the wall still flutters in silent laughter. . . . 
And we chant ont, through words no.t our own, the dull ache with- 
in us, the gnawing grief of living men deprived of the sun, the 
grief oif slaves. And so we lived, twenty-six men, in the basement 
of a big stone house, and so hard was our life, that it seemed as 
though the three stories of the house were built on our shoul- 
ders. . . . 


Besides our songs there was something else that we loved and 
cherished, something that perhaps filled the place of the sun for 
us. On the second floor of our house there was a gold embroidery 
workshop, and there, among many girl hands, lived sixteen-year 
old Tanya, a housemaid. Every morning a little pink face with 
blue merry eyes would be pressed to tlie pane of the little window 
cut into the door of our workshop leading into the passage, and a 
sweet ringing voice would call out to us: 

“Jail-birdies! Give me some pretzels!'’ 

We would all turn our heads to the sound of that clear voice 
and look kindly and joyfully at the pure girlish face that smiled 
at us so sweetly. W’e liked to see the nose squashed against the 
glass, the little white teeth glistening from under rosy lips parted 
in a smile. W’e would rush to open the door for her, jostling each 
other, and there she would be, so winsome and sunny, holding 
out her apron, standing before us with her little head slightly tilt- 
ed, and her face all wreathed in smiles. A thick long braid of 
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chestnut hair hung over her shoulder on her breast. We grimy, 
ignorant, ugly men look up at her — ^the threshold rises four steps 
above the floor — look up at her with raised heads and wish her 
good morning, and our words of greeting are special words, found 
only for her. When we speak to her oiur voices are softer, 
our joking lighter. Everything we have for her is special- The bak- 
er draws out of the oven a shovelful of the crustiest browned pretzels 
and shoots them adroitly into Tanya’s apron. 

“Mind the boss doesn’t catch you!” we warn her. She laughs 
roguishly and cries merrily : 

“Good-bye jail-birdies!” and vanishes in a twinkling like a 
little mouse. ^ 

And that is all. . . . But long after she has gone we talk about 
her — we say the same things w^e said the day before and earlier, 
because she. and wc, and everything around ns are the same they 
were the day before and earlier. ... It is very painful and hard 
when a man lives, and nothing around him changes, and if it 
doesn’t kill the soul in him, the longer he lives the more painful 
does the immobility of things surrounding him become. . . . We al- 
ways talked of women in a way that sometimes made us feel 
disgusted with ourselves and our coarse shameless talk. That is 
not surprising, since the women wc knew did not probably deserve 
to })e talked of in any other way. But of Tanya we never said a 
bad word; no one of us ever dared to touch her with his hand 
and she never heard a loose joke from any of us. Perhaps it was 
because she never stayed long — she would llasli before our gaze 
like a star falling from the heavens and vanish. Or perliaps it was 
bwause she was small and so very heautiful. and everything that 
is beautiful inspires respec't, eveji with rough men. Moreover, 
though hard labour was turning us into dumb oxen, we were only 
human beings, and like all human beings, could not live without 
an object of worship. Finer than she there was nobody about us, 
and nobody else paid attention to us men living in the basement — 
though there were dozens of tenants in tlie house. And finally — 
probably chiefly — we regarded her as something that belonged to 
us, something that existed thanks only to our pretzels; we made it 
our duty to give her hot pretzels, and this became our daily sacri- 
fice to the idol, almost a holy rite, that endeared her to us ever 
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more from day to day. Besides pretzels we gave Tanya a g6od 
deal of advice — to dress warmly, not to run quickly upstairs, not 
to carry heavy bundles of firewood. She listened to our counsels 
with a smile, retorted with a laugh and never obeyed them, but “we 
did not take offence^ — we were satisfied to show our solicitude for het. 

Often she asked us to do things for her. She woiuld, for 
instance, ask us to open a refractory door in the cellar or chop some 
wood, and we would gladly and with a peculiar pride do these 
things for her and anything else she asked. 

But when one of us asked her to mend his only shirt, sho 
snifl'cd sc*ornfully and said: 

“Catch me! Not likely!” 

We enjoyed a good laugh at the silly fellow’s expense, and 
never again asked her to do anything. We loved her — and there 
all is said. A man always wants to foist his love on somebody or 
other, though it frequently oppresses, sometimes sullies, and his 
love may poison the life of a fellow creature, for in loving he 
does not respect the object of his love. We had to love Tanya, for 
there was no one else we could love. 

At times one of us would suddenly begin to argue something 
like this: 

“What's the idea of making such a fuss over the kid? What’s 
ihcie so remarkable about her anyway?” 

We’d soon brusquely silence the fellow who spoke like that — 
w^e had to have .something we could love: we found it, and loved 
it, and w^hat w^e tweinty-six loA^ed stood for each of us, dl was our 
holy of holies, and anybody w'ho went against us in this matter 
was our enemy. We love. ])erhaps, what is not really good, but 
then there arc twenty-six of us, and we therefore wjint the object 
of our adoration to be held sacred by others. 

Our love is no less onerous than hate . . . and, perhaps, that 
is wihy some stiff-necked people claim that our hale is mor^ fl^i't- 
tering than love. . . . But why do they not shun us if that is so? 

In addition to the pretzel bakehouse our boss had a bun bakery. 
It was situated in the same house, and only a wall divided it 
from our hole. The bun bakers, however, of w^hom there were 
four, held themselves aloof from us, considered their work cleaner 
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ihan mirs, and them^^lves, therefore, better men; they never visit- 
ed our workshop, and treated us with mocking scorn whenever 
they met us in the yard. Neither did we visit them — ^the boss banned 
such visits for fear we would steal l)uns. We did not like the 
bun bakers, because wfj envied them— their work was, easier ihan 
ours, they got better wages, they were fed better, they had a roomy, 
airy workshop, and they were all so clean and healthy, and 
hence so odious. We, on the other hand, were all a yellow grey- 
faced lot; three of us were ill with syphilis, some were scabby, 
and one was crippled by rheumatism. On holidays and off-days 
ihey used to dress up in suits and creaking high boots, two of 
them possessed accordions, and all used to go out for a stroll in 
the park, whilst we were dressed in fillhy tatters, with rags or 
hast shoes on our feet, and the police wouldn’t let ns into the park 
- now, could we love the bun bakers? 

And one day we learned that their chief baker had taken to 
drink, that the boss had dismissed him and taken on another in 
his place, and that the new man was an ex-soldier who went about in 
a satin waistcoat and had a w^ateh on a gold chain. We were cu- 
rious- to have a look at that dandy, and evciy jiow and then one 
of us would run out into the yard in the hope of seeing him. 

But he came to our workshop himself. Kiekirjg open the drmr 
he stood in the doorway, smiling, and said lo us: 

“Hullo! How do you do, boys!” 

The frosty air rushing through the door in a smoky cloud eddied 
round his ' feet, w^hile he stood in the doorw^ay looking down at 
us, his large yellow teeth flashing from under his fair swagger- 
ing moustache. His waistcoat was indeed unique — a blue affair, 
embroidered with flowers, and all glittering, with buttons made of 
some kind of red stone. The chain was there too. . . . 

He was a handsome fellow, was that soldier — tall, strong, with 
ruddy cheeks and big light eyes that had a nice look in them — a 
kind, clean look. On hfe head he wore a w'hite stiffly starched cap, 
and from under an immaculately clean apron peeped the pointed 
toes of a highly polished pair of fashionable boots. 

• Our chief baker politely asked him to close the door. He com- 
plied unhurriedly and began questioning us about the boss. We 
fell over each other telling him that the boss was a skinflint, a 
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ci:^k, a 5icoundrei and a tojrnientor -we told him everything there 

was to tell about the boss that couldn’t be put in. wiking here- 

The soldier listened, twitching his moustache and regarding us with 
.that gentle, clear look of his. 

‘*YouVe a lot of girls around here . . he said suddenly. 

Some of us laughed politely, others pulled sugary faces, and 
some one informed the soldier that there were nine hiN in the 
place. 

“Use ’em?’" asked the soldier with a knowing wink. 

Again we laughed, a rather sulnhied. embarrassed laugh. . . . 
Many of us would have liked lo make the soldier believe they were 

as gay lads as he was. but they couldn’t do it, none of us could 

do it. Somebody confessed as much, saying quietly: 

“How comes we. . . .” 

“M’yes. you’re a long wa) off!” said the soldier eonvinoediy, 
subjecting us to a dose scrutiny. “Yoirrp not ... er, up to the 
mark. . . . Ain’t got the character . . . the proper shape . , . you 
know, looks! Looks is what a womati likes about a man! Give 
her a regular body . . . everything just so! Then of coarse she likes 
H bit of muscle. . . . Likes an arm to be art arm. here’.s the stuff!” 

The soldier pulled his right hand out of his pocket, wdtb the 
«leeve rolled back \o the elbow, and held it uj^ for to se^. . . . 
He had a strong, white arm covered wdth shining golden hair. 

“The leg, the chest — everything must be firm. . . . And then a 
man’s got to he properly dressed ... in shipshape form,... Now, 
the women jii«l fall for me. Mind you, T don’t call ’em <»r tempt 
Vrri — ^they hang about my neck five at a time. . . 

He sat down orj a sack of flour and spent a long time in telling 
us how the women loved him and how dashingly he treated theiru 
Then he took his leav(% and when the door closed behind him with 
a squeak, we sal ori in a long silence, meditating over him and 
Ids stories. Then suddenly everybody spoke up at once, and it 
transpired that we had all taken a liking to him. Such a simple, 
nice Mlow. the wav he came in. sat dowm, and chatted. Nobody 
ever camp to see up, nobody talked to ns like that, in a friendlv 
way. . . . And we kept on talking about him and his future success 
with the seamstresses, w^ho. on meeting us in the yard, either 
steered clear of us with lipb offensively pursed, or bore straight down 
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on us as though we did noit stand in their path at all. An»d we 
only admired them, in the yard or when they passed our windows, 
dressed in cute little caps and fur coats in the winter, and in 
flowery hats with bright coloured parasols in the summer. But 
among ourselves we spoke of these girls in a way that, had they 
heard us, would have made them mad wdth shame and insult. 

“I hope he doesnt . . , spoil little Tanya!” said the chief baker 
suddenly in a tone of anxiety. 

We were all struck dumb by this statement. We had somehow 
forgotten Tanya — the soldier seemed to have blotted her out with 
his large, handsome figure. Then a noisy argument broke out: some 
said that Tanya w^ould not stand for it, some asserted that she 
would be unable to resist the soldier's charms, and others pro- 
posed to break the fellow’s bones in the event of him making love to 
Tanya. Finally, all decided to keep a watch on the soldier and 

Tanya, and warn the kid to beware of him That put a stop 

to the argument. 

About a month passed. The soldier baked buns, went out with 
the seamstresses, frequently dropped in la see us, but never said 
anything about Iris victories — all he did was to turn up his mous- 
tache and lick liis chops. 

Tanya came every morning for her pretzels and was invariably 
gay, sweet and gentle. We tried to broach the subject of the sol- 
dier wd'th her — she called him “a pop-eyed dummy” and other fun- 
ny names and that set our minds at rt^sl. We were proud of our 
little girl when we saw how the seamstresses clung to the soldier. 
Tanya’s attitude towards him liucked us all up, and under her 
influence as it were, we ourselves began to evince towards him an 
altitude of scorn. We loved her more than ever, and greeted her 
more gladly and kindly in the mornings. 

One day, however, the soldier dropped in on us a little the 
worse for drink, sat dowm and began to laugh, and when we asked 
him what he was laughing at he explained; 

**Two of them have had a fight over me, . . . Lida and Grusha. . . . 
You should have seen what they did to each other! A regular 
scream, ha-ha! One of ’em grabbed the other by the hair, dragged 
her all over the floor into the passage, then got on top of her . . . 
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ha-ha-ha! Scratched each other’s mugs, tore their clothes.... 
Wasn’t that funny! Now, why can’^ these females have a straight 
fight? Why do they scratch, eh?” 

He sat on a bench, looking so dean and healthy and cheerful, 
laughing without a stop. We said nothing. Somehow he was odiOus 
to us this time. 

“Why am I such a lucky devil with the girls? It’s a scream! 
Why. I just wink my eye and the trick’s done!” 

He raised his white hands covered with glossy hairs and 
brought them down on his knees with a slap. He surveyed us with a 
look of pleased surprise, as though himself genuinely astonished 
at the lucky turn of his affairs with the ladiej^. His plump ruddy 
physiognomy shone with smug pleasure and he repeatedly passed 
his tongue over his lips. 

Our chief baker angrily rattled his shovel on the hearth and 
suddenly said sarcastically: 

“It’s no great fun felling little fir trees — I’d like to see what 
you’d do with a pine!” 

“Eh, what? Were you talking to me?” asked the soldier. 

“Yes, you. . . .” 

“What did you say?” 

“Never mind. . , . Let it lay. . . .” 

“Here, hold on! What’s it all about? What d’you mean — 
pine?” 

Our baker did not reply. His shovel moved swiftly in the 
oven, tossing in boiled pretzels and discharging the l)aked ones 
noisily onto the floor where boys sat threading them on bast 
strings. He seemed to have forgotten the soldier. But the latter 
suddenly got excited. He rose to his feet and stepped up to the 
oven, exposing himself to the imminent danger of being struck in 
the chest by the shovel handle that whisked spasmodically in the air. 

“Now, look here — who d’you mean? That’s an insult.... Why, 
there ain’t a girl that could resist me! No fear! And here are 
you, hinting things against me. ...” 

Indeed, he appeared to be genuinely offended. Evidently the 
only source of his self-respect was his ability to seduce women; 
perhaps this ability was the only living attribute he could boast, 
the only thing that made him feel a human being. 
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There are iome people for whom life holds nothing better or 
higher than a malady of the soul or flesh. They cherish it through- 
out life, and it is the sole spring of life to them. While suffering 
from it they nourisli themselves on it. They complain about it to 
people and in this manner command the interest of their neigh- 
bours. They exact a toll of sympathy from people, and this is the 
only thing in life they have. Deprive them of that malady, cure 
them of it. and they will be utterly miserable, because they will 
lose the sole sustenance of their life and become empty husks. 
Sometimes a man’s life is so poor that he is perforce obliged to 
cultivate a vice and thrive on it. One might say that people are 
often addicted to vide through sheer boredom, ** 

The soldier was stung to the quick. He bore down on our bak- 
er, whining: 

‘‘No, you tell me — who is it?” 

“Shall T tell you?” said the baker, turninff on him Middcnly. 
“Well?” 

“D"you know Tanva?” 

“Well?” 

“Well, there vou are! See what you can do there....' 

“Me?” 

“Yes. you.” 

“Her? Easier’n spitting!” 

“We’ll see!” 

“You’ll see! Ha-a!” 

“Why. she’ll. . . .” 

“It won’t take a month!” 

“You’re cocky, soldier, ain’t vou?” 

“A fortnight! Fll show you! Who did yon say? Tanva? pshaw! ' 

“Come on, get out. you’re in the way!” 

“A fortnight, and the trick’s done! Oh. you ! . . .” 

'^'Gel out!” 

The baker suddenly flew into a rage and brandished his shov- 
el. The soldier fell back in amazement, then regarded us all for 
a while in silence, muttered grimly “All right!” and went out. 

All through this argument we had kept our peace, our interest 
having been engaged in the conversation. But when the soldier left 
we all broke out into Imid and animated speech. 
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Somebody cried out to the beker: 

‘That’s a bad business youVc started, Pavel!” 

“Gcft oil with your work!” snapped the baker. 

We realized that the soldier had been put on his high ropes 
and that Tanya was in danger. Vrt, while realizing this, we were 
all gripped by a tense but thrilling curiosity as to what would be 
the outcome of it. Would Tanya hold her own against the soldier? 
We almost unanimously voiced the conviction: 

'Tanya? She’ll hold her ground! She aint easy prey!” 

We were terribly keen on testing our idol; we assiduously 
tried to convince each other that our idol was a staunch idol and 
would come *out on top in this engagement. We ended up by ex* 
pressing our doubts as to whether we had sufficiently goaded the 
soldier, fearing that he would forget the wager and that we would 
have to prick his conceit some more. Henceforth a new exciting 
interest had come into our lives, something we had never known 
before. We argued among oui*selves for days on end; we all some- 
how seemed to have grown cleverer, spoke better and more. It 
seemed as though we were pla5rinfg a sort of game with the devil, 
and the stake on our side was Tariya. And when we had learned 
from the bun bakers that the soldier had started to “make a dead 
set for Tanya” our excitement rose to such a furious pitch and life 
became such a thrilldng experience for us that we did not even 
rjotice how the boss had taken advantage of our wrought up feel- 
ings to throw in extra work by raising the daily knead to fourteen 
poods of dough. We didn’t even seem to tire of the work. Tanya’s name 
was all day long on our lips. And we awaited her morning visits 
with a peculiar impatience. At times we fancied that when she came in 
to see us it would be a different Tanya, not the one we always knew. 

We told her rothing. however, about the wager. We never asked 
her any questio-ns and treated her in the same good-natured loving 
^vay. But something new had crept into our attitude, something that 
was alien to our former feelings for Tanya — ^and that new eilenietit 
was keen curiosity, keen and cold like a blade of sted. . . . 

“Boys! Time’s up today!” said the baker one morning as he 
began work. 

We were well aware of it without his reminder. Yet we all 
started. 
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“You watch her.-... She’ll soon come in!” suggested the bak- 
er. Some one exclaimed in a tone of regret; 

“It’s not a thing the eye can catch!” 

. And again a lively noisy argument sprang up. Today, at 
length, we would know how clean and incontaminate was the ves- 
sel 'hi which we had laid all the treasure that we possessed. That 
morning we suddenly realized for the first time that we were gam- 
bling for high stakes, that this test of our idol might destroy it 
for us altogether. All these days we had been hearing that the 
soldier was doggedly pursuing Tanya with his attentions, but for 
some reason none of us asked her what her altitude was towards 
him. She continued regularly to call on us every •morning for 
her pretzels and was always her usual self. 

On that day, too, wc soon heard her voire: 

“Jail-birdies ! I’ve come. ...” 

We hastened to let her in, and when she came in we greeted 
her, contrary to our custom, with silence. W^e looked hard at her 
and were at a loss what to say to her. what to ask her. We stood 
before her in a silent sullen crowd. She was obviously surprised 
at 4he unusual reception, and suddenly we saw her turn pale, look 
anxious and stir restlessly. Then in a choky voice she asked: 

, “Why are you all so ... strange!” 

“WTiat about you?” threw in the baker in a grim tone, his 
eyes fixed on her face. 

“\XTiat eibout me?” 

“Nothing. . . .” 

“Well, give me the pretzels, quick. ...” 

“Plenty of time!” retorted the baker without stirring, his eyes 
still glued on her face. 

She suddenly turned and disappeared through the door. 

The baker picked up his shovel, and turning to the oven, let 
fall calmly: 

, “Well — she’s fixed! The soldier’s done it... the blighter!...” 

We shambled back to the table like a herd of jostling sheep, 
sat down in silence and apathetically set to our work. Presently 
some one said; 

“Maybe it isn’t. ...” 

“Shut up! Enough of that!” shouted the baker. 
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We ail knew him for a clever man, cleverer than an^ of 
And that shout of his we understood as meaning that he was con-,, 
vinced of the soldier’s victory We felt sad and perturbed..,. 

At twelve o’clock — the lunch hour — the soldier came in. He was, 
as always, c^ean and spruce and — as always — looked us straight 
in the eyes. We felt too ill at ease to look at him. 

“Well, my dear sirs, d’you want me to show you what a sol- 
dier can do?” he said with a proud sneer. “You go out into the 
passage and peep through the cracks ... get me?” 

We trooped into the passage, and tumbling over each other, 
pressed our faces to the chinks in the w’ooden wall looking onto 
the yard. We did not have to wait long. Soon Tanya came through the 
yard with a hurried step and anx^ious look, skipping over puddles 
of thawed snow and mud. She disappeared through the door of 
the cellar. Presently the soldier sauntered past whistling, and he 
went in too. His hands were thrust into his pockets and he twitched 
his moustache. . . . 

It was raining and we saw the drops falling into the puddles 
v/hich puckered up at the impacts. It was a grey wet day — a very 
bleak day. Snow still lay on the roofs, whi^e on the ground dark 
patches of slush stood out here and there. On the roofs too the 
snow was covered with a brownish coating of dirt. It was cold 
and disagreeable, waiting in that passage. ... 

The first to come out of the cellar was the soldier. He walked 
leisurely across the yard, twitching his moustache, his hands deep 
in his pockets — much the same he always was. 

Then Tanya came out. Her eves . . . her eyes shone with joy 
and happiness, and her lips smiled. And she walked as though in 
a dream, swaying, with uncertain gait 

It was more than we could endure. We all made a sudden rush 
for the door, burst into the yard and began yelling and whistling 
at her in a fierce, loud, savage uproar. 

She started when she saw us and stood stock-still, her feet in 
a dirty puddle. We surrounded her and cursed her wUh a sort of 
malicious glee in a torrent of profanity and shameless taunts. 

We did it unhurriedly, quietly, seeing that she had no way 
of escape from the circle around her and that we could jeer at 
her to OUT heart’s content. It is strange, but we did not hit her. 
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Sbe stood amid us and tuinied her head from side to side, Utten* 
ia yg ito ottr insults. And we ever more fiercely, ever moire furiously, 
flung at her the dirt and poison of our wrath. 

Her face drained of life. Her blue eyes, which the moment 
before had looked so happy, were dilated, her breath came in gasips 
and her lips quivered. 

And we, having surrounded her, were wreaking our vengeance 
on her — ^for had she not robbed us? She had belonged to us, we 
had spent our best sentiments on her, and though that best wai^ 
a mere beggar’s pittance, we were twenty-six and she was one, and 
there was no anguish we could inflict that was fit to meet her guilt! 
How we insulted her!. . , Sbe said not a word, but simph 
ga^ed at us with a look of sheer terror and a long shudder went 
through her bod\. 

We guffawed, we howled, we ^.narled. . . . Other people joined 
us. . . . One of us pulled the sleeve of Tanya's blouse. . . . 

Suddenly her eyes blazed: she raised her hands in a slow ges- 
ture to put lier hair straight, and said loudly hut calmly, straight 
into our faces: 

“Oh, you miserable jail-birds! . . 

And she bore straight down on us. just a.s if we had not been 
there, had not stood in htr path. Indeed, that is why none of us 
proved to be in her path. 

When she wa^- clear of our circle ^he added just as loudly with- 
out turning round, in a tone of scorn and pride: 

“Oh, you filthy swine. . . . You beasts. . . And she departed — 
straaght. l)eautiful, and proud. 

We were left standing in the middle of the yard amid the mud. 
under the rain and a grey sky that liad no .sun in it. . . , 

Then we too shuffled hack to our damp stonv dimgeon. \s of 
old, the sun never peered through our w^iudow, and Tanva came 
never more! . . . 
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The sea — was laugfaiag. 

Stirred by the light sultry breeze it quivered, aad covered with 
tiny ripples which reflected the sun’s rays with dazzling brilUanoe 
it smiled at the blue sky with a thousand silvery smiles. TTie vast 
space between the sea and the rfey rang with the merry sounds of 
splashing waves as they raced, one behind the other, towards the 
sloping beach of the spur. The splashing waves and the glint of 
the sun reflected by the thousands of ripples on the sea merged 
harmoniously in continuous movement, full of animation and joy. 
The sun was happy because it was shining, and the sea — becfiiast* 
it reflected the sun’s jubilant light. 

The wind fondly stroked the silky breast of the sea, the sun 
warmed it with its burning rays, and the sea, sighing drowsily 
under these tender caresses, filled the hot air with a salty fragrance* 
The greenish waves breaking on the yellow beach beapattered it 
with white foam, which melted on the ho-t sand with a soft si^i 
and kept it moist. 

The long, narrow spur looked like an enormously tall tower 
which had fallen from the shore into the sea. Its slender spire 
cut into the limitless expanse of sparkling water, its base was loit 
in the distaiiit sultry ihaze which concealed the mainland, w'henci;, 
wafted by the wind, came a repugnant smell that was inexplicable 
and offensive here, in the midst of the immaculate sea, under the 
bright blue dome of the sky. 

On the lieach, which was strewn with fish scales, a fishing net 
hung on poles driven into the ground, casting spider-web shadows 
on the sand. Several large boats and a small one were lying in. a 
row, and the waves, running up the beach, seemed to beckon lo 
them. Boat hooks, oars, baskets and barrels lay scattered in disord- 
er, <and among them stood a shack built of willow branches and 
reeds, and covered with hast matting. Before the entrance of 
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shack a pair of felt boots were stuck, soles upward to the sky, oii 
a co'Uple of gnarled sticks* Above this chaos towered; a tall mast 
with a red rag at its head, fluttering in the wind. 

In the shade of one of the boats lay Vassili Legostyev, the watch- 
man on the spur, which was the outpost of Grebenshchikov’s fish- 
eries. Vassili was lying on his stomach, supporting liis chin on 
the palms of his hands, gazing into the distant sea at the barely 
visible strip of shore of the mainland. His eyes were fixed on a 
tiny black speck on the water, and it was with infinite pleasure 
that he watched it growing larger and larger as it drew near. 

Screwing up his eyes to shield them from the dazzling sun rays 
reflected in the water, he smiled with satisfaction- -this 'was Malva 
coming! She will come and laugh, and her breasts will quiver 
enticingly. She will embrace him with her round soft arms, greet 
him with a resounding kiss that will frighten the sea-gulls,, and 
tell him all the news about what is going on over there, on shore. 
Together they will cook some excellent chowder, drink vodka, 
streteJh out on the sand, talk and fondle each other, and ihen^ when 
the shadow of evening falls, they will put the kettle on, drink tea 
with tasty pretzels and then go to sleej). . . . That is what happened 
every Sunday and on every holiday. Early in the morning he, as 
usual, will take her to the mainland, across the still sleepy sea, in 
the fresh twilight of the dawn. She will sit dozing in the stern of 
the boat and he will gaze at her as he rowed. How funny she looked 
at such times, funny and yet lovable, like a well-fed cat. Per- 
haps she will slip from the seat to the bolto-m of the boat, curl up 
and fall fast asleep. She often did that. . . . 

That day even the seagulls were dazed by the heat. Some were 
sitting on the sand in a row with drooping wings and open beaks; 
others were lazily rocking on the waves, making no sound, and 
demisting from their customary rapacious activity. 

It seemed to Vassilj that there was somebody else in the boat be- 
sides Malva. Had that Seryozhka hooked on to her again? Vassili 
turned heavily over on the sand, sat up, and shading his eyes with 
his hand, peered anxiously across the soa, trying to make out who 
else was in the boat. Malva was sitting in the stern and steering. 
The man at the oars was not Seryozhka. He was obviously not used 
to ro>ving. Malva wouldn’t have to steer if Seryozhka were with her. 
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“Ahoy!’^ Va'Si&ili shaiited impatiently. 

Startled by the cry, the sea-gulU on the sand rose to their "teet 
and stood on the alert. 

“A-h-o-o-y!” came Malva’s ringing voice from the boat. 

“Who’s that with you?” 

A laugh came in reply. 

“She-devil!” muttered’ Vassili, swearing under his breath and 
spitting in disgust. 

He w^as dying to know^ who was in the l)oat with Malva. liolling 
a cigarette, he gazed intently at the neck and back of the oarsman. 
He could distinctly hear the splash of the water at the stroke of the 
oars; the sand crunched under his bare feet. 

“Who’s that with yon?” he shouted wlicii he discerned a que^r, 
unfamiliar smile on Malva’s handsome face. 

“Wait and see!” she shouted back witli a laugh. 

The oarsman turned his face to the beach and glancing at Vassili 
also laughed. 

The watchman frowned, trying to think who the stranger coiild 
be. His face seemed familiar. 

“Pull hard!” Malva commanded. 

The waves carried the boat almost half length up the beach. It 
heeled over on its side and struck fast while the waves slipped back 
into the sea. The oarsman jumped out of the boat and said: 

“Hello, father!” 

“Ylakov!” exclaimed Vassili in a choking voice, moi*e amazed 
than pleased. 

Tlie two embraced and kissed each other, three times, on the 
lips and cheeks. The expression of Vassili “s face was a mixture of 
pleasure and embarrassment. 

“. . . I looked and looked . . . and felt a tickling in fny heart. 

I wondered what it was. ... So it was you? Who could have thought 
it? At first I thought it was Seryozhka, but then I .saw it wasn’t. 
And it turns out to be you!” 

As he spoke Vassili stroked his beard with one hand and ges- 
ticulated with the other. He was dying to look at Malva, but the 
smiling eyes of his son were turned on his face and their brightness 
confused him. The salisfaetioh he felt at having such a fine, strapping 
lad for a son was marred by the embarrassment he felt at the pres- 
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i5iicf> of his mistress. He stood in front of Yakov, stepping from 
one foot to fiie other, and fired question after question at him 
without wailing for an answer. Everything was mixed up in his head 
and he almost got a shock when he heard Malva say mockingly: 

“Don’t stand there jumping for joy! Take him into the shack 
and treat him to something!” 

He turned to her. A mocking smile played on her lips. He had 
never seen her smile like that before; and her whole body — round, 
soft" and fresh as always — looked different somehow; it looked strange. 
She shifted her greenish eyes from father lo son, cracking mel- 
on seeds with her small white teeth. Yakov looked from one to the 
other with a smile, and for several moments, unpleasant for Vas- 
sill, the three remained silent, 

* “Yes, in a minute!” Vassili said suddenly, starling for the shack. 
“You get out of the sun while I go and get some water. . . , We’ll 
c!Ook some chowder. , . . El! treat you to some chowder, Yakov, 
sueh as you’ve never tasted before! In the meantime, you two, make 
yourselves comfortable. I’ll be back in a minute.” 

He picked up a kettle from the ground near the shack, walked 
briskly towards the net and was soon hidden in its gn^y folds. 

Malva and Yakov step]>(*d towards the ^^hack. 

“Here you are. my handsome lad! I’ve brought )oii to your 
father!” said Malva, ca.siing a sidelong glance at Yakov’s .sturdy 
figure, at his fare framed in a short, brown ciirlv beard, and at his 
.sparkling eyes. 

^‘Yes- we’ve arrived.” he answered, turning his face towards her 
eagerly- “How good it is here! And the sea! Isn’t it fine!” 

“Yes, it’s a wide sea. . . . Well, has your father aged much?” 

“No, not very much. 1 expected lo find Him mucli greyer. He has 
only a few grey hairs. . .. And how hale and hearty he still looks!” 

“How long is it you haven’t seen him, voii say?” 

“About five years, I think. . . . Since hr left home, I was getting 
on for seventeen then. . . .” 

They entered the shack. It was stuffy in there and the haM 
sacks lying on the ground smelt of (i^^h. They sat down — Yakov on 
a thick tree stump, and Malva on a heap of .sacking. Between them 
stood a sawn off barrel, the iipturnerl jhottom of which served as a 
table. They .sat gazing at each other in silence. 
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*‘Well • . « I don’t know. ... I’d like to if I could, fet a job hore.^ 

“You’ll, gel a job here all right,” said Malva confidently, prokdng 
him widi her greenish, enigmatical ly half-closed eyes. 

Yakov, keeping his eyes off the woman, wiped the perapitation 
from his face with the sleeve of his blouse. 

Suddenly she laughed. . 

“I suppose your mother must have sent greetings and a message 
to your father,” she said. 

Yakov glanced at her. frowned and answered curtly: 

“Of course. . . . Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, just like that!” 

Yakov didn’t like that laugh —it was so tantalizing. He turned 
away froiVi the woman and tried to remember the message his moth^ 
er had given him. 

His mother had seen, him off to the outskirts of the village. Loan* 
ing against a waflle fence she haid said, speaking rapidly, and 
rapidly blinking her dry eyes: 

“Tell him, Yasha. . . . r()r tlie sake (ff Christ, tell him that aft- 
er all he is a father!... Your mother is all alone, tell him.... 
She’s been all alom’ for five long years! Tell him she is getting 
old! For Cod’s sake, tell him that. Yasha! Your mother will be an 
old woman soon. , . . And she’s all alone! Working hard. For the 
sake of Christ, tell him that! . . 

And she had wept silently, hiding her face in her apron. 

Yakov had not felt sorry for her then, fmt he fell so tw>w. 

He glanced at Malva and frowned. 

“Vi^ell. here 1 am!” exclaimed Vassili, appearing in the shack 
with a fish in one hand and a knife in the other. 

He had got rid of his embarrassment, concealing it deep down 
his ])osom, and now looked at the two quite calmly, except that his 
movements betrayed a fussiness that was unusual for him. 

“1*11 go and light the fire and then T’ll come in and we’ll have 
a long talk, eh, Yakov?” he said. 

With that he left the shack again. 

Malva continued to crack melon seeds, quite unceremoniously 
staring at Yakov; hut he, although dying to look at her, studioush 
kept his eyes off her. 

After a time the silence became oppressive to him and he said: 
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“Oh, IVe fcpft my knapsack in the boatr ril go and get it.” 

He got uip lei&urfely and left the shack. Soon after Vasili re- 
turned. Leaning over towards Malva he demanded in a hurried and 
angry tone: 

“Why did you come with him? \^1iat shall I tell him about you? 
What are you to me?” 4 . 

“I came, and that’s all there is to it!” Malva answered curtly. 

“Oh, you... silly woman! What shall I do now? Tell him 
right in his face? Spit it right out? I have a wife at home! His 
mother. . . . You ought to have understood that!” 

“What’s it got to do with me? Do you think I’m afraid of him? 
Or of you?” Malva asked contemptuously, screwing up her greenish 
eyes. “How funny you looked skipping in front of him! I could 
barely keep from laughing!” 

“It may seem funny to you! But what am I going to do?” 

‘Tou should have thought of that before!” 

“How was I to know that the sea would throw him up on to 
this shore like this?” 

The crunching of sand underfoot told them of Yakov’s approach 
and they cut the conversation short. Yakov brought in a light knap- 
sack, threw it into a corner and glanced angrily at the woman out 
of the corner of his eye. 

She went on zestfully cracking melon seeds. Vassili sat down 
on the tree stump and rubbing his knees with the palms of his hands 
he said with a smile; 

“Well, so you’re here. . . . What made you think of coming?” 

“Oh, just like that. . . . We wrote to you. . . 

“When? I never got the letter!” 

“Is that so? But We wrote ” 

“The letter must have gone astray,” said Vassili in a disappoint- 
ed tone. “Devil lake it! What do you think of it, eh? Just when 
you want it it goes astray!” 

“So you don’t know what’s happened at home?” Yakov en- 
quired, glancing at his fatlier dLi^lrusitfully. 

“How should I know? I didn’t get your letter.” 

Yakov then told him that their horse had died, that their stock 
of grain , was all gone by the beginning of February, that he hadn’t 
been able to get any work, that the hay had run out and the cow 
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had nejiriy died* They had dragged on aomehow until April mi 
then decided that he, Yakov, should go to his father, after the 
ploughing, for about three months, to earn some money. They Wrote 
to the father telling him of their decision and ihmi they sold throe 
aheep, bought some grain and hay and . . . well . . . here he was! 

^*So that’s how it is, is it?” exclaimed Vassili. “Humph. 

But . . . how’s that? I sent you some money, didn’t I?” 

“It wasn’t much, was it? We did some repairs to the house. . . . 
Maria got married and that cost us a bit. , . , We bought a plough. • • p 
Why, it’s five years since you’ve been, away!” 

“Y-e-es! Th-a-at’s so! It wasn’t enough, you say?... Hey! TH© 
chowder’s gunning over!” 

With that Vassili dashedi out of ihe shack. 

Squatting down in front of the fire over which the chowder 
was boiling, Vassili absent-mindedly skimmed the chowder and threw 
the soum into the fire. He was lost in deep reflection. What Yakoy 
had told him had not moved him very much, but it had roused in 
him a feeling of hostility towards his wife and son. In spite of all the 
money he had sent them during the five years, they had allowed the 
farm to go to rack and ruin. Had Malva not been there he would! 
have given Yakov a piece of his mind. He had sense enough to 
leave home without his father’s permission, but he hadn’t sense 
enough to manage the farm! The farm, which Vassili had thought of 
very rarely during the free and easy life he had been leading here, 
suddenly leapt into his mind as a bottomless pit into which he had 
been throwinfg his money during the past five years, as something 
superfluous in his life, as something he had no use for. He stirred 
the chowder' with a spoon and sighed. 

The small yellow flames of the fire looked pale and feeble in tlie 
brilliant light of the sun: Blue wTeaths of transparent smoke stretched 
from the fire to the sea to meet the surf. Watching the smoke, 
Vassiili thought bitterly of the turn for the worse his life would 
take now; it would be less fre6. Yakov had no doubt guessed that 
'Malva. ... 

Malva was sitting in the shack confusing the lad with her mock* 
ing, challenging eyes, in which a sinile' played all the time. 

“I suppose you’ve left a sweetheart at home,” she said suddw 
ly, looking Yakov straight in the face. 

8—^30 
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•‘Perhaps I have,” answered Yakov reluctantly. 

“Is she pretty?” Malva asked in a careless tone. 

Yakov made no reply. 

“Why don’t you answer?... Is she better-looking than me?” 

Involuntarily he raised his eyes and looked the woman in thd 
face. He saw her dark, round cheeks and full, moist, trembling lips, 
parted in a modcing smile. Her pink cotton blouse fitted her ex- 
ceptionally well and outlined her well-rounded shoulders and high, 
supple breasts. But he took a dislike to her sly, half-closed, green- 
ish, laughing eyes. He heaved a sigh. 

“Why do you talk like that?” he said in a pleading voice, al- 
though he wanted to talk to her sternly. , ' 

“What other way should I talk?” she answered with a laugh. 

“And you laugh. . . . Why?” 

“I’m laughing at you!” 

“Why? What have I done to you?” he asked angrily and cast 
his eyes down again. 

She did not answer. 

Yakov guessed what her relations with his father were, and this 
prevented him from speaking to her freely. His surmise did not 
surprise him. He had heard that men who go to work away from 
home have a good time, and he understood that a hale and hearty 
man like his father would find it hard to live without .a woman for 
long. But for all that, he felt awkward in this woman’s presence, 
and in his father’s, too. Then he thought of his mother — a weary, 
complaining woman, slaving out there, in their village, knowing no 
rest. . . . 

“Suppers ready!” announced Vassili appearing in the shack. 

“Get the spoons, Malva!” 

Yakov glanced at his father and tboufrht to hiTr^cf^Tf; 

“She must come here often since she knows where the spoons ^ 
are kept.” 

Malva got the spoons and said she must go and wash them. 
There was also a bottle of vodka in the boat that she said she would 
go and fetch. 

Father and son watched her leave the shack and when she was 
gone they sat together in silence. After a while Vassili asked Yakov: 

“How did you come to meet her?” 
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to the office to a&k about yoti and rfte vrai iheie. . . ^ 
She says to me, she says: *Why walk all that way along the sand? 
Let^s go by boat. Fm going across to him too/ So w© came/^ . 

*^Aa-a-ah!. . , I often used to think to myself; ‘I wonder what 
Yakov is like now?’” 

The son looked into his father’s face with a good-naituied amile^ 
and this smile lent Vaasili courage. 

*‘A nice little woman, isn’t she . . . eh?” he asked. 

‘‘Not so bad,” Yakov answered indefinitely, blinking his ^yes. 

“What the hell can a man do, little brother?” Vassili exclaimed, 
waving his arms. “I bore it patiently at first, but I. couldn’t stand 
it any longer! Ifs a habit.... Fm a married man! And besides, 
she mends my clothes, and one thing and another. Dear, oh dear! 
You can’t escape from a woman any more than you can escape from 
death!” he concluded fervently. 

“What’s it got to do with me?” said Yakov. “It’s your business. 
It’s not for me to judge you.” 

But to himself he said: 

“You can’t tell me a woman like that would sit around and 
mend pants.” 

“Besides,” said Vassili, “I’m only forty-five. ... I don’t ^pend 
much on her. She’s not my wife,” 

“Of course not,” Yakov agreed, and thought to himself; “But 
she empties your pockets all the same, I bet!” 

Malva came back with a bottle of vodka and a string of pret- 
zels. They sat down to eat the chowder. They ate in silence, sucking 
the fishbones with a loud noise and spitting them out on the sand 
near the door. Yakov ale a lot, and ate greedily. Evidently this pleased 
Malva, for her face lit up with a kindly smile as she watched 
him blow out his tanned cheeks and rapidly work his thick, moist 
lips. Vassili ate little, although he tried to appear as if his mind 
was concentrated on his food. He was obliged to do this so as to 
be able without interruption, and unperceived by his son and Malva, 
to think out a plan of action. 

The soft music of the waves was interrupted by the rapacious 
screeching of the sea-gulls. The heat had become less oppressive 
and now and again a stream of cool air, im,pregnated with the smell 
of the sea, blew into the shack. 

8 * 
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After the savoury chowder and the vodka Yakov^s eyes 
heavy. A vacuous smile mounted his lips, he began to hiccough aii4 
yawn, and he loked at Malva in a way that compelled Vassili le 
say to him: 

“Go and lie down a bit, Yakov, my boy. Take a nap until the 
lea is ready* We’ll wake you when it is.” 

“Yes. ... I think I will,” said Yakov, readily dropping down 
on a heap of sacks. “But.., where are you two icroinfir? Ha-ha-ha!” 

Embarrassed by that laugh, Vassili hastily left the shack; but 
Malva pursed her lips, raised her brows and said in answer to 
Yakov’s query: 

“Where we are going is no business of vours! What are you? 
You’re only a boy! You don’t understand these things yet!” 

“What am I? All right! Von wait ... I’ll show you! You think 
you’re smart . . said Yakov in a loud voice as Malva left the 
shack. 

He kept on mumbling for a little while longer and then fell 
asleep with a drunken, sated smile on his flushed face. 

Vasfeili stuck three sticks into the ground, tied them together at 
the lop, threw some bast sacking over them, lay down in the shade 
thus made with his arms under his head, and gazed into the sky. 
When Malva dropped down on the sand beside him he turned his 
face towards her. She saw that he was displeased and offended. 

“What’s the matter, aren’t you glad to see your son?” she asked 
laughing. 

“There he is... laughing at me.... Because of you!” growled 
Vassili. 

“Oh! Because of me?” Malva asked in mock surprise. 

“What do you think?” 

“You miserable old sinner! What do you want me to do now? 
Slop coming to see you? All right, I won’t!” 

“Aren’t you a witch!” said Vassili reproachfully. “Eh! You’re 
all alike! He’s laughing at me, and so are you. ... And yet you are 
the closest friends I have! What are you laughing at me for, you 
devils?” With that he turned away from Malva and remained 
cilent. 

Clasping her knees and slowly swaying her body Malva gazed 
at the merrily sparkling sea with her greenish eyes and smiled on® 
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of those triumphant smiles tvhich women who aiTe conscious of 
Hmr beauty possess in such abundance. 

A sailing boat was gliding over the water like a large, clumsyv 
«wy -winged bird* It was a long way from the shore, and was re- 
ceding still further from it to where the sea and the Ay merged 
blue infinity. 

“Why don’t you say something?*’ said Vassili. 

* “I’m thinking,” answered Malva. 

“What about?” 

“Oh, nothing piirticular,” answered Malva twitching her brows. 
After a pause she added: “Your son’s a fine lad.” 

“What’js that got to do with you?” exclaimed Vassili jealously. 

“A lot!” 

‘Take care!*’ said Vassili casting at her a look of anger and 
suspicion. “Don’t play the fool! I’m a quiet chap, but I’m a devil 
when I’m aroused. So don’t tease me, or you’ll be sorrv for it!” 

Doubling his fists he added through his clenched teeth: 

“You were up to something as soon as you got here this morn- 
ing. ... I don’t know what it is yet. . . . But take care, it’ll gd 
hard with you when I find out! And that smile of yo»urs. ... And 
everything else. ... I know how to handle your kind, don’t you 
worry!” 

“Don’t try to frighten me, Vassya,” said Malva in an impasrivc 
tone without even looking at Vassili. 

“Don’t get up to any tricks then. ...” 

“And don’t you threaten me. . . 

“I’ll give you a good thrashing if you get up to any of your 
larks,’* said Vassili flaring up. 

“What? You’ll thrash me?” said Malva, turning to Vassili and 
looking curiously into his excited fare 

“Who do you think you are, a dochessy? Yes,* FIl thrash you!” 

“And who do you think I am — ^your wife?” Malva asked calm- 
ly, and without waiting for a reply continued: “Because you’re in 
the habit of beating your wife for no reason at all you think you’ll 
do the same to me, don’t you? But you’re mistaken. I am my own 
mistress and I’m not afraid of anybody. But you — you’re afraid o!F 
your son! It was a disgrace to see the way you danced in front of 
him this morning. And yet you dare threaten me*’* 
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She tossed her head contemptuously and fell silent. Her coM 
contemptuous words quenched Vassili’s anger. He had never seen hw 
so beautiful before. 

^‘There you go, off the deep end . . he growled. He was angry 
with her, but he could not help admiring her. 

“And ril tell you another thing!” Malva burst out. “You boast- 
ed to Seryozhka that you were like bread to me, that I couldn’t 
live without you! You’re wrong!.. . Perhaps it’s not you that I love, 
and not you that I come to see, but this spot!” and with that she 
made a wide sweep with her hand. “Perhaps I like this place 
because it is deserted — nothing but sea and sky, and no disgusting 
people around. The fact that you are here makes no difference. . . . 

It’s what I have to pay to come here If Seryozhka were here 

I’d come to him. If your son’s here I shall e^o to him. ... It would 
be better if nobody were here. . . . Fm sick of you all ! . . . With 
my beauty I can always get a man when I want one, and I can 
choose the one I want.” 

“Is that so?” hissed Vassili, suddenly clutching Malva by the 
throat. “Is that the idea?” 

He shook her, but she did not struggle, although her face was 
almost livid and her eyes were bloodshot. She merely placed her 
hands on Vassilfs that were squeezing her throat, and stared into his 
face. 

“So that’s the sort you are?” said Vassili hoarsely, his rage gain- 
ing mastery over him. “You kept quiet about it up till now, you 
slut. . . . Cuddled me. . . , Petted me. . , , I’ll show you!” 

He forced her head down and with the utmost zest punched 
her in the neck — two heavy, swinging blows with his tightly clenched 
^st; it gave him the greatest pleasure to feel his fist come down 
upon her soft neck, 

“Take that... you snake!” he said triumphantly, flinging her 
away from him. V 

She sank to the ground without even a gasp, and lay there o*i 
her back, silent and calm, dishevelled, flushed, but beautiful. Her 
greenish eyes flashed co^d haired at him from under their lashes, 
but he, panting from excitement, ai^d conscious of a pleasant feeling 
of satisfaction at having given vent to his anger, failed to catch 
her glance, and when he looked at her triumphantly she smiled~ 
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^her full lips twitched, her eyes flashed, dimples appeared on her 
.cheeks. Vassili looked at her in amazement. 

“What is it, you shc'^devil?” he diouted, roughly pulling bear ann. 

“Vaska!” said Malva almost in a whispm^. ‘^Was it you who 
heat me?” 

“Of course, who else?” answered Vassilk looking at Malva in 
perplexity, and not knowing what to .do. Hit her again? But his 
anger had subsided, and he could not bear the thought of raising 
his hand against her again. 

“That means you love me, doesn’t it?” Malva whispered agUin, 
and that whisper sent a hot wave surging through his body. 

“All right,” he growled, “You didn’t get half you deserved!” 

“I thought you didn’t love me any more. ... I thought to myself: 
^Now his son’s come, he’ll drive me away.’” 

She burst into. a queer laugh; it was much too loud. 

“You little fool!” said Vassili, also laughing in spite of him- 
self. “What’s my son? He can’t tell me what to do!” 

^ He felt ashamed of himself and sorry for her, but remembering 
what she had said he added in a stern voice: 

“My son has nothing to do with it. If I hit you, it’s your own 
fault. You shouldn’t have teased me.” 

“But I did it on purpose — to try you,” she said, rubbing against 
his shoulder. 

“To try me! What for? Well, now you know!” 

“Never mind!” said Malva confidently, half closing her eyes. 
“I’m not angry with you. You beat me for love, didn’t you? Well, 
I’ll repay you for it. , . 

She lowered her voice, and staring him straight in the face she 
repeated : 

“Oh, how I’ll repay you!” 

To Vassili these words sounded like a promise^ a pleasant one, 
and it stirred him sweetly. Smiling he asked: 

“How? How will you repay?” 

“Wait and see,” said Malva very calmly, but her lips twitched* 

“Oh, you sweet darling!” exclaimed Vassili, grasping her in the 
tight embrace of a lover, “Do you know,” he added, “you’ve bo- 
'come dearer to me since I beat you! I mean it! I feel we are now of 
the same flesh and blood!” 
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The sea-gulls soared over their heads. The wind frpm the mm 
caressed them and carried the surf from the waves almost to their 
feet, and the irrepressible laughter of the sea rolled on and on. . . ^ 

“Yes, that B how things are,” said Vassili, sighing with relief and 
pensively caressing the woman pressing against him. “How funny 
everything in this world is arranged — what is sinful is sweet! You 
don’t understand anything. ... But sometimes I think about life and 
it scares me! Especially at night... when I can’t sleep,... You 
look and you see the sea in front of you, the sky over your head 
and all around darkness, such black darkness that it gives you the > 
creeps. . . . And you are al! alone! You feel so small, ever so small. 
The earth is trembling under your feet and there’s not)ody on it 
except yourself. I often wish you were with me then. ... At least, 
tliere’d be two of us.” 

Malva lay silent across his knee; her eyes were closed. Vassili’s 
coarse but kind face, tanned by sun and wind, bent over her, liis 
large, bleached beard tickled her neck. The woman did not move-, 
only her breast rose and fell evenly. Vassili’s eyes now wandered out 
to sea and now tarried on this breast, that was so dose to him. He 
kissed her on the lips, slowly, without baste, smacking his own lips 
loudly, as if he were eating hot and thickly buttered porridge. 

About three hours passed in this way. When the sun began to 
sink into the sea Vassili said in a dull voice: 

“I’ll go and put tlie kettle on for tea. Our guest will wake up 
soon.” 

Malva moved away from him, lazily like a pampered cat. He 
rose reluctantly and went into the shack. The woman watched him 
go through her slightly raised eyelashes and sighed, as one sighs 
when throwing off a heavy burden. 

Later on the three sat around the fire drinking tea. 

The setting sun tinted the sea with animated colours, the greenish 
waves were shot with purple and pearl. 

Vassili, sipping his tea from a white mug, quesdoned his son 
about what was going on in their village, and he in his turn gave 
his recollections of it. Malva listened to their drawling conversa- 
tion without intervening. 

“So the old muzhiks at home are still carrying on, you say?^ 
Vassili enquired. 
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•‘Yes, oiie way or another/’ answered Yafcoy. 

“We muzhiks don’t want much, do we? A roof over out headW 
eriough bread to eat, and a glass of vodka on holidays. , . • tint we 
don t even get that. D’you think I’d have left home if we had been 
able to make a living? At home Fm my own master, the ecpial to 
everybody else in the village. But what am I here?. . . A ser- 
vant! . . 

“But you get more to eat here, and. the work’s easier. . * .” 

“Well, I wouldn’t say that! Sometimes you work so hard that 
all the bones in your body ache. The main thing though, is that 
)^ou work for a master. At home, you work for yourself.” 

“But you earn more,” retorted Yakov. 

In his heart of hearts Vassili agreed with has son. At home, Ui 
the village, life and work were harder than here, but for some rea- 
son he didn’t want Yakov to know that. So he answered sternly: 

“Have you counted the money we earn here? Now at hom^, in 
the village, my boy. . . .” 

“It’s like in a pit, dark and crowded,” Malva interrupted with 
a smile. “Especially for us women. . . . Nothing but tears.” 

“It’s the same for women everywhere . . . and the light is the 
same . . . the same sun shines everywhere!” answered Vassili, looking 
at Malva with a frown. 

“You’re wrong there!” exclaimed Malva animatedly. “In the 
village I’ve got to marry whether I like it or not, and a married* 
woman is an eternal slave: reap, spin, tend the cattle and bear 
children What’s she got left for herself? Nothing but her hus- 

band’s curses and blows. . . 

“It’s not all blows,” interrupted Vassili. 

“But here I don’t belong to anybody,” said Malva, ignoring 
the interruption. “I’m as free as the sea-gull and can fly wherever 
I want to. Nobody can bar my way. , , . Nobody can touch me!” 

“And if they do touch you?” asked Vassili vrith a smile, re- 
calling what happened earlier in the day. 

“If they do. . . . I will repay,” Malva answered in a low voice. 
The light in her eyes died out. 

Vassili laughed indulgently. 

“Eh!... You’re a game cat, but weak! You’re a woman, and 
you talk like a womaii. At home, in the village, a man needs a 
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woman as pait of his life ; • ^ but hei*e she exists only to play with.” 
After a slight pause he added: ‘To sin with.” 

They sloj^ed talking* . . . Yakov said with a pensive 

“The sea looks as if there’s no end to it!” 

All three gazed at the vast expanse of water stretching before 
them. 

“If only it were all land!” exclaimed Yakov, spreading his 
arms out wide. “And black earth! And if We could plough it all!” 

“Oh, that’s what you’d like, is it?” said Vassili laughing good- 
naturedly and looking approvingly at his son, whose face was flushed 
with the desire he had expressed. It pleased Him to hear the 
lad express this love for the land. Perhaps it would »Qon call him 
back to the village, away from the temptations that would beset him 
here. And he, Vassili, would then be left alone with Malva, and 
everything would go on as before. 

“Yea, yon are right, Yakov! That’s what the peasant wants. The 
peasant is strong on the land. As long as he is on the land he’s 
alive; once he gets off it — ^he’s dorie for! A peasant without land is 
like a tree without roots. It may be useful in some ways, but it can’t 
live long — it must rot! It has even lost its forest beauty — all bare 
and stripped, a miserable looking thing!... What you said was 
right, Yakov.” 

The sea, taking the sun in its embrace, greeted it with the wel- 
coming music of its waves, which the parting rays of the sun had 
tinted with the most gorgeous colours. The divine source of light, 
the creator of life, bid the sea farewell in an eloquent harmony of 
colour in order to waken the slumbering land, far away from the 
three who were watching' it set, with the joyous rays of the radiant 
dawn. 

“By God, my heart seems to melt wlien I see the sun go down!” 
said Vassili to Malva. 

Malva made no reply. Yakov’s blue eyes smiled as they swept 
the sea to the distant horizon; and all three sat for a long time 
gazing pensively in the direction where the last moments of the day 
were passing away. In front of them gleamed the embers of the 
fire. Behind, the night was unfolding its shadows aro'und them. Tlie 
yellow sand assumed a darker hue. The sea-gulls had vanished. 
Everytliing around became quiet and dreamingly caressing. . . . Evan 
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Ah^ iireprcfrsihle Wavos racing to thfi l>6ach sceniad less merry 
noisy than they had been in die daytime. 

*‘Why am I sitting here? It’s time to go,” said Malva suddenly. 

Vassili shivered and glanced at his son. 

*‘What’s die hurry?” he grumbled. “Wait until the moon rises>” 
he added. 

“\^y should I? Pm not afraid. This won’t be die first time 
fVe gone from here at night!” 

Yakov glanced at his father, lowered his head to conceal a 
mocking smile, and then looked at Malva. She returned his stare, 
and he felt awkward under her gaze. 

“All ri^ht then, go!” said Vassili, feeling displeased and sad. 

!\lalva got up, said good night, and walked slowly along the 
beach. The waves rolled right up to her feet as if they were playing 
with her. In the sky the stars — its golden flowers — ^twinkled. Malva’s 
bright-coloured blouse faded in the gloom as she proceeded further 
and further away from Vassili and his son who were following her 
with their eyes. 

Darlings my darlings 
Quickly come to me. 

How / long to have you pressed 
" Close against my breast! 

sang Malva in a high-pitched voice. It seemed to Vassili that she 
had halted and was waiting. He spat angrily and thought to him- 
self: “She’s doing that to tease me, the she-devil!” 

“Hark at her singing!” said Yakov with a smile. 

To them she was only a grey patch in the gloom. Her voice 
rang over the sea again: 

Do not spare my breasts. 

These two white swans! 

“D’y^ hear that!” exclaimed Yakov, starting in the direction 
from which the tempting words had come. 

“So you couldn't manage the farm?” he heard Vassili ’s steam 
voice ask. 

Yakov looked at his father with bewildered eyes and remained 
St his side. 
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DrowTied by the sound of the waves only fragments of thiis 
tantalizing song now reached their ears: 

. . . OA, / cannot close my eyes 
- . . Alone . . . this . . . night! 

“It’s hot!” said Vassili in a dull vo-ioe, lolling on the sand. 
night, but it’s hot all the same! What an accursed country!” 

“Ifs the sand. ... It got hot during the day . . said Yakov in 
a faltering voice, turning over on the other side. 

‘‘Here, you! What are you laughing at?” his father demanded 
sternly. 

“I? What is there to laugh at?” Yakov asked innocently. 

“I fehould say there wasn’t!.. .” 

Both fell silent. 

Above the noise of the waves sounds reached their ears that 
were either sighs or tenderly calling cries. 


Two weeks passed. Sunday came again, and again Vassili Lego> 
styev was lying on the sand next to his shack, looking across the 
sea and waiting for Malva. The deserted sea was laughing, playing 
with the reflection of the sun, and legions of waves were born to 
race up the sand, sprinkle it with their spray and slip back into* 
the sea and merge with it. Everything was the same as it had been 
fourteen days ago, except that on the previous occasion Vassili had 
waited for his mistress with calm confidence; now he was waiting 
with impatience. She had not come on the preceding Sunday — she 
must come today! He had no doubt about it, but he was already dy- 
ing to see her. Yakov would not intrude today. Two days ago he 
had comie for the net with some other fishermen and had said that 
he was going into town on Sunday to buy himiself some shirts. He 
had got a job as a fisherman at fifteen rubles a month, had been 
out fishing several times, and now looked lively and cheerful. like 
all the fishermen, he smelt of salt fish, and, like the rest, he 
dirty and in rags. Vassili sighed as he thought of his son. 

“I hope he comes to no harm,” he said to himself, “He’ll get 
spoiled, and then, perhaps, he won’t want to go home. ... In that 
case ril have to go. . . 
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ITie dea was deserted excq)t for the sea-gulls. Now and again 
aeveral tiny black specks moved along the narrow strip of 
shore that separated the sea from the sky and disappeared, bill 
not a boat came in' sight, although the sun’s rays were already 
striking the sea almost perpendicularly. As a rule Malva arrived 
long before this. 

Two sea-gulls were fighting in the adr so furiously that their 
feathers flew, and their fierce screeching introduced a discordant 
note in the merry song of the waves which merged sq harmonious* 
ly with the solemn silence of the radiant sky that it sounded like 
the joyous playing of the sunbeams on the vast expanse of sea. 
The sea-gulls swooped down into the water, still pecking at each 
other and screeching from pain and anger, and again rose into 
the air in pursuit of one another. . . , And their friends — a whole 
flock — voraciously hunted the fish, tumbling in the greenish tmm- 
lucent restless waters, as if oblivious to the struggle. 

The sea remained deserted. The familiar dark speck failed to 
appear on the distant shore. . . . 

“You’re not coming?” said Vafesili aloud. “Well, don’t! Whal 
did you think?. . 

And he spat contemptuously in the direction of the shore. 

The sea laughed. 

Vassili got up and went into the shack with the intention of 
cooking some dinner, but he felt no desire for food, so he returned 
to the old spot and lay down again. 

“If Seryozhka wou’d come at least!” he mentally exclaimed^ and ' 
forced himself to think of Seryozhka. “He’s a real terror, is that 
fellow! Laughs at everybody. Always ready for a fight. He’s as 
strong as a bull. Got some learning too. Has been to lots of 
places . . . but he’s a drunkard. He s good company, though. . . . All 
the women have lost their hearts to him, and although -he hasn’t been 
here long, they’re all running after him. Only Malva keeps away 
from him.... She hasn’t turned up here! What a stubborn wench 
she is! Perhaps she’s angry with me because I beat her? But was 
that new for her? Others must have beaten her. ...'And how! And 
won’t I give it to her now!” 

And so, thinking of his son one moment and of Seryozhka an- 
other, but most of the time of Malva, Vassili lay on the sand and 
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waited. His anxiety gradually grew into a dark, suspicious dibught^. 
but be kept driving it away. And so, concealing this suspicion from 
himself, h© waited until evening, now getting up and pacing up 
and down the sand, and now lying down again. Darkness had al- 
ready spread over the sea, but he still gazed into the distance, waiting 
for the arrival of the boat. 

Malva did not come that day. 

On turning in Vassili gloomily cursed his fate, which forbade 
him to go to the mainland. Over and over again, just as he was 
dozing off, he thought he heard the distant splash of oars. He jumped 
up and dashed out of the shack. Shading his eyes with his hand 
he stared out into the dark troubled sea. On shore, at Jthe fisheries; 
two fires were burning, but the sea was deserted. 

‘‘All ri^t, you witch!” he muttered threateningly, and< then 
turned in and fell fast asleep. 

But here is what happened at the fisheries that day. 

Yakov rose early in the morning, when the sun was not yet 
so hot and a fresh breeze was blowing from the sea. He went down 
to the sea to bathe and on the beach he saw Malva. She was sitting 
in the stem of a fishing boat that was nioored to the beach and combr 
ing her wet hair; her bare feet were dangling over the boat’s side. 

Yakov stopped short and gazed at her curiously. 

Malva’s cotton blouse, unbuttoned at the breast, had slipped 
down one shoulder, and that shoulder looked so white and temp' 
ling. 

iTie waves beat against the stern of the boat causing it to pitch, 
so that Malva now rose high above the sea and now dropped so low 
that her bare feet almost touched the water. 

“Did you bathe?” Yakov shouted to her. 

She turned her face to him, gav© him a quick glance and an* 
swered, continuing to comb her hair: 

“Yes. . . . Why are you up so early?” 

“You were up before me.” 

“Do you have to follow my example?” 

Yakov made no reply. 

“If you follow my example,” she said, “you may lose your head!” 

“Oh! Isn’t she terrible!” retorted Yakov with a laugh, and 
squatting idown he began to wash. , 
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He scoaped up tKe water in his hands and spla^had his lape« 
|[ttinting with pleasure at its freshness. After drying his face bxsM 
hands with the hem of his blouse he asked Malva: 

‘*Why do you keep trying to frighten me?” 

**And why do you keep staring at me?” Malva retorted. 

Yakov couldn’t recollect having eyed Malva more than he had 
tibe other women around the fisheries, but suddenly he blurted out: 

"You look so tempting, I can’t help staring at you!** 

"If your father hears about your goings on, he’ll wring your nedc 
for you!” said Malva, shooting a sly and challenging glance at binl 

Yakov laughed and climbed into the boat. He did not know what 
Malva meant by his "goings-on,” but since she had said it, he must 
have been staring at her pretty hard. He began to feel quite cocky^ 

"What about my father?” he said, sitting down beside her on 
the gunwale. "Has he bought you, or what?” 

Silting beside Mjalva he ran his eyes over her bare shoulder^ 
her half-exposed breast, .her whole body — so. fresh and strong, and 
fragrant of the sea. 

"My, aren’t you a beauty!” he exclaimed in admiration. 

"But not for you!” she answered curtly without looking at him, 
nor did she trouble to adjust her clothing. 

Yakov heaved a deep sigh. 

Before them stretched the sea, inexpressibly beautiful in the 
rays of the morning sun. Small, playful waves, brought into being 
by the tender breath of the breeze, softly beat against the hull. Far 
out at sea, loomed the spur, like a scar on its silky breast, and 
against the soft background of the blue sky the mast stood like a 
thinly drawn line, and the red rag at its head could be seen flu^ 
tering in the wind. 

"Yes, my lad!” said Malva without looking at Yakov, “I may 
be tempting, but I’m not for you. . . . Nobody has bought me, and 
I’m not beholden to your father either. I live in my own way. . . . 
But don’t you try to make up to me, because I don’t want to 
stand between you and Vassili. . . I don’t want any squabbling and 
quarrelling. ... Do you understand me?” 

"Why do you say that to me?” Yakov asked in amazement. 
"I haven’t touched you, have I?” 

"You wouldn’t dare!” retorted Malva. ' 
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There was such a note of contempt in her voice that Yakov felt 
humiliated both as a male and a human being. A mischievous al- 
most vicious feeling overcame him and his eyes flashed. 

“Oh, I wouldn't dare, eh?” he exclaimed, shifting closer to her. 

“No, you wouldn’t!” 

“But suppose I do?” 

“Try!” 

“What will happen?’" 

“I’ll give you one in the neck that will send you flying into 
the water!” 

“Go on. do it!” 

“Dare to touch me!” 

He fixed his burning eyes upon her and suddenly flung his 
powerful arms around her, crushing her breast and back. The 
touch of her strong, hot body, set his owm on fire, and he felt 
a choking in the throat as if he were being strangled. 

“There you are! ... Go on! ... Hit me! . . . You said you would !’^ 
he gasped. 

“Let me so, Yashka!” said Malva, calmly trying to release 
herself from his trembling arms. 

“But you said you’d give it me in the neck, didn’t you?” 

“Let go! You’ll be sorry for it!” 

“Don’t try to frighten me! . , . Oh! . . . Aren’t you sweet!” 

He held her still tighter and pressed his thick lips against her 
ruddy check. 

Malva laughed mischievously, look Yakov’s arms in a powerful 
grip and jerked her whole body forward. The two, held tightly in 
each other’s embrace, shot overboard, plunged into the water 
M'ilh a heavy splash and soon were lost to view amidst a whirlpool 
of foam and spray, A little later Yakov’s head appeared above 
the surging water with dripping hair and frightened face, and then 
Malva dived up beside him. Waving his arms desperately and 
splashing tlic water around him, Yakov roared and howled, vyhile 
Ma*va. laughing heartily, swam round him, splashing the salty wa- 
ter in his face and diving to get out of the way of the broad sweep 
of his arms. 

“You sSie-devil!” roared Yakov, blowing the water from his 
nose and mouth. “I’ll drown!,.. That’s enough of it.... By 
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God, , , * HI drown! Ah!, ,, The water’s bitter, , . . Fjn d-r^o-w* 
n-i-n*g!” 

But Malva had already left him and was swimming to the shot«|5, 
striking out like a man. On reaching the shore she climbed into 
the barge with remarkable agility, stood in the stern and laughed 
as she watched Yakov plunging and gasping in the water, trying 
to reach her. Her wet clothing clung to her body and outlined 
its form from her shoulders to her knees, and Yakov, reaching the 
boat at last and clinging to its side stared hungrily at this almost 
naked woman who was laughing merrily at him. 

“Come on! Get out of the water, you porpoise!” she said 
between her ehuckles, and going down on her knees she extended 
one hand to Yakov and grasped the gunwale of the boat with the 
other, Yakov caught her hand and exclaimed excitedly; 

“Now look out! I’ll give you a ducking!” 

With that, standing up to his shoiuldens in the water, he pulled 
Malva down towards him. The waves dashed over his iiead, broke 
against the bull and splashed into Malva’s face. Malva frowned 
and' then laughed. Suddenly she shrieked and jumped into the 
water, knocking Yakov off his feet with the impact of her body. 

And again they began to play in the greenish water like two 
porpoises, s,plashing each other, shrieking, spluttering and snorting* 

The sun laughed as it watched them playing, and the glass in 
the windows of the fishery buildings also laughed as it reflected 
the sun. The water surged and gurgled as it was beaten up by their 
powerful arms, and the sea-gulls, alarmed by the two people strug- 
gling in the water, circled with piercing shrieks over their heads 
which vanished now and again under the incoming waves. . , . 

At last, weary and puffed up with the sea water they had swal- 
lowed they crawled on the beach and sat in the sun to rest. 

“Phew!” ejaculated Yakov, spitting out with a grimace. 

“This water is awful stuff! No w^onder there’s such a lot of it!” 

“There’s plenty of awful stuff of all kinds in the wmld. Young 
fellows, for example. Good Lord, how many’ of them there are!” 
said Malva with a laugh, wringing the water out of her hair. 

Her hair w^as dark and, though not very long, was thick and wavy. 

“No wonder the old man fell in love with you,” said Yakov 
with a sly smile, nudging Malva with his elbow. 

9— 5B0 
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^‘Sdinetimes an old man is better than a young one,” 

‘If the father is good the son must be better!” ^ 

‘"Is that so? Where did you learn to boast like that?” 

“The girls in our village often told me that I am not at all 
bad-looking.” 

“What do girls know? You ask me.” 

“But aren’t you a girl?” 

Malva stared ait him, laughed mischievously, and then, becom- 
ing grave she said in an earnest tone: 

“I had a child once.” 

“Damaged goods — eh?” said Yakov bursting into a loud laugh. 

“Don’t be silly!” snapped Malva, turning away from him. 

Yakov was cowed. He pursed his lips and said no more. 

Both remained silent for about half an hour, basking in the 
sun to dry their clothes. 

The fishermeni in the long, filthy sheds which served as their 
living quarters, awoke from their slumber. From a distance they all 
looked alike — ragged, unkempt and barefooted. . . . Their hoarse 
voices were wafted to the beach. Somebody was hammering 
cn the bottom of an empty barrel and the hollow sounds came 
over like the beating of a big drum. Two women were quarrelling 
in shrill voices. A dog barked. 

“They’re waking up,” said Yakov. “I wanted to go to town 
early today . . . but here I am, larking about with you.” 

“I told you you’d be sorry if you made up to me,” answered 
Malva, half in jest and half seriously. 

“Why do you keep frightening me?” Yakov asked with a per- 
plexed smile. 

“Mark my words. As soon as your father gets to hear of 
this. , . .” 

Yakov flared up on hearing his father mentioned again. 

“What about my father?” he demanded angrily. “Suppose he 
does hear? I’m not a kid. ... He thinks he’s the boss, but he can’t 
boss me here. . . . We’re not at home in the village. . . . Pm not 
blind. I can see he’s no saint. ... He does as he likes here. . . . 
Let him not interfere with me!” 

Malva looked into his face mockingly and asked in a tone of 
curiosity : 
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*‘Nat interfere with you? Why, what do you intend to do?’* 

“I!” answered Yako^/^, puffing out his cheeks and sticking out 
hi# chest as if he were lifting a heavy weight. “What I intend to 
do? I can do a lot! The fresh air has blown all the village dust 
oflf me. I can tell you!” 

“Quick work!” said Malva ironically. 

“Pll tell yoiu what! I bet Fll win you from my father!” 

“Well! You don’t say?” 

“Do you think Fm afraid?” 

“N-o-o?” 

“Look here!” Yakov blurted out impulsively. “Don’t tease 
me Or, else . . . I’ll. . . 

“What?” Malva asked coolly. 

“Nothing!” 

He turned away from her and said no more, but he looked 
brave and self-confident. 

“Aren’t you cocky!” said Mialva. “The agent here has a black 
pup. Have you seen it? It’s like you. It barks and threatens to bite 
when you’re at a distance. But when you go near it runs away with 
its tail between its legs!” 

“All right!” exclaimed Yakov angrily. “You wait! Fll show 
you the stuff Fm made of!” 

Malva laughed in his face. 

A tall wiry man with a tanned face and a thick thatch of un- 
kempt, fiery red hair slowly approached tliem with a swaggering 
step. His red cotton blouse, which he wore without a belt, was tom 
at the back almost up to the collar, and to prevent the sleeves 
from slipping down he had them rolled up to his shoulders. His 
pants were nothing but a collection of rents of the most diverse 
shapes and sizes. His feet were bare. His face was densely freckled, 
his large blue eyes flashed insolently, and his broad upturned 
nose gave him an appearance of reckless impudence. On reaching 
them he halted. The patches of his bare body visible through 
the innumerable rents in his clothing gleamed in the sun. He 
sniffed loudly, stared enquiringly at them and pulled a funny face. 

“Seryozhka had a drink or two yesterday and today his pod^et 
is like a bottomless basket,” he said. “Lend me twenty kopecks! 
You can be sure Fll not repay you. . . 
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Yakov laughed heartily at this insolent speech, Malva gazed 
at the ragged figure with a smile. 

“Fll tell you what, you devils! Til marry you two for twenty 
kopecks! Do you want to?” 

‘*Oh you clown! Are you a priest?” enquired Yakov with a 
grin. 

‘^Idiot! I worked as a janitor for a priest in Uglich, . . • Give 
me twenty kopecks!” 

don’t want to get married!” said Yakov. 

“Never mind — ^give me the money. I won’t tell your father that 
you’re larking about with his tart,” persisted Seryozhka, licking 
his dry, cracked lips. . 

“He wouldn’t believe you if von did tell him!” 

“He will if I tell him! .. . And won’t he wallop you!” 

“I’m not afraid!” said Yakov. 

“In that case I’ll wallop you myself!” said Seryozhka, calmly 
screwing up his eyes. 

Yakov begrudged the twenty kopecks, but he had already been 
warned to avoid quarrelling with Servozhka and to yield to his 
demands. He never asked for much, but if it was not given him 
he would get up to some mischief at work, or give his victim a 
thrashing for no reason at all. Yakov remembered this warning 
and put his hand to his pocket with a sigh. 

“That’s right!” said Servozhka encouragingly, dropping down 
on the sand beside him. “Always listen to what I tell you and you’ll 
become a wise man. And you,” he continued, turning to Mal- 
va. “Are you going to marry me soon? Make up your mind quick- 
ly. I don’t intend to wait long!” 

“You’re nothing but a bundle of rags. . . . Sew the holes up 
in your clothing first and then we’ll talk about it,” answered 
Malva. 

Seryozhka gazed at the rents in his pants critically, shook his 
head and said; 

“It would be better if you gave me one of your skirts.” 

“What!” exclaimed Malva. 

“Yes, I mean it! You surely have an old one you don’t want!” 

“Buy yourself a pair of pants,” Malva advised him. 

“No. I’d rather buy drink with the money.” 
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“You’d rather do that!” said Yakov laughing, hoiding four 
fivo-kopeck pieces in hU hand. 

“Yeb, ivhy not? A priest told me that a man must take care 
of his soul and not of his body, and my soul demands vodka, not 
pants. Give me the money! ... Now Til go and have a drink. 
ril tell your father about you all the same.” 

“Tell him!” said Yakov with a wave of the hand, and winking 
impudently at Malva he nudged her shoulder. 

Seryozhka noticed this. Spitting out, he said threateningly: 

“And ril not forget that thrashing I promised you. • . . Til 
give you such a thick ear as soon as I get some spare time!” 

“What^foT?” Yakov asked, somewhat alarmed. 

“I know what for!. . . Well, are you going to marry me soon?” 
Seryozhka asked Malva again. 

“Tell me what we shall do when we’re married, how we’re 
going to live, and then I’ll think about it,” she answered gravely. 

Seryozhka stared out at the sea, screwed up his eyes and lick- 
ing his lips he said: 

“We won’t do nothing. We’ll have a good time,” 

“But where shall we get the money from?” 

“Ekh!” ejaculated Seryozhka, wwing his arm in disgust. “You 
argue like mv old mother — ^what? and where? and how? How do 
I know?. . . ril go and get mvself a drink ” 

He got up and left them. Malva watched him go with a queer 
smile playing on her lips; Yakov sent hostile glances after him. 

“A regular bully, isn’t he!” said Yakov when Seryozhka had 
got out of earshot. “If he lived in our village they’d soon put a 

curb on him They’d give him a good licking and that would 

put a stop to his tricks. But they’re afraid of him here!” 

Malva looked at him and muttered between her clenched teeth: 

“You puppy! You don’t understand his worth!” 

“What’s there to understand? lie’s worth five kopecks a bunch, 
and then only if there’s a hundred to the bunch!” 

“You ought to talk!” exclaimed Malva. “That’s no more than 

you are worth. . . , But be He’s been everywhere, all over the 

country, and he’s afraid of nobody!” 

“Am I afraid of anybody?” demanded Yakov boastfully* 

Malva did not answer him but pensively watched the play of 
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the waves that were racing up the beach and roddng the heavy 
boat. The mast swung from side to side, the stern rose and fell, 
splashing the water with a loud sound like that of vexation, os if 
the boat wanted to break away from the beach and slip out into 
the broad, green sea, and was angry with the caible that was hold* 
ing at fast. 

“Well, wihy don’t you go?” Malva asked Yakov. 

“Where to?” he asked in reply. 

“You said you wanted to go to town.” 

“I won’t go!” 

“Then go to your father.” 

“What about you?” 

“What about me?” 

“Will you go too?” 

“No.” 

“Then I won’t go.” 

“Do you intend to hang around me all day long?” Malva asked 
coolly. 

“Oh yes! I need you very much!” answered Yakov contemp- 
tuously, getting up and going off in a liuff. 

But he was wrong in saying that ho did nol meed her. He found 
things diiill without her. A strange feeling had arisen within 
him since his conversation with her: a vague feeling of discontent 
with, and protest against, his father, lie had not felt this the day 
before, and he had not felt it earlier that da5% before he met 
Malva. . . . But now it seemed to him that his father was a hin- 
drance to him, although he was far out at sea, on that hardy per- 
ceptible strip of sand. . . . Then it seemed to him that Malva was 
afraid of his fallier. If she were not afraid things would be alto- 
gether different between him and her. 

He roamed about the fisheries gazing at the people there. Se- 
ryozhka was sitting on an upturned barrel in the shade of a hut, 
strumming a balalaika and singing, pulling funny faces the while: 

Oh Mr, Policeman 
Be v^ry kind to me. 

Take m,e to the station 
Pve been on the spree. , .. 
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He was surrounded by a score or so of people as ragged as 
himself, all smelling of salt fish, like ^everything else in the place. 
Four women, ugly and dirty, were sitting on the sand drinking tea, 
pouring it out of a large tin kettle. A fisherman, already dximkf 
although it was still early morning, was rolling on the sand, trying 
to rise to his feel and falling down again. Somewhere a woman 
was shrieking and wailing. The strains of an out-of-tune accordion 
were heard, and everywhere fish scales glistened. 

At noon Yakov found a shady spot among a number of empty 
barrels. He lay down here and slept until the evening. When he 
awoke he wandered around the fisheries again vaguely conscious 
that something was drawing him somewhere. 

After wandering about for a couple of hours he found Malva 
lying in the shade of a young willow a long way from the fisiheries. 
She was lying on her side, holding a tattered book of some kind. 
On seeing him approach she smiled. 

“So this is where you got to!” he said, sitting down beside 

her. 

“Have you been searching for me long?” she asked in a lone 
that suggested that she was confident that he had been searching 
for her. 

“I haven’t l»een searching for you at all!” exclaimed Yakov, 
suddenly realizing what the vague feeling had been, that he had 
l)eeii longing for her, and he shook his head in perplexity. 

“Can you read?” Malva aske'd him. 

“Yes . . . but not very well. I have forgotten. . . .” 

“I don't read well either — . Did you go to school?” 

“Yes, to the village school.” 

“I taught invself.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Yes. ... I served as a cook for a lawyer in Aslraklian. His 
son taught me to read.'’ 

“You didn't tf^ach yourself then!” said Yakov. 

She looked hard at him and then asked: 

“Do you want some books to read?” 

“Me? No. . . . What for?” 

“I love reading. Look! I asked the agent's wife to lend me 
this book and I am reading it.” 
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'‘What’s it about?” 

“It’s about St. Aloxei.” 

And she went on to tell him in a pensive voice how a young 
lad, the son of wealthy and distinguished parents, left home, 
abandoning all the comforts of life, and later returned, poor and 
m rags, and lived with the dogs in the courtyard of his parents’ 
house without revealing his identity until the day of his death. 
When she finished the story Malva asked Yakov in a low voice: 

“Why did he do that?” 

“Who knows?” answered Yakov in a tone of r'omplete indiffer- 
ence. 

The sand dunes swept up bv the wind and waves surrounded 
them. Vague, muffled noises were wafted to them frbm the dis- 
tance — ihtQ sounds of revelry in the fisheries^ The sun was setting, 
lintinisr the sand a rosy hue with its rays. The sparse leaves on the 
stunted branches of the willow^ trees fluttered feebly in the light bree/c 
that was blowing fiom the sea. Mali a was silent; she appeared 
to he listening intently for something. 

“Why didn’t you go o\rr there, to the spur, today?” Yakov 
suddenly asked her. 

“Wliat’s that lo you?” 

Yakov looked hungrily at the woman out of tlie corner of his 
eye, trying to think how to say whal he veaming to say. 

“When I am ailone, and it’s quiet.” said Malva pensively, “I 
want lo cry ... or sing. Only I don’t know any good songs, and 
I’m ashamed to cry. . . .” 

Yakov heard her voice, it was low and tender, but what she 
said touched no string in his heart, it merely bharpened his desire 
for her. 

“Nckw listen to me,” he said in a low voice, drawing closer, 
but keeping his eyes awav fiom her. “Listen lo what I’ll tell you. * . . 
I am young. . . 

“And foolish, ver} foolish!” said Malva interrupting him, speak- 
ing verv earnestly, and shaking her head, 

“Well, suppose I am foolish?” retorted Yakov in a tone of 
vexation. “Does one have to be clever for this sort of thing? AH 
right — ^say Fm foolish^ But this is what I’ve got to say: Would 
you like. . . 
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“No, I wouldn’t!” 

“What?” 

“Nothing!” 

“Here, don’t be a fool!” said Yakov, gently taking Malva by 
the shoulders. “Try and understand. , . 

“Go away, Yashka!” she said sternly, pushing his hands aua)% 
“Go away!” 

He rose to his feet and looked around. 

“All right...* If that’s the case, I don’t give a damn! ThcreV 
loits like you around here. . • , D you think you're better than the 
others?” 

“You’re a pup,” she said coolly, rising to her feet and shaking 
the sand from her skirt. 

They walked side by side to the fisheries. They walked slowly, 
because their feet sank in the sand. 

Yakov crudely tried to persuade her to yield to his desires, 
but she coolly laughed at him and parried his pleadings with cruel 
jests. 

Just before they reached the hutments Yakov suddenly stopped, 
grasped Malva by the shouldcis and said ]>etween his clenched 
teeth : 

“You are only teasing me . . . woiking me up . . . aren't 
you? Why are >ou doing this? Take care or I’ll make you sorry 
for it!” 

“Leave me alone, I tell )ou!'’ said Malva, releasing herself 
from his grasp and walking away. 

Seryozhfca appeared round the corner of a hutment. On catch- 
ing sight of them he strode towards them and said with a sini*^. 
ter smile, shaking his unkempt, fiery head: 

“Been for a w^alk, eh? All right!” 

“Go to hell, all of you!” Malva screamed angrily. 

Yakov halted in fiont of Seryozhka and gazed at him sullenly. 
They were about ten paces away from each olher. 

Seryozhka returned Yakov’s staiT. TTiey stood lor about a min- 
ute like .two rams ready to charge one another and then silently 
parted, each going in a different direction. 

The sea was calm but was lit up with a lurid glare from the 
sunset. Muffled sounds came from the fisheries, and above those 
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sounds was distinctly heard the drunken voice of a woman hyster- 
iically screeching the nonsensical words: 

. . . Ta — agarga, matagarga^ 

My matanichka . . . ka! 

D-r-unk, and knocked about am /, 

Tousled^ ruffled and rumpled — ah! 

And tliese words, as disgusting as lice, overran the fisheiues 
that were reeking of saltpeter and decaying fish, an oflFence to the 
music of the waves. 

The distant sea dozed calmly in the tender light of dawn, re- 
flecting the pearly clouds. On the spur, sleepy fisliermen were busy 
loading tackle into a fishing boat. 

A grey mass of netting crept along the sand to the boat and 
lay in folds in its bottom. 

Seryozhka, bareheaded and half naked as usual, stood in the 
stern hurrying up the fishermen in his hoarse drunken voice. The 
wind played among the rents in liis blouse and ruffled his red, 
unkempt hair. 

“Vassili! Where's the green oars?'’ somebody shouted. 

“Vassili, frowning like an October day, was piling the net in 
the boat, while Seryozhka stared at his beiit back licking his lips — 
a sign that he wanted a drink to drive awav his hangover. 

‘"Have you any vodka?” he asked. 

^‘Yes,” answered Vassili sullenly. 

‘Tn that case I won’t go out. . . . I’ll stay here at the dry 
end.” 

“Ready!” somebody shouted from the beach. 

“Cast off! Lively now!” commanded Seryozhka and then 
climbed out of the boat. “You go along,” he said to the men. “I’ll 
stay here. See that von spread the net out wide, and don’t get it 
tangled! And fold it evenly. Don’t fasten the loop.” 

The boat was pushed into the water^ the fishermen climbed 
into it and picking up their oars held them raised, waiting for 
the order to start. 

“One!” 
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Hje oars struck the water with a angle stroke and the boat 
dtot out into <llie broad expanse of dte sea now lit up by the 
dawn. 

“Two!” commanded the man at the tiller and the oars rose 
and studc out on each side O'f the boat like the paws of a gigantic 
turtle. “One!. . . Two!. . .” 

Five men remained at the dry end of the net on the beach: 
Seryozhka, Vassili, and three others. One of them dropped down on 
the sand and said: 

“I’ll have a little more sleep!” 

Two others followed his example, and three bodies clothed in 
filthy rags rarled up on the sand. 

“Why didn’t you come on Sunday?” Vassili asked Seryozhka 
as they walked to the shack. 

“I couldn’t.” 

“Why, were you drunk?” 

“No. I was keeping an e>e on yom son, and also on his step- 
mother,” Seryozhka answered coolly. 

“A nice job you've found for yourself!” said Vassili with a 
wry smile. “What! Arc they lillle children?” 

“Worse- . . , One’s a fool and the other ... a saint. . . .” 

“Whal! Malva a saint?” Vassili asked, his eyes filching anger. 
“Has she been like that long?” 

“Her soul doebn't fit her body, brother!” 

“She has a wicked soul!” 

Seryozhka glanced at Vassili out of the corner of his eye and 
snorted conlempluouslv. 

“Wicked! Ekh! You ... dull clodhoppers! You don’t under- 
stand anything.... All you want a woman to have is fat tits.... 
You don't give a damn for her charactei. . , . But all the spice in 
a woman is her eharaelor. ... A woman without character is like 
bread without salt. Can you gel anv pleasure out of a balalaika 
which has no strings? . . . Dolt!” 

“Gee! Wlial fine talk yon drank yourself into yesterday!” 
sneered Vassili. 

He was dying to ask Seryozhka where he had seen Yakov and 
Malva, and what they were doing, but he was too ashamed. 

On entering the shack he poured out a tumblerful of vodka 
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for Scryozhka, hoping that this dose would loosen his tongue and 
that he would tell him about the two of his own accord* 

But Seryozhka drained the glass, grunted and, quite sobered up* 
sat down at the door of the shack, stretched himself and yawned. 

“A drink like that is like swallowing fire,” he said, 

“And caii't you drink!” exclaimed Vassili, amazed at the speed 
with which Seryozhka had gulped down the tumblerful of vodka. 

“Yes, I can!” said the hobo, nodding his red head and wiping 

Ills moist whiskers with the palm of his hand. “Yes, I can, broth- 
er! I do everything quickly, and straight off tihe bat, without anv 
higgledy-piggledy. Go straight on, is my motto! "What does it 

matter where you get to? We’ve all got to go the same road — 

from diust unto dust. . . . And >ou can’t get away from it!” 

“You wanted to go to the Caucasus, didn’t you?” Vassili asked, 
cautiously leading up to his subject. 

“I’ll go when I feel like it. And wlien I do feel like it I’ll go 
straight off — one, two, ihice, and off! I either gel my way or 
get a big bump on my head.... It’s all very simple!” 

“Nothing could be simpler! You seem to be living without 
using your head.” 

Seryozhka looked at Vassili willi mocking eyes and said: 

“You think you're clever, don’t you^ How many limes have 
you been flogged at the volost police station?” 

Vassili returned Ser)ozhka’s stare, but said nothing 

“Is it good to have the police kno<k sense into your head 
through your backside?... Ekh, >ou! What can vou do with your 
head? Where do you think it will take you to? What can you 
think up with it? Ain’t I light? But I push right on without 
using my head, and I don’t give a damn! And I l)pt I’ll get further 
than >ou,” said the hobo boastfully. 

“Yes, I believe >ou will!” answered Vassili with a liii2:h. “You’ll 
get as far as fsiberia!” 

Seryozhka burst into a hearty chuckle. » 

Conirary to Va'^silfs expectations the vodka had no effect upon 
Seryozhka, and this made him angry. He could have offered him 
another glassful, but he grudged the vodka. On the other hand, as 
long as Seryozhka was «ober he would get nothing out of him. . . . 
But the liobo opened the subject without further prompting. 
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**How is it you’re not asking about Malva?” he enquired. 

‘‘Why should I?** Vassili answered in a tone of indifference, 
but trembling from a sort of premonition nevertheless. 

“She wasn’t here last Sunday, was she? Why don’t you ask 
what she’s been doing these past few days?... You’re jealous 
about her, aren’t you, you old devil!” 

“There’s lots like her!” said Vassili with a contemptuous wave 
of his hand. 

“Lots like her!” retorted Seiyozhka. “Ekh, you country bump- 
kin! You can’t tell the difference between honey and tar!” 

“What are you boosting her up like that for? Have you come 
here as a inatchmaker? You’re too late! The match came off a 
long lime ago!” Vassili jeered. 

Seryozhka looked at him in silence for a while and then, plac- 
ing his hand on his shoulder, he said very earnestly: 

“I know she’s living with you. I didn’t interfere — there was no 
need. . . . But now Yashka, that son of yours, is hanging round her. 
Give it to him red-hot! Do you hear what I say? If you don’t — I 
will. . . . You’re a good sort. . . . Only you’re as dense as a block 
of wood. ... I didn’t interfere with you. ... I want you to remem- 
ber that.” 

“So that’s how the land lies! You are after her too, is that it?” 
said Vassili in a hollow voice. 

“Tool... If I had wanted to, I’d have gone straight for her, 
and would have shoved you all out of my way!... But what good 
am I to her?” 

“Then why are you slicking your nose into it?” Vassili asked 
suspiciously. 

This simple question must have astonished Seryozhka, for he 
looked at Vassili with wide open eyes, laughed heartily and said: 

“Why am I sticking my nose in? The devil only knows! . , . 
But what a woman she is! Plenty of Ispice in her! ... I like her. . . . 
Perhaps/ I’m sorry for her. . . .” 

Vassili looked at him distrustfully, but something in his heart 
told him that Seryozhka was speaking sincerely. 

“If she’d have been an untouched virgin I could understand 
you being sorry for her. As it is ... it seems funny to me!” ho 
said. 
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Seryozlika remained silent, watching the fishing boat far out 
at sea describing a wide circle as it turned its nose to the 'shore. 
His eyes were frank and wide open, his face was simple and kind. 

Vassili softened towards him as he gazed at him. 

“Yes, what you say is true. She’s a fine woman . . . only she’s 
a bit loose!... As for Yashka, I’ll give him hell ... the pup!” 

“I don’t like him,” said Seryozhka. 

“And you say lie's making up to her?” hissed Vassili through 
his clenched teeth, stroking his beard. 

“He’ll come between you and her, take my word for it! Se- 
lyozhka said emphaticall}. 

The rays of the rising sun burst over the horizon .like an open 
fan. Above the sound of the ^\aves a faint hail reached their ears 
from the boat far out at sea: 

“A-h-o.o-y! . . . Pull her in!’' 

“Get up, lads! Hey! To the net!” commanded Seryozhka, 

The men jumped to their feet and soon all five had chosen the 
part of the net each was to take. A long cable, taut and as flexible 
as steel, stretched from the water to the shore, and the fishermen, 
Iw^isting it into loops round their bodies, griinled and gasped as 
they hauled it on to the beach. 

Meanwhile, the fishing boat, gliding over the waves, was hauld- 
ing in the oither end of the net. 

The sun, bright and magnificent, rose over the sea. 

“If you see Yakov, tell him to come and see me tomorrow,” 
Vassili requested Seryozhka. 

“All right!” 

The boat slipped on to the beach and the fishermen, jumping 
out of her, giabbed hold of their respective parts of the net and 
hauled it in. The two groups gradually drew closer to each other 
and the cork floats of the net, bobbing up and down in tliel water, 
formed a perfect semicircle. 

Late that evening, when the men at the fisheries were having 
their supper, Malva, tired and pensive, was sitting on a damaged 
upturned boat and gazing out at the sea, now enveloped in gloom. 
Far away a light glimmered. Malva knew that it was the fire that 
Vas&ili had ilit. Like a lone spirit lost in the dark expanse of the 
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sea, the light now flared up brightly and tiow subsided a$ if in 
agony. It made Malva feel sad to watch this red speck lost in the 
wilderness, flickering feebly amidst the ceaseless booming of the 
waves. Suddenly she heard Seryozhka’s voice behind her: 

“What are you sitting here for?” 

“What’s it to do with you?” she retorted without turning rounds 

“Fm just interested!” 

He said* no more, but looked her up and down, rolled a ciga^ 
retie, lit it, and sat astride the upturned boat. After a little while 
he said in a friendly tone: 

• “You’re a funny woman! You hide from everybody one min- 
ute and hang on nearly everybody’s neck the next!” 

“I don’t hang on your neck, do I?” she said in a dispassion- 
ate tone. 

“No, not on mine, but on Ya'^hka’s.” 

“And are you jealous?” 

“Humph! ... Let’s talk straight, from the bottom of the heart, 
eh?” suggested Seryozhka, patting Malva on the shoulder. She was 
sitting sideways to him, so he could not see the expression on her 
face when she said curtly: 

“All right!” 

“Tell me, have you dropped Vassili?” 

“I don’t know,” answered Malva. After a brief pause she added* 
“Why do you ask?” 

“Just like that.” 

“I’m angry with him.” 

“Why?” 

“He beat me.” 

“You don’t say!... What, he? And you let him! Oh! oh!” 

Seryozhka was amazed. He glanced sideways at her and elickfd 
his tongue ironically. 

“I wouldn’t have let him if I had not wanted to,” she fer- 
vidly. 

“Why didn’t you stop him then?” 

“I didn’t want to.” 

“That shows you are head over heels in love witli the old 
tomcat,” said Seryozhka mockingly, blowing his cigarette smoke at 
her. “I’m surprised! I didn’t tliink you were one of that sort!” 
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*I don t love any of you,” she answered in a dispassionate 
\0Ke, Having the smoke away. 

“That’s a lie!” 

“Why should I lie?” she asked, and by the tone of her voice 
Scryozhka realized that she really was not lying. 

“If }ou don t love him, why did you allow him to beat you?” 
(le asked her in an earnest tone. 

“Do I know?... WTiat are you pestering me for?” 

“Funny!” said Seryozhka, shaking his head. 

Botli remained silent for a long time. 

Night drew in. The clouds, moving slowly across the sky, cast* 
shadows on the sea. The waves murmured. 

The light from Vassili’s fire on the sipur had gone out, but 
Malva was still gazing in that dirt'clion. And Seryozhka gazed at 
her. 

“Tell me.” he said. “Do }ou know what you want?” 

“If only I knew!” Maha answeied in a \ery low voice, heaving 
u deep sigh. 

“So you don’t know.'' That’s bad”’ Seryozhka said emphatically. 
“I always know what I want!” And he added wdth a touch of sai 
ncss in his \oice: “The trouble is I rarelv want anything.” 

“1 am always wanting something,” said Malva pensively, “but 
what it is . . . I don’t know. Sometimes I feel I’d like to get into 
a boat and go out to sea . . . far, far out, and never see anybody 
again. And sometimes I feel I’d like to turn every man’s head and 
make him spin like a lop aiound me. And I would look at him 
and laugh. Sometimes 1 feel so soiry for them all, and most of 
all for myself; and ‘sometimes I want to kill them all, and then 
die a frightful death myself.... Sometimes I feel sad and some- 
times happy But all the people aiound me seem so dull, like 

blocks of wood.” 

“You are right, the people are no good,” Seryozhka agreed. 
“More than once I’ve looked at ^ou and thought to myself: ‘You’re 
neillicr fish, flesh nor fowl’ . . . but for all that there’s something 
about you ... you’re not like other women.” 

“And thank God for that!” said Malva with a laugh. 

The moon rose up from the dunes on their left and shed its 
silvery light upon the sea. Large and mild, it floated slowly 
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across the blue vault of heaven, and the bright light of the stars 
paled and vanished in its even dreamy light. 

Malva smiled and said: 

*‘Do you know what?. , . Som^imes I think what fun it would be 
to set fire to one of the huts. What a hullabaloo ihere’d be!” 

“I should say so!” Seryozhka exclaimed with admiration, and 
suddenly slapping Malva on the shoulder he said: ‘‘Do you know 
what? I’ll teach you an amusing game, and we’ll play it. Would 
you like lo?” 

“Rather!” said Malva burning with curiosil}'. 

“You’ve set Yashka’s heart on fire, haven’t you?” 

“It’s buining like a furnace,” answered Malva with a chuckle. 

“Set him against his father! By God it’ll be funny! . .. They*!! 
go for each other like a couple of bears. . . . You tease the old 
man up a bit, and the young one too . . . and then wc’ll set them 
against each other. What do you think of it, eh?” 

Malva turned and gared intently at Seryozhka’s red, jolly smil- 
ing face. Lit up by the moon, it looked Ies« blotched than in 
the bright light of the sun in the daytime. It bore no trace of 
anger, it boie nothing hut a good-natured and somewhat mischie- 
vous smile. 

“Wlial makes >ou dislike them?” Malva asked him suspiciously. 

“I?. . . Oh, Vassili is all right. He’s a good chap. But Yasha . . . 
heV no good. You see, I dislike all muzhiks. . . . They’re rotters! 
They pretend lo be poor and de^>tilute . . • and get bread, and ev- 
erything, given them. They have Zemstvo, you see, and the Zemstvo 
does everything for them. . . . They have their farms, the r land 
and cattle. ... I once served as a coachman lo a Zemstvo doctor 
and I saw (juite enough of them. . . . And later I was on the road 
for a long time. Sometimes you’d go into a village and beg for a 
piece of bread and they*’d nab you in a jiffy! ... Who are you? 
What arc you? Where’s your passport?... That’s happened to me 
lots of times. , . . Sometimes they take you for a horse thief, and 
sometimes they put you in the stone jug just for nothing. . . . They re 
alw^ays snivelling and pretending they’re poor, but they know haw 
to live! They have something to hold on to — ^land. What am I com- 
pared to them?” 

“Aren’t you a muzhik?” Malva asked interrupting him. 


10 830 
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“Nd!” answered Seryozhka with a touch of pride. ‘‘I’m town* 
bred. Pm a citizen of tte town of Uglich.” 

“And I come from PavHsh/’ Malva told him in a pensive 
voice. 

“I have nobody to stand up for me!” continued Seryozhka. ^*But 
the muzhiks ... they can live, the devifs! They have the Zemstvo, 
and all that sort of thing!” 

“What’s the Zemstvo?” Malva enquired. 

“What’s the Zemstvo? The devil knows! It was set up for the 
muzhiks. It’s their administration. . , . But to hell with it. . . . Let’s 
get down to business — shall we arrange this little joke, eh? It 
won’t do any harm. They’ll just have a fight, that’s alU... Vassili 
beat you, didn’t he? Well, let his own son pay him out for it.” 

“It’s not a bad idea,” said Malva smiling. 

“Just think . . . isn’t it a pretty sight to see other people bust- 
ing each other’s ribs for your sake? And only at a word from 
you! You wag your tongue once or twice.. . and they go for each 
other hammer and longs.” 

Speaking half in jest and half in earnest Seryozhka explained 
to Malva at great length, and with equally great zeal, the attrac- 
tions of the role she was to play. 

“Oh, if only I were a good-looking woman! Wouldn’t I cause 
some trouble in the world!” he exclaimed in conclusion, putting 
his hands to his head and closing his eyes tight as if in ecstasy. 

The moon was already high in the sky when they parted, and 
with their departure the beauty of the night increased. Now only 
the limitless solemn sea, the silven moon, and the blue slai- 
spangled sky remained. There were also the sand dunes, the willow 
hushes among them, and the two, long, dilapidated buildings in the 
•^and, looking like two, huge, roughly made coffins. But all this 
seemed petty and insignificant compared with the sea; and the 
stars w^hn'li looked down upon this shined with a cold light. 

Father and son sat opposite each other in the shack drinking 
vodka. Tlie son had brought the vodka so that the visit to his fa- 
ther should not be dull, and also to soften bis fathers heart to- 
wards him, Seryozhka had told him that his father was angry with 
him over Malva, that he had threatened to beat Malva almost to 
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death, that Malva knew about this, and tliat was why she wa$ not 
yielding herself to him. Seryozhka had said to him mockingly t 
pay you out for your tricks! He’ll pull your ears untiH 
they are over a yard long. You had better not let him set eyes on 
you!” 

The jeering of this red-haired, repulsive fellow had roused in 
Yakov’s heart a feeling of burning rage against his father, and on» 
top of this was Malva’s behaviour: The way she looked at him* 
tantalizingly at one moment and longingly another inflamed his* 
desire to possess her until it was too painful to bear. 

And so, on visiting his father, be regarded him as an obstacle 
in his path, an obstacle which you could neither climb over nor 
go around. But he felt not the slightest trace of fear of his father. 
He sat opposite hiim and looked at him confidently ^^ith a sulletf^ 
angry stare as much as to say: 

“Dare to touch me!*’ 

They had already had two drinks but had not >et said a word 
to each other, except for an insignificant remark or two about 
things concerning the fisheries. Facing each other alone in the 
midst of the sea they sat there accumulating anger in their hearts 
against eacli other. Both were aware that soon this anger would 
boil over and scald them. 

The bast matting which covered the shack rustled in the wind, 
the reeds knocked against each other, the red rag at the masthead 
fluttered, making a chattering noise; but all these sounds were sub- 
dued and resembled distant whispering voices, incoherently and 
timidly begging for something. 

“Is Ser\07hka «Jtill on the hoo/e?” Vasali asked in a glum 
voice. 

“Yes, he gets drunk every night,” ^ald Yakov, pouring out some 
more vodka. 

“It’ll be the death of him. ... So that’s what it is, this free 
life . . . without fear! And you’ll he like that too. . . .” 

Yakov answered curtly: 

‘Wo, I won’t!” 

“You won'’t?” said Vassili frowning. “I know what I’m talking 
about. . . . How long have >ou been here? This is the third m 6 nth. 
It’ll be lime for you to go home soon. Will you have much m'dnev 

lO* 
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to lakte with you?” He picked up his cup angrily, shot the vodka 
into bis mouth, gathered his beard into the palm of his hand and 
lugged it so vigorously that his head went down with it. 

couldn’t have saved much in the short time I’ve been here,” 
said Yakov. 

“If that’s the case, it’s no use you gallivanting here. Go back 
home to the village!” 

Yakov smiled but said nothing. 

“What are you pulling a face for?” Vassili exclaimed angrily, 
irritated by his son’s coolness. “How dare you laugh when your 
father is talking to you! Take care! You’ve started taking lil)ertie«; 
far too early! I shall have to put a curb on you!” 

Yakov poured out some more vodka and drank it. His father’s 
reproaches provoked him to anger, but he restrained himself, try- 
ing not to say what ho was thinking in order to avoid exciting his 
falhcr still more. To toll the Irntli, he was somewhat frightened 
by the stern and even ernel light in his father’s eyes. 

Seeing that his son had taken another drink without offering 
him one, Va«sili flared np still more. 

“Your father tells you to go home, but you laugh at him, eh?” 
he demanded. “Take your discharge on Saturday and . . . quick 
inarch home! Do you hoar wlial I tell you?” 

“I won’t go!” ^akl Yakov firmly, obstinately shaking his 
liead. 

“You won’t, eh?” roared Vassili, and resting his hands on the 
barrel he rose from his seat. “Who do >ou think you are talking 
to? Arc >011 a dog to hark at your father? Have you forgotten 
what I can do to you? Have >ou forgotten?” 

His lips trembled, his fare twitched convulsively, the veins 
stood out on his temples. 

*‘I haven’t forgotten anything.” answered Yakov in a low voice 
without looking at his father. “But do yo-u remember everything? 
You’d better look out!” 

“Don’t dare teach me! Fll smash you to a pulp! . . 

Yakov dodged his father’s arm as it rose over his head and 
muttered through his clenched teeth: 

“Don’t dare touch me You’re not at home in the village.” 

“Silence! I’m your father no matter where w^e are! ’ 
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“You can’t get me flogged at the volost police station here! 
There ain’t no volost here!” said Yakov laughing in his father’s 
face and also rising from his seat. 

Vassili stood with bloodshot eyes, head thrust forward and 
fists clenched, breathing hot breath mixed with vodka fumes into 
his son’s face. Yakov stepped back and with lowering brow, 
watched every movement his father made, ready to parry a blow. 
Outwardly lie was calm, but hot perspiration broke out over his 
whole body. Between them stood the barrel which served them as 
a table. 

“I can’t flog you, you say ?” Vassili asked hoarsely, arching his 
back like a cat ready to spring. 

“Everybody’s equal here. . . . You are a labourer and so am I." 

“Is that what it is?'’ 

“What do you think? Wliy are you mad with me? Do you 
think I don’t know? You started it. . . 

Vassili emitted a roar and swung his arm with snch swiftness 
that Yakov w^as unable to avoid it. The blow came down on his 
head. He staggered and snarled into the angry face of his father. 

“Take care!” he warned him, clenching his fists, as Vassili raised 
his arm again. 

“I’ll show you take care!” 

“Slop, I tell you!” 

“Aha!... You^re ihicatciiing your father!... Your father!... 
Your father! ...” 

The small sliack hemmed them in and hampered their move- 
ments. They sluml>^ed over the salt bags, the o\crturned barrel and 
the tree stump. 

Parrying the blows with his fists, Yakov, pale and perspiring, 
teeth clenched and eyes blazing like a wx>lf’s, slowly retreated be- 
fore his father, while the halter followed him up, waving his fists 
ill his blind fury, and suddenly becoming strangely dislievclled, like 
a bristling wild boar. 

“Leave off! Thai’s enough! Stop it!” said Yakov in a cahn 
and sinister voice, passing through the door of the shack into the 
open. 

His father roared still louder and followed him, but his blows 
only encountered his son’s fists. 
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^‘Aren’t you inad. . . . Aren^t you mad/* said Yakov toasing1y» 
realizing that he was far more agile than his father. 

“You wait. . . . You only wait. . . 

But Yakov skipped aside and ran towards the sea. 

Vassili went after him with lowered head and outspread arms, 
but he stumbled over something and fell flat on the ground. He 
quickly rose to his knees and then sat down on the sand, propping 
Ills body up with his arms. He was exhausted by the scuffle, and 
he positively howled from a burning sense of unavenged wrong 
and the bitter consciousness of his weakness. 

“May you be accursed!” he shouted hoarsely, stretching his 
neck in the direction Yakov had gone and spitting the foam of 
madness from his trembling lips. 

Yakov leaned against a boat and closely watched his father 
while rubbing his injured head. One of the sleeves of his blouse 
had been torn out and was hanging by a single thread. The collar 
was also torn, and his white jierspiring chest glistened in the 
sun as if it had been smeared with grease. He now felt con- 
tempt for his father. He had always thought of him as being strong- 
er than himself, and seeing him now sitting on the sand, dishev- 
elled and pitiful, threatening him with hte fists, he smiled the 
condescending, offensive smile of the strong contemplating the 
weak. 

“Curse you! . . . May you be accursed forever!” 

Vassili shouted his curses so loudly that Yakov involuntarily 
glanced out at sea, towards the fisheries, as if afraid that some- 
body out there might hear these cries of impotence. But out there 
there was nothing but the waves and the sun. He then spat out and 
said ; 

“Go on, shout! ... Whom do you think yoiu are hurting? Only 
y^ourself. . . . And since this has happened between us I’ll tell you 
what I think. . . .” 

“Shut up! . . . Get out of my sight! ... Go away!” roared Vassili. 

“I won’t go back to the village,” said Yakov, keeping his eyes 
on his father and watching every movement he made. “I shall stay 
here for the winter. It’s better for me here. Fm no fool. I under- 
stand that. Life’s easier here. ... At home you’d do as you like 
with me, but here . . . look!” 
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^ With that he troubled up his fist, showed Ids father a fioo 
and laughed, not loudly, but loud enough to make Vassili jump to 
his feet again mad with rage. He picked up an oar and made a 
dash for Yakov shouting hoarsely: 

“Your father? Do that to your father? I’ll kill you!” 

By the time he reached the boat, blind with fury, Yakov was 
already far away, running with his torn -out sleeve flapping behind 
him. 

Va«5sili hurled the oar after him, hut it dropped short, and, 
again exhausted, the old man leaned his chest against the side of 
the boat and madly scratched at the wood ate he gazed after his son^ 

The latter shouted at him from a distance: 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself! You’ve got grey hairs 
already, and yet you go mad like that over a woman! Ekh, you! 
But I’m not going back to the village. ... Go back yourself. . . * 
You’ve no business to be here!” 

“Yashfca! Shut up!*’ roared VUssiili drowning Yashka’s voice. 
“Yashka! I’ll kill you!... Get out of here!” 

Yakov strolled oflF at a leisurely pace. 

His father watched him go with dull, insane eyes. He already 
looked shorter, his feel seemed to have sunk into the sand!. . . . 
He had sunk up to the waist ... up to the shoulder ... to the 
neck ... he was gone! A moment later, however, somewhat further 
from the spot where he had vanished, his head reappeared', then 
his shoulders, and then his whole bod> . . . but he was smaller 
now. He turned round, looked in Va'ssiliV diiection and shouted 
somiething. 

“Curse you! Cuise >ou! Curse you!” shouled Vassili in reply. 

His son made a gesture of disgust, turned round and went off, 
and . . . again vanished behind the sand dune^^. 

Vassili gazed for a long time in the direction his son had gone 
until his back ached from the awkward posture of his body as he 
lay leaning against the boat. He rose to his feet and staggered 
from the pain he felt in every limb. His belt had slipped up to 
his armpits. He unfastened it with his numbed iinger.s, brought it 
close to his eyes and threw^ it on the sand. Then he went into 
the shack and hailed in front of a hollow in the sand and re- 
membered that that was where he had stumbledi, and that had 
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he not fallen he would have caiught his son. The shack was in 
utter disorder. Vassili looked round for the vodka bottle. He 
saw it lying among the sacks and picked it up. The bottle was 
tightly corked and the vodka had not been spilt. Vassili slowly 
prized the cork out and putting the mouth of tlie bottle to his 
lips be wanted to drink, but the bottle rattled against his teeth 
and the vodka flowed out of his mouth on to his beard and chest, 

Vassili heard a ringing in his ears, his heart throbbed violent- 
ly* his back ached unJ)earably. 

“After all I am old!’" he said aloud and sank down on tlie 
sand at the entrance of the shack. 

The sea strelched out before him. The waves laughed, noisily 
and playfully as always. Vassili gazed for a long time at the 
water and rcmemboied the yearning words his son had uttered: 

“If only all this wa'^ land! lUack earth! And if we could 
plough it all!” 

A bitter feeling overcame this muzhik. He vigorously rubl)ed 
his chest, looked around and hca\cd a deep sigh. His head 
drooped low and his back bent as if under the weight of a heavy 
burden. His throat worked convulsively as if he were choking. He 
coughed hard to clear his throat and crossed himself, looking up 
into .the sky. Gloomy thoughts descended U])on him. 

. . . For the sake of a loose woman lie had abandoned his wife;, 
with whom he had lived in honest toil for over fifteen years . . . 
and for this the Lord had punished him by the rebellion of his 
so-n. That was so. oh Lord! 

His son had mocked at him, had torn his heart.... Death 
would be loo good for him for having \e\f'd his father’s .soul in this 
way! And what for! For a loose woman who was living in sin.. . . 
It had been a sin for him, an old man, to forget his wife and son 
and to associate with this woman. , . . 

And so llie Lord in His holy wrath had reminded liim of bis 
duty and through sou had struck at his heart in just punish- 
ment. . . . That was so. oh Lord! 

Sitting huddled up on the sand Vassili crossed himself and 
blinked his eyes, brusliing away with liis eyelashes the tears that 
were blinding him. 

The sun sank into the ‘^ea. The lurid glare of llu* suii'set slow- 
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ly faded away. A wann wind from the silent distatice fanned the 
muzhik’s face that was wet with tears. Absorbed in his thoughts 
of repentance, he sat there until he fell asleep. 

Two days after his quarrel with his father, Yakov, with a num- 
ber of other fishermen, went off in a large boat towed by a steam 
tug to a spot thirty versts from the fisheries to catch sturgeon. Five 
days later he returned to the fisheries alone in a sailing boat — ^hc 
had been sent back for provisions. He arrived at midday, when the 
fishermen were resting after dinner. It was unbearably hot, the scorch- 
ing sand burnt one's feel, and the fish scales and fishbones pricked 
them. Yakov cautiously made his way to the hutments, cursing 
himself for not having pul his boots on. He fell too lazy to go back 
to the boat to get them and, besides, he was hurrying to get a bite 
and also to see Malva. He had often thought of her during the 
dull time he had spent at sea, and now he wanted to know whether 
she had wseen his father and what he had told her. . . . Perhaps 
he had beaten her. That wouldn’t be a bad thing — it would knock 
the silarch out of her a bit! As iit was, she was far loo perky and 
impudent ! 

The fisheries were quiet and descried. The windows of the hut- 
ments were wide open, and these large wooden boxes also seemed 
to be gasping from the heat. In the agent’s office, which was hidden 
among the huts, an infant was bawling with all its might. Low 
voices were heard behind a pile of barrels. 

Yakov boldly stepped uj) to the barrels, he thought he heard 
Malva’s voice. On reaehiiig them, however, and looking behind 
them, be started back, frowned and halted. 

Behind the barrels, in their shade, red-haired Seryozhka was 
lying on his back, his hands under his head. On one side of him 
sat his fatlier, on the other side was Malva. 

‘‘What’s he doing here?” said Yakov to himself, thinking of his 
father. “Ha> he given up his quiet job to come here so as to be near- 
er to Malva and to keep him away from her? Oh hell! What if 
modher heard about all his goings-on?. . . Shall I go to him or not?” 

'“Well!” he heard Seryozhka say. “So it’s good-bye, ela? All 
right! Go and grub the soil!” 

Yakov blinked his eyes with joy. 
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*^68, I’H gof’ his father said. 

Yakov then boldly Sitepped forward tod exclaimed merrily: 

‘‘Greetings to an honest company!” 

His father shot a rapid glance at him and turned away. Malva 
did not turn an eyelash, but Seryozhka jerked his leg and said in 
a deep bass voice: 

“Lo! Our beloved son Yashka hath returned from distant lands!” 
And then he oontin/ued in his usual voice: “He deserves to be flayed 
and his skin used for a drum like a sheepskin!” 

Malva laughed softly. 

“Irt hot!” said Yakov silting down. 

Vassili glanced at him again and said : 

“I’ve been waiting for you, Yakov.” 

Yakov thought hiy voice was softer than usual and his face 
looked younger, 

“Fve come back for provisions,” he announced, and then he 
asked Seryozlika to give him some tobacco for a cigarette. 

“You’ll get no tobacco from me. you young fool!” said Se- 
ryozhka without moving a muscle. 

“I’m going home, Yakov.” said Aassili impressively, making 
marks on the sand with his fingei. 

“Is that so?” answered Yakov, looking innocently at his father 
“What about you ... are you remaining here?” 

“Yes, I’ll remain. . . . There’s not enough work for both of us 
at home.” 

“Well. ... I won’t say anything. Do as you please. . . . You’re 
no longer a child Only remember this— I won’t last much long- 

er. Perhaps I shall live . . . but as for being able to work Fm not 

sure about that. . . . I’ve got unused to the land So don’t forget 

— you’ve got a mother bark home.” 

He must have found it hard to talk; his words seemed to stick 
in his teeth. He stroked his beard and his hand trembled. 

Malva stared at him. Seryozhka screwed up one eye and with 
the other, large and round, looked hard into Yakov’s face. Yakov 
was bubbling over with joy. but fearing to betray it he sat silentlv 
staring at his feet. 

“So don’t forget your mother . . . remember you’re her only 
son!” said Vassili. 
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‘‘You needn’t tell me that, I know!’* said Yakov shrinking. 

‘^All right, since you know!” said his father, eyeing him dis^ 
trustfully. “All I say is — don’t forget!” 

Vassili heaved a deep feigh. For several moments all four re- 
mained silent. Then Malva said : 

“The bell will go soon!” 

“Well, I’ll go along!” said Vassili, rising to his feet. The other 
three did the same. 

“Good-bye, Sergei! ... If ever >ou are on the Volga, perhaps 
you’ll look me up? Simbirsk IJvezd. Village of Mazlo, Nikolo- 
Lykovskaya Volost.” 

“All right!” said Seryozhka shaking Vassilfs hand, holding it 
tight in his sinewy paw that was overgrown with red hair and smil- 
ing into hiis sad, grave face. 

“Lykovo-Nikolskaya is a fairlv large place. . . . It’s known all 
over the countryside, and we live about four versts from it,” Vas- 
sili explained. 

“All right, all right. ... I’ll look in if ever I’m that way!” 

“Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye, old man!” 

“Good-bye, Malva,” said Vassili in a choking voice without look- 
ing at her. 

Malva unhurriedly wiped her lips on her sleeve and placing her 
white hands on Vassili’s shoulders siilentlv and gravely kissed him 
three times on his cheeks and lips. 

Vassili was confused and muttered something incoherently. Yakov 
dropped his head to conceal an ironic smile, while Seryozhka looked 
up into the sky and yawned softly. 

“You’ll find it hot work walking,” he said, 

“Oh, that’s nothing.... Well, good-bye, Yakov!” 

“Good-bye!” 

They stood opposite each other not knowing what to do. The 
sad phrase “good-bye,” which had rung out so often and monoto- 
nously during these few seconds, awakened a tender feeling for his 
father in Yakov’s heart, but he did not know how to express it: to 
embrace him as Malva had done, or to shake hands with him as 
Seryozhka had done. Vassili was vexed by the irresolution expressed 
in his son’s posture and face, and he still felt something that was 
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akin to shame in Yakov’s presence. This feeling had been roused 
by his recollection of the scene on the spur and by Malva’s kisses. 

“And so — don’t forget your mother!” he said at last 

“All right all right!” exclaimed Yakov with a cordial smile, 
“Don’t worry . . . I’ll do the right thing!” 

He nodded his head. 

“Well... that’s all! Farewell. May the Lord send you all the 
best.... Think of me kindly.... Oh Seryozhka! I buried the tea 
can in the sand under the stern of the green boat!” 

“What’s he want the tea can for?” Yakov enquired hastily. 

“He’s taken over my job . . . out there on the spur,” explained 
Vassili. 

Yakov looked at Seryozhka, glanced at Malva and dropped his 
head to conceal the joyous sparkle in his eyes. 

“Well, good-bye, friends. . . . I’m going.” 

Valssili bowed all round and went off. Malva went with him. 

“I’ll see you off a littV way,” she said. 

Seryozhka dropped down on the sand and caught hold of 
Yakov’s foot just a.s Yakov was about to step out after Malva. 

“Whoa! Where you off to?” 

“Wait! Let me go!” cried Yakov, trying to tear his foot free. 

But Seryozhka caught him hy the other foot loo and said: 

“Sit down next to me for a while!” 

“Hey! Stop playing the fool!” 

“I’m not playing the fool.... But you sit down!” 

Yakov sat down, 

“What do you wanl?” he deinande^l through his elenchod teeth. 

“Wait! Shut up for a minute! Lei me think and then I’ll tell 
you!” 

Seryozhka looked threateningly at Yakov with his insolent eyc« 
and Yakov yielded to him. 

Malva and Vassili walked on in silence for a little while. She 
cast sidelong glances at his face and her eyes glistened strangely. 
Vassili frowned and said nothing. Their feel sank in the loose sand 
and they walked very slowly. 

“Vassya!” 

‘mat?” 

He glanced at her and at once turned his eyes away. 
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‘‘I made you quarrel with Yashka on purpose. • . . You could 
have lived here together without quarrelling,” she said in a calm 
and even voice. 

^‘Why did you do that?” Vafesdli asked after a brief pause. 

*‘I don’t know. . . . Just like that!” 

She shrugged her shoulders and laughed. 

“A nice thing to do! Ekh, vou!” he said reproachfully in an 
angry voice. 

She remained silent. 

“You’ll spoil that boy of mine, spoil him completelv! Ekh! You 
are a witch, a witch! You don’t know the feai of God! You have no 
shame! What are you doing?” 

“What ought I to do?” she asked, and iheie was a note either 
of anxiety or of vexation in her voice, it was difficult to say which, 

“What you ought to do? Ekh, you!” exclaimed Vassili, feeling 
anger welling up in Iiis heart against her. 

He passionately wanted to strike hci. to knock her down at his 
feet and trample upon her on the sand. lo kick her in the breast 
and face with his heavy bools. He elenched bis fist and looked round. 

Near the barrels he could ‘^ec the figuies of Yakov and Se- 
ryo/hka, their faces were turned toward*- him. 

“Go away, go away ! 1 could smash y ou, you . . ” 

He hissed the abusive word almost in her face. His eyes were 
bloodshot, his heaid quivered and his hands in\ oluntarily stretched 
towards her hair, which had sljpped lioni under her kerchief. 

She, however, ga/ed at him calmly with her jrreenish eyes. 

“I ought to kill! you, you slut! Wait ... vou’ll get what’s corn- 
inig to you! Somebody’ll wiing your neck \et!” 

She -smiled, said nothing, and then, heaving a deep sigh, she 
said curtly: 

“Well, that’s enough! Good-bye!” 

And turning on her heel she went back. 

Vassili roared after her and ground his teeth. But Malva walked 
on, trying to step into tlie distinct and deep traces of Vassili’s foot- 
steps in the sand, and each time she succeeded she carefully oblit- 
erated them with her foot. And so she proceeded, slowly, until she 
reached the barrels, where Seryozhka greeted her with the question: 

“Well, so you saw him off?” 
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Malva nodded in the alfirniative and sat down beside him. Y^- 
kov looked at her and smiled tenderly, moving his lips as if he 
were whispering something which he alone heard. 

“Now that you’ve said good-bye you feel sorry he’s gone, eh?” 
Seryozhka asked again, quoting the words of the song. 

“When are you going out there, to the spur?” asked Malva by 
way of reply, nodding in the direction of the sea, 

“This evening.” 

“I’ll go with you.” 

“You will! Now that’s what I like!” 

“And I’ll go!” said Yakov emphatically. 

“Who’s inviting you?” Seryozhka asked, screwing up his eyes. 

The sound of a cracked bell was heard calling the men back 
to work, the strokes hastily following one another and dying away 
in the merry surge of the waves. 

“She is!” said Yakov, looking at Malva challenging! y. 

“I?” she exclaimed ini surprise. “What do I want you for?” 

“Let’s talk straight, Yashka!” said Sergei sternly, rising to his 
feet, “If you start pestering her. . . I’ll smash you to a pulp! And 
if you put a linger on her . . . I’ll kill you as I would a fly! One 
crack on the head — and )ou’ll be a goner! It’s very simple with 
me!” 

His face, his whole fig’jrc and knoLly hands stretching towards 
Yakov’s throat, all ver\ convincingly testified that it was very 
simple with him. 

Yakov stepped back a pace and said in a choking voice: 

“Wait a bit! Why, she herself. . . .” 

“Now then — that’s enough! Who do you think you are? Mut- 
ton’s not for you to eat, you dog! Be grateful if you get a hone to 
gnaw. . . . Well . . . what are you glaring at?” 

Yakov glanced at Malva. Her green eyes were laughing in his 
face, an offensive, humiliating mocking laugh, and she pressed against 
Seryozhka’s side so lovingly that the sweat broke ont all over Ya- 
kov’s body. 

They walked away from him, side bv side, and when they had 
gone a little distance they both laughed out loudly. Yakov dug his 
right foot doeply into the sand and &tood a** if petrified, breathing 
heavily. 
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In the distance, over the yellow, deserted, undulating sand, a 
small dark human figure was moving. On its right the merry mighty 
sea glistened in the sun, and on its left, ri^ht up to the horizon, 
stretcihed the sand — a dreary, monotonous desert. Yakov looked at 
the lonely figure and blinked his eyes, which were full of vexation 
and perplexity, and vigorously rubbed his chest with both his 
hands. 

The fisheries were humming with activity. 

Yakov heard Malva shouting in a resonant throaty voice: 

“Who took my knife?’’ 

The waves were splashing noisih, the sun was shining, the sea 
wa.s laughing 
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O’er the silver plain of ocean winds are gathering the stormr 
clouds, and between the clouds and ocean proudly wheels the Stormy 
Petrel, like a streak of sable lightning. 

Now his wing the wave caresses, now he rises like an arrow, cleav- 
ing clouds and ci>ing fiercely, wliile the clouds detcot a rapture in 
the bird's courageous crying. 

In that crying sounds a craving for the tempest! Sounds the flam- 
ing of his passion, of his anger, of his confidence in triumph. 

The gulls arc moaning in their terror — moaning, darting o'er the 
waters, and would gladly hide their horror in the inky depths of 
ocean. 

And the gtel)cs aie also moaning. Not for them the nameles*- 
rapture of the struggle. They are frightened by the crashing of the 
thunder. 

And the foo1i<-h penguins cower in the crevices of rocks, while 
alone the Stormy I’etrcl proudly wheels above the ocean, o'er the 
silver-frothing waters! 

Ever lower, ever blacker, sink the s‘orm-clouds to the sea, and 
the singing waves are mounting in their yearning toward the thunder. 

Strikes the thundei. Now tlie waters fiercely battle with the winds. 
And the winds in lury seize them in unbreakable embrace, hurling 
down the emerald ma.sses to be shattered on the cliffs. 

Like a streak of sable lightning wheels and cries the Stormy Pet- 
rel, piercing storm-clouds like an arrow', rutting swiftly through the 
waters. 

He is coursing like a Demon, the black Demon of the tempest, 
ever laughing, ever sobbing— he is laughing at the storm-clouds, he 
is sobbing with his rapture. 

In the crashing of the thunder the wise Demon hears a murmur 
of exhaustion. He is certain that the clouds wiill not obliterate the 
sun; that the storm-clouds never, never, will obliterate the sun. 
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The waters roar. . . . The thunder crashes. . , • 

Livid lightning flares in storm-clouds o’er the vast expanse of 
ocean, and the flaming darts are captured and extinguished by the 
waters, while the serpentine reflection^ writhe, expiring, in the 
deep. 

The storm! The storm will soon be breaking! 

Still the valiant Stormy Petrel proudly wheels among the light- 
ning, o’er the roaring, raging ocean, and his cry resounds exultant, 
like a prophecy of triumph — , 

Let it break in all its fury! 


11—830 
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A TALE 

I 

Everything in this town was strange and incomprehensible. Its 
many churches raised their Taricoloured cupolas skywards, But the 
walls and chimneys of the factories rose above the bell towers, 
and the churches, obscured by the heavy fagadcs of business houses, 
were submerged in the lifeless labyrinth of stone walls like fantas- 
tic blossoms amid a heap of dust and debris. And when the church 
bells summoned to prayers, their metallic cries fell upon the iron 
of the roofs and were lost amid the narrow canyons between the 
houses. 

The buildings were immense and frequently handsome, but the 
people were ugly and always contemptible; from morning till night 
they bustled about like grey mice, scurrying along the narrow, crook- 
ed streets of tlie town and searching with avid eyes, some for 
bread, others for amusement. Still others, standing on the cross- 
roads. kept a hostile and watchful eye on the weak to see that they 
humbly submitted to the strong. The strong were the wealthy and 
everyone believed that money alone gave man power and freedom. 
All of them desired power, for all were slaves, the luxury of the 
rich evoked the envy and hatred of the poor, and for no one was 
there sweeter music than the clink of gold, and hence every man 
was another man’s enemy and one <ind all were ruled by cruelty. 

Sometimes the sun shone over the town, but the life was always 
dark and the people were like shadows. At night they lighted a 
myriad of bright lights, but then the hungry women came onto the 
street to sell their caresses for money, the odour of diverse rich 
foods assailed the nostrils and everywhere alently, hungrily blazed 
the resentful eyes of tlie starving, and a muffled moan of misery, 
too weak to cry aloud in anguish echoed faintly over the town. 
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Life was dreary and full of anxiety, all men were enemies and 
all men were in the wrong, only a few felt righteous but they weire 
as coarse as animals, they were crueller than all the others. , . . 

Everyone wanted to live and no one knew how, no one could 
freely follow the path of his desires, and every step into the future 
caused an involuntary glance back at the present, which with the 
powerful, relentless hands of a greedy monster halted man in his 
tracks and enmeshed him in its viscid embrace. 

Man paused helplessly in pain and bewilderment as he beheld 
the ugly grimace on life’s face. Life gazed into his heart with thou- 
sands of sad, helpless eyes and beseeched him wordlessly, where- 
upon the bright images of the future died in his soul and man’s 
groan of impotence was submerged in the uneven chorus of groans and 
cries of miserable, wretched people tortured on tlie rack of life. 

There was always dreariness and anxiety, sometimes terror, and 
the dark gloomy city, with its re^oltingly symmetrical heaps of stone 
that blotted out the temples, stood motionless, surrounding the peo- 
ple like a prison and giving back the sun’s rays. 

And life’s music was a muffled cry of anguish and wrath, a 
soft hiss of hidden hatred, a menacing roar of cruelty, a sensual 
scream of violence. . . . 


II 

Amid the gloomy turmoil of sorrow and misfortune, in the 
convulsive grappling of greed and want, in the morass of pitiful 
egotism, a few solitary dreanieis ^\enl unnoticed about the base- 
ments where dwelt the poor who had created the wealth of the city; 
spurned and derided, yet full of faith in man they preached revolt, 
they were rebellious sparks of the distant flame of truth. Secretly 
they brought witli them into the basements small but always fruit- 
ful seeds of a simple yet great teaeliing. and now sternly with a 
cold glitter in their eyes, now gently and lovingly, planted this 
bright burning truth in the hea\y hearts of the slave-men, the men 
turned by the will of the brutal and avaricious into blind andl 
dumb tools of acquisition. 

And these dark, downtrodden people listened distrustfully to 
the music of the new words, a music their weary hearts had desired 
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dimly for so long, and gradually they raised their heads, extricat- 
ing themselves fiom tlie web of curming lies with which their pow- 
erful and greedy tormentors had entangled them. 

Into their lives so full of a dull, suppressed resentment, into 
hearts poisoned by so many wrongs, into minds muddled by the 
flashy wisdom of the powerful — into this hard and miserable exist- 
ence saturated v^iih the bitterness of humiliation — ^a simple radiant 
word was flung. 

“Comrade!” 

It was not new to ihem, they had heard it and uttered it them- 
selves, but until then it had had the same empty, dull sound as all 
the familiar, hackneyed words which to forget is to lose nothing. 

But now it had a new ring, strong and clear, it sang with a new 
meaning and there was something as hard, sparkling and many-fac- 
oted about it as a diamond. 

They accepted it and uttered it cautiously, gently, cherishing it 
tenderly in llieir heaiLs as a mother her babe she rocks in its cradle. 

And the deeper they penetrated into the radiant soul of the word, 
the brighter and finer it seemed to them. 

“Comrade!” they said. 

And they felt that this word had come to unite the whole world, 
to raise all men to the summits of freedom and weld them with 
new bonds, the firm bonds of resj)ect for one another, respect for 
man’s freedom. 

When this woid took root in iBie hearts of the slaves, they ceased 
to be slaves and one day they declared to the city and all its mighty: 

“Enough!” 

Whereupon life stopped, for they were the force that set it in 
motion, they and none other. The water ceased to flow, the fires 
died, the city was plunged in darkness and the powerful were as 
Ihelplcss as infants. 

Fear possessed the souls of the oppressors and suffocating in 
the steinch of their own excrement, they stilled their hatred of the 
lebels in fear and amazement at their power. 

The spectre of hunger haunted them, and their children wailed 
piteously in the darkness. 

Houses and churches, enveloped in gloom, merged in a soul- 
less chaos of stone and iron; an ominous stillness held the streets 
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in the grip of death ; life stoodf still, for the power that gave it birth 
had gf*own aware of itself and the slave-man had found the magiCi 
invincible word to express bis will — he had freed himself from 
oppression and had seen his own power — the power of the creator. 

Those were days of misery for tJie mighty, for those who had 
believed themselves to be the masters of life; the night was as a 
thousand nights, so thick was the gloom, so pitifully meagre and 
timid the lights that flickered in the dead city, and that city built 
in the course of centuries, the monster that had sucked the blood 
of men, rose before tliem in all its abominable ugliness, a pitiful 
heap of stone and wood. The sightless windows of houses looked out 
hungrily and gloomily onto the streets, where the true masters of 
life now walked with a new vigour. They too were hungry, hungrier 
indeed than the others, but the sensation was a familiar one, and 
the suffering of their bodies was not as acute as the suffering of the 
masters of life, nor did it dim the flame that burned brightly in 
their souls. They burned with a knowledge of their own power, 
the promise of coming victory shone in tlieir eves. 

They walked the streets of the city, this dismal cramped prison 
of theirs whore they had been scorned and derided, where so many 
injuries had been heaped upon their souls, and they saw the great 
significance of their labour, and this made them conscious of their 
sacred right to be the masters of life, the makers of its laws, its crea- 
tors. And then with a new force, with a dazzling radiance the life- 
giving, unifving word sounded: 

“Comrade!” 

It rang out among the false words of the present as glad tidings 
of the future, of the new life that awaited all and everyone. Was it far 
or near, that life? They felt it was for them to decide; they were 
approaching freedom and they themselves were postponing its coming. 

Ill 

The prostitute, hut yesterday a half-starved animal, waiting 
wearily on the squalid street for someone to come to her and cruelly 
purchase her caresses for a pittance — the prostitute too heard that 
word, but smiling embarrassedly she did not dare to repeat it. A 
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man came up to her, one of those who had never crossed her path 
before this, he laid his hand on her shoulder and spoke to her as 
one would speak to a kinsman: 

“Comrade!” he said. 

And she laughed softly and sliyly so as not to weep with glad- 
ness such as her bruised heart had never known before. Tears, the 
tears of a pure, new-born joy glistened in her eyes that had yester- 
day stared brazenly and hungrily at the world. This joy of the 
outcasts who had been admitted into the great family of the world’s 
toilers shone everywhere on the streets of the city, and the dim 
eyes of its houses looked on with growing malevolence and coldness. 

The beggar to whom but yesterday the sated had flung a miser- 
able coin to rid themselves of him and salve their conscience, he 
loo heard this word, which was for him the first alms that had 
caused his poor poverty-corroded heart to beat with joy and gratitude. 

The cabby, an absurd fellow whom customers had prodded in 
the back so that he might pass on the blow to his starved, exhaust- 
ed nag — tliis man accustomed to blows, his senses dulled by the 
rattle of wheels on the si one pavements, he too, smiling broadly^ 
said to a passer-by: 

“Want a lift . . . Comrade?” 

Whereupon, frightened by the sound of the word, he gathered 
up the reins ready to drive quickly away, and gazed down at the 
passer-by, unable to wipe the happy smile from his broad, red face. 

The passer-by returned his look kindly and said with a nod: 

“Thanks, Comrade! I have not far to go.” 

Still smiling and blinking his eyes happily, the cabby turned 
in his seat and set off with a loud clatter down the street. 

People walked in compact groups on the pavements, and like 
a spark the great word that was destined to unite the world was 
tossed back and forth among diem : 

“Comrade!” 

A policeman, bewhiskered, grave and important approached a 
crowd gathered around an old man addressing them on a street 
corner, and after listening to him for a few moments, said slowly: 

“ICs againfet the law to hold street meetings... disperse, 
gentlemen. . . 

And, pausing for a second, he lowered his eyes and added softly: 
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“Comrades. . . 

On the faces of those who bore this word in their hearts, who 
had invested it with flesh and blood and the strident sound of a clar- 
ion call to unity— on their faces glowed the pride of youthful crea»- 
tors, and it was clear that the strength they so lavishly invested in 
this word was indestructible, inexhaustible. 

Against them grey, blind mobs of armed men were already 
being mustered, forming themselves silently into even lines — ^ihe 
wrath of the oppressors was about to descend upon the rebels who 
were fighting for justice. 

And in the crooked, narrow streets of the great city, among its 
chill, silent walls built by the hands of unknown builders, a great 
faith in the brotherhood of man was spreading and maturing. 

“Comrades!” 

Here and there fire burst forth that was destined to flare up 
into the flame that would envelop the earth with the strong bright 
feeling of the kinship of all men. It will envelop the earth and sear 
it, reducing to ashes the malice, haired and cruelty that disfigure 
us, melting all hearts and merging them in a single heart, the heart 
of upright, noble men and women linked in a closely-knit friendly 
family of free workers. 

On the streets of the dead oity the slaves had built, on iJie streets 
of the city where cruelty had reigned, faith in man, in his victory 
over himself and the evil of the world, giew and gathered strength. 

And in. the chaos of uneasy, joyless existence, like a bright, mer- 
ry star, a torchlight into the future, shone that simple, heartfelt 
w'ord : 

“Comrade!” 
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The crowd reminded one of the dark swell of the ocean, scarce- 
ly roused by the first gust of a storm. It rolled on sluggishly; 
the grey faces of the people looking like murky foam on the crest 
of a wave. 

Eyes sparkled with evcitement, but the people looked wonder- 
ingly at each other, as if they could not believe their own determi- 
nation. Words circled over the crowd like tiny grey birds. 

They spoke in low voices, gravely, as if lr>ing to justify them- 
selves to each other. 

“It’s impossible to bear it any longer, thats why we’ve 
come. . . 

“People wouldn’t have come out without a reason. . , 

“Won’t ‘He’ understand?...” 

They talked mOvSt of all about “Him,” telling each other that 
“He” was good and kind-hearted, and would understand every- 
thing. . . . But there was no colour in the words with which they de- 
picted him. One felt that they had not thought of “Him” seriously, 
or pictured him as a real live person for quite a long time, if 
ever at all; that they did not know what “He” was, and did not 
even understand what “He” was for, or what “He” could do. But 
today “He” was needed. All were eager to understand him, and not 
knowing the one who actually existed, they involuntarily pictured 
him as something great. Great were their hopes, and they needed 
something great to sustain them. 

Now and again a bold voice was heard among the crowd 
saying: 

“Comrades! Don’t let yourselves he deceived,,..” 

But it was self-deception that they wanted, and the voice was 
drowned by frightened and angry cries. 

“We want to come out openlv ” 

“You keep quiet, brother. . . 

“Besides, isn’t Father Gapon with us?” 
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“He knows. . . 

The crowd flowed sluggishly down the canaHike street, break- 
ing up into eddies, murmuring, arguing and discussing, swerving 
against the house walls and again filling the middle of the street, a 
dark, fluid mass. A vague ferment of doubt seemed to pervade it, 
an obvious, intense expectation of something that would light up 
the path to the goal with belief in success, so that this belief could 
hind, merge all the fragments in one, strong and harmonious body. 
They tried to conceal their lack of belief, but could not do so, and 
a vague feeling of anxiety, and a particularly acute sensitiveness 
to ^ound, was observed among them. They shuffled along cautiously, 
pricking up their ears, staring ahead, persistently searching for some- 
thing with their eyes. The voices of those who believed in the 
strength within them and not in a strength outside of them, imbued 
the crowd with a sense of fear and irritation far too acute for one 
who was convinced that he had a right to contend in open dispute 
against the power he wished to see. 

As it poured from street into street, however, the crowd rapidly 
grew, and this outward growth gradually created a feeling of inner 
growth, awakened the consciousness that the slave-people had a 
right to call upon the government to pay attention to its needs. 

“Say what you like, but we, too, are human ” 

“ Tie’ will understand that we are only asking. . , 

“He must understand! . . . We are not rebels. . . .” 

“Then, again, there’s Father Gapon. . . .” 

“Comrades! One doesn’t ask for freedom. . . 

“Oh, Lord! ...” 

“You wait, brother!” 

“Chase him away, the devil!” 

“Father Gapon knows best. . . 

A tall man in a black overcoat with a yellow patch on the shoul- 
der got up on the curb and, removing his cap from his bald heac^ 
began to talk loudly and solemnly, with flashing eyes and trembling 
voice. He talked about “Him,” about the tsar. 

At first there was an artificial exaltation in his words and tone 
of voice; they lacked the emotion, which, by infecting others, can 
almost perform miracles. It seemed afe though the man was straining 
himself in an effort to awaken and conjure up an image that had 
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long been impersonal, lifeless, and obliterated by time. All his life 
"He” had been remote from men; but now men needed "Him,” men 
were reposing all their hopes in “Him,” 

And they gradually revived the corpse. The crowd listened at- 
tentively — ^the speaker was expressing what it wished, it felt this; 
and although the power which they had fantastically conjured up 
in their minds obviously did not merge with “His” image, all knew 
that such a power existed, that it must exist. The speaker identified 
this power with the being with whom all were familiar from calen- 
dar portraits and linked it with the image which they knew from leg- 
ends; and in the legends this image was human. The words the 
speaker uttered, loud and intelligible, clearly depicted a being that 
was powerful, benevolent, and just, and who displayed paternal 
interest in the needs of the people. 

Belief came and enveloped the people, excited them, and drowned 
the low whisperinigs of doubt. . . . The people hastened to yield 
to the mood they had long been waiting for. TTiey pressed close 
together, a huge, compact mass of unanimous bodies, and the densi- 
ty, the closeness of shoulders and hips, warmed the heart with com- 
forting confid'cnce, of hope of success. 

“We don’t want any red flags!” shouted the bald man. Waving 
his cap, he stepped out in front of the crowd, his bald pate glisten- 
ing dully, swaying before the eyes of tlie people and attracting 
their attention. 

“We are going to our father!” 

“He’ll not do us any wrong!” 

“Red is the colour of our blood, comrades!” a determined voice 
rang out over the heads of the crowd. 

“No power can liberate the people except the power of the 
people themselves!” 

“Stop that!” 

“Agitators! We want none of that!” 

“Father Gapon is carrying a cross, but he comes along with a 
flag!” 

“You’re too young to take command yet!” 

Those who were the least confident walked in the heart of the 
crowd, and from there shouted out angrily and apprehensively: 

“Chase him away, that one with the flag!” 
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They now walked at a more rapid pace, without hesitation, and 
with each step they took, they infected each other with this unity 
of mood, with tlie intoxication of self-deception. The “He” which 
they had just created persistently roused in their minds the shades 
of the ancient, hene\oIent heroes, echoes of the legends they had 
heard in childhood; and absorbing the vital strength of the human 
desire to believe, “He” grew and grew in their imagination. . . • 

Somebody shouted: 

“ ‘He’ loves us. . . .” 

And there can be no doubt that this mass of people sincerely 
believed in the love of the being whom they had just created. 

When the crowd poured from the street onto the embankment 
a long, crooked line of soldiers baried its way to the bridge, but 
the people were not daunted by this thin grey barrier. There was 
nothing menacing in the figures of the soldiers that were distinctly 
drawn against the light blue background of the broad river. They 
were skipping to warm their fro2en feet, flapping their arms, and 
pushing each other about. On the othor side of the river the 
people saw a large, gloomy house. That was where “He,” the tsar, 
the master of this house, lived. Great and ,strong, kind and loving^ 
he could not, of course, have ordered his soldiers to prevent the 
people from going to the one they loved, amd to whom they wished 
to speak about their needs. 

Still, a shadow of perplexity appeared on many faces, and the 
people in front reduced their j»ace. Some looked back, others left 
the crowd and stepped onto the sidewalk, but all tried to show 
that they were aware of the presence of the soldiers and that it 
did not sui prise them. Some ealmlv gazed at the golden angel 
that glistened high in the sky above the gloomy fortress, others 
smiled. A voice said eommiseralingly: 

“It’s cold for the soldiers. . . .” 

“Rather. . . .” 

“Rut still they’ve got to stand there!” 

“The soldiers are here to keep order.” 

“Quiet now, fellow^s! ... Keep calm!” 

“Three cheers for the soldiers^” somebody shouted. 

An officer, wearing a yellow hood thrown back on his shoul- 
ders, drew his sword from its &cal)l)ard and, brandishing the curved 
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steel blade, shouted something to the crowd. The soldiers sprang 
to attention and stood motionless, shoulder to shoulder. 

“What are they doing?” a rather plump woman asked. 

Nobody answered her. Suddenly everybody found it difficult to walk, 

“Stand back!” they heard the officer shout. 

Some of the people looked behind and saw a dense mass of 
bodies into which a dark human river was continuing to flow in an 
endless stream. Yielding to the pressure of this river the crowd 
moved on and filled the open space in front of the bridge. Several 
people stepped forward, and, waving white handkerchiefs, went out 
to meet the officer, sliouting: 

“We are going to our tsar!” 

“In a perfectly orderly manner!” 

“Go back! If you don’t, I shall order my men to shoot!” 

When the officer’s voice reached the crowd it was echoed by 
a buzz of amazement. Some of the people had said that they would 
not be allowed to go to “Him,” but this threat to shoot at the 
people w'ho were going to “Him” in a perfectly orderly maimer, 
believing in his power and benevolence, distorted the image they 
bad created. “He” was a power above all poweis and had no rea- 
son to fear anybody, had no reason to repulse his people with 
bayonets and bullets 

A tall, gaunt man, 'v\ith a starved face and !)lark sudden- 
ly shouted out; « 

“Shoot? You won’t dare!” 

And turning to the crowd he continued loudly and an£n’il> : 

“Well? Didn'^t I tell you they wouldn’t let us through?” 

“Who? The soldiere?” 

“Not the soldiers, but them, over there. . . .” 

And he waved his arm into the distance. 

“Those higher up..,. Ah! I told you so, didn’t I?” 

“We don’t know }et. . . .” 

“When they hear what we’ve come for, diey’ll let us through!’^ 

The noise incieased. Angry exclamations and sarcastic remarks 
were heard. Comimon sense had been s>hattered against this silly 
barrier and was now silent. The gestures of the people became more 
nervous and agitated. A raw, cold wind blew from the river. The 
rigid bayonets glistened. 
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Bandying remarks and yielding to the pressure from htdiind, 
the people pushed forward. Those who had been waving handker* 
chiefs turned aside and disappeared in the crowd; but those in 
front, men, women and children, were all waving white handker- 
chiefs now. 

“Shoot? What are you talking about? Why should they?” said 
an elderly man with a beard streaked with grey. “It’s simply that 
they won’t let us cross by the bridge and want us to go straight 
over the ice.” 

Suddenly a dry, uneven rattle broke out, and it seemed as 
though the crowd had been lashed by scores of invisible whips. 
For a moment all voices seemed to have been frozen, but the mass 
of people continued slowly to push forward. 

“Blank shot,” said somebody in a colourless voice, whether en- 
quiring or stating a fact was not clear. 

Rut here and there groans were heard, and several bodies lay 
at the feet of people in the crowd. A woman, wailing loudly and 
holding her hand to her breast, rapidly stepped out of the crowd 
towards the bayonets which were thrust out to meet her. Several 
|/eople hurried after her, and then some more, sweeping roundT 
her and running ahead of her. 

Again came the rattle of rifle fire, louder, but more ragged 
than before. The people standing near the fence heard the boards 
crunch, as if they were being fiercely gnawed by invisible teeth. 
One bullet scraped along the wooden fence and knocked small 
chips from it, scattering them into the faces of the people. People 
fell to the ground in twos and threes; some sank to the ground 
clutching their abdomens, others hastened away limping, still others 
crawled across the snow, and everywhere bright scarlet patches 
appeared on the snow, spreading, giving off vapour, and attracting 
everybody’s eyes. . . . The crowd swept back, halted for a moment as 
if petrified, and then a savage nerve-racking howl rose from hun- 
dreds of throats. It ro-se and floated in the air like a continuous, 
intensely vibrating and discordant combination of crie<; of acute 
pain, horror, protest, mournful perplexity and cries for help. 

Groups of people, bending low, ran forward to pick up the 
killed and wounded. The wounded too were shouting and shaking 
thieir fists. The faces of all had suddenly changed, and tJiere was 
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a glint of something akin to madness in their eyes. There were no 
signs of panic, of that state of universal horror which suddenly 
overcomes people, sweeps bodies into a heap like dry leaves and blind- 
ly drags and drives everybody in an unknown direction in a wild 
whirlwind of desire to hide. But there was every sign of horror, 
horror that burned like the touch of frozen iron; it froze the heart, 
held the body as in a vice, and compelled one to stare with wide- 
open eyes at the blood that was spreading over the snow, at 
the blood-stained faces, hands and clothing, and at the corpses 
which were lying so calmly amidst the pandemonium of the living. 
There was every sign of burning indignation, of mournful, im- 
potent rage, of much perplexity; there were numerous strangely 
motionless eyes, brows drawn in an angry frown, tightly clenched 
fists, convulsive gestures, and anger expressed in strong language. 
But it seemed as though it was cold, soul-crushing, bewilderment 
that filled peoples breasts most. Only a few short moments before 
they had marched along, clearly seeing their object before them; 
before their eyes had hovered that majestic, legendary image which 
they had admired, had loved, and which had sustained their hearts 
with great hope. Two volleys blood, corpses, groans and — they all 
found themselves standing before a grey vacuum, impotent, and 
with hearts torn to shreds. 

They kept moving about in one spot as if riveted to it with 
fetters, which they were unable to bn'ak. Some silently and mourn- 
fully carried away the wounded and picked up the dead, while 
others watched thorn doing tliis as if in a dream, stunned, in a 
strange stale of apathy. Many shouted words of complaint and 
reproach at the soldier*^, swore at them, shook their fists at them, 
look their caps off and bowed for some reason, and threatened 
them with the terrible wrath of someone or other. . . . 

The soldiers stood motionless, willi ordered arms. Their faces 
were rigid too; the skin on their cheeks seemed taut and their 
cheekbones stood out prominenlly. It looked as though all the 
soldiers had w^hite eyes, and that their lips were frozen together. . . . 

Somebody in the crowd cried out hysterically: 

‘Tfs a mistake! They made a mistake, brothers! Tliey are tak- 
ing us for somebody else! Don't believe it! Go, brothers— go and 
explain it to them!” 
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A boy who had climbed up a lamppost shouted out: 

“Gapon is a traitor!” 

“Do you see the reception they are giving us, comrade^?, . 

“No! It’s a mistake! Things like this can’t happen! Try and 
understand!” 

“Make way for the wounded!” 

Two working men and a woman were leading the tall, gaunt 
man. He was all covered with snow, and blood was dripping from 
the sleeve of his overcoat. His face was livid, his nose was sharp- 
er, and his dark lips moved feebly as he whispered: 

“I told you they wouldn’t let us through! .. . They are keeping 
him away from us. What do they care about tlie people!” 

“Cavalry!” 

“Run!” 

The wall of soldiers shook and then opened like the two 
leaves of a wooden gate; and through the opening, on prancing, 
snorting horses, filed a troop of cavalrymen. The sharp commanid 
of an officer rang out, and above the heads of the horsemen sabres 
flashed like silver ribbons, cleaving the air and sweeping in one 
direction. The crowd stood swaying, excited, waiting, not believing* 

Silence reigned. Suddenly a frenzied shout was heard: 

“M-a.r-ch!” 

It seemed as though a whirlwind struck the faces of the people 
and as if the ground heaved under their feet. Then commenced a 
mad stampede. People ran, pushing and knocking each other down, 
dropping the wounded they were carrying, and jumping over dead 
bodies. The heavy clatter of horses’ hoofs reached them. The horse- 
men yelled, their horses leaped over the wounded, the fallen and 
the dead, sabres flashed, cries of horror and pain went up and 
now and again the swish of steel and its impact with bone was 
heard. The cries of the injured merged in a prolonged, hollow 
groan. . . . 

“A-a-a-h!” 

The horsemen swung their sabres and brought them down on 
the heads of the people, their bodies lurching over tlieir horses' 
sides with every blow. Their faces were flushed and looked sight- 
less. The horses neighed, bared their teeth ferociously and wildly 
tossed their heads. . . • 
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The people were driven back iintto the street froon which they 
had come, and no sooner had the clatter of horses^ hoofs died 
away in the distance than they began to look at each other, gasp- 
ing for breath, their eyes bulging with astonishment. A guilty 
smile appeared on many faces. Somebody laughed and said: 

“Oh, didn’t I run!” 

“It was enough to make anybody run!” answered another. 

Suddenly cries of amazement, fright and anger rose on all 
sides. . . . 

“What’s the meaning of this, brothers, eh?” 

'“It’s murder, that’s what it is, fellow Christians!” 

“What for?” 

"“There’s a government for you!” 

*‘Hark us to pieces, eh? Trample upon us with horses. . . .” 

And so they stood there in bewilderment, expressing their in- 
dignation to each other. They did not know what to do. Nobody 
went away. They pressed against each other, trying to find a way 
out of this motley confusion of feeling, they looked at each other 
with anxious curiosity and yet, more surprised than frightened, 
w^aited for something, pricked up their ears, looked around ex- 
pectantly. But all were crushed and stunned by amazement; this 
was the feeling that was uppermost in their hearts and prevented 
their mood from merging into something more natural in this 
unexpected, frightful idiotically uncalled for moment, impregnated 
with the blood of the innocent. . . . 

A young voice called out energetically: 

“Hey! Come and pick up the wounded!” 

Everybody awoke from their torpor and proceeded quickly to- 
wards the river. From the opposite direction came injured people 
covered with blood and snow, some crawling over the snow and 
others staggering on their feet. These were picked up and carried. 
Izvozchiks were stopped, their passengers were ordered to get out 
and the wounded were put in their place and driven away. Every- 
body became careworn, gloomy and silent. They looked at the 
wounded Writh appraising eyes^ silently measured things, compared 
them, and pondered deeply to find an answer to tlie frightful 
question whi^ confronted them like a vague, formless black shadow. 
It obliterated the image of the hero, the tsar, the fount of charity 
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and goodness which they had so recently conjured up. But onl> a 
few dared audibly confess that this imsge was now destroyed. It was 
hard to confess this, for it meant abandoning one’s only hope. . . . 

The bald man in the overcoat with the yellow patch passed 
In. His dully <5hining skull was now stained with blood. His head 
and shoulders drooped and his knees seemed to be giving way. He 
was supported by a broad-shouldered, hatless lad with curly hair, 
and by a woman in a torn fur coat whose face was dull and 
lifeless. 

“Wait a minute, Mikhailo. How can this be?” mumbled the 
wounded man. “Shoot the people? That's not allov\cd! ... It ought 
not to be, Mikhailo.” 

“But that’s what’s happened!” shouted the lad. 

“They shot... and they hacked...” observed ihe woman d*‘- 
-j)ondentl\. 

“Then they must have had orders 1o do so. Mikhailo. . . 

“Of course!*’ the hoy answered angrily. “Did you think tlievM 
(ome out and talk to you? Bring you out a gla^^ of wine?” 

“W^ait a minute, Mikhailo. . . .” 

The wounded man halted, leaned Ins back against the wall 
and shouted: 

“Follow Christians! . . . \Miy are the\ killinsr Undei what 
Iju?... Ih whose orders?” 

People walked pa^'l, hanging their heads. 

Fuillier down, at the street cornel, iicxl to a (cace, seveial 
^oie of jieople lud patlieicd- and in the middle of the cvo\^cl 
"^omebodv w’as saying in an alarmed and angi\ voice, gasping f<‘i 
Incath as he spoke: 

“Capon went 1o see the Minister last niglit. He mu-^t have 
known w^hat would happen today. That shows he has beliayed us. 
lad us to dealb’’* 

bat «ood would that do him?” 

“How do I know ?” 

The evcilement spread. Everyliodv was fared with fpu'stions 
that were still uiulear, hut eveiybody felt that ihe^e questions were 
important, profound, stern, and imperatively demanded an answer. 
In the fire of llii> e\iitemenl, belief in assistance from outside, the 
hope of a miiaculoiis '•cnionr from want, perislied. 
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A rather stout, poorly-clad woman, with a kind, motherly face 
and large sad e>es, walked down the middle of the street. She 
was weeping and supporting her blood-stained left hand wdth her 
right. 

“How shall I be able to work now?” she wailed. “How shall I 
feed my children? To whom can I go to complain?... Fellow 
(.hristians, who is to protect the people if the t^ar. too, is against 
us?” 

Her questions, loud and clear, aw^akened the people, roused and 
stirred them. People ran up to the woman from all sides, halted 
in front of her and listened to ^hal slie said, gloomih, but atten- 
tively. 

“5k> it means that there is no law for the people?” 

Sighs broke from the lips of some of the people around her. 
Others swore under their breath. 

A shrill angry voice shouted out liom somewheie in the rro'\<]: 

“I got assistance They broke my son’s leg!*’ 

“My Peter was killed!” another voire sliouled. 

Numerous cries of a similar kind went up. The\ lashed the ear 
and more and more often called forth a vengeful echo, whipped 
up ilhe feeling of rage, and stimulated the consriouMjos that 
something had to be done to protec t oneself against the murdvrer^. 
Something like a decision appeared on the people’s pale faces. 

“Comrades! Let’s go into town After all, perhaps we’ll cet 

some explanation of this, . . . Let’s go, a feAV at a time ! 

“They’ll slaughter us. . . 

“Lei's talk to the soldiers. Perhaps the\’ll understand that 
there’s no law^ which permits the killing of people!” 

“Perliaps there is feuch a law. How do >ou know?*’ 

The mob slowly but steadily underwent a change: it became 
transformed into the people. The )oung people went away in small 
Groups, but all went in one direction, bark to the river. Mean- 
while, more and more wounded and killed were being carried 
away. The smell of warm blood penaded the air. and groans and 
exclamations rent the air. 

“Yakov' Zimin was shot right through the fordicad. . . . 

“Thanks to the Little Father, the t«^ar!” 

“V-e-e! He gave us a nice reception!’ 
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Several strong:? oaths were uttered. Only a quailer of an hour 
before the crowd would have torn to piece*? anybody who had ul* 
lered only one like them. 

A little girl ran down the street loudly asking everybody: 

‘‘Have you seen my mummy?” 

Tlie people looked at her silently and made way for her. 

Later, the woman with the shattered hand was heard crying 
oul: 

‘Tm here, Vm here!” 

The street became descried. The young peo})le dispersed more 
and more quickly, while the older ones moved off in twos and 
ihrees, gloomily and unhurriedly, casting furtive glances at the 
young people who were hurrying away. They spoke little. Only 
now and again somebodv, unable to rcsliain his bittri feelings, 
exclaimed in a low voice: 

“So ihev have cast off the people. . . 

“Damned murderers!” 

They expressed pity for those who vveic killed; and tliev had 
an inkling that a certain strong, slavish prejudice was killed too, 
but they prudently sdid nothing about it, they no longer pro^ 
nouiiced “His” name, which now? jarred on their eais. so as not to* 
‘^lir up the soirow and anger that smouldered in their heart". . . . 

Rut perhaps ihrv said nothing about it because they feared that 
aiiollier prejudice would come to take the place of the dead one..., 

. . . \ close, unluoken cordon of soldiers v^a^> drawn round 
the tsar's house. Cavalry were posted in the palace square, right 
under the windows, to which rose the smells of hay, horse dung 
and horse sweat, and the sounds of ralllinc: sabres, clinking spurs, 
commands and stamping feet. 

A dense mass of people, tens of thousands, with cold anger 
gnaw’ing at their breasts, bore down upon the soldiers from all 
sides. They spoke calmly, but with a new emphasis, new^ words 
and with new hope, which they themselves scarcely understood. 
A company of soldiers, one flank resting against the w^all of the 
Inrilding and the other against the iron railings of the park, 
barred the way to the palace square. Close up against them, face to 
ftice, slood the crowd, immeasurably laree. mute and black. 
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“Move along, please!*’ said the sergeant-major in an under- 
tone, as he passed down the line, pushing the people awa^y from the 
soldiers with his arms and shouldcis and trying not to look into 
their faces. 

“Why don’t }ou let us through?” he was asked. 

“Where to?” 

“To the tsar!” 

The sergeant-major halted for a moment and in a tone that 
sounded like boredom he exclaimed: 

“But Fm telling you he's not heie!” 

“What, the tsai s not here?” 

“No, Fm telling \ou he's not. So go awav!” 

“Do you mean he’s gone for good?” enquired a sarcastic voice. 

The sergeant-major halted again, laised his hand warningl) 
and said: 

“Take care, now! You know what you'll ret for sa)ing things 
like that!” 

And then he went on to explain in a different lone: 

“He’s not in town.” 

To this came responses from the crowd: 

“He’s not am where!” 

“He's dead!” 

“You've shot him, >ou devils!” 

“Did >011 think you could kill the people?’' 

“You can't kill the people! ... Theie's too man> of u''. .. 

“You have killed the tsar do >ou undeistand r'” 

“Move along, I tell you, and slop that talk!” 

“What are >ou? A soldiei? What't< a soldiei?" 

At another part of the line a little old man with a pointed 
)>eard was saving animatedly to the soldiers- 

“You are human. So are we! Ju«:t now >ou aie in uniform, but 
tomoriow you will be in cmie*-. You’ll want a job, because >ou 
have to eat. You’ll have no job, and > oil’ll have nothing to eat. 
And so, boys, vou'll have to do what we here arc doing now. . . . 
And they’ll have to shoot at you, is that it? To kill vou, because 
vou are hungry, eh?” 

The soldiers felt cold. They Iiopi>ed fiom foot to foot, stamped 
their feet and rubbed their cars, passing their rifles from one hand 
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to the other. Hearing this talk they sighed heavily, looked this 
way and that, and smacked their frozen lips. Their faces, livid 
with cold, all bore the uniform impress of despondency, perplexi- 
ty and stupidity. They blinked their eyelids and lowered their eyes. 
Only a few of them sciewed up an eye as if taking aim at 
something, and clenched their teeth, evidenll} finding it dilficult to 
’‘cstrain their anger at this mass of people who were compelling 
them to freeze like this. The entire grey line breathed weariness 
and boiedom. 

The people stood opposite the soldiers, breast to breast and, 
pushed from behind, sometimes collided with them. 

“Steady there!"’ one of the soldicis said m a low voice when- 
ever this happened. 

Other people giasped the soldieis’ hands and spoke to them 
ardentl}. The soldier^ listened, blinking their eyes; then faces be- 
came distorted by indefinite grimaces, which made tliem look pitiful, 
or shy. 

“Don’t touch the gun!” one of them said to a young lad in a 
fur cap. The boy was tapping the soldier’s chest and saying: 

“You’re a soldier, not a butcher.... You were called up to 
protect Russia against her enemies, but they die making >ou shoot at 
the people. . . . But try and understand! The people— that’s Russia!” 

“We are not shooting!” answered the soldier. 

“Look!” said tJic lx)y, pointing to the ciowH. ‘This is Russia, 
the Russian people! Thev want to see tlieir Isai. . . .” 

Somebody interrupted with a shout: 

“They don t!” 

“Is there anytliing bad in the peoj)le wanting to talk to the 
tsar about their affairs? Tell me, is there?” 

“I don’t know!” answered the soldier, spitting. 

The man next to him added: 

“We have orders not to talk. . . 

lie sighed despondently and lowered his eyes. 

One little soldier suddenly biightened up and asked the man 
in front of him eagerly: 

“Hey, you! Aren’t you from Ryazan?” 

“No, Fm from Pskov,... Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, just like that.... I’m from Ryazan . 
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He ffiniled a 'broad smile and hunched his shouldeib from the 
cold. 

The crowd swayed in fiont of the straight giey wall and beat 
against it like the waves of a liver beating against its rocky banks, 
ipceding and rolling forward again. It is doubtful whether many 
of the people knew why lhe\ were heie, what the) w^anted, and 
what they were waiting for. They had no conscious aim or definite 
intention. They were conscious only of a bitter sense ol wrong, 
of indignation, and mam, of a desire for revenge; this is wdiat 
bound them all, kept them here in the slieet. But there was no 
one upon whom to vent these feelings, no one upon whom to wieak 
\engeanee. . . . The soldiers did not rouse angei, they did not ir- 
ritate the people — ^they were simply stupid and unhappy, they weie 
freezing; man} were unable to keep from shi\('iinir, and their teeth 
were chattering. 

“VtVve been here since t o’clock this mornins!” they said. 
^Tt’s simply avsful!” 

‘Tt’s enough to make vou want to lie dow'ii and die....’ 

“Suppose \ou WTiit awav. eh? We could jro back to our warm 
barracks then. , . .” 

“What’^ the time?” 

ll was nearly 2 o'clock. 

hat are you all excited alioul? W lial aic vnu wailing foi? ’ 
the sergeant-major a->ked. 

The quc'-lion, his grave face, and the serious and confident lone 
in which he asked the ([ucstion, cooled the aidour of the people. 
There seemed to be a special meaning in eveivtlimig he said, moie 
profound than the simple words he uttered. 

“There’,s nothing to wait foi ! You aic orih keepins: the men 
out in the cold. . . .” 

“Will >ou shoot at us?” a voung man in a hood a^^ked the ser- 
geant-major. 

The sergeanl-nidjoi icrnained silent for a moment and then 
answered cooil} • 

“If We are ordered to —we will! ’ 

This caused an outburst of reproaches, oaths, and jeers. 

“What for? What foi ?” asked a tall, ren-headed man, louder 
than the rest. 
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“Because you are disobeying the orders of the authorities!” 
explained the sergeant-major, rubbing his ear. 

The men listened to the talk going on among the crowd and 
blinked their eyes despondently. One of them softly exclaimed: 

“Wouldn’t it be nice to have something hot now?” 

“Would you like some of my blood?” somebody asked him in 
a lone that was both angrv and sad. 

“I’m not a wild beasl.” answered the soldier, gloomily and 
resentfully. 

Many e>es stared at the broad flat faces of the long line of 
soldiers with cold, silent curiosity, contempt and disgust. But the 
majority tried to warm them with the fire of their own excitement, 
to stir something in their hearts, which had been tightly com- 
pressed by barrack life, and in tilieir heads, which had been stuflod 
with the rubbish of barrack room training. Most of the people 
wauled to do something, to put their thoughts and sentiments into 
practice somehow, and they kept obstinately beating against this 
grey cold wall of men who wished only one thing — to warm their 
bodies. 

The talk became more aident, ih^ words inoie and moie 
-ttriking. 

“Soldiers!” said a thick-set man 'vsith a long broad heard and 
blue eyes. “Who are you? Aren’t you sons of the Russian people? 
The people are poor, downtrodden, without prolection, without 
work and without bread, and so they have come here today to ask 
the Isar lo help them. But the tsar orders you to shoot, to kill 
them! Soldiers! The people — your fathers and brothers —are ask- 
ing for assistance not only for themselves, but also for you! You 
ate being pul again.'-l the people. They are compelling you to 
kill vour own fathers and brothers! Think of what you are doing I 
Don’t you undeisland that \ou are going airainsl yourselves?” 

That voice, calm and even, the fine face and grey-streaked 
beard, due whole appearance of the man and his simple and truth- 
ful words evidently moved the soldiers. They lowered their eves 
at his glance, they listened lo him attentively, some shaking iheir 
heads and sighing, others frowning and looking lound. One of 
them advised in an undertone: 

“‘Go awav — tile officer will hear vou!” 
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Thr officer, tall, fair, with a big moustache, was slowly pacing 
dowm the line. Pulling at the glove on his right hand he kepi hiss» 
ing through his clendied teeth: 

“Disss-misss!. . . Get out of here! What? You want to talk? 
T'll give you talk!” 

He had a fat red face and round eyes, bright, but with no 
sparkle in them. He walked down the line unhurriedly, stepping 
lirmly on the giound. Bui on hi^ approach time flew more quick- 
ly, as if every second was in a hurr} ito pass in case it should be 
filled with something offensive and disgusting. It seemed as though 
an invisible ruler was trailing behind the officer, straightening ihe 
line of men. Tliey stood up, drew in their abdomens, pushed out 
their chests and glanced down at their toes. Some of them drew 
I he attention of the people to the officer with tlieir eyes and 
made angr> faces. On leaching the end of the line tlie officer 
commanded: 

“'Shun!” 

Tlie soldiers drew smartly to attenl)oii and stood as if pelrilied. 

'‘I order you lo disperse!’" the officer then said. unhurriedl> 
drawing his sword from its scabbaid. 

It was absolutely impossible for the crowd to disperse, for the 
whole of tile small .square was crammed with people, and more 
and more people were pressing into iU^ rear fiom the street. 

Looks of lialred were cast at the officer, jeeis and otalhs were 
hurled at him, but he stood unmoved. He ran bis dull eyes down 
the line of soldiers and his brows twitch(*d slightly. A clamour 
want up from the crowd. It was irritated bv the officer’s calmness, 
wdiich was loo inhuman to be appropriah' for the present moment. 

“That om* wmuld give the order!” 

“He"d shoot without orders. . . .” 

“Yes. Drew his sword, and all, . . 

“Hey, Mislei ! Are you ready lo kill?” 

This bantering tone gradually grew into one of rcckles-sness: 
the cries became louder and the jeers more biting. 

Tire sergeant-major looked at the officer, shuddered, went pale 
and also quickly drew his sword. 

Suddenly the sinister strains of a bugle were heard. The people 
turned their eyes in the direction of the bugler — his cheeks w'ere 
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strangely puffed out and his eyes bulged; the bugle ti-embled in 
his hands and he played much too long. The nasal, brassy sounds 
were drowned by an outburst of whistling, shridcing, howling, 
curses, reproaches, despairing groans of impotence and shouts of 
reckless desperation called forth by the consciousness that death 
could follow in an irLstant, and that it would be impossible to 
escape dt. There w^as nowheie to go to escape from it. Several dark 
figures dropped to the ground and pressed close to it, others hid 
their faces with theii hands. The man with the large beard stepped 
out in front, tore his ovc^rcoat open at his chest and peered with 
his blue eyes into the faces of the soldiers. He spoke to them, bult 
what lie said was unheard, for hi^ voice was drowned in the chaot- 
ic tumult. 

The soldiers whipped their rifles to the “ready,” then raised 
them to “piescnl,” and stood as if petrified, in a uniform, alert 
posture, with their bayonets pointing at the ciowd. 

The line of bayonets suspended in the air was uneven — some 
were held too high and others loo low; only a few were pointed 
straight at the lire^asLs of the people, but all looked soft, and they 
quiveied, seeming to melt and bend. 

A loud voice rang out in horror and disgust: 

“WTiat are you doing? Murderers!” 

The line of bayonets shook convulsively. A frightened volley 
rang out. Tlie people recoiled, hurled back by the sound, by strik- 
ing bullets and bv tlie falling bodies of the killed and wounded. 
Some, without uttering a word, began to jump over the railings of 
the paik. 

Another vollev lang out ... and then aiiothei. 

A boy, who was struck by a bullet as he was climbing the 
railings, suddenly lienl over and remained suspended with his feel 
upwards. A tall graceful woman with fluffy hair gasped and sank 
slowly to the ground near the boy. 

“May you be accursed!” somebody shouted. 

The place became Ic'-s congcMed and quieter. The people in the 
rear ran back into the street and took refuge in the courtyards. The 
crowd slowly’' retreated as if pushed back by invisible hands. A 
space of about twenty feet was left between the crowd and tlie sol- 
diers, and this space was «?tiewn with bodies. Some got up and ran 
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quickly towards the crowd. Others got up with great difficulty, re- 
vealing patches of blood on the ground, and staggered off, leaving 
a trail of blood behind them. Many lay motionless., face upwards, 
face downwards, and on their sides, but all stretched in a queer 
state of tension, as if death had caught them, and they were trying 
to tear themselves out of its clutches. . . . 

The smell of blood pervaded the air, reminding one of the 
warm, saline breath of the sea in the evening, after a sultry day; 
it was a pernicious smell ; it intoxicated one and roused an unhealthy 
desire to inhale it long and deeply. It distorted the imagination 
in a disgusting way, as butchers, soldiers and others professionally 
engaged in killing know. 

The crowd wailed as it retreated. Curses, oaths and cries of pain 
mingled with a confused medley of whistling, howling and groans. 
The soldiers stood wiith their feet firmly planted on the ground, as 
rigid as the dead. Their faces were ash-grey, their lips were closely 
pressed together, as if tliey, too, wanted to shout and whistle, but 
restrained themselves because it was against orders. TTiey stared in 
fion/t of them with wide-open eyes; they no longer 1)1 inked. There 
was nothing human in that stare; it seemed as though those dull, va- 
cant spots on the grey, drawn faces were sightless. Perhaps they did 
not want to see, because they were ibecietl\ afraid that if thev saw 
tlie warm blood which they had spilled, thev w^ould want to spill 
more. Tlicir rifles trembled in their hands, the l)a> onels twisting as if 
they were boring into the air. But this trembling could not dispel 
the dull indifference of the men whose hearts had been hardened 
by the \iolence which had bc^en done to their will, and whose minds 
had been thickly plastered wdth discu^ting, putrid fahehood. The 
bearded, blue-eyed man rose from the "round and again addrewd 
the soldiers in a sobbing voice, his whole body twitching as be 
spoke : 

‘‘You have not killed me.... because 1 told \ou the sa- 

cre.d truth. . . 

The people again slowh and gloomily pressed forward to pick 
Bp the dead and wounded. Several men stood beside the one who was 
addre,ssing the soldiers and, interrupting him. also began to plead, 
to shout and to rebuke, not angrily, but in tones of sadness and 
sympathy. The voices still rang with naive confidence that truth 
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would prevail, with a desire to prove the absurdity and madness of 
rruelty and to make the soldiers uitderstand how awful was the mis- 
take they had made. They wanted, and tried hard, to make them 
understand how shameful and disgusting was the part they were 
involuntarily pla}ing. . . . 

The officer drew his revolver from its liolster, carefully ex- 
amined it, and strode up to the group that was talking to the men. 
They made way for liim, unhurriedly, as one steps aside when a 
Slone is slowly rolling down the mount aimide. The blue-eyod beard- 
ed man, however, did not budge, but met the officer with ardent 
\'ords of reproach, and with wide gestuies pointed to the blood all 
round. 

“How are vou goiiip to justify this?’* he asked him. “Theie is 
no justification foi it." 

The officer stood in front of the man, knitted his brows in a 
pieoccupied manner and raised his arm. The shots were not heard, 
but wisps of smoke encircled the arm of the murderer, once, 
twice and tin ice. After tlie third time, the bearded man’s kniees 
gave way, his head fell back, and waving his right arm he fell to 
the ground. People iiuslied at the murderer from all c;ides. He re- 
treated, brandishing lii^ sword and pointing his revolver at every- 
body. ... A bov fell down at his feet, and he plunged his sword 
into his stomach. He shouted in a sratinu: voice and jumped about 
like a piancing Jiorse. Somebodv thievv a cap in his face. He was 
pelted with clot> of blood-stained snow. The sergeant-major arid 
several men ran tow aids him with out-thiust bavonets, and the 
attackers ran aw a). The victor waved his sword at the retreating 
jieople threatening!), and then he suddenly lowered it and })lunged 
It once again into the hodv of the hov. who w^as crawling at his 
feel, bleeding piofuseh. 

And again the brassv strains of the bugle rang out. On hearing 
them the people lapidly de^eilpd the square, but the sounds couun- 
ued to undulate in the air, if putlinK tlie finishinjr touches to 
the vacant eyes of the soldiers, ilie bravery of the officer, his red- 
tipped sw’ord and his dishevelled moustache. . . . 

The vivid, scarlet hue of the blood irritated the eye and yet 
fascinated one, lousing a drunken and vicious desire to see more 
of it. to see it everywhere. The soldiers looked alert, they stretched 
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their necks this wa> and that as if searching with their eyes for 
more living targets for their bullets, . . . 

The officer stood at one end of the line, waved his sword and 
shouted something in a choking voice, angrily, savagely. 

From all sides came answering cries: 

“Butcher!” 

“Scoundrel!” 

The officer stroked his moustache. 

Another volley was fired, and then another. . . . 

The streets were packed with people as tightly as a sack with 
grain. There were fewer working men here; most of the people 
w'ere small shoi)keepers, salesmen and clerks. Some of them had 
already setm tlie blood and the corpses, and otliers had been beat- 
en up by tile police. They were brought oiut of their houses into 
the street by alarm; and they spread alarm cver> where, magnify- 
ing the outward liorrors of the day. Men. women and children 
looked around anxiout^ly, and listened intently and expectantly. They 
told each other about the killing, moaned and groaned, swore, 
questioned the slightly wounded working men, and now and again 
lowered their voices to a whisper and talked mysteriously to each 
other. Nobody knew »\hal was to be done, and nobody w^ent home. 
They felt and guessed that somethin 2: imporUuit was going to happen 
after this killing, something more profound and tragic for them 
than the hundreds of killed and wounded, who were strangers to 
them. 

Up to this day they had lived almost without thinking, with 
vague ideas, heaven knows when or how acquired, about the gov- 
ernment. the law, the authorities, and llioir rights, and these ideas, 
being amorphous, did not prevent their brains fiom becoming en- 
meshed with a thick, close web. from being covered with a thick, 
slimy crust. These people were accustomed to think that there was 
a certain power wliose function it was to protect them and was 
capable of protecting them, namely — ^tlie law. ThL> habit gave 
them a sense of sccuriu and safeguarded them from all trouble- 
some thoughts. Life was tolerable under the'se conditions, and al- 
though these v'^agiie ideas were often disturbed by life’s pin-pricks, 
scratches, jostles and .sometimes even heavy blows, they remained 
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strong and tenacious. The scratches and fissuies soon healed, and 
the ideas retained their lifeless integrity. 

But today, their brains were suddenly exposed, and th^y shud- 
dered; their breasts weie filled with alarm that chilled them like 
a cold blast. Everything that had been established and habitual 
was upset, was shattered amid had vanished. All of them were con- 
scious, more or h'ss clearly, of a sad and frightful loneliness and 
defenselessness in face of a cruel and conical power which recog- 
nized no right*; and no law. This power held all lives in its hands 
and could with impunity sow^ death among ma‘;^s of people, 
could destroy the living just as its will dictated, and in any numbers 
it pleased. Nobod> could rcstiain it. It refused to talk to anybody. 
It was all-powerful and coolly proved that its autlioiity was limit- 
less by senselessly strewing the streets of the city with corpses and 
flooding them with blood. Its bloody, thirsty, insane caprice was 
clearly visible, and it sowed imiversil alarm, a gnawing, soul-de- 
stroyinig dread. But it aUo peisisitently roused the mind, compelling 
it to He\ise new plan-, for piotecling the individual, new methods 
foi the protection of life. 

A short, thick-set man was walking along with loweied head, 
swinging his blood-stained hands. The front of his coal was also 
profusely stained with blood. 

'‘Are yon wounded?” he was asked. 

“No.” 

“What about the blood?” 

“It\ not my Mood. ' the man answeied and jia^sed on. Suddenly he 
halted, looked round and said in a iloud \oice that sounded qucei : 

“It’s not my Mood. Ifs the blood of tho-se who believed . . .” and 
he went on his way. lowering his head aaraiii, without finishing 
what he had to vsay. 

A troop of hoj semen lode among the crowd, swinging their 
knouts. The people rushed away from them iu all directions, col- 
liding with each othci. and pressing a<rainst the walK. The sol- 
diers were drunk. Thev smiled idioli'ally, swayed in tlieir saddles, 
and now and again, as if reluctantly, '■truck at peopled heads and 
shouldeis with their knouts. One man was howled ovei bv a Mow’^ and 
fell to the giound, but he sprang to his feet again and asked the soldier: 

“\^liat was that fot? Ekh! You Mute'” 
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The soildicr unslung his carbine and without reining in hi« 
horse fired at the man. The man dropped to the giound again. The 
soldier laughed. 

‘‘Look what they are doing!” shouted a respectably dressed, 
horrified gentleman, turning his distorted face in all directions. 
“Do you see what they’re doing?” 

The murmur of excited voices continued without interruption, 
and amidst the torments ot fear, tlie anguish of despair, some- 
thing was born that slowly and imperceptibly united re‘«urrecte(L 
awkward minds, minds whirb were unaccustomed to work. 

But men of peace appeared. 

“Why did he abuse the soldier?” demanded one. 

“The soldier struck him, didn’t he?” 

“He should have got out of the way!” 

In an archway two women and a student were aUending to a 
working man who had been shot through the arm The w^ounded 
man winced, looked around angrily, and said to those around him: 

“We had no seciet intentions whatever. Ifs only skunks and 
dicks who say we had. went open]^ The Ministers knew wh^ 
we were going. Thc^ had a ropv of oin petition. If we were not 
allowed to go. why didn’t thc\ so, the skunlcc! Thev had plenh 
of time to tell us. We didn’t aiiansre this todav. . . . Th^\ knew — the 
police and the Ministers — ^that w wTre going. The niuidercrs. . . 

“What did loii ask for in vour petition?” enquired a short, 
grey-haired, lean old man. thoughtfully and gravciv. 

“We asked that the tsai should assemble reprpsenlali\es elect- 
ed by the people and govern tlip rounli) with them, and not with 
the government officials. Those scoundrels ha\c ruined Russia, 
they have robbed every l)och.” 

“Yes, that's true.... We must June control!” ob‘5er\e(l the lit- 
tle old man. 

The working man'-' arm wa-. bantlasretl and they carefully lolled 
down the sleeve of his coat. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I fold ray comrade^ that it was no use 
going, that nothing w'ould come of it. Now thev will see that I 
was right.” 

He gingerly inserted his hand into his buttoned overcoat and 
unhurriedly went olT. 
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“Do you hear how they talk? \ou know what that means, broth* 
er. . . 

“Y-e-s! Still, they shouldn’t have done this slaughter ” 

“They shot him today. It may be my turn tomorrow ” 

“You’re right there. . . 

At another spot two men were arguing heatedly. One said: 

“He might not have known!” 

“The«i why. . . 

But there were few now who wanted to revive the corpse, so 
few that they were hardly noticeable. They only roused anger by 
their attempts to rai‘?e again the ghost w^hich had now been laid* 
They were attacked as if they w^ere enemies, and they ran away in 
fright. 

A battery of artiller> rode into the street. The soldiers sat on 
their horses and limbers, thoughtfully gazing ahead, over the 
heads of the people. The crowd pushed back to make way for the 
truns. Sullen silence reigned; only the rattle of the harness and 
the clatter of ammunition lioxes was heard. The gun barrels, sway- 
ing like elephant’s trunks, pointed their muzzles to the ground as 
if «imelling it. The cavalcade reminded one of a funeral. 

Shots rang out in the distance. The people stood petrified,, lLs> 
toning intenll}. Somebody said: 

“Again!” 

Suddenly a ripple of excitcinenl swept down the street 

“Where, where?” 

“On the Island. ... On Vassihc\*'k\ I^^Iand. . . 

“Do you hear?” 

“Yon don’t .sa\?'’ 

“On mv wwd of Iionoui * The\’A^e capliirecl a gunsmith’s 
shop. . . 

“Aha!” 

“They cut dowm the teleyraph poles and built a barricade. . . 

“Is that so?” 

“Is there a lot of them‘d'’ 

“Plenty!” 

“Oh! If onlA thpA avenged the innocent l)Iood that has been 
spilt!” 

“I^t’s go there!” 
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‘^Let’s go, Ivan Ivanovich, eh?’" 

‘^Y-e-ss But . . . you know ” 

The figure of a man appeared above the crowd, and in the twi- 
light an appeal rang out: 

‘‘Who wants to fight for freedom? For the people, for man's 
right to life and labour? He who wants to die in battle for the 
future — let him go and help!” 

Some gathered round the man, and a close-packed knot of 
bodies was formed in the middle of the street. Other people hurried 
away, 

“You see how angry the people are!” 

“Quite legitimately! Quite!” 

“But it"s madness. . . 

The crowd melted in the Iwdlight. Peoph^ dispersed to their 
homes, carrying wdth them an ainifamiliar sen'-e O'! alarm, a fjight- 
ening sense of loneliness, a half-awakened consciousness of the 
tragedy of their lives, the oppressed, senseless lives of slaves . . . 
and a readiness to adjust themselves to everything that would be 
advantageous and eonvenienl. . . . 

The atmosphei’c became more ten'-e than ever. Darkness broke 
the contacts l)elwec*n people — ithe feeble contacts of CKtcrnial inter- 
ests. And those who lacked fire in their hearts hastened to their 
acenstomed nooks. 

Night was falling fast, hut the street lamps were not lit.... 

‘‘Dragoons!"’ shouted a hoarse voice. 

Out of a side street a squad of ravaln suddenly a])j)eaTed. The 
horses stamped their hoofs for a few^ sef‘onds and then charged 
down upon the people. The soldieis vdhd in a queer way; they 
roared, and there was something inhuman, dark, blind, an unintel- 
ligible sometliing akin to despair in tlial roir. Both men and 
horses looked smaller and blaekcT in the darkness. Sabres glinted 
dully, there were fewer outcries, but the sounds of numerous blows 
were heard. 

“Hit them Avith whatever comes to your lianiLs. comrades! Blood 
for blood!’" 

“Run!” 

“Don’t dare, soldier! I’m not a peasant!” 

“Hit them with cobble-stones! Comrades!” 
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Upsetting the tiny dark figures, the horses pranced, neighed 
and snorted. The clash of steel was heard. A command rang out; 

*‘Squad!,..” 

A bugle rang out, hurriedly and nervously. People ran, push* 
ing each other and falling. The street became deserted, but dark 
hummocks remained on the ground, and from somewhere, down a 
side street, came the rapid clatter of heavy hoofs. . . 

“Are you wounded, comrade?” 

“My ear’s cut off, I think ” 

“What can you do with bare hands?” 

The sound of rifle fire echoed in the deserted street. 

“They haven’t grown tired of it yct^ — the devils!” 

Silence. Hurried footsteps. How strange that there were so few 
sounds and no movement in the street. A subdued, liquid mur* 
mur floated from all directions, as il the sea had invaded the 
city. 

Somewhere near, a low moan trembled in the darkness. . , . Some- 
body was running and breathing heavily. 

An anxiouis voice enquired: 

“Are you wounded, Yakov?” 

“It’s nothing!” answered a hoarse voice. 

From the side street, down which the dragoons had galloped, 
a crowd reappeared and flowed blackly across the whole width of 
the street. Somebody, walking in front, hut inseparably from the 
crowd, was saying: 

“Today we took a pledge sealed with oui blood — henceforth we 
must be citizens.” 

Another voice interrupted him and said neivously with a sob: 

“Yes — our fathers have shown us what they really are!” 

And somebody else said threateningly : 

“We shall never forget this day!” 

They walked quickly, in a close-packed crowd, many talking at 
once, and their voices merged chaotically with the dark, angry, 
murmer. Now and again somebody raised his voice to a shout, 
drowning all the other voices. 

“Christ, how many were killed today 

“And what for?” 

“No! We ran never forgel lhi<> dH\ 
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SdtQebody on the «ida in a strained hoai^ voice* made tiie 
sittfetitr prophecy: 

**you*ll forget, slaves! What’s other people’s blood to yon?*’ 

"*Shut up, Yakov!** 

It became darker and quieter, passers-by turned their heads in 
the direction of the voices and growled. 

A light from a window threw^ a faint yellow patch upon the 
street. In the patch two black figures were seen. One was sitting oin 
the ground, leaning against a lamppost: the other was bending 
over him, evidently wanting to help him to rise. And again one of 
them said, softly and sadly: 

‘^Slaves. . . 



TALES OF ITALY 


I 

The tram-cau employm in Naples were on strike: a string of 
empty cars stretched the entire length of the Rvicra di Chiaia 
and a crowd of conductors and motormen, jolly, voluble Neapoli* 
tans, as volatile as quicksilver, had gathered on Piazza della Vit- 
toria- Above their heads over the park fence sparkled a fountain 
jet like the slender blade of a sword, around them milled a large, 
hostile crowd of people who had to travel on business to all parts 
of the huge city and all these shop assistants, artisans, petty traders 
and seamstresses loudly reproached the strikers. Harsh words and 
biting jibes were uttered and there was much gesticulating, for the 
Neapolitans speak as expressively and eloquently with their hands 
as with their indefatigab'e longues. 

A light breeze was wafted from the sea, the dark green fronds 
of the tall palms in the city park swayod gently, their trunks look- 
ing strangely like the clumsy legs of some monster elephants* 
Urchins, the half-naked children of the Neapolitan streets, romped 
about, filling the air with their sparrow-like twitter and laughler. 

The city which resembled an old engraving, was bathed in the 
generous rays of llic blazing sun and seemed to reverberate like 
an organ; the blue waves in the gulf plashed against the stone 
embankment adding a muffled beat, like the throbbing of a tam- 
bourine, to the hubbub and cries of the city. 

The strikers huddled gloomily together barely (replying to the 
irritable outcries of the crowd; some of them climbed onto the 
railing of the park peering anxiously down the street over the beads 
of (the people, like a pack of wolves surrounded by the hounds. Il 
was clear that these people in their uniformed attire were doficly 
linked by an unshakaible resolve to stafnd their ground and tbit 
irritated the crowd still more. But the crowd too bad its philctao- 
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ph«rs. Smoking calmly, the latter admoniabed the more impassioned 
opponents Otf the strikers thus: 

‘‘Ah, aignor! What is a man to do if he can’t afford macaroni 
for his children?” 

Sprucely-attired agents of the municipal police stood by in 
groups of two and three watching to see that the crowd did not 
obstruct the movement of the carriages. They kepi strictly neutral, 
staring with like equanimity at the censurers and censured and 
good-humouredly chaffing both sides when shouts and gestures be- 
came too heated. A detachment of carabinieri carrying their short, 
light rifles were lined up against the buildings on a narrow side- 
street, ready to intervene in the event of serious clashes. They made 
a rather sinister group in iheir throo-eorncred hats, abbreviated 
capes and the scarlet stripes like two streaks of blood running down 
their trousers. 

Suddenly the wrangling jeers, rejiroaehes and persuasions sub- 
sided. Some new spirit swept the crowd, a pacifying spirit it 
seemed; the strikers moved closer logcllier with set faces as shouts 
arose from the crowd: 

“The soldiers!” 

Whistles of mockery and triumph diieeted at the strikers min- 
gled with shouts of greeting and one stout man in a light grey suit 
and a panama hat broke into a caper, tapping with his feet against 
the stone causeway. The conductors and motormen made their way 
slowly through the ciowd to the cars, some climbed aboard. They 
looked grimmer than before as they forced their way through the 
crowd snapping retorts to the exclamations fiom all sides. The 
hubbub subsided. 

Up from the Santa Lucia embankment with a light, dancing step 
came the little grey soldiers, their feet beating a rhythmic tattoo and 
their left hands swinging with a mechanical motion. They looked like 
tin soldiers and as fragile as mechanical toys. They w^ere led by a la’l 
handsome ofReer with knit brows and a contemptuous twist to his 
Ups; beside him hopped a stout man in a top hat chattering volubly 
and cleaving the air with innumerable gestures. 

The crowd fell back from the cars; the soldiers scattered along 
them like so many grey beads taking up posilrions at the platforms 
where the strikers stood. 
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The main in the top hat and seiveral olheir fe8pectable*‘lo0(kii)|g 
citizens with him waved their arms wildly and shouted: 

*‘The last time • . • ultima volta! Do you hear?** 

The officer stood with his head inclined twirling his moustache 
with a bored air; a man ran up to him waving his lop hat and shoui 
ing something in a hoarse voice. The officer glanced at him out of 
the corner of his e>e, then drew himself up, threw out his chest and 
rapped out commands in a loud voice. 

Whereupon the soldiers began jumping onto the platforms of the 
cars, two on each platform, while the motormeh and oonduoiors 
jumped down one after the other. 

This struck the crowd as being funny — it roared, whistled and 
laughed, but all at once the noise subsided and with grim, tense faces 
and eyes wide with horror the people fell back from the cars in 
heavy silence, and stampeded toward the front car. 

There, within two feet of its wheels, stretched across the rails, lay 
one of the molormen. His grey head was bared and his face, the face 
of a soldier with the moustaches bristling angrily, stared up at the sky. 
As the crowd gaped, a lad, small and agile as a monkey, threw hii»- 
self down beside the motorman, and one by one others followed suit. 

A low hum rose from the crowd and voices were heard calling 
fearfully on the Madonna, some cursed grimly, the women screamed 
and groaned and the urchins, excited by ihc spectacle, bounced aboul 
like rubber balls. 

The man in the lop hat yelled something in a hysterical voice, 
the officer looked at him and shrugged his shoulders — his soldiers 
had been sent to take over the cars from the tram men but he had 
no orders to fight the strikers. 

Then the top hat, surrounded by some officious people, rushed 
over to the carabinieri — and now they came forward and bent over 
the men lying on the rails intending to remove them. 

There was a br'ef scuffle; then suddenly the whole grey dusty 
crowd of onlookers sw’ayed. bellowed, bowled and rushed over to 
the rails — man in a panama snatched off his hat, threw it into the 
air and was the first to lay down beside the end striker, slapping 
him on the shoulder and shouting words of encouragement in his ear. 

One by one people began to drop down onto the rails, as if 
their feel had gi\en way beneath them-’ jolly, noisy folk who b«d 
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btM 4 t all two minutes ago. They throw th<»x»M(lvas on the 
ground, laughing and pulling faces at one another and sihoudng to the 
officer who was saying something to the top-hatted individual shaking 
hi$ gloves under his nose, chuckling and shaking his handsome head. 

And more and more people poured onto the rails, women 
dropped their baskets and bundles, small boys, shaking with laughter, 
curled up like shivering puppies, and decently dressed people 
rolled about in the dust. 

Tlie five soldiers standing on the platform of the front car 
looked down at the heap of bodies under the wheels and shook with 
laughter, clinging to the bars for support, throwing back their 
beads and bending forwaid, convulsed with amusement. They did 
not look at all like mechanical toys now. 

. . . Half an hour later the tram-caiis, scraping and clanging were 
speeding through the streets of Naples, and on the platforms stood 
the beaming victors and down the cars walked the victors, asking 
politely: 

‘‘Biglietli?!’’ 

And the passengers handed them the red and yellow slips of 
paper with many a wink, smile and good-natured grumbling. 


11 

On the little square an front of the railway station in Genoa a 
dense crowd was assembled: they were mostly workingmen but 
there were a good many respeotabh dressed and well-fed people as 
W'ell. In front of the crowd stood members of the town council; 
above their heads waved the heavy and cunningly embroidered silk 
banner of the city, with the varicoloured banners of the workers* 
organizations beside it. The golden tassels, fringes, and cords 
glittered, the tips of the flagpoles shone, the silk rustled and a low 
hum like a choir singing sotto voce rose from the festive throng. 

Above, on its tall pedestal, stood the statue of Columbus, the 
dreamer who had suffered so much for his beliefs and who won 
because he believed. Today too he looked down at the people and 
hia marble lips seemed to he saving: 

*‘0nly those who believe can win ** 
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Axound th^ pedestal at his feet the xnusidADS laid theji r insftrti- 
ments and the brass glittered like gold in the sun^ 

The receding semi<*circle of the station buildiog spread its heavy 
marble wings as though wishing to embrace the waiting ‘through 
From the port came the laboured breathing of the steamships^ the 
muffled churning of a propeller in the water, the clanging of 
chains, w<histling and shouting. But the square was still and hot ua* 
der the broiling sun. On the balconies and at the windows of 
bouses women stood with flowers in their hands and beside them 
were children looking like flowers in tlieir holiday garb. 

As the locomotive rolled whistling into the station the crowd 
stirred and several crushed hats flew into the air like so many 
birds; the musicians picked up their trumpets, and several grave, 
elderly men spruced themselves, hastily stepped forward and turned to 
face the crew'd speaking excitedly and gesturing to the right and left. 

Slowly the crowd parted, clearing a wide passage to the stre^. 

“Whom have they come to meet?” 

“The children from Parma!” 

There was a strike on in Parma. The bosses would not yield 
and the workers were hard pressed and so they had gathered their 
children who had already begun to suffer from hunger and had 
sent them to their comrades in Genoa. 

A neat procession of little people emerged from behind the 
columns of the stations; they were shabbily clothed and their tags 
gave them the appearance of some queer shaggy little animals* They 
walked hand in hand, five in a row, very small, dusty and obvi* 
ously weary. Theii faces were grave but their eyes shone brightly, 
and when the musicians struck up the Garibaldi hymn a smile of 
pleasure flickered over those gaunt, hunger-pinched little faces. 

The crowd welcomed the men and women of the future with a 
deafening shout, banners dipped before them, the brass trumpets 
blared out, stunning and dazzling the children; somewhat taken 
aback by this reception, they shrank back for a moment and then 
suddenly they drew themselves up so that they looked taller, coalesced 
into a mass and from hundreds of throats there rose a single shout: 

“Viva ritalia!” 

“Long live young Parma!” thundered the crowd, closing in 
upon them« 
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It. U morning. Tlie scent of flowers is wafted eWeMly ftoDa 
the hills. The sun has just risen, and the dewdropis still glisten^ nn 
the leaves of the trees and the blades of grass. The road is a grey 
libboia flung into the silent mountain gorge, the road is paved with 
stonea yet it seems as if it must be soft as velvet to thej touch. 

Beside a heap of rubble sits a worker, as black as a beetle; 
bis face expresses courage and kindliness and he wears a medal on 
his chest. 

Resting his bronzed hands on his knees and raising his head, 
be looks up into the face of the passer-by standing under the chest- 
nut tree. 

**This medal, signor,” he says, “is for my work on. the Simplon 
tunnel.” 

And looking down he smiles gently at the shining piece of met- 
al on his chest 

“Yes, all work is hard until it gets into your bones and you 
learn to love it, and then it stirs you and ceases to be hard. But, 
of course, it wasn't easy!” 

He shook his head faintly, smiling at the sun; then, livening 
up suddenly, he waved his hand and his black eyes glistened. 

“Sometimes it was a bit frightening. Even the earth must feel 
something, don’t you think? When we burrowed deep inside, cut- 
ting a great gash into the mountain side the earth there within 
met us wrathfully. Its breath was hot, and our hearts sank, our 
heads grew heavy and our bones ached. Many have experienced 
the same thing! Then it hurled stones at us and doused us with hot 
water; that was awful! Sometimes when the light struck it, the wa- 
ter would turn red and my father would say that we had wounded 
the earth, and it would drown and scorch us all with its blood! 
That was sheer imagination, of course, but when you hear such 
talk deep down inside the earth, in the suffocating darkness with 
the water dripping mournfully and the iron grating against the 
stone, everytliing seems possible. It was all so fantastic there, si- 
gnor; we men seemed so puny compared with that mountain that 
reached up to the clouds, the mountain into whose bowels we were 
drilling . , . you have to see it to understand what I mean. You 
ought to have seen the yawning gap we little men had made in 
the mountain side, and when we would enter through the gap at 
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dawn the mn would look sadly after us as wo biirrowod foto tho 
earth’s bowels, you ought to have seen the machines, the gtoeimf 
face of the mountain, heard the heavy rumble deep within ahd'IJlO 
echo of the explosions sounding like the laughter of a madtnam^ 

He examined hU hands, touched the metal tab on his blue 
overall and sighed faintly. 

**Men know how to work!” he continued with pride. “Ah, si- 
gnor, man, small as he is, can be an invincible force when he wants 
to work. And, mark my words, the time will come when puny tnad 
will be able to do anything he wishes. My father didn’t l^UeVe 
that at first. 

“ ‘To cut through a mountain from one country to another/ he 
used to say, ‘is defying God who divided land by walls of moun- 
tains, you’ll see, the Madonna wiM forsake us!’ He was mistaken, 
the Madonna never forsakes men who love her. Later on father 
came to think almost the same way as I have told you, because he 
felt bigger and stronger than the mountain, but there was a time 
when he would siit at table on feast days with a bottle of wine in 
front of him and lecture me and the others. 

“ ‘Children of God,’ that was one of his favourite expressions for 
he was a good, God-fearing man, ‘children of God,’ he would say, 
‘you can’t fight the earth that way, she will take revenge for her 
wounds and will remain unvanquished! You will see: we shall 
bore our way right to the heart of the mountain and when we 
touch it, we sihall be hurled into the flames, because the heart of 
the earth is fire, everyone knows that! To till the earth to help 
Nature with her birthpangs, that man is ordained to do, but tve 
dare not disfigure her face or her form. See, the farther we bore 
into the mountain, the hotter the air and the harder it is to 
breathe. . . ” 

The man laughed softly, twirling his moustaches with his fingers. 

“He wasn’t the only one who thought tlius, and indeed it was 
true: the farther we advanced into the tunnel, the hotter it grew, 
the more of us took ill and died. And the hot springs gushed in 
an ever more powerful stream, chunks of earth tore loose, and two 
of our men from Lugano went insane: At night in the barracks 
iuany would rave in delirium, groan and leap from their beds 
in a fit of horror. ... 
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*• *Was I not right?* father said, with terror in his eyes and his 
cough grew worse and worse. • . .. ‘Was I not right?’ he said. ‘You 
can’t defeat nature!’ 

“And finally he took to his bed never to rise again. He was 
a sturdy old man, my father, and he balt’ed with death for more 
than three weeks, stubbornly, uncomplainingly, like a man who 
knows his worth. 

“ ‘My work is done, Paolo,’ he said to me one night. ‘Take 
care of yourself and go home, and may the Madonna be with you!’ 
Then he was silent for a long time, and lay there breathing 
heavily with his eyes closed.” 

The man rose to his feet, glanced up at the mountains and 
stretched himse’f so that his sinews cracked. 

“Then he took me by the hand and drew me close to him and 
said-— God’s truth, signor! — ‘Do you know, Paolo my son, I think 
that it will be accomplished just the same: We and those who are 
boring from the other side will meet within the niounla‘n, we shall 
meet, you believe that, don’t you Paolo?’ Yes, I believed it. ‘Very 
good, my son! That is well: a man must always believe in what 
he is doing, he must he confident of success and have faith in God 
who, thanks to the Madonna’s prayers lielj)s good works. I beseech 
you, son, if it should happen, if the men meet inside the mountain 
come to my grave and say: Father it is done! Then I shall know!’ 

“It was good, s^’gnor, and I promised him. He died five days 
later. Two days before his death he asked me and the others to 
bury him on the spot where he had worked inside the tunnel, he 
begged us to do it, but T think he must have been raving. 

“We and those oithers who were moving toward us from the other 
side met in the moointain thirteen weeks after my father’s death. That 
was a mad day, signor! Oh, when we heard there underground in 
the darkness the sounds of that other work, the sounds made by 
thotse coming to meet us in the bowels of the earth, you understand, 
signor, beneath the tremendous weight of the earth that could 
have crushed us little men, all of ns with one blow! 

“For many days we heard these sounds, hollow sounds that 
grew louder and more distinct each day, and the wild joy of vic- 
tors <iis, we worked like fiends like evil spirits, and felt 

no weariness, needed no urging. Ah. it was sood. like dancing on 
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a smny day^ it wafe, I awear to you! And we all became as kind 
and gentle as children. Ah, if you but knew how powerful, how 
paasionate is the desire to meet other men in the darkness oudar- 
ground where you have l)een burrowing like a mole for many loM 
months!’’ 

His face flushed with excitement at the recollection, he came 
closer and gazing deeply with his profoundly human eyes into 
those of his listener, he continued in a soft, happy voice: 

“And when finally the last intervening layer of earth crumbled 
and the bright yellow flame of the torch lit up the opening and 
we saw a black face streaming with tears of joy and more torches 
and faces behind it, sho-uts of victory thundered, shouts of joy — oh, 
that was the happiest day of my life, and when I recall it I feel 
that my life has not been in vain! That was work, my work, holy 
W’ork, signor, I tell you! And when wc emerged into the sunUght 
many of us fell to the ground and pressed our lips to it, weeping; 
it was as wonderful as a fairy tale! Yes, we kissed the vanquished 
mountain, kissed the earth; and that day I felt closer to the earth 
than I had ever been, signor, I loved it as one loves a woman! 

“Of course, I went to my father’s grave. I know that the dead 
cannot hear anything, but I went just the same, for one must re- 
spect the wishes of those who laboured for us and who suffered no 
less than we did, is that not so? 

“Yes, yes, I went to his gra\c, knocked at the earth with my 
fool and said as he had hade me: 

“‘Father, it is dune!’ I said. ‘Man has conquered. It is done, 
father!’” 


IV 

At a small station between Rome and Genoa the conductor 
opened the door of our compartment and with the aid of a grimy 
oiler almost carried in a one-eyed little old man. 

“Terribly old!” they chorussed, smiling good-naturedly. 

But the old man turned out to be quite vigorous. Thanking his 
assistants with a wave of his wrinkled hand, he raised his baJp 
tered hat from his hoary head with an air of polite affability and 
slancinfif sharply at the benches with his one eye enquired: , 
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“permit me?” 

The |>a3seiiger8 moved up and he sat down with a sigh of relief, 
Testing his hands on his bony knees, his lips parted in a good- 
natnr^ toothless smile. 

^Travelling far, granpa?” my companion asked him. 

no, only three stations from here!” was the old one’s ready 
rcply^ “I’m going to my grandson’s wedding. . . 

A few minutes later to the accompaniment oif the rhythmic 
beat of the wheels he was telling us his story, swaying from side to 
side like a broken branch on a stormy day. 

“I’m a Ligurian,” he said, “we Ligurians are a sturdy lot. Take 
me, I’ve got thirteen sons, and four daughters and I don’t know 
how many grandchildren. This is the second to get married. Pret- 
ty good, eh?” 

And proudly surveying ik all with his single eye, dimmed yet 
merry still, he chuckled. 

“See how many people Tve given my king and country!” 

“How did I lose my eye? Ah, that happened a long time ago. 
I was just a bit of a lad then, I was aVeady helping my father 
though. He was tuining the soil in the vineyard. The soil down 
our way is hard and stony and needs a deal of attention. A stone 
flew up from under my father’s pickaxe and hit me right in the eye. 
I don’t remember the pain now, but that dav while I was eating 
my dinner my eye fell out. That was awful, signori! They stuck 
it back and put a warm bread poultice on but it was no use, the 
eye was gone!” 

The old man vigoroiislv rubbed his sal low’ flabby cheek and 
again smi*ed his good-linmored gav smile. 

“In those days there weren't as many doctors as there are now 
and people lived foolishly. Oh yes. But perhaps they were kinder, 
eh?” 

Now his one-eyed, leathery face covered with deep furrows and 
greenish^grey mouldy-looking hair, took on a cunning, sly expres- 
sion. 

“When you’ve lived as long as I have you can judge people 
rightly, don’t you think so?” 

He raised a dark, crooked finger gravely as thoufd^ reproving 
someone. 
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**ril tell you somelfcmg, signori, about peioplc* . . *** 

vfas thirteen ivhen my father died, and was smaller even ^an I 
am now. But I was spry and tireless when it came to work. That 
was all I inherited from my father, for our plot of land and die 
house were sold to cover our debts. And so I lived with my one 
eye and my two hands working wherever there was work to 
be found. ... It was bard, but youth is not afraid of bardshiptl, 
is it? 

‘‘When I was nineteen I met the girl whom I was fatied to 
love. She was as poor as I was, but she was a strapping girl and 
Stronger than me. She lived with her old invalid mother and like 
myself did whatever work came her way. She wasn’t especially 
handsome but she w^as kind and had a good head on her shoulders. 
And a fine voice, too. Ah, how she could sing! Just like a profeS-^ 
sional. And a good voice is worth a groat deal. I used to sing quite 
wiell myself. 

“‘Shall we get married?’ I asked her one day. 

‘“That would be foolish, one-eyed one!’ she replied sadly. 
‘Neither you nor I have anything. How should we live?’ 

“That was God’s truth: neither she nor I possessed anything. 
But what does a young couple in love need? You know yourselves 
how little love requires, I insisted and won my point. 

“ ‘Well, perhaps you’re right,’ said Ida at last. ‘If the Holy 
Mother helps you and me now that we live apart it will be so 
much easier for her to help us when wr live together!’ 

“And so we went to the priest. 

“‘This is madness!’ he said. ‘Are there not enough beggars in 
Liguria as it is? Unha})py people, yon are the devil’s playthings, 
resist his temptations or you will pay dearly for your weakness!’ 

“The young folk in the community laughed at us, the old folk 
censured us. But youth is stubborn and wise in its own way! The 
wedding day arrived, we were no richer on that day than before 
and we did not even know where we w^ou’d lay us down to sleep 
on our wedding night. 

“ ‘Let us go to the fields!’ said Ida. ‘Why not? The mother of 
God is kind to people wherever they may be.’ 

“And so we decided— let the earth be oiir bed and the sky out 
emmterpane 
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‘‘And now begins another story, signori. I beg your allentioli. 
for this is the best story in all my long life! 

“Early in the morning the day before our wedding, old Gio* 
vanni for whom I had done a good deal of work said to me, mut- 
tering under his breath because he disliked to speak of such trifles: 

“ ‘You ought to clean out the old sheep pen, Ugo. Put in some 
clean straw* It’s dry and the sheep haven’t been there for more 
than a year, but you’d best clean it out if you and Ida want to live 
in it.’ 

“And there was our house! 

“As I was busy cleaning out the sheep pen, singing at my 
work, I looked up to see Costanzo. the carpenter, standing in the 
doorway. 

“‘So this is where you and Ida are going to live? But where 
is your bed? I have an extra one at my place. Come over and get 
it when you’ve finished cleaning.’ 

“As I was going to him, Maria, the shrewish shopkeeper shouted: 

“ ‘Getting married, the fools, with not a sheet nor a pillow to their 
name! You are crazy, one-eyed one, but send your bride to me. . . 

“And lame, Ettore Viano tortured by rheumatism and fever, 
cried out to her from his doorstep: 

“ ‘Ask him how much wine he has put by for the guests? Ah, 
how can people be so thoughtless!’” 

A bright tear glistened in one of the deep folds on the oldi 
man’s cheek, he threw back his head and laughed soundlessly, 
his bony Adam’s apple working and Iiis loos(» skin trembling. 

“Oh, signori, signori,” be was choking with laughter and wav- 
ing his hands in childish glee. “On the morning of our wedding 
day we had everything wc needed for our home* — a statue of the 
.Madonna, dishes, linen, furniture, everything, I swear to you! Ida 
laughed and wept, I too, and everyone else laughed— for it is bad 
to weep on a wedding day, and a^l our own folks laughed at us! 

“Signori! It is damned fine to have the right to call people 
your own. And even better to feel them your own, near and dear 
to you, people, who do not regard your life as a trifle and your 
happiness a plaything! 

‘*And what a wedding it was! What a day! TTie whole commu- 
nitv attended the ceremony, and evervone came to our stable which 
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had all at once become a rich mansion We had everything! 

Wine and fruit, meat and bread, and everyone ate and everyone was 
gay. . . . That, signori, is because there is no greater happiness than 
to do 'good to people, believe me, there is nothing finer and more 
beautiful than that! 

And the priest came too. He made a fine speech. ‘Here,’ he 
said, ‘are two people who have worked for all of you, and you 
have done what you could to make this day the best in their lives. 
And that is as it should be for they have worked for you, and work 
is more important than copper and silver money, work is always 
more important than the remuneration you receive for it! Money 
goes but work remains. . . . These people are gay and modest, their 
life has been hard yet they did not complain, their lives will be 
harder still and still they will not grumble, you will help them 
in their hour of need. They have good hands and stout hearts.’ 

“And he said many flattering things to me, Ida and the whole 
community!” 

The old man surveyed us all with an eye that had regained its 
lost youth: 

“There, signori, I have told you something about people. It was 
good was it not?” 


\' 

Let us raise our voices in praise of woman, the Mother, inex- 
haustible fount of all-conquering life! 

This is the tale of the flint-hearted Timur-i-leng, the lame pan- 
ther, of Sakhim-i-Kirani, the lucky conqueror, of Tamerlane, as he 
was called by the infidels, of the man who sought to destroy the 
whole world. 

For fifty years he trampled the earth, his iron heel crushing 
cities and staites as the foot of an elephant crushes an anthill; red 
rivers of blood flowed in his wake ini all directions ; he built tall 
towers out of the bones of vanquished peoples, he destroyed life, 
pitting his power against the power of Death, for he was avenging 
the death of his son Jigangir. A ghastly man, he wished to rob 
Death of all her spoils so that she might expire from hunger and 
despair! , 

4-830 
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From the day when his son Jigangir died and the people of 
Samarkand, garbed in black and blue raiment and sprinkling their 
heads with dust and ashes, met the conqueror of the evil Juts, 
from that day until the hour of his encounter with Death in Ottrarre, 
where she overpowered him at last, Timur did not smile. He lived 
thus with lips compressed, his head unbowed and his heart locked 
againsit compassion — for thirty years! 

Let us sing I'he praises of woman, the Mother, the sole force 
before which Death humbly bows her head! Let here be told the 
truth about Mother, how Death’s bervant and slave, the stony- 
hearted Tamerlane, the sanguinary scourge of the earth, bowed his 
}iead to her. 

It came about thus: Timur-bek was feasting in the lovely valley 
of Canigula wieathed in clouds of roses and jasmine, the vallej 
Samarkand poets named “Vale o-f Flowers'” whence the blue min- 
arets of the gieat tity, the blue cupolas of the mosque*; aie visible. 

Fifteen thousand circular tents were fi^pread out fanwise in the 
valley like fifteen thousand tulips and over each tent hundreds of 
silken pennants fluttered in the breeze like flowers. 

And in the centre stood the tent of Gurugin Timm, like a 
queen among her train. It was four-cornered, each side one hundred 
paces in length, three speais m height, the centre was supported 
by twelve golden columns each as thick as a man; atop rested a 
pale blue cupola while the sides were of black, yellow and blue 
striped silk; five hundred -scarlet cords kept it fixed fiimly to the 
ground so that it might not lise into the sky, four silver eagles 
stood at its corners; and under the cupola on a dais in the centre 
of the tent sat the fifth, the in\incible Timur-Gunigan, the king of 
kings, himself. 

He was garbeid in a flowing silken roibe of a celestial hue stud- 
ded with pearls, five thousand large pearls no less. On his teni- 
ble hoary brow sat a white peaked cap with a ruby on the lip that 
swayed to and fro like a bloodshot eye surveying the world. 

The face of the Lame One was like a hroad-bladed knife, rusty 
from the blood into wliich it had been immersed thousands of times; 
his eyes were narrow slits that missed nothing, and their glitter was 
like the cold glitter of the /aramut, favourite gem of the Arabs 
which the infidels call emeiald and whieh cures the falling sick- 
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ness. And from his ears suspended earings of Ceylon rubies, tHc 
rolour of a lovely maiden’s lips. 

On the floor of the tent on carpets of unsurpassed beauty stood 
three hundred golden jugs of wine and everything meet for a king- 
ly feast; behind Timur sal the nuusicians, beside him no one, and 
at his feet, his kinsmen, kings and princes and chieftains and 
closest to him of all drunken Kermani, the poet, who, when the 
destroyer of the world once asked him: 

“Kirmani! How much wouldst thou give for me, were I to be 
sold?” had replied: “Twenty-five askers.” 

“But my belt alone is worth as much!” Timur had exclaimed 
in amazement. 

“It is of thy belt that I was thinking,” replied Kirmani, “only 
of thy belt, for thou thyself art not worth a farthing!” 

So spake Kermani, the poet, to the king of kings, the man of 
horror and evil, and may the glory of the poet, friend of truth, be 
ever exalted above the glory of Tamerlane! 

I-et us sinig the praises of poets who know but one God, the fear- 
less, beautiful word of truth. That is their God foiever! 

And so in the hour when the revelry and feasting, the proud 
reminiscences of battles and victories, were at their height, in the 
midst of the loud music and the popular games played in front of 
the king’s tent, where innumerable piebald jesters bounded up and 
down, where athletes were wrestling and tight-rope walkers went 
through such contortions that one would think there was not a 
bone in their bodies, and warriors crossed swords exhibiting peer- 
less skill in the art of killing, and performances were given with 
elephants painted red and green which made some appear fright- 
ful and others ridiculous — at that hour of rejoicing among Timur’s 
men, who were intoxicated with fear of him, with pride in his 
glory, with weariness of victories, with wine and koumiss* — at that 
wild hour, suddenly cutting through the hubbub, like a streak of 
lightning through a thunder-cloud, the cry of a woman, the proud 
cry of a she-eagle, a sound familiar and in harmony with his 
wounded soul, the soul wounded by Death and hence cruel toward 
living men, reached the ears of Sultan Bayezid’s conqueror. 

He ordered his men to see who it was that had cried out in 
joyless voice, and he was told that a woman, a mad creature in 
14 * 
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dust and rags, had come and, speaking the language of the Arabs 
was demanding, yes demanding, to see him, the ruler of three car- 
dinal points of the earth. 

**Bring her in!” said the king. 

And so before him stood a woman. She was barefoot and her tat- 
tered clothing had faded in the sun, her black tresses were loos- 
ened so that they covered her bare breast, her face was the colour 
of bronze and her e>es imperious, and her dark hand outstretched 
toward the Lame One did not tremble. 

“Is it thou hast vanquished Sultan Bayezid?” she demanded. 

“Yes, I have defeated many besides, and am not yet weary of 
conquests. And what saith thou of thyself, woman?” 

“Hear me!” said .she. “Whate\er thou hast done, thou art but 
a man. I am a Mothei ! Thou servest death, I serve life. Thou hast 
sinned against me and so I have come to demand that thou atone 
for thy guilt. I have been told that thy de\ice is *in justice lies 
slienglh,’ I do not believe it. but to me thou must be just, for 1 
am a Mother!” 

The king had wisdom enough to feel the power behind these 
bold words. 

“Sit down and speak. I would listen to thee!” 

She sealed herself at her convenience upon the carpet amid 
the intimate circle of kings and began her tale: 

“I am from the region of Salerno, far away in Italy, tJiou 
knowest not those parts! My father was a fisherman, my husband 
too, he was as beautiful as only happy men are and it was I who 
gaA^e him happiness! I had a son, ihp finest lad in the world. . . 

“Like my Jigangir,” the old warrior murmured. 

“The handsomest and the cleverest lad is my son! He was six 
years old when the Saracen pirates landed on our coast. They slew 
my father and m\ husband and many others, and they carried off 
my boy and for four years now I have been searching the earth 
for him. Now thou hast him. This* I know, for Bayezid’s men cap- 
lured the pirate®, and thou hast conquered Bayezid and taken all 
his possessions. Tliou must know where my son is and give him back 
to me!** 

Everyone laughed and the kings, wlio always consider them- 
selves to be wise, said* 
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‘‘She is mad!” said the kings and the friends of Timur, the 
j)rinces and chieftains, and they laughed. 

On/ly Kirmani gazed at the woman gravely and Tamerlane 
looked at her in. great wonder. 

“She is mad as a Mother is mad,” the drunken poet Kirmani 
said softly; and the king, the enemy of peace, said: 

“Woman! How hast thou come hither from that unknown land 
across the seas, the rivers and mountains, through woods and for* 
ests? How is it that beasts and men. — often more savage than the 
most savage of beasts — have not molesiled thee, how couldst thou 
have wandered alone without a weapon which is the only friend 
of the defenceless and which will not betray him so long as he has 
strength to wield it? I moist know this in order tliat I might be- 
lieve thee and that my wonder might not prevent me from imder- 
slanding what thou sayest!” 

Let us sing the praises of woman, the Mother, whose love knows 
no obstacles, whose breast has nurtured the whole world! All that 
is beautiful in man, is derived from the sun’s rays and from his 
Mother’s milk. This it is that imbues us with love of life! 

“I encountered but one sea in my wanderings.” she replied. 
“There were many islands and fishing boats on it. and when one 
seeks a loved one the winds are always with one. And for one who 
has been born and brought up on the seashore it is no hardship to 
swim rivers. Mountains? I did not notice them.” 

And the drunkerj Kirmani said gaily: 

“A mountain becomes a valley to one who ^oves!” 

“There were forests, ves. I encountered wild boars, bears, lynxes 
and fearful bul's with their heads bent low ard Hvire panthers looked 
at me with eves like thine own. But every animal has a heart and I 
spoke with them as I speak with thee, thev believed me when I said 
I was a Mother, and thev went the^r wav sinrhinsr. for thev pitied me! 
Knowest thou not that the beasts too love their children and know 
how to fight for their lives and freedom no worse than men?” 

“Well said, woman,” said Timur. “And often, this I know, 
they love more strongly and fight more stubhornlv than men!” 

“Men,” she continued, Mke a child, for every Mother is a child 
a hundredfold at heart, “men are alwavs children to their mothers, 
for every man has a Mother, every man is some mother’s son, 
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even thou« old man, wast born of woman, thou cainst deny God, 
but this thou canst never deny!” 

^^Well said, woman!” exclaimed Kirmani, the fearlesS poet. 
“Well said! From a herd of bullocks there will be no calves, with- 
out the sun floweiis will not bloom, without love there is no hap- 
piness, without woman there is no love, without Mothers, there are 
neither poets nor heroes!” 

And the woman said: 

“Give me back my child for I am liis Mother and I love 
him!” 

Let us bow to woman, who bore Moses, Mohammed and the 
great prophet Jesus who was put to death by evil men, but who, 
as Sherifu ’d-Din hath said, shall rise again and bring judgment upon 
the living and the dead, and this shall come to pass in Damascus, in 
Damascus ! 

Let us bow to Her who tirelessly gives birth to the great! Aris- 
totle is Her son, and Firdusi, and Saadi, as sw^eet as honey, and 
Omar Khayyam, like unto wine mixed with poison, Iskander and 
the blind Homer — these aie all Her children, all of them imbibed 
her .oiilk and She led each one of them into the wofld by the hand 
w^hen they were no bigger than tulips. All the pride of the world 
comes from Mothers! 

And the hoary destroyer of cities, the lame tiger Timur-Guru- 
gani sat sunk in thought. After a long slilence he said to those 
gathered about him: 

“Men tangri Kuli Timur! I, Gods servant Timur, do say what 
must be said! Thus I have lived, for many years the earth has 
groaned beneath my feet, and for thirty years I have been destroy- 
ing it in order to avenge the death of my son Jigangir, for extin- 
guishing tlie sun of life in my heart! Men have fought against me 
for kingdoms and cities, but never has anyone fought me for man, 
and never has man had any value in my sight, and I did not know 
who he was and why he stood in my path! It is I, Timur, who 
said to Bayezid when I defeated liim: ‘Oh, Bayezid, it must be that 
before God countries and men are as nothing, for behold, he suf- 
fers them to be possessed by such as we: thou, one-eyed and L 
lame!’ So spake I to him when he was brought to me in chains 
and could barely stand under their weight, so spake I, gazing upon 
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him in misfortunje and life at that moment was to me as bitter as 
wormwood, the weed of ruins! 

“I, God’s teervant Timur, say what must be said! Here before 
me sits a woman, one of myriads, and she has awakened in my 
soul feelings such as I have never known. She speaks to me as to 
an equal, and she does not beg, she demands. And I see now, I 
understand why this woman is so strong — she loves, and love has 
taught her that her child is the spark of life which can kindle a 
flame for many centuries. Were not all the pr opines children too, 
and were not all the heroes weak? 0, Jigangir, light of mine eyes, 
perhaps thou w^ert destined to kindle the earth, to sow it with hap- 
piness. I, thy father, have drenched it with blood and it has growin fat!” 

Once again the scourge of the nations lapsed into silence, then 
at last he spoke again: 

‘T, God’s servant Timur, speak that which must be spoken! 
Three hundred horsemen shall set out at once to all corners of my 
land and they shall find the son of this w^oman and she shall wait 
here, and I shall wait with her; he who returns with the child in 
his saddle good fortune shall be his —It is I Timur who speaks. 
Have I spoken well, woman?” 

She tossed her black hair back fioni her face*, smiled to him and 
replied : 

‘Thou hast, king!” 

Then rose this terrible old man and in silence bowed to her, 
and the merry poet Kirniani spake up with great rejoicing: 

What is more beautiful than the sonf:; of floivers and stars? 

The answer all men know- *tis the son a of love! 

What is more beauteous than the sifnlii^ht at noon in May? 

The loiter replies: She whom I love! 

Ah. beautiful are the stars in the midnight sky. 

And beautiful the sun on a summer’s noontide. 

But the eyes of my loved one are lovelier than all the flowers. 
And her smile is more ftentlv than the sun’s rays. 

But the son^ most beautiful of all is yet to be sunf;, 

The song of the beginning of all things on earth. 

The song of the world’s heart, of the magic heart. 

Of her whom on earth we call Mother! 
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And Timur said to his poet: 

*‘So Kirmani! God was not mistaken when he chose thy lips to 
extol his wisdom!” 

“God is himself a p*eat poet!” spake the drunken Kirmani, 

And the woman smiled and all the kings smiled and the princes, 
and the chieftains smiled, they wore all children as they gazed upon 
her—^upon Mother! 

All this is true; every word spoken here is the truth, our moth- 
ers know it to be so, ask them and they will tell you: 

“Yes, all this is the eternal truth, we are stronger than death, 
we who are forever bringing into the world sages, poets and he- 
roes, we who imbue man with all that makes him glorious!” 


VI 

One can talk endlessly about Mothers. 

For several weeks enemy hosts had encased the city in a tight 
ring of siteel; by night bonfires were lit and the flames peered 
through the inky blackness at the walls of the city like a myriad 
of red eyes — ^they blazed malevolently, and their warning glare 
evoked gloomy thoughts within the beleaguered city. 

From the walls they saw the enemy noose draw tighter: saw 
the dark shadows hovering about the fires, and heard the neighing 
of well-fed horses, the clanging of weapons, the loud laughter and 
singing of men confident of victory — and what can be more jar- 
ring to the ear than the songs and laughter of the enemy? 

The enemy had thrown corpses into all the streams that fed 
water to the city, he had burned down the vineyards around the 
walls, trampled the fields, out down the orchards — -llie city was now 
exposed on all sides, and nearly every day the cannon and mus- 
kets of the enemy showered it with lead and iron. 

Delachments of war-weary, half-starved soldiers trooped sullen^ 
ly through the narrow streets of the city; from the windows of 
houses issued the groans of the wounded, the cries of the delirious, 
the prayers of women and the wailing of children. People con- 
versed in whispers, breaking off in the middle of a sentence, tensely 
alert: was that not the enemy advancing? 
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Worst of all were the nightis; in the nioctunial stillness the 
groans aivd cries were more distinctly audible; black shadows crept 
stealthily from the gorges of the distant mountains toward the half 
demolished walls, hiding the enemy camp from view, and over 
the black ridges of the mountains rose the moon like a lost shield 
dented by sword blows. 

And the people in the city, despairing of succour, worn out by 
toil and hunger, their hope of salvation waning from day to day, 
the people in the city sitared in horror at that moon, at the sharp- 
toothed ridiges of the mountains, the black maws of the gorges and 
at the noisy camp of the enemy. Everything reminded them of death, 
and not a star was theie in the sky to give them consolation. 

They were afraid to light the lamps in the houses, and a heavy 
darkness enveloped the streets, and in this darkness, like a fish 
stirring in the depths of a river, a woman draped from head to 
foot in a black cloak moved soundlessly. 

When they saw her, people whispered to one another: 

“Is it she?” 

“It is she!” 

And they withdrew into the niches under archways, or hurried 
past her with lowered heads. The patrol chiefs wain<ed lier 
sternly: 

“Abroad again, Donna Marianna? Take caie, someone may kill 
>ou and none shall hasten to apprehend your assailant....” 

She drew herself up and stood waiting, hut the patrols passed 
by, either not daring or else scorning to raise their hand against 
her; the armed men avoided her like a corpse, and, left alone in 
the darkness, she continued her solitary wanderings from street to 
street, soundless and black like the incarnation of the city’s mis- 
fortune, while all about her, as though pursuing her, melancholy 
sounds issued from the night: the groans, cries, prayers and the 
sullen murmur of soldiers who had ^ost all hope of victory. 

A citizen and a mother, s;he thought of hor son and her coun- 
try: for leading the men who were destroying her town was her 
son — ^handsome, gay and ruthless; and yet, not so long ago slie 
had looked upon him with pride, legardlng him as her precious 
gift to her country, a beneficent force she had brought foilh to aid 
the city folk, the nest where she herself had l)een born, where her 
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son had been born and reared. Her heart was bound by hundreds 
of invisible threads to these ancient stones with which her fore- 
fathers had built their homes and raised the walls of the city; to 
the soil wherein lay buried the bones of her kinsmen, to the legends, 
the songs and the hopes of the people. And now this heart had 
lost a loved one and it wept. She weighed in her heart as on scales 
her love for her son and her love for her 'native city, and she 
could not tell which weighed the more. 

And so she wandered thus by night through the streets, and 
many, failing to recognize her, drew back in fear, mistaking her 
bladk figure for the incarnation of Death that was so near to all 
of them, and when they did ret'ognize her. they turned silently 
away from the mother oif a traitor. 

But one day in a remote corner by the city wall site saw an- 
other woman kneeling beside a corpse; motionless, like a clod of 
earth, the woman was praying, her grief-stricken face upturned to 
the stars. And on the wall overhead the sentries s])oke in low tones, 
their weapons grating against the stone. 

The traitor’s mother asked: 

“Your husband?” 

“No.” 

“Your brother?” 

“My son. My husband Avas killed thirl (‘eii days ago, my son 
today.” 

And rising from her knees, ihe mother of the slain man said 
humbly : 

“The Madonna sees all and knows all. and I am grateful to 
her!” 

“What for?” asiked the first, and the other replied: 

“Now that he has died honourably fighting for his country I 
ran say that I feared for him: he was lighthearted, too fond of rev- 
elry and I feared that he micjlit betray his city, as did the son 
of Marianna, the enemy of God and Man, the leader of our foes, 
may he be accursed and the womb that bore him!” 

Marianna covered lier face and went on her way. The next morn- 
ing she appeared before the city’s defenders and said: 

“My son has come to be your enemy. Either kill me or open 
the gates 'that I may go to him. . . .” 
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They replied: 

‘‘You are a human being, and your country must be precious 
to you; your son is as much an enemy to you as to each one of us.” 

“I am his mother, I love him and feel that I am to blamei for 
what he has become!” 

Then they took counsel with one another and decided': 

“It would not be honourable to kill you for the sins of your 
son. We know that you could not have led him to cofmmit this 
terrible sin, and we can understand your distress. But the city 
does not need you even as a hostage; your son cares nought for 
you, we believe that he has forgotilicn you, fiend that he is, and 
there is your punishment if you think you have deserved it! We 
believe that is more terrible than death itself!” 

“Yes,” she said. “It is indeed more terrible.” 

And so they opened the gates and suffered Iut to leave the city 
and watched long from the battlements as she departed from her 
native soil now drenched with the bh)od her son had spilt so co- 
piously. She walked slowly, for her feet were reluctant to tear illiem- 
selves away from this soil, and she bowed to the corpses of the 
city’s defenders, kicking aside a brokem weapon in disgust, for all 
aggressive weapons are revolting to inotbers; they recognize only 
those used to protect life. 

She walked as though she carried a precious phial of water be- 
neath her cloak anid feared to spill a drop; and as her figure grew 
smaller and smaller to those who watched from the city wall, it 
seemed to them thal with her went their dejection and hopelessness. 

They saw her pause halfway and throwing back the hood of her 
cloak turn back and gaze long at the city. And over in the enemy’s 
camp they saw her alone in the field and figures dark as her own 
approached her cautiously. Approached and enquired wlio she was 
and whence she had come. 

“Your leader is my son,” she said, and not one of the soldiers 
doubted it. They fell in beside her singing his praist^s, saying how 
clever and brave he was, and she listened to thenn with head proudly 
raised, showing no surprise, for her son could not be otherwise. 

And now, at last, she stood before him whom sJie had known 
nine months before his birth, him whom she had never felt apart 
from her own heart. In silk and velvet he stood before her, his 
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weapons studded with precious stones. All was as it should be, 
thus had she seen him so many times in her dreams — rich, famous 
and admired. 

“Mother!” he said, kissing her hands. “Thou hast come to me, 
ihoiu art with me, and' tomorrow I shall capture that accursed city!” 

“The city where thou wert born,” she reminded him. 

Intoxicated with his prowess, crazed with the thirst for more 
glory, he answered her witli the arrogant heat of youth: 

“I was born into the world and for the world, and I mean to 
make the world quake with wonder o.f me! I have spared this city 
for thy sake, it has been like a thorn in mv flesh and has retarded 
my swift rise to fame. But now tomorrow I shall smash that nest 
of obstinate fools!” 

“Where every stone knows and remembers thee as a child,” she 
said. 

“Stones are duml), unless man makes them s])eak. Let the 
mountains speak of me, that is what I wish!” 

“And what of men?” she asked. 

“Ah yes, I have not forgotten them, mother. I need them too, 
for only in man’s memory are heroes immortal!” 

She said: 

“A hero is hp who creates life in defiance of death, who con- 
quers death. . . .” 

“No!” he objected. “The dastroyer is as glorious as the build- 
er of a city. See. we do not know who it was that built Rome- 
Aeneas or Romulus — yet we know well the name of Alaric and 
the other heroes who destroyed the city. . , 

“Which outlived all names ” the mother reminded him. 

Thus they conversed until the feun sank to rest; less and less 
frequently did she interrupt his wild speech, lower and lower sank 
her proud head. 

A Mother creates, she prelects, and to speak to her of destruc- 
tion means to speak against her; but he did not know it, he did 
not know that he was negating her reason for existence. 

A Mother is always opposed to death: the hand lliat brings 
death into the dwellings of men, is hateful and hostile to Mothers. 
But the son did not perceive this, for he was blinded by the chilly 
glitter of glory that deadens the heart. 
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Nor did he know that a Mother is as clever and ruthless a 
creature as she is fearless when the life she creates and cherishes 
is in question. 

She sat with bowed head, and through the opening in the lead- 
er’s richly appointed tent she saw the city where first she had 
felt the sweet tremor of life within her and the anguished convul- 
sions of the birth of tliis child who now sought to destroy. 

The crimson rays of the sun dyed the walls and towers of the 
city blood-red, cast a baleful glare on the windowpanes so that 
the whole city seemed to be a mass of wounds with the crimson 
sap of life flowing from each gash. Presently the city turned black 
as a corpse and the stars shone above it like funeral candles. 

She saw the dark houses where people feared to light candles 
so as not to attract the attention of the enemy, saw the streets 
steeped in gloom and rank with the stench of corpses, heard the 
muffled whispers of people awaiting death — slie saw all and everything; 
so near and dear to her it stood there, diumbly awaiting her deoision, 
and she felt herself the mother of all those people in her city. 

Clouds descended from the black peaks into the valley and like 
w inged steeds swooped down upon the doomed city. 

“Perhaps we shall attack tonight,” said her son, “if the night 
is dark enough! It is hard to kill when the sun shines in your 
eyes and the glitter of the weapons blinds you, many a blow goes 
awry,” he remarked, examining his sword. 

The mother said to him: 

“Come, my son, lay thy head on my breast and rest, remember 
how gay and kind thou werl as a child, and how everyone loved 
thee. . . .” 

He obeyed her, laid his head in her lap and closed his eyes, 
saying: 

“I love only glory and thee for having made me as I am.” 

“And women?” she asked bending over him, 

“They are many, one tires of them as of everything that is too 
sweet.” 

“And dost thou not desiie children?” she asked for the last time. 

“What for? That they might be killed? Someone like me will 
kill them; that will give me pain and I shall be too old and feeble 
to avenge them.” 
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‘Thou art handsome, but as barren as a streak of lightning,'’ 
she said with a sigh. 

“Yes, like lightning . . he replied, smiling. 

And he dozed there on his mother’s breast like a child. 

Then, covering him with her black cloak, she plunged a knife 
into his heart, and with a shudder he died, for who knew better 
than she where beat her son’s heart. And, throwing his corpse at 
the feet of the astonished sentries, she said addressing the city: 

“As a Citizen, I have done for my country all I could: as a 
Mother I remain with my son! It is too late for me to bear anoth- 
er, my life is of no use to anyone.” 

And the knife, still warm with his blood, her blood, sh© plunged 
v^dlth a firm hand into her own breast, and again she struck true, 
for an aching heart is not hard to find. 

VII 


The cicadas are humming. 

It is as if thousands of melal strings were stretched taut among 
the thick foliage of the olive trees, the wind stiis the tough leaves, 
they touch the strings and this light, ceaseless contaci fills the air 
with intoxicating sound. It is not exactly music, yet it seems as if 
invisible hands were tuning huiiidreds of invisible harps, and one waits 
in tense expectancy for the tuning to cease, and for a grand string 
orchestra to, strike "up a triumphant hymn to the sun, sky and sea. 

The wind blows, swa>ing the trees so tliat their waving crowns 
seem to be moving from the mountains down to the sea. The surf 
beats dully and rhythmically against the rocky shore; the sea is a 
mass of living, white daubs of foam looking like great flocks of 
birds that have settled on its blue expanse; they all float in one 
direction, then disappear into the depths only to rise again with a 
faintly audible sound. And as though luring them away in their 
w^ake, two boats, their triple sails raised high, bob up and down 
on the horizon, like two grey birds themselves; the whole scene is 
as unreal as a distant, half-forgotten dream. 

“There’ll be a stiff gale by sundown!” says an old fisherman, 
sitting in the shadow of the rocks on the small pebbled beadh. 
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Fragrant seaweed, nist-coloured, golden-hued and green, waahed 
up by the tide is spread out on the pebbles; the seaweed withers 
on the hot stones under the blazing sun filling the salty air with 
the tangy scent of iodine. Curly wavelets chase one another up the 
beach. 

The old fisherman resembles a bird with his small wizened face, 
his hooked nose and the round and doubtless very sharp eyes hid- 
den amid the dark folds of the skin. His gnarled, withered fingers 
lie motionless on his knees. 

“About half a hundred years ago, signor,'* says the old man, in 
a voice that harmonizes with the murmur of the waves and the 
hum of the cicadas, “I remember just such a bright and glorious 
day, when ever) thing seems to laugh and sing. My father then was 
about forty, I was sixteen and in love, as is oinlly natural for a lad of 
sixteen under the beneficent sun to be. 

“ ‘Comte, Guido,’ said my father, ‘Let us go out for some pez- 
zoni’; pezzoni, signor, is a very delicate tasty fish with pink fins, 
it is also known as coral fish liecause you find it deep do^m among 
the coral reef <4. You catch it standing at anchor i\ilh a heavily 
weighted hook. A handsome fi.sili. 

“And so we set off anticipating nothing l)ut a siicces'^ful catch. 
My fatlier was a sliomg man and an experienccfl fidieirman, but 
shortly Iieforc this trip he had been ill, his chest liad ached and 
his fingPiN were twisted with rheumatism, the fisherman's disease. 

“This is a very Ircaclierous and evil wind that is blowing now 
50 caressingly upon us from the shore, as if gently impelling us 
toward the sea; out there it comes upon you unaw'areii and sud- 
dfsnl) hurls itself at } 0 'u, as if yem had done it an injury. It sends 
your barque il>ing, sometimes keel upwards with you in the wa- 
ter. It happens in a jiffy and before you have time to curse or to 
utter God's name you are sent swirling lielplessly into the distance. 
A robber is more honest than that wind. Rut then men are always 
more honest than the elements. 

“\^ell, it was just such a wind that struck us four kilometres 
from the shore, quite close by, as vou see. It took us by surprise 
like a coward and a scoundrel. 

“‘Guido!’ cried my father, seizing hold of the oar with his 
twisted hands. ‘Hold on, Guido! Quick, the anchor!’ 
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“But while I was fumbling for the anchor, the wind tore the 
oar out of my father’s hand knocking him a blow on the chest that 
sent him reeling unconscious to the bottom of the boat. I had no 
time to help him for every second threatened to consign us to the 
waves. At first everything happened very quickly: by the time I 
took up the oars we were being swept along, with the spray sur- 
loundiiig us on all sides, as the wind picked the crests off the 
i\rave8 and sprinkled us like the priest does, only with a great 
deal more energy and not in order to wash away our sins. 

“‘This is seiious, my son!’ said father regaining consciousness. 
He looked out toward the shore. ‘This is going to last a long time, 
ray boy,’ he said. 

“When you are young you do not easily believe in danger; I 
tried to row and did everything that a sailor must do at critical 
moments at sea with the wind, the breath of wicked devils, busy 
digging a thousand graves for you, and singing your requiem free 
of charge. 

“ ‘Calm yourself, Guido,’ said my father smiling and shaking 
the water from his head. ‘What use is it to pick at the sea with 
matchsticks? Save your strength or else the folks at home will 
awiait you in vain.’ 

“The green waves tossed our little craft as children toss a ball, 
they climbed over the sides, rose above our heads, roarinsr and 
shaking us madly, we dropped down into yawning pits, then climbed 
to the top oif tall white peaks, and the shore sped swiftly far- 
ther and farther away and seemed to be dancing along with our 
barque. 

“‘You may return but I shall not!’ my father said to me. 
‘Listen and I shall tell you what you should know about fishing 
and work. . . .’ 

“And he liegan to tell me all he knew about the habits of one 
or another fish, where, when and how best to catch them. 

“‘Had we not better pray, father^’ I suggested when I saw how 
bad our plight was; we were like a couple of rabbits among a pack 
of white houndis that were baring their fangs at us from all sides. 

“‘God sees all!’ said he. ‘He knows that men whom he created 
to dwell on land are now perishing at sea and that one of them, 
having lost hope of salvation, must bequeath to his son all the 
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knowledge he possesses. Work is necessary for the earth and for 
men. God understands that. . . / 

“And when he had imparted to me all he knew about his craft* 
he told me what a man must know in order to live in peace with 
his fellow men. 

“ ‘Is this the time to teach me?’ t said. ‘On land you did not 
do itr 

“ ‘On land death was never so close.’ 

“The wind howled like a wi^d beast, and the waves roared so 
loud that father had to shout for me to Hear him. 

“ ‘Always behave as if you were neither worse nor better than 
vxmr fellow men, and you will be all right! The nobleman and the 
fisherman, the priest and the soldier are part of the same organ- 
ism and you |are as necessary a part of thait organism as alj -thb 
others. Never approach a man thinking that there is more bad 
than good in him, believe that there is more good in him and you 
will always find it to be so. Mem behave as one expects them to.’ 

“He did not say this all at once, of course. His words came 
to me through the spray and foam as we tossed from wave to 
wave, now plunging deep down, now climbing high up. Much of 
what he said was carried away by the wind before it reached me, 
much I did not understand, for, signor, how can one learn with 
death staring one in the face? I was afraid, I had never before 
seen the sea in such a fury or fell so helpless on it. And I cannot 
say whether it was then or later on when I remembered those hours 
that I experienced a sensation I shall never forget as long as I 
live. 

“I can see my father, as if it were yesterday, slitting at the bottom 
of the boat, his poor arms outstretched as he clung to the sides with 
his crooked, twisted fingers; his hat had been washed away and the 
waves struck against his head and his shoulders now from the right, 
now from the left, in front and behind, and each time he would toss 
his head, snort and shout to me. Drenched to the skin, he seemed to 
have shrunken in size and his eyes were large with fear, or perhaps 
with pain. With pain, I suppose. 

“‘Hark!* he would cry. ‘Do von hear me?* 

“Sometimes I would answer: 

“•I hear you!* 
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The wind blew more and mode tslrongly, the waves raoiun^ed 
hitler, became ehaxper and whiter; the birds on the sea grew 
bigiger and aourried farther and farther into the distance, and the 
two ]>oats with the three of ^ails had already disappeared be- 
hind the blue rim of the hoi i/on. 

The steep shores of the inland were encased in foam, the blue 
water splashed noisily and the cicadas kept up their tireless, pas- 
aidnate din. 


vm 

A man in a light suit, lean and clean-shaven like an American, sat 
down at an iron table near the door of the restaurant and drawled 
lazily : 

“Ga-aar^on. . . 

Acacia blossoms, white and golden, hung in thick profusion all 
around, there was radiant sunlight everywhere and earth and sky 
were filled with the gentle gladness of ‘springtide. Down the middle 
of the street cantered little shaggy-eared donkeys with a pattering of 
hoofs, heavy di aught horses passed slowly by at a walking gait. The 
pedestrians strolled along and it wa*s clear that everyone desired to 
stay as long as possible in the sunshine and the air that was filled 
with the honey-laden scent of flowers. 

Children, the heralds of spring, flashed by. the sun tinting their 
clothes with bright hues; gaily dressed women, as essential to a 
sunny day as the stars at night, sailed along, swaying slightly as they 
walked. 

There was something curious about the appearance of the man 
in the light suit: he looked as though he must have been extremely 
dirty and had only that day been scrubbed clean, but so vigorously 
that all vividness had been rubbed off him forever. He gazed around 
him wdth faded eyes as if he were counting the sun spots on the 
walla of the houses and on everything that moved along the dark 
street and over the broad flagstones of the boulevard. His flaccid lips 
were pursed and he was softly and painstakingly whistling a queer, 
sad melody, his long white fingers thrumming in lime on the edge 
of the table. His nails gleamed palely and in his other hand he held 
a tan glove with which he beat time on his knee. His features be- 
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•fpoke intelligence and resolution, it se^frned a pity' that tha j^ow bad 
been so roughly wiped off his face. 

As the waiter, with a deferential bow, placed a cup of coffee, a 
small bottle of green liqueur and some biscuits before him, a broad- 
chested man with agate eyes sat down at the next table. His cheeks, 
neck and hands were smoke-begrimed and he himself was so angular 
and with such steel-like quality of strength that he seemed part oi 
some huge machine. 

When the eyes of the clean man rested wearily on him, he raised 
himself sllghtiv, touched his cap with his fingers aaid said dirougb 
his thick moustache: 

‘^Good day, Mr. Engineer ” 

‘‘Ah, so it’s you again, Trama!” 

“Yes, it’s me, Mr. Engineer. ...” 

“Well, we may expect something, eh?” 

“How is your work getting on?” 

“I’m afraid,” the engineer said with a faint smile on his thin 
lips, “that one cannot make conversation with questions alone, my 
friend. . . 

His companion pushed his hat onto one ear and laughed heartily. 

“Right >ou are!” he said through his laughter, “but, I swear I’d 
give a lot to know. . . 

A piebald, coarse-haired donkey, harnessed to a coal cart in his 
tracks, stretched out his neck and emitted a mournful cry, but evi- 
dently the sound of his own voice did not please him that day for 
he broke off in confusion on a high note, shook his shaggy ears and, 
lowering his head, trotted on with a clatter of hoofs. 

“I am waiting for that machine of yours as impatiently as I 
would wait for a new book from which I could derive greater wis^ 
dom. , . 

“I do not quite understand the analogy,” murmured the engineer 
sipping his coffee. 

“Don’t you agree that a machine frees man’s physical energy as 
much as a good book frees his spirit?” 

“Ah!” said the engineer, raising his head. “Perhaps you’re 
right.” 

“And now, I suppose, you wJIl start your propaganda?” hm 
added, placing the empty cup back on the table. 
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have started already**,.” 

“What is it? Strikes and disturbances again, eh?” 

The other shrugged his shoulders, smiling gently. 

“If only all that were not necessary. . , 

An old woman in black, as austere as a nun, silently proffered 
a bunch of violets to the engineer. He took two and handing one 
to his companion, said reflectively: 

“You have such a good head, Trama, it is a pity you are an 
idealist. ...” 

“Thank you for tlie flowers and the compliment. A pity, you say?” 

“Yes! You are essentially a poet, and you ought to study to 
become an efficient engineer.” 

Trama chuckled, his white teeth gleaming. 

“Ah, there you’re right!” he said. “An engineer is a poet. Work- 
ing with you I have learned that ” 

“You are very polite. . . .” 

“And I was thinking, why should Monsieur the Engineer not 
become a Socialist? A Social st must be a poet too. . . .” 

They both laughed in complete mutual understanding, these two men 
so strikingly different in appearance, the one dry. nervous, worn out, 
with faded eyes, and the other looking as if he had been hammered 
out in a forge shop only yesterday and had not yet been polished. 

“No, Trama, I would prefer to have mv own workshop and 
some three dozen good lads like yourself working for me. Then we 
would be able to do something. . . .” 

He tapped the table lightly with his fingers and sighed as he 
put the violets in his buttonhole. 

“Devil take it,” cried Trama growing excited, “to think that 
trifles can prevent a man from living and working. , . 

“Oh so you call human history a trifle, master mechanic Tra- 
ina?” queried the engineer with a subtle smile. The worker snatched 
off his hat, gesturing w'ilh it as be went on heatedly: 

“Eh, what is the history of my forefathers?” 

“Your forefathers?” queried the engineer, accentuating the first 
word with a more caustic smile. 

“Yes, mine! Insolence you think? Perhaps. But why are Gior- 
dano Bruno, Vico and Mazzini not my forefathers, am I not living 
in their world, am I not enjoying the fruit of their great minds?” 
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in that sense!” 

♦'Everything the departed have given to the world is mine!” 

"Of course,” said the engineer, knitting his brows gravely. 

"And everything that has been done before me, before us, is 
the ore which we must turn into steel, is it not?” 

"Why, of course, that is obvious!” 

"After all, you educated men, just as we workers, are reaping 
the fruit of the minds of the past.” 

“I do not deny that,” said the engineer, bending his head; a 
boy in grey tatters, as tiny as a ball that has been battered in play, 
stood beside him holding a bunch of crocuses in his filthy little 
paws, and urging insistently: 

"Buy my flowers, signor. . . 

"I have some. , . .” 

“You can never have too many flow’ers. ...” 

"Right you are, lad,” said Trama, "Bravo, give me two....” 

And when the boy had given him the flowers he raised his hat 
and offered a bunch to the engineer. 

"Thank you.” 

"It’s a glorious day, isn’t it?” 

"Yes, even at fifty I ran appreciate its beauty. . . .” 

He glanced thoughtfully about him with narrowed eyes and 
heaved a sigh. 

"You, I daresay feci the spring sun in your veins very keenly, 
not only because you are young, but because, I see, the whole world 
looks different to you than it does to me. Is that not so?” 

"I do not know,” replied the other laughing. "But life is good!” 

"Because of what it promises?” the engineer asked sceptically. 
The question appeared to sting his companion, for replacing his cap 
on his head, he answered impulsively: 

"Life is good because of all that I love in it! The devil take it, 
my dear sir, for me words are not merely sounds and letters; when 
I read a book, look at a picture or behold something beautiful I feel 
as if I had created it all with my own hands!” 

They both laughed at that, the one frankly and heartily as though 
proud of his aibility to laugh well, throwing his head bacsk and thrust- 
ing out his broad chest, the other, almost soundlessly, chokingly, 
baring his teeth that had gold clinging to them as if he had recently 
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been chewing it an<l bad forgotten to clean die greenieh remanta 
that bad stuck to the ivory. 

“You’re a good lad Trama, it is always a pleasure to see you,“ 
said the engineer and added with a wank: “If only you weren’t such 
a trouble-maker. . . 

“Oh, I’m always making trouble. . . 

And screwing up his fathomless black eyes in an expression of 
mock gravity, he enquired: 

“I trust our behavior was quite correct that time?” 

The engineer shrugged hds shoulders and rose. 

“Oh yes, quite. That affair cost the concern some thirty-seven 
thousand lire, you know. . . .” 

“It might have been wiser to have added that to the men’s 
wages. . . .” 

“H’m! You miscalculate. Wiser, you say? Every beast has his 
own brand of wisdom.” 

He held out a dry yellow band and when the worker shook it, 

said : 

“I still think you ought to study and study hard. . . 

“I learn something every minute. . . .” 

“You would make an engineer with a rich imagination.” 

“Oh, my imagination comes in quite handy as it is!” 

“Well, so long, my stubborn friend!” 

The engineer walked off under the acacias through the tracery of 
sunbeams, taking long strides wi»h his lanky legs and pulling his glove 
on to the thin long fingers of his right hand. The blue-black waiter 
moved away from the door of the restaurant where he had been 
listening to the conversation and said to the worker who was rummag- 
ing in his purse for some coppers : 

“Getting old, our engineer^ . . 

“Oh, he can still hold his own!” exclaimed the wmkex confident- 
ly. “There’s plenty of sparks under that skull of his. , . .” 

“Where will you be speaking next time?” 

“In the same place, the laibour exchange, have you heard me?” 

“Three times, comrade. ...” 

Shaking hands warmly they parted with a smile; one walking 
off in the opposite direction from that the engineer had taken, the 
other humming softly a» he commenced to clear the tables. , 
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A group of sdiaol children in wldte aproz^ boys and |j[irls» 
marchod along wi the middle of the road* bubbling with noise aftd 
laugher; the first two were blowing lustily into theiir paper Irutn^ 
pets and the acacias softly showered them with snowy petaK 

Wh«iever one looks at children, especially in springtimOi one 
feels prompted to call after them loudly and gaily: 

"Hey, there, young folk! May the future be yours!*^ 


IX 

It had been raining heavily since early morning but by midday 
the clouds had spent themselves, their dark fabric grew threadbare 
and dissolved into a host of filmy shreds which the wind wafted over 
toward the sea, weaving them again into a dense bluish-grey mass 
that cast a thick shadow on the rain-calmed sea. 

In the east the dark sky was rent by flashes of lightning while a 
magnificent sun threw its blinding light over the island* 

Seen from a long distance out at sea the island must have looked 
like a rich temple on a feast day; everything so radiantly olean^ 
generously decked with bright flowers, and the big raindrops glisten- 
ing everywhere, like topazes on the yellowish young leaves of the 
vines, amethysts on the clusters of wistaria, rubies on the scarlet 
geraniums and like emeralds strewn in rich profusion over the grass, 
the green underbrush and the leaves of the trees. 

The air was still wilh the hush that comes after rain; the gentle 
babble of the brook hidden amid the rocks and under the roots of 
the euphorbia, dewberry and fragrant, twining clematis. Down below, 
the sea murmured softly. 

The golden shafts of the furze pointed skywards and swayed 
gently, weighted by moisture, which they shook noiselessly from 
their fantastic blossoms. 

Against the lush green background, the light purple wistaria 
vied with the blood-red geraniums and roses, the rusty yellow bro- 
cade of the clematis blossoms mingled with the dark velvet of the 
irises and gilly flowers and it was all so vivid and flowing' tbit the 
flowers seenined to be singing like violins, flutes and paseionate vio- 
loncellos. 
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Tile moist air was fragrant and as heady as old wine. 

Under a grey rock, jagged and torn by blasting, the stains of 
oxidised iron showing in the cracks, amid grey and yellow boulders 
exuding the sourish smell of dynamite, four quarrymen, husky fellows 
in damp rags and leather sandaJs, sat partaking of their midday meal. 

They ate heartily and slowly, out of a large bowl filled with the 
tough meat of the octopus fried with potatoes and tomatoes in olive 
oil, and washed it down with red wine quaffed in turn from a bottle. 

Two of the men were clean-shaven and resembled one another 
sufficiently to be brothers, twins even; the third was a small, bow- 
legged, one-eyed chap with quick nervous gestures that made him 
resemble an old scraggy bird; the fourth was a broad-shouldered, 
bearded, booknosed man of middle age with an abundant sprinkling 
of grey in his hair. 

Breaking off large chunks of bread he smoothed out his wine- 
stained whiskers and placed a piece in the dark cavern of his mouth. 

*‘That’s nonsenise,” he was saving, his hairy jaws working method- 
ically as he chewed his food, “It’s a lie. I haven’t done anything 
wrong. . . •” 

His brown eyes under their thick brows had an unhappy mock- 
ing expression; his voice was heavy and gruff, his speech slow and 
hesitant. Everything about him — his hat, his hairy coarse-featured face, 
his large hands and his dark blue suit spattered with white rock 
powder — revealed that he w^as the one who drilled the holes in the 
mountainside for blasting. 

His three workmates listened attentively to what he was saying; 
they did not interrupt him but looked up at him from time to time as 
if to say: “Go on. , . 

And he \vcnt on, his grey eyebrows moving up and down as he 
spoke : 

‘That man, Andrea Crasso, they called him, came to our village 
like a thief in the night; he was dressed in rags, his hat the colour 
of his boots and as tattered. He was greedy, shameless and cruel. 
And seven years later our elders were doffing their hats to him while 
he barely gave them a nod. And everyone for forty miles around was 
In debt to him.” 

“Yes, there are such people,” remarked the bow-legged one, sigh- 
ing and shaking his head. 
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The narrator glanced at him, 

“So youVe met that kind too?” he enquired mockingly. 

The old man made an eloquent gesture, the two clean-shaven 
men grinned in unison, the hooknosed one took a draught of wine 
and went on, watching the flight of a falcon in the azure sky: 

“I was thirteen when he hired me along with some others to haul 
stones to build his house. He treated us worse than animals and when 
my pal Lukino told him so he said: ‘My ass is mine while you are a 
stranger to me, why should I be kind to you?’ Those words were 
like a knife-thrust to me, and from that time on I began to watch 
him more closely. He was mean and brutal to everybody, even to 
old men and women, it made no diflTerence to him, I could see that. 
And when respectable people told him he was behaving badly he 
laughed in their faces: ‘When I was poor,’ he said, ‘no one treated 
me any better.’ He took up with priests, carabinieri and policemen, 
the rest of them saw him only when they were in grave trouble and 
then lie could do what he liked with them.” 

“Yes, there are people like that,” repeated the bow-legged one 
softly and all three glanced at him in sympathy: one of the clean- 
shaven workers silently handed him the wine bottle, the old man 
took it, held it up to the light and before putting it to his lips, said: 

“I drink to the sacred heart of the Madonna!” 

“He often used to say that the poor have always worked for the 
rich and the fools for the wise, and that is how it must be always,” 

The story-teller laughed and stretched out his hand for the bottle. 
It was empty. He threw it carelessly onto the stones alongside the 
hammers, picks and a length of Bickford fuse curled up like a dark 
snake. 

“I was a youngster then and I resented those words deeply, so 
did my workmates: they killed our hopes, our desire for a better life. 
Late one night I and Lukino my friend met him as he was crossing 
the field on horseback. We stopped him and said politely but firmly: 
‘We ask you to be kinder to folk.’” 

The clean-shaven fellows burst out laughing and the one-eyed 
one too chuckled softly while the narrator heaved a loud sigh: 

“Yes, of course, it was stupid! But youth is honest. Youth be- 
lieves in the power of the word. You might say that youth is life’s 
conscience, . . 
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and what did he say?” aakrf! the' oW ina». 

*‘58f yelled: ‘Let go of my horse, you sc6undrels!* And pulling 
outm pi^l he pointed it at us* We said; ‘You have no iileed to fear 
And don’t be angry. We are merely giving you a pteoe 

“PlOlir tliat was good!” said one of the clean-shaven men, and 
thd other nt^kled in agreement; the bow-legged one pursed his lips 
and examined a stone, stroking it with his crooked fingers. 

The meal was over. One of the men amused himself by knock- 
ing the crystalline raindrops off the blades of grass with a thin 
stick, another looked on, picking his teeth with a dry grass stalk. 
The air grew drier and hotter. The brief shadows of noon were melt- 
ing rapidly. The sea murmured a gentle accompaniment to the solemn 
tule: 

“That meeting had unpleasant consequences for Lukino. His fa- 
ther and uncle were in debt to Grasso. Poor Lukino grew thin and 
haggard, he ground his teeth and his eyes lost the brightness that 
had once attracted the girls. ‘Ah,’ lie said to me once, ‘that was a 
foolish thing we did that day. Words are worth nothing when ad- 
dressed to a wolf!’ ‘Loikino is ready for murder.’ I thought to myself. I 
was sorry for the lad and his good family. But I was poor myself 
and all alone in the world, for my mother had died recently.” 

The hook-nosed stone-cutter bru^^hed his moustache and beard 
with his lime-stained fingers, and as he did so a heavy-looking silver 
ring gleamed on. the forefinger of his left hand. 

“I might have done a service to my fellowmen if I had been able 
to carry the thing to the end, but I am soft-hearted. One day, meet- 
ing Grasso on the street, I walked alongside him and speaking as 
humbly as I could, said: ‘You are a mean, greedy fellow, it is hard 
for folks to live with you, you are liable to push someone’s hand 
and that hand may reach for a knife. My advice to you is to go 
away from here,’ ‘You’re a fool, young man!’ he said, but I kept 
insisting. ‘Listen,’ he said with a laugh, ‘How much will you take 
to leave me in peace? Will a lira be enough?’ That was insulting 
but I controlled my anger. ‘Get out of here, I tell you!’ I insisted. 
We were walking shoulder to shoulder, I on bis right. When I 
wasn’t looking he drew out his knife and stuck me with it. You can’t 
do much with your left hand, teo it went into my chest, only one inch 
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deep. Naturally I Aung bm to die ground and locked him Abb 
yon would kick a hog.” 

*Now perhaps you will take my adviceP I «aid aa he writhed 
on the ground.” 

The two clean-shaven fellows threw an incredulous gtoice It 
the speaker and dropped their eyes. The bow-legged one bent over 
to tie the leather thongs of his sandals. 

“The next morning when I was still in bed the carabinieri came 
and took me to the sheriff who was a pal of Grasse’s. *You are an 
honest man, Giro,’ he said, ‘so you will not deny that you tried to 
murder Grasso last night.* I said that was not exactly the truth, but 
they have their own way of looking at tilings. So they kept me in 
jail for two months before I was brought to trial and then they 
sentenced me to a year and eight months. ‘Very well,* I told the 
judges, ‘but I don’t consider the incident closed!”’ 

He drew a fresh bottle from its cache among the stones and 
thrusting its neck under his moustadies took a long drau^t of 
the wine; his hairy Adam’s apple moved thirstily up and down and 
his beard bristled. Three pairs of eyes watched him in grave silence. 

“It’s sickening to talk about it,” he said handing the bottle to 
liis workmates and smoothing his moist beard. 

“When I returned to the village it was clear that there was no 
room for me there; everyone was afraid of me. Lukiiio told me that 
things had got even worse that year. He was sick to death of it all, 
the poor lad. ‘So that’s it,’ I said to myself and went to see that man 
Grasso; he was terribly scared when he saw me. ‘Well, I’m back,’ 
1 said. ‘Now it’s your turn to go away!’ He snatched up his rifle 
and fired but it was loaded with bird shot and he aimed at my legs. 

I didn’t even fall. ‘If you had killed me I would come and haunt 
you from the grave, I have sworn to the Madonna that I shall get 
you out of here. You are stubborn, but so am L’ We got into a scuffle 
and before I knew it I had accidently broken his arm. I hadn’t intend- 
ed to do him violence and he had attacked me first. A crowd gath- 
ered and I was taken away. This time I got three years and nine 
months and when my term ended, my jailer, a man who knew the 
whole story and liked me, tried hard to persuade me not to go back 
home. He offered me a job with his son-in-law who had a big piut 
of land and a vineyard in Apulia. But I, lOiaturally, could nc^ give 
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tip what I had undertaken. So I went home, this time with the firm 
intention not to indulge in any useless chatter, I had learned by then 
that nine words out of ten are superfluous. 1 had only one thing to 
say to him: ‘Get out!* I arrived in the village on a Sunday and went 
straight to Mass. Grasso was there. As soon as he saw me he jumped 
up and yelled all over the church: ‘That man has come here to kill 
me, citizens, the devil has sent him for my soul!’ I was surrounded 
before I had time to touch him, before I had time to tell him what 
I wanted. But it didn’t matter for he fell onto the stone floor in a 
fit and his right side and his tongue were paralyzed. He died seven 
weeks later. . , . That’s all. And folks invented a sort of legend about 
me. , . . It’s quite terrible, but a lot of nonsense.” 

He chuckled, looked up at the sun and said: 

“Time to gel started. . . .” 

In silence the other three rose slowly to their feet; the hook-nosed 
worker stared at the rusty, oily cracks in the rock and said. “Let’s 
get to work. . . 

The Siun was at its zenith and all the shadows had shrivelled up 
and vanished. 

The clouds on the horizon sank into the sea whose waters had 
grown calmer and bluer than before. 

X 

Pepe is ten, he is as frail, slender and mobile as a lizard, his 
motley rags hang from his narrow shoulders, and tlie skin, blackened 
by sun and dirt, peeps through innumerable rents. 

He looks like a dried-up blade of grass, which the sea breeze 
blows hither and thither. From sunrise to sunset Pepe leaps from 
stone to stone on the island and hourly one can hear his tireless 
little voice pouring forth: 

Italy the Beautiful^ 

Italy my country! 

Everything interests him: The flowers that grow in riotous pro- 
fusion over the good earth, the lizards that dart among the purpu- 
resoent boulders, the birds amid the chiselled perfection of the 
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olive tree leaves and the malachite tracery of the vines, the fish in 
the dark gardens at the sea bottom and the foreigners on the narrow, 
crooked streets of the town: the fat German with the sword-scarred 
face, the Englishman who always reminds one of an actor in the role 
of a misanthrope, the American who endeavours in vain to look like 
an Englishman, and the inimitable Frenchman as noisy as a rattle, 

“What a face!” Pepe remarks to his playmates, glancing with 
his keen dancing eyes at the German who is so puffed out with im- 
portance that his very hair seems to stand on end. “Why, he’s got 
a face as big as my belly!” 

Pepe doesn’t like Germans, he shares the ideas and sentiments 
of the streets, the squares and the dark little saloons where the towns- 
folk drink wine, play cards, read the papers and discuss politics. 

“The Balkan Slavs,” they say, “are much closer to us poor south- 
erners than our good allies who presented us with the sands of 
Africa in reward for our friendship.” 

The simple folk of the south are saying this more and more 
often and Pepe hears everything and forgets nothing. 

Here is an Englishman, striding tediously along on scissor-like 
legs. Pepe in front of him is humming something like a funeral 
dirge or just a mournful ditty: 

My friend has died. 

My wife is sad . . , 

And / do not know 
What ails her, * 

Pepe’s playmates frail along behind convulsed with laughter, 
scurrying like mice to hide in the bushes or behind walls whenever 
the foreigner glances at them calmly with his faded eyes. 

One could tell a host of entertaining stories about Pepe. 

One day some signora sent him lo her friend wuth a basket of 
apples from her garden. 

“I will give you a soldo!” she said, “you can well use it.” 

Pepe readily picked up the basket, balanced it on his head and 
set off. Not until evening did he return for the soldo. 

“You were in no great hurry,” the woman remarked. 

“Ah, dear signora, but I am so tired!” Pepe replied with a sigh. 
“You see there were more than ten of them!” 
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'‘Why, of course, there were imore than tea! k was a full fatsfaetl^ 

*‘Not apples, signora, boys.” 

**But what about the apples?” 

^Tirst the boys, signora: Michele, Giovanni... ” 

The woman grew angry. She sedzed Pepe by the shoulder and 
shook him: 

‘‘Answer me, did yoiu deliver the apples?” she cried. 

“I carried them all the way to the square, signora! Listen, how 
well I behaved myself: At first I paid no attention to their jibes. 
Let them compare me to a donkey, I told myself, I will endure it 
all out of respect for the signora, for you, signora. But when 
they began to poke fun at my mother, I decided I had had enough. I 
put the basket down and you ought to have seen, good signora, how 
neatly I pelted those little devils with those apples. You would have 
enjo)^ it!” 

“They stole my fruit!” cried the woman. 

Pepe heaved a mournful sigh. 

“Oh, no,” he said, “the apples that missed were smashed against 
the wail, but the rest we ale after 1 had beaten my enemies and 
made peace with them. . • 

The woman loosed a flood of abuse on Pepe’s small shaven head. 
He listened attentively and humbly, clicking his tongue now and 
again in admiration at some particularly choice expression. “Oho, 
that’s a beauty! What a vocabulary!” 

And when at last her anger had spent itself and she left him, 
he shouted after her; 

“But you really wouldn’t have felt that way if you saw how 
beautifully I lammed the filthy heads of those good-for-nothings 
with those wonderful apples of yours. If only you could have seen 
it, why you’d have given me two soldos instead of one!” 

The silly woman did not understand the modest pride of the 
victor, she merely shook her fist at him. 

Pepe’s sister who was much older, but not bmarter than he, went 
to work as housemaid in a villa owned by a rich American, Her appear- 
ance altered at once; she became neat and tidy, her cheeks became 
rosy, and she began to bloom and ripen like a pear in August. 

“Do you really eat every day?” her brother once asked her. 

‘Twice and three times a day if I wish,” she replied proudly. 
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“See you don’t wear out your teeth,” Pepe advi&ed. 

“Is your master very wealthy?^’ he enquired after a pause. 

“Oh, yes, I believe he is richer than the king!” 

“That’s nonsense! How many pairs of trousers has he got?” 

“That is difficult to say.” 

“Ten.” 

“More, perhaps. . . 

“Go and bring me one pair, not too long in the leg but the 
wannest you can find,” said Pepe. 

“What for?” 

“Well, just look at mine!” 

There was indeed not much to see for little enough remained 
of Pepe’s trousers, 

“Yes,” his sister agreed, “you really need some clothes! But 
won’t he think we have stolen them?” 

“Don’t imagine that folks are sillier than we are!” Pepe reas- 
sured her. “When you take a little from someone who has a lot 
that isn’t stealing, it’s just sharing.” 

“YouVe talking foolishness,” his sister ol)je<‘ied. Ini! Pepe over- 
came her scruples and she brought a good pair of light-grey trou- 
sers. They were, of course, far loo large for Pe^pe but he knew at 
once how to overcome that difficulty. 

“Give me a knife!” he said. 

Together they quickly converted the American’s trousers into a 
very convenient costume for the boy; the result of their efforts was 
a somewhat wide but not uncomfortable suck attadied to the shoul- 
ders by bits of string that could be tied around the neck, with the 
trouser pockets serving as sleeves. 

They might have turned out an even belter and more convenient 
garment had tlie wife of the owner of the trousers not interrupted 
llieir labours: she came into the kitchen and began to give vent to 
a siring of very ugly words in many languages, pronounced equally 
badly, as is customary with Americans. 

Pepe could do nothing to check the How of eloquence; he frowned, 
pressed his hauid to his heart, clutched despairingly at his head 
and sighed loudly, but she did not calm down until her husband 
appeared on the scene. 

“What’s up?” he asked. 
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Whereupon Pepe spoke up: 

“Signor, I am greatly astonished by the commotion your si* 
gnora has raised, in fact I am somewhat offended for your sake. As 
far as I can see she thinks that we have spoiled the trousers, but 
T assure you that they are just right for me! She seems to think that 
1 have taken your last pair of trousers and that you cannot buy 
yourself another pair ” 

The American who had listened imperturbably to the speech, 
now remarked : 

“And I think, young man, that I ought to call the police.” 

“Really,” Pepe queried in amazement, “what for?” 

“To take you to jail. . . 

Pepe was extremely hurt. In fact, he was ready to weep but 
swallowed his tears and said with great dignity: 

“If, signor, it gives you pleasure to send people to jail, that is 
your affair! Ihil I would not do that if I had many i)airs of trou- 
sers and you had none! 1 would give you two, perhaps even three 
pairs; although it is impossible to wear three pairs of trousers at 
once ! Especially in hot weather. . . 

The American burst out laughing, for even rich men can 
sometimes see a joke. Then he treated Pepe to some chocolate 
and gave him a franc piece. Pepe Lit at tlie coin and thanked the 
donor: 

“Thank you, signor! Tlie coin is genuine, I presume?” 

But Pepe is at his best when he stands alone somewhere among 
the rocks, j)ensively examining their cracks as if reading the dark 
history of rock life. At such moments his vivid eyes are dilated and 
filmy with wonder, his hlcnder hands are laced behind his back and his 
head, slightly bent, sways slightly from side to side like the cup of 
a flower in tlie breeze. And under his breath he softly hums a tune, 
for he is forever singing. 

It is good also to watch him looking at flowers, at the wistaria 
blossoms that pour in purple profusion over the walls. He stands 
as taut as a violin string as if he were listening to the soft tremor 
of tlie silken }>etals stirred by the breath of the sea breeze. 

As he looks he sings: “Fiorino... Fiorino ” 

And from afar, like the sound of some huge tambourine, comes 
the muffled sigh of the sea. Butterflies chase one another over the 
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flowers. Pepe raises his head and' follows their flight, blinking in the 
bunlight, his lips parted in a smile which though tinged with envy and 
sadness, is yet the generous simile of a superior being on earth. 

“Ohi!” he cries, clapping Ids hands to frighten an emerald 
lizard. 

And when the sea is as placid as a mirror and tlie rocks are^ 
bare of the while spume of the tide, Pepe seated on a stone, gazes 
with his bright eyes into the transparent water where among the red- 
dish seaweed the fish glide sinoo-thly, the shrimps dart back and forth, 
and the crab crawls along sideways. And in the stillness the clear 
voice of the boy pours gently forth over the azure waters: 

“Sea, oh. Sea. . . 

Adults often shake their heads disapprovingly at Pepe, saying: 
“That one will be an anarchist!” 

But kinder folk, possessed of greater discernment, are of a differ- 
ent opinion: 

“Pepe will be our poet. . . 

And Pasqualino, the cabinet-maker, an old man with a head 
that seems cast in silver and a face like those etched on ancient 
Roman coins — wise and respected Pasqualino has his own opinion : 

“Our children will be far better than ns, and their lives will be 
better too!” 

Many folk believe him. 
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There was a man named toma Varaxin, a cabinet-maker, aged 
twenty-five, a most absurd man with a large skull, flattened at the 
temples and elongated behind above the nape; this top-heavy skull 
tilted up his cropped head, and Foma walked the earth with his 
broad nose stuck up in the air, so that from a distance he gave the 
jaunty impression of wishing to cry out: 

‘‘Here, touch me, you just try!” 

A single glance, however, at his nondescript face with its mouth 
of generous proportions and neutral-tinted eyes showed him to be 
just a good-natured fellow looking happily embarrassed over some- 
thing or other. 

His comrade, Alexei Somov, who was also a cabinet-maker, 
once told Foma: 

“Your mug looks awd'ul dreary! \^Tiy don't you stick on a pair 
of eyebrow^s or something, Theie's nothing on the whole panel 
^except a nose, and that’s as bad a job I’ve ever seen!” 

“That is so,” agreed Foma, fingering his upper lip. “Features 
couldnT exactly })e called handsome, but then didn’t Polly say I had 
fine eyes!” 

“Don’t you believe it. She says that to get you to treat her to 
an extra bottle of l)eer.” 

Alexei was t^vo years Foma’s junior, but he had spent five 
months in ])rison for politics, read many hooks, and when he was 
loath or imiable or too lazy to understand a comrade lie used to say: 

“That’s a bourgeois prejudice. Utopia. You must know the his- 
tory of culture. You don’t understand the class contradictions.” 

He introduced Foma into a circle where little sharp-nosed Com- 
rade Mark, waving hands that resembled bird’s feet, rattled off an 
account of the labour movement in the West. These narrations had 
an instant appeal for Foma, and after several lediiires he pressed 
a varnish-stained hand to his chest and gushed: 
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'That’s the stuff, Alexei! That’s just about right! It does 
exist • . 

Dry sardonic Somov, screwing up Iiis greenish eyes and pursing' 
his lips, asked: 

"What does?” 

"That same attraction people have towards unity — it does! Now 
take me. It s all the same to me whether it’s a fire, or a religious 
procession', or a public fair — I always feel myself drawn terribly 
strong to any kind of place where people are gathered. People! Now 
take the church — why do I like to go to church? A gathering of 
souls, that’s why!” 

"You’ll get over that!” Alexei assured him with an ironical 
grin. "When you grasp the idea 

Foma thumped himself on the chest and cried joyously: 

"I have grasped it! Here’s where it is! I grasped it from the very 
first. Now it’s a joy to me like Our Lady of all the afflicted. , . 

"Off he goes!” 

"No, wait a miniute. ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ Isn't that it? Thai’s the 
idea!” 

"Don't be silly — -that’s the Gospel!” 

"What of that? The idea is always the same, it strikes me. U 
may take on different shapes and different forms but the image is 
the same! It’s the Mother of Love! Isn’t that so?” 

When Alexei was angry his upper lip curled, his sharp nose 
quivered, and his green pupils grew round like a bird’s. In a dry 
voice that crackled oddly on its high notes, and in words that 
sounded like snaps, Alexei impressively and at great length tried 
to prove to his comrade that he was a Utopian, that his class con- 
sciousness was dormant and would probably never be awakened 
l)ecau©e Foma had been brought up in a clergyman’s home where his 
mother served as cook and where his soul was poisoned by bour- 
geois prejudices and superstitions, 

"But Alexei!” Foma exclaimed in an earnest tone, "it wasn’t 
poisoned — so help me God! Quite die contrary! When I was a kid, 
frinstance, I didn’t go to cihurch at all. Good Lord, you don t think 
I’m lying, do you? Tliat happened afterwards, w^hen I began to read 
books, and in general was drawn towards people! It isn’t a matter of 
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church-going, but a — you know — communion of souls! That’s tlie 
idea! Now, what’s it all about? Brothers, shame on you, how caa 
you live like that? You’re not beasts, are you? It’s a matter of inspir- 
ing love and conscience, Alexei, that’s the important thing it seems 
to me! Isn’t that right?” 

“No, it isn’t right!” snapped Alexei, his anger rising and his 
cheeks breaking out in patches of red, and Foma often had the 
impression that Alexei’s words rapped his nose like cards in that 
game people played. 

Foma maintained an embarrassed silence, stroking his head and 
now and then making a timid attempt in a guilty voice to appease 
bis comrade; 

“I understand, Alexei. I really do! Of course — there’s the strug- 
gle! Nobody’s denying that — ^that’s where you’ve got to sil tight!” 

Then he would suddenly meander off, and begin to argue in an 
earnest tone: 

“You see, I was only thinking about man. Now, what is man. 
generally speaking? I’m not a chisel, am I? Now, say some one 
began using you as a chisel, they’d start using a mallei on you — that’s 
what I mean, don’t you see! A man’s not a tool, is he? Then, there’s 
the struggle, to be sure — you can’t get away from that! By all 
means — the struggle! But the apostolic, you know, idea — that er... 
general er . . . universal concord . . . peace on earth and goodwill 
among men. . . .” 

Sometimes Alexei would say nothing and fix his comrade with 
a long contemptuous stare. Then he would begin in a cutting voice, 
as though he were .snipping off Foma’s ears: 

“No you’re stupid! It’s a muddle-head you are, a hopeless mud* 
dle-head!” 

Or he would threaten him, icily and impressively; 

“You wait — we’ll soon begin to read the history of culture — 
you’ll see-” 

Foma then felt very small. Incomprehensible words always exer- 
cised a depressing effect on him, inspired a reverential awe for the 
people who used them and elicited strange associations of ideas. 
Utopia lie visualized as a hummocky swamp all covered with a stunted 
overgrowth, while over the chilly knolls, with arms outstretched 
walks a woman clad all in while with the face of Our Lady, as al- 
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ways, filled with the vast sadness of the Motlier — .and she walks in 
silence with mute tears in her eyes. He had more than once heard 
the words “religious cult,” and culture he envisaged as a divine 
service, something in the nature of a solemn matins at Easier. It 
slowly dawned on him that this wise science could untie all the 
knots of life’s tangled problems, reduce all thoughts to proper order 
and bathe the variegated tints of life in a single steady mellow light. 
He spoke a lot, rapturously and breathlessly and always looked his 
interlocutor straight in the face with lack-lustre, tipsy-looking eyes. 
Every new thought that entered his mind evoked a torrent of words — 
he would wave his arras and cry in low and delighted tones: 

“Wonderful! That’s just it! So simple!” 

At first his comrades of the circle and workshop lent him an 
attentive ear out of curiosity, but they soon discovered that Foma 
was simply a chatterbox, and Yegor Kashin, the dour-faced fitter, 
advised him more than once; 

“Cut your tongue in halves, windbag!” 

Rut this did not cool Foma’s ardour — ^lie sun^eyed everyone with 
a friendly glance and babbled on like a gushing spring brook. 

When he came to the first lesson on the history of culture and 
found that it was to be given by a plump little blue-eyed young lady 
with smooth hair and a thick braid hanging down her back he was 
sadly puzzled, and tried all the time to avoid looking at the young 
lady. 

He noticed, however, that she was ill at ease, trying in vain to 
impart a serious expression to her childish face, speaking hurriedly, 
incoherently, and when asked a question her face blushed crimson 
and her eyes blinked swdftly in confusion. She was so white and 
dainty that she stirred in him a feeling of pity. 

“Clearly the first time,” thought Foma, studiously examining the 
dark damp wall above her head. He was surprised to hear her speak 
about lightning, the clouds, sunset, the heroes of fables and Greek 
myChs— he could not see tlie connection and complained about it to 
Alexei on their way home: 

“That was a flop, Alexei! On a subject like that they should 
have put a different person entirely, a serious man, some one^ with 
grey in his hair like ... and a deep voice . . . make it sound bke 
some one was reading the Twelve Gospels! 
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Somov too was disgruntled and snorted: 

“Fancy appointing that froggish little thing for such a job! A 
fat lot I care who the Evil Serpent is. . . . We know who he is all 
right — tell us* better how to destroy him. . . 

“Better she’d had just read straight off that thick little book!” 
said Foma deprecatingly, but soon forgetting the unfortunate lesson, 
he rambled on in his usual tone of benign dreamer: “Isn’t it won- 
derful, brother, a little person like that coming into our rough com- 
pany — here, sec you, this Ls what I know, will you just listen! Won- 
derful ! By getting closer to each other. . . .” 

“Talking drivel xigain !” Alexei brusquely stemnuxl the verbal tide. 

“Why is it drivel?” Foma persisted gently, kindly. “You talk 
about class — now what kind of class is she? Simply a generous- 
hearted little girl. She feels sort of conscious-istrickon living among 
people of our like, and so she ” 

“When will all that treacle ooze out of you?” cried Somov in 
annoyance. “What’s conscience got to do with it? Simply necessity — 
conscience be hanigcd! If she had another place to go to, she’d find 
something easier and wouldn’t come to us, don’t kid yourself!” 

Foma looked down the street at the flaming beads of tbe lamp 
lights and asked: 

“So you think she does it because' sbe’s obliged to?” 

“Of course. . . 

“You think so?” said Varaxiii with a backward toss of his bead. 
“I don’t believe it somehow!” 

“Why not?” 

“^Sliat’s the sense in doing a thing because you’re obliged to? 
If I’m a cabinet-maker and used to my job — ^\"hy should I do the 
work of a common carpenter? She’s kind of whittling logs ” 

Alexei spat, saying: 

“Let her whittle logs ” 

At the second lesson Foma seemed to catch a glimpse of in- 
teresting ideas in the girl’s words which stirred his heart, and when 
she had finished he asked: 

“Comrade Liza, will you lend me that book until next lime?” 

“Certainly,” she said, looking obviously pleased. 

Then Foma walked by her side through the streets of the town, 
and was careful not to touch her with his elbows They walked up 
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a hilly street, on both sides of which the little bouses of the suburb 
gazed at them through darkened windows. A lamp burned at the 
top of the street, casting a trembling patch of dull yellow around, 
and the diamp gloom of the autumn night was filled with the odours 
of rotting wood and refuse. 

Foma, coughing discreetly and trying to expre&s himself ele- 
gantly, asked Liza: 

“Tlien, I can take it for granted that in ancient times man 
spoke a single language — is that so?” 

"Yes, the Aryans,” a low voice answei'ed him. 

"And that’s been proved, has it?” 

"Definitely proved.” 

"Fine! That’s wonderful! Then all the nations that are now 
scatliered were once devoted to the unity of life, hence in ancient 
limes people were united by a single common idea — y-yes. . . 

His words, however, shaped themselves laboriously, and he was 
thinking not of ancient limes but of the little figure of the girl hurry- 
ing uphill half a pace in front of him on his left. Cloaked in the 
darkness she looked smaller than she was. Foma noticed that every 
time she passed a lighted window she bent her head, and tried to 
slip quickly out of the patch of light. 

"Wonderfuil !” he thought, not ceasing to talk and seeming to 
become a dual personality, as it were. "Such a little person, with- 
out fear, amid strange men, at night, in such a lonely spot. . . . 
Wonderful!” 

To keep his hands from gesticulating he thrust them into his 
pockets. This was uncustomary and constraining. 

"Aren’t you afraid of drunks?” he asked. 

She answered quickly, softly: 

"Oh, I’m dreadfully afraid! There are so many of them around 

here. . . 

"Yes,” said Foma with a sigh, "ithey drink an unconscionable 
lot! The point is — life wants filling up, but tliere isn’t anything to 
fill it with! I mean life in the sense of the soul. Wine, we know, 
enriches the fancy. You can’t blame people harshly — is it a man’s 
fault that he’s obliged to sustain life by fancies?” 

"I don’t blame them!” exclaimed Liza, slowing her pace. "I 
understand. What you said is so true, so very true!” 
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That cheered Foma up — he never remembered any one ever hav- 
ing agreed with him. Drawing his hands out of his pockets and 
-dapping die book under his jacket he resumed in earnest confi- 
dential tones; 

‘‘Now, frinstance, if books were more accessible — that would 
be a different matter! Generally speaking, there’s no reason to be 
afraid of people, I assure you they deserve the fullest interest and 
compassion in the empty lives they lead. The fact of the matter is 
there is very little of everything, as you know, and that’s why 
everybody’s wild. No comforts of any kind, a man’s only friend 
is just naked fate with the awful face of poverty and vice, as the 
poet has it. But then, of course, when people like you will come 
down in largo numbers from the summit — it’ll certainly give to 
life something that’ll make it worthy of man. . . .” 

Liza walked still more slowly, holding her skirt with one hand, 
while she passed the other hand across her face, saying with a sigh: 

“Yes, yes, that’s true!” 

“Fyodor Grigorievich,” Foma went on, interrupting her, “the 
son of the clergyman in whose place my mother lived — a good wom- 
an, my mother was, but she’s dead — Fyodor Grigorievich who’ll 
now soon be a professor, he used to say, when arguing with his 
father: ‘To live is to know!’ Very simple! Supposing I live and 
don’t know what I am, the why and wherefore and all that — now 
could you call that living? Just eking out an existence under the 
exploitation of all kinds of sinister forces originating in man and 
prejudices created by him — isn’t that so?” 

“To live is to know!” repeated Liza. “That’s just the thing, 
comrade — you have such a wonderfully broad outlook. . . .” 

Foma did not remember what else he said, but tins was ihe first 
time in bis life that he had spoken so much, so boldly and 
ardently. They parted at the gate of a large two-storied house witl] 
columns on the fac^^ade. and Liza, shaking his band, earnestly asked 
him: 

“Thursday and Monday — don’t forget! After seven I’m at home. 
I’ll wait till nine — you won’t forget?” 

“With the greatest pleasure!” cried Foma, stamping his foot 
on the pavement. “Awfully grateful! Splendid!” 

Ml night long till morning he roamed about the streets with 
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his head reared m the air, mentally composing ardent invocatory 
speeches about the necessity of rendering aid by word and deed 
to people who had still failed to grasp the intrinsic ideas: to live 
and to know. He felt very happy. The grey sky of autumn seemed 
to yawn before him and out of the deep blue gulf words tumbled 
like falling stars, beautiful rich words that formed themselves into 
shining ranks of good and kindly thoughts on life and men, and 
these tho*ughts left Foma astonished before their unconquerable 
simplicity, their truth and force. 

Thursday found Foma sitting in Liza’s room, seeing nothing 
except the tense glance of her blue eyes which, he could see, were 
trying to follow the drift of his words, while he looked into their 
blue depths and spoke: 

“Then it looks, figurely speaking, as if the idea about the 
triumph of light over darkness is of heavenly origin?” 

“If you like, yes— but--still— why must you have the heaven- 
ly?” 

“It kind of looks nicer! And so — ^the main idea is the Sun diat 
sheds around it the force of life! That’s wonderful and quite 
right. I went out of town yesterday — to Yarillo,^' you know — to 
watch the sunset! Quite easy and simple to imagine the way it’s all 
described — ^serpent, swords, the struggle, the defeat of darkness and 
then the sunrise in a triumphant blaze! There wasn’t any sunrise, 
though, it was raining, but that doesn’t matter. I’ve seen the sunrise 
many a time, and I’ll make it a point to see it on a clear day, I 

will!” , 

He looked round and took a liking to the clean cosy little 
room with the white bed in the corner chastely screened in a soft 
veil of gloom. On a table before Foma lay numerous books, 
others stood slanting on a shelf, the walls were hung with famil- 
iar photographs of writers and learned men with long hair and 
melancholy faces. Rubbing his palms covered with callouses and 
stained with varnish, Foma laughed softly to himself and went on: 

“Wonderful, comrade, there I was sitting on a steep bank 
Avith my legs over the side, Avhen a dog comes up, kind of beg- 
garly looking dog it was, you know, all covered with dirt and 

♦ An allusion to the ancient Slavonic sun-god called Yanllo.— Trans. 
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burs, with grey whiskers on its face. Hungry, old and homeless. 
(Hornes up and sits down near me and also watches: there was 
the sky flaming yellow and red, blue figures kept on changing, the 
rays broke ’em up and set ’em alight again, golden rivers flowed 
past — and we, a man and a dog, sat watching, just like that. Gener- 
ally speaking, comrade, nobody knows for certain wliat a dog 
really is, you know, and what it’s attitude is to the sun? Maybe it 
also — mind you, I don’t know, it’s just fantasy — but why shouldn’t 
a dog be able to understand what the sun means, if it feels cold 
and warmth and can look at the sky? Now, a pig — that’s another 
matter, of course! D’yoii know, I even joked with it — d’you under- 
stand, says I, who the real creator of life is, eh? It looked at me 
out of the corner of its e)e and moved off a little... . Surprising 
how every living thing on earth is mistrustful and cautious of one 
another — very sad, when you come to think of it! Mind you, miaybe 
it’s silly, but when I re-ad those two chapters I all of a sudden, 
you know, seemed to realize it for the first time — wdiy, the sun! 
The sun — extraordinary simple!” 

“You’ve read two chapters?” Foma heard her ask. 

The question stnick him as sounding sort of strict. 

“Only two,” he returned, and for some ri'ason began fingering Che 
chair on which he sat. “We’ve got a lot of work just now, you know, 
an urgent job, KloJjistyaev, the merchant, is giving liis daughter 
away in marriage- the son-in-law’s going to live with them — and 
^vc’re touching up a dining room isuite. Splendid furniture he 
bought, fine antique workmanship — solid oak, you know. . . 

He saw the girl’s eyes close wearily, and that instantly made 
him tongue-tied and threw him into confusion. Foma resumed not 
without an effort, smiling embarrassed ly: 

“Maybe I’m chattering loo much — pardon me please!” 

The young lady exclaimed hastily: 

“Oh uo! Your talk is so in'leresiing. Fve only just started 
work, and it’s very important for me to study the mentality of 
people who . . . people of your class.” 

Foma brightened up again, became emboldened, and, waving 
his arms in the air, broke into song, like a bird at sunrise. 

“Allow me to say that people of my kind are like little chil- 
dren — ^timid, you know! Between ourselves, frinstance, we crafts* 
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men very rarely have heart to heart talks. Yet every one would 
like to say something about liimself — because — well, you know, a 
man sees very little kindness, and ... if you bear in mind that 
every one had a mother . . . and was used to being caressed, it’s . . . 
a very sad thing!” 

He moved up to the little hostess with his cliair — something 
creaked with a snap and a thick book dropped on the floor, 

“I’m sorry,” said Foma. “Very little elbow-lroom in here!” 
Dropping his voice, he continued in a mysterious undertone: “I 
wlamt to tell yon how remarkably true it is that it’s no good for 
a man to live by himself! Of course, unity of inileiests among the 
workers is a very good thing — I understand that — but interest is 
not the whole story — there’s a mighty lot in a man’s soul besides 
’.hat! A man definitely wants to lay bare his soul, show it in full 
dress parade, in all its magnitude.... A man’s a young creature, 
as you know! Not in years, of course, but taking it as life as a 
whole — life's not an old story, is it? Eh? And suddenly, there 
you are. nobody wants to listen to anything — and there you have 
it “loneliness of the soul ... dumbness and death of thought! I 
don’t agree with it — the unity of })eople is absolutely necessary, 
isji’t it? Unity of interests — all right . . . but how can one explain 
the loneliness and the awful misery at times? You see. . . 

“I don’t quite follow you,” said 1 aza, and her voice once more 
sounded teacher-likt' and strict. 

Foma regarded her smilingly, and she. with kiiitteid brows, 
relnrnied his look wdtli a very intent stare tlial once more damp- 
ened liis enthusiasm. With a lift of her shoulders she drew her 
plait over her l)reast and her fingers moved swiftly twining and 
untwining the Mark ribbon, while she said in an unnaturally deep 
voice : 

“That’s rather a strange argument. While admitting the unity 
of interests. . . .” 

“You see, the point is,” broke in Forna, “if one ray is here, 
another lliere, there won't be any waimth ... all the rays must be 
merged into one, isn’t that so?’' 

“Well, yes, but what do you call a ray?” 

“My soul, and yours— there you have the rays of the sun, 
figurely speaking.” 
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When Foma look his leave he thought Liza looked at him sus- 
piciously and shrank back, and when he shook her hand she tried 
to pull it back. 

And again he wandered nearly all night through the deserted 
streets of the sleepy town, rousing the night watchmen dozing at 
the house entrances, and exciting the interest of tlie policemen on 
their night ro-unds. 

He recalled the things he had spoken and made a wry face, 
feeling that he had bungled things and had not said what he 
wanted to. 

“Funny!” he thought, “when I went to her I had everything 
so pat in my head. Next time FIl rehearse it properly. . . .” 

He suddenly stop|)ed, rememibering that Liza had not told him 
when he could come again. 

“She’s forgotten! I’ve been speaking too much!” 

And then again he escorted her home at nights, and all the 
w^ay he bombarded her with his rapturous speeches, confided to 
her, before he was aware of it, the secrets of an awakened soul, 
not noticing that she listened to him in silence, answered his ques- 
tions in monosyllables and no longer invited him to come to her 
w^arm little room. 

“Why, I believe you’re a romancer!” she once exclaimed with 
a feeling akin to regret, and looking him squarely in the face she 
shook her head deprecalingly. 

Foma was disconcerted by a word that was reminiscent of ro- 
mance and love, and he laughed softly while Liza continued: 

“How strange! Of course, I understand romanticism, but ” 

She spoke long and didactically, and Foma could not under- 
stand what it was all about. 

And gradually it became a necessity for him to see Liza — her 
eyes produced on him a heady pleasant sensation and elicited new 
words, kindled oddly fervent thoughts. Seeing her surrounded by 
a close ring of workers listening attentively and thoughtfully to 
her low persuasive voice, seeing her while hands fluttering like 
little doves in the semi-dusk of the room, her dark brows moving 
above the blue eyes and rosy lips ejuivering like budding petals. 
Foma thought: 

“Tliat’s the Idea! To all the afflicted I bring joy. . . 
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And he pictured to himself a cool babbling brook meandering 
down the hillside to a parched valley where the trees stand for- 
lorn and dusty, their faded leaves drooping wearily, while the living 
water makes its way to their roots. 

And he recalled the lovely fairy tale of the little girl lost in 
the woods — how she w^uidered into the cave of the dwarfs and 
sat among them truslfu/lly, filled with love and goodwill to every 
living thing. 

Sometimes Liza, warming to her subject, grew excited, stam- 
mered, found difficulty in choosing her words, and her eyes darted 
anxiously over the faces of her audience. At such moments Foma 
sat tense and breathless, he felt an urge to intervene and help her 
out mth the missing words and — so painful was the ordeal to 
him — ^that he even perspired with the tension. 

^‘Alexei!” he said lo Somov, gesticulating. “What a wonderful 
thing it is when a pure person like that — almost a child she is! — 
comes to people and says: excuse me, that’s not so, it’s all wrong, 
you don’t see the main thing — the idea of the world’s unity! Ex- 
traordinary! Just like a fairy tale, ch?” 

Alexei threw him a look out of the corner of his eye and mut- 
tered sarcastically: 

“Mind you don’t melt, you’ll make the floor dirty!” 

“Don’t be silly! Why, you yourself — yo-u believe, you feel it. . . 

Somov curled his lip and snubbed his comrade wilh an angry 
snort: 

“You’d better listeni more and dhaWer less. And don’t start 
explaining lo people what you don’t understand yourself. You 
just look, you haven’t made vourself too popular — you get od 
people’s nerves with your talk....” 

“I get on people’s nerves?” queried Foma incredulously. 

One day he had a toothache which he assiduously tried to re- 
lieve by stuffing cotton wool saturated in varnish into the cavity; he 
even bought some creosote, though he considered it injurious, but 
the pain was not allayed and he was unable to attend the lesson. 

Late in the evening Somov, looking gloomy and disgruntled, 
came into the workshop, and calling Foma aside, demanded sternly: 

“What were you talking about wilh Liza the clay before yester- 
day?” 
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“Me? Oh, various things. Why?’’ 

Alexei, his lips tlwisted, looked at him askance and, drawing 
at his cigarette, asked: 

“Complained about being lonely, eh?” 

^‘Complained ? Me? Nothing of the kind! I just happened to 
mention it. . . 

“You ought to lake better care of your words!” 

“Did you see her home?” 

“Sure.” 

“What did she Icll you about me?” as^ked Foma, stroking his 
swollen cheek. 

“What I’m tel/ling vou — vou’re a muddle-headed fellow.” 

“No, really?” 

Somov studied the smoking tip of his cigarette and said with 
a sneer: 

“You can take it from me! That’s what she said!” 

“Never mind!” exclaimed Foma, and even his tooth seemed 

to ache less. “Pll prove to her tliat ” 

“Look here,” said Alexei Avilh a sardonic grin, kicking aside 
the shavings on the floor, “let me give you a bit of advice — or 
better I’ll tell you what happened to me once. When I was 

in prison I saAV a girl, one of the ediucaled sort, durinig ihe 

promenade, and Avon I nuts over her right off tlie bat, just like 

you. . . 

“You don’t say!” Foma exclaimed in astonishment. 

But Alexei, his face wHs w^y as though he too suffered from 
toothache, went on widiout looking at his pal: 

“We tapped out messages to each other at night and all that 

kind of thing I started that stuff about loneliness, and it worked 

out pretty rotten, my dear fellow, let me tell you!” 

“You don’t say!” repeated Foma in a soft whisper, Avaving his 
hands. “^Tiat makes you think — ^who said I was in love? Where 
did you get the idea?” 

“Come on, kid your grandmother ! I advise you to drop it. . . 

“That’s nonsense, Alexei!” said Foma, pressing a hand to his 
lieart and feeling that it was beating with astonishing rapidity, as 
though at once frightened and overjoyed. “Good Lord, who the 
devil would have thought it? That’s extraordinary, that is! The 
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thing never entered mind! But what's the user' Though, on 
second thought, she’s made up her mind to go with us fellow^, 
and — well, so what? Very simple, I should say! Supposing we put 
it like this: let a person melt in our insipid midst 'like a [pinch 
of salt, and satiate. . . 

Somov crushed the cigarette end slowly between his fingers, 
stared around and started whistling between his teeth. Seeing that 
his comrade had no de'^ir' to listen to him Foma sighed and re- 
marked : 

'That damned tooth’s a nuisance — hurts. . . 

“Mind something else doesn’t start hurting!'’ Alexei warned 
him, concealing his eyes under his lashes, then suddenly resumed 
in a tone Foma had never heard liini use before: 

“Look here, if we’re going to talk this thing out — though Fm 

not gifted wdth the gab^ — let me tell you this. Peo})lp say that you’re 

a miudidle-'lieaded fallow — I say it myself . . . it^s only true — some- 
times you talk such piffle, fit to raaike a fellow^ sick. Still ... I al- 
ways hear you — 1 mean listen....” 

He sat on a work-bench, his back bent and Ins shoulders, 
dhows and knees sticking out in sharp angularities, and ha looked 
as though he had been knocked together out of odd fragments 

of wood. Stroking his stiff dark hair he continued slowly and 

qOiielly : 

“What I like about you is tliat you’re somehow' like a little 
child — you put faith in everything yoaj know. . . 

“Alexei — that’s just it!” cried Foma, leaning over to him 
i'onfidentially. “D’you remember me telling you al)oiit Fyodor Gri- 
gorievich? He says the same thing. His father’s all for faith. But 
he says, even behind faith there’s a certain amount of knowledge, 
for without it no iTiler]iretalion of life is possible. . . 

“You chuck that, my bov!” advised Sornov, 'T don’t understand 
that. ...” 

“No, hut can’t vou see, it’s very simple! First knowledge — 
then faith! Its the mother of faith, it gives it birth— you just 
think — how can a man have faith unless he has knowledge? Com- 
rade Mark and Vassili, if you ask me— they simply don’t believe 
in the power of know’h'dge, that’s why they talk against faith in 
general. . . 

17—830 
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Somov regarded him with a sorrowful ironical look and ob- 
serviod with a shake of the head: 

“It’s hard to talk with you! Crammed yourself chock-full with 

all kinds of drivel, and it looks to me you’ll never get rid of it 

Let me tell you — I’m sorry for you! Get me? And lake my advice 
— ^^leave Liza alone!” 

Foma Varaxin forced a reluctant laugh and screwed up his eyes 
like a stroked cat. 

No, I’ll see this thing through. I will, right full ahead! I’ll 
ask her — that’s a wonderful idea! Now, what’ll she say, eh?” 

“What arc you going to ask her?” enquired Alexei drily. 

“Generally, I’ll ask her about complete unity. Word and deed 
— is that it?” 

Somov drew out a cigarette with a trembling hand and put it 
into his moutJi the wrong end. He bit off the moistened end, apat 
it out on the floor, flung the cigarette after it and asked: 

“Do you love her, or what? Might as well say it!” 

To which Foma replied without a moment’s hesitation: 

“Yes, of course, very much- ... I mean, if you hadn’t men- 
tioned it — I might not have guessed it perhaps — hut now it’s clear! 
When I speak with her I feel so happy and light, as though I really 
were a child, upon my word!” 

“Good-bye,” muttered Alexei, thrusting out his hand, and made 
for the door. He stopped in the depths of the workshop, looking 
small and dark, and askeH in a quiet voice: 

“Damn it, maybe you only just made it up?” 

“What?” 

“That love of yours?” 

“You’re a funny chap!” exclaimed Foma. “You said it your- 
self. I didn't make arn thing up. I simj>ly didn’t grasp the fact 
yet ... it was you. . . .” 

“I’m a fool too!” said Somov and disappeared. 

What with excitement and agonizingl\ anxious visions of hi'- 
forthcoming meeting with Liza, Foma forgot his toothache and 
began pacing backwards and forwards among the rustling shavings. 
An oil lamp burned smokily on the wall, dimly illuminating the 
yellow strips of boards stacked on racks overhead, a pile of curly 
shavings in the corner on which lay sprawled the little body of 
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a sleeping boy, the dark work-benches, the curved legs of chairs 
and boards gripped in vices. 

“Wonderful!” thought Foma^ rubbing his hands together vig- 
orously. 

He conjured up a simple, delightful life with a clever and lov- 
ing little wife full of understanding and able to find an answer to 
every question. Around her are dear friends and comrades, and she. 
herself is dear and near. 

“Beautiful!” 

Then will come exile — that’s sure to come! Somewhere far 
away in a lonely little village snowed up to the roofs diid lost 
amid dark towering forests — forests towering to the very sky — he 
sits alone with her, studying. The walls are lined with shelves of 
thick impressive-looking books that tell you everything you want 
to know, and they both pass mentally from one to another of them 
by the bright ways of human thought. Outside there reigns a frozen 
hush, the white snow has wrapped the earth in a downy cloak and 
above it hangs the low cupola of the northern skies. Inside the 
room it is warm, clean and cosy, the fire in the stove dances in vivid 
yellow tongues of flame, the shadows dart silently along the walls 
and in a little col by one of them lies another sweet bit of human- 
ity bom into the world to fight for tlie unity of all mankind into 
a single family of friends, workers, creators. The wintry sky of this 
cold country is painted by flaming siunsets, reminiscent of the 
primeval days wlheni the first childish thoughts of men w'ere born, 
when the invincible idea of uniting all mankind, the idea of the 
triumph of light was first nourished in men’s minds. 

Foma Varaxin did not believe in dawdling — Sunday saw him 
dressed in his best suit, one side of which, for some unaccountable 
reason, was longer than the other, and the collar of which evinced 
an inclination to climb to the back qf his head: he put on 
shirt with a starched front and frayed culls, donned a blue necktie 
with red spots, hunched lus shoulders high and wtnu forth to visit 
Liza. 

The bright wdnter day was bedecked in hoar-frost and velvet 
draperies of snow, strengthening in Foma’s breast a joyous resolve 
inspiring him with words bright and pure. The telegraph wires, 
white and shaggy with hoar-frost, stretched prettily in the air 
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straight towards the street where lived the girl whom Foma had 
already more than once and without any shadow of doubt mentally 
called has bride and wife. It was a glorioius day, a joyous day, re- 
splendent with light and silver scintillations. 

^‘Oh, it’s you!” said Liza, opening the door of her room. 

“Are^^ou coming in or going out?” asked Foma, smiling and 
giving her hand a hearty squeeze. 

“I’m going out,” she said, lier face twisted with pain, as f*ho 
blew on her fingers and Sfhook them in front of her face. She had 
a little sealskin cap on h('r liead and her left hand was gloved. 

“Well, I worft keep you long!” promised Foma, settling him- 
self into a chair in his overcoat and slapping his knee witli 
his cap. 

“Why do you look so radiaail?’’ asked Liza, her blue eyes trav- 
elling over his figure. 

He look his time, regarding her with an affectionate searching 
look — ^she was so like an apple, small, round and rosy. 

“A little doll!” it flashed through his mind. 

She walked to and fro between the door and the window, her 
heels clicking on the floor. She glanced through the window, then 
at the visitor with wrinkled brows, and swaying slightly, moved 
slowly towards the door. It seemed to him that her face looked 
sterner and more preoccupied than usual. 

“Ferhaf)s she feels whafs coming?” he thoughl. 

“I’ll explain why 1 look radiant.” said Foma aloud and invited 
!ier: “Sit down, please!” 

She shrugged her shoulders and reliiclanlly, irresolutcl)' sal 
down facing him. 

“Well?” 

Foma leaned towards her, pul out a yellow-nailed varnish- 
stained hand, and began in a low. (soft, lender voice: 

“Do you know. Comrade Liza. I want to tell you just one 
word.” He rose to his feet, pointed his finger in front of him and 
exclaimed in an impressive tone: “Full ahead!” 

“What’s that?” asked Liza, smiling. 

“Let me explain: imagine a steamboat on the river, engines 
throttled down because the fairway’s unfamiliar. Tlien the situa- 
tion becomes clear. ‘Half speed!’ yells the captain down to the 
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engine room, and then, when all’s plain sailing, the captain com-- 
mands: ‘Full ahead!’” 

Liza opened her eyes in a puzzled look, silently biting her lips 
with little white teeth. 

“You don’t understand?” queried Foma, moving up closer. 

“N-no! Who’s the captain?” 

“The captain? You! And me — we’re both captains of our lives 
— you and me! WV* have the right to command our own destiny — 
isn’t that so?” 

“Why, yes, but — what’s it all about?” exclaimed the girl, 
laughing. 

Foma held liis arms out to her and repeated in broken accents: 

“Full ahead, comirade! You know us, me and all the rest — come 
lo us, come with us to comjdete unity!” 

Liza stood up. It seemed to him that a shadow passtxl over 
her face and chased the bloom from her (heeks, quenched tho 
shining light of her eyes. 

“I don’t undersland,” she said, lifting her shoulders. “It goes 
without saying — of course I am with you. . . , What makes you spenfc 
of it? What is the matter?” 

Foma seized her hands in his own hard palms, shook them 
and almost shouted: 

“It goes without saying! Wonderful, comrade! I knew it ...of 
course you’ll — you’ll do it!” 

“Do what?” she questioned nervously, snatiching her ^fingers 
away. “Don’t shout, there are other people in the house. . . . Do 
what?” 

Her voice sounded angry and a little indignant. Foma caught 
tl^e note and hastened to explain: 

'/‘Marry me- -that’s what I propose! Right full ahead! D’you 
imagine what it’ll be like — our life, comrade? What a holiday 
it’ll be....” 

Standing l)efore her, with his arms frantically sawing the air, 
he began to sketch the long pondered scenes of their life together, 
their work, pictures of life in exile, and as he spoke his voice 
dropped lower and lower, for Liza seemed to be melting before 
his gaze, dwindling and shrinking and receding further and further 
a wav. 
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‘‘Good God, how stupid!” he heard a muffled distressed ex- 
clamation. ‘‘How vulgar!” 

It seemed to Foma as if somebody had imperceptibly sprung 
at him and clenched a hand over his mouth so hard tihat his heart 
instantly stopped beating and he gasped for breatli, 

^‘You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Foma!” he heard a 
low indignant voice saying. “It’s simply — why, it’s awful! It’s 
stupid — fdon’t yo-u see? Oh, how disgusting, how silly!” 

It seemed to him that the girl was shrinking into the wall, bury- 
ing herself among the portraits, and her face grew as grey and 
lifeless as the photographs above her head. She pulled her plait 
with one hand and fanned die air in front of her with the athey, 
shrinking ever smaller and speaking in a low but sharp voice: 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself to regard me only as a 
woman?” 

Foma spread his hands and stammered: 

“Why? Not a woman, but generally ... as people — you and 
me. • . .” 

“What kind of comradeship is this?” she asked. “What am I 
to think of you now? Why did yo.u have to insult me, why?” 

Foma had no recollection of how he left the little room with 
the many photographs on the walls, how he took his leave of Liza 
and what she said at parting — -she had utterly dwindled and merged 
into the grey smudge of the rigid tutorial faces, had become one 
with them, inspiring, as they did, a cold stern deference. 

He paced the streets, seeing nothing but misty circles before his 
eyes, and pulled his cap down low over his head, musing concen- 
trated! y, obstinately, drearily: 

“Why stupid? Of what should I be ashamed? Vulgar? A wom- 
an? What’s wrong with a woman? Does that matter so much? If 
there are two souls united in a single idea — what if it is a woman?” 

And he pulled his cap lower. His head felt cold, as though it 
had been stocked with ire and the sense of chilliness was so keen 
that his heart lached with a dull pain, as if he had been breathing 
asphyxiating fumes in an ill- ventilated room. 

He caught up with a funeral procession. A soldier was being 
buried. Four stalwarts in uniforms, taking broad even strides, car- 
ried the coffin on their shoulders, and it swung measuredly from 
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side to side in the frosty air. In front -walked a drummer, adroitly 
beating a tattoo with his drumsticks, scattering into the air the im- 
pressive roll of his drum. Behind marched a platoon of soldiers 
with shouldered rifles. The soldiers wore black ear-caps tied under 
their chins and they all seemed to be wounded with deep gashes, 
Alon^ide the coffin ran a little dun dog with its tail brtween 
its legs, and when the drum ceased beating the burial roll, it ran 
closer to the coffin, and when the drumsticks resumed their nmisic it 
darted back with a timorous plaintive whimper. 

Foma took off his cap with a great effort, leaned against a fence 
and watched the strange soldiers go by, shuddering with the cold 
that filled his breast and thinking, as though enquiring of some one: 
“Why ashamed?” 
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On SATURDAYS, when the town’s seven belfries ring their bells for 
Vespers, tlie deep-toned peals are answered from under the hill- 
side by the husky screech of the factory whistles, and for several 
minutes there float on the air two warring currents of sound, so 
oddly incongruous: one gently calling, the other reluctantly dis- 
missing. 

And always on Saturdays, when coming out of the factory gates. 
Pavel Makov, mechanic, experiences a dismal sense of duality and 
shame. He walks home unhurriedly, letting his comrades overtake 
him, walks nervomsly fingering his pointer! little beard and looking 
guiltily at the green carpeted hill, crowned by a luxuriant ridge of 
orchards. From behind the dark wall of fruit trees peep the grey 
triangles of the housetops, the dormer-windows, chimney pots, high 
up in the siky the starling coops, still higher .the black top of a 
lightning-seared pine tree, and beneath it the house of Vasyagin the 
shoemaker. There Pavel’s wife, his daugliter and father-in-law await 
him. 

“Do-ong do-ong , . floats the impressive swell overhead. 

And below, from the hillside, comes the angry blast: 

“Oo-oo-oo — ” 

With hands thrust in his trouser pockets and body bent forward 
Pavel walks slowly uphill along a cobble-stone drive, while his com- 
rades make a short cut through the back gardens, leaping like black 
goats from path to path. 

Mislxa Serdyukov, a foundry man. shouts from somewhere over- 
head: 

“Pavel, will you come?” 

“I don’t know, old chap. I’ll see,” answers Pavel, stopping to 
watch the workmen scrambling and stumbling up the steep craggy 
ascent. There are sountk of laughter and whistling, all are cheered 
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by the prospect of a Sunday rest, grimy faces shine and white teeth 
flash exultantly. 

The wattle fences of the vegetable gardens creak and snap under 
the assaiuk of the homegoing crowd; old wife Ivanikha, the gardm- 
er, greets the factory handls with her customary torrent of snuffling 
abuse, and the sun as it sinks beyond the river far down by Prince’a 
Grove paints the hag’s tatters in purple and her grizzled head in 
gold. 

brom below comes a smell of burning, of oil and dank swamps 
and the hillside is redolent with the spicy odours of young cucuni' 
bers, dill, and black currants. The scolding of the old woman is 
drowned in the meny carillon of the cathedral bells. 

‘‘Y-yos” Makov muses drearily. “Such weakness of character is 
shameful — very shameful! . . 

He ciomes t|0 the lop of the hill and looks down. Five chimney 
pots stick out like the claws of a slimy monster submerged in the 
fetid marsh. 

The narrow tortuous river intersected by shifting islets is flam- 
ing red, and hectic patches glow amid the [)uny fir trees in the 
swamp as the evening sain casts its reflection in the rusty water be- 
tween the hillocks. 

The lovely sunbeams are wasted on the swampy dreariness, 
s^vallowed witho>ut a trace by the sour pulridi waters of the 
slough. 

“Better lie moving on!” Makov urges himself. 

But — he stands tihoughtfully for a minute or two more. 

He was met at the house gale >by Vasyagiii— a skinny, bald- 
headed man with one eye. To conceal the ugly cavity where his 
right eye had been, be we^rs a pair of dark spectacles when going 
out into the street, for which the people o-f tlie workers’ suburb 
nicknamed him “Goggle-eyed Valek.” Beneath a hooked nose was 
a sparse chaotic growth of grey, wiry hairs which he coaxed on 
holidays into the semblance of a moustache by some sticky ar- 
rangement ithat pursed up his lips and gave the impression that the 
slioemaker was constantly blowing at something hot. 

Just now his mouth was extended in an affable little smile as 
Valek whispered to his «on-in-Iaw^- 
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“Saturday-night’s, if you please!” 

Pavel thrust a twenty kopeck piece into his hand and passed 
through a little courtyard overgrown with grass, where in a corner 
beneath a rowan-tree a table was laid for dinner; under the table 
sat old Churkin, the dog, picking burs out of his tail; on the porch 
steps sat his wife, her feet set wide apart; his daughter, three-year 
old little Olga, tumbled about on the trodden grass, and when she 
caught sight of her father, held out a pair of grimy little paws with 
outspread fingers and chanted: 

“Dad-da! DaJ-da come ’oom!” 

“Why so late?” asked his wife eyeing him suspiciously. “All 
the men are home a long time. . . .” 

He sighed, imperceptibly — everything was the same. And snap- 
ping a finger under his little daughters nose he threw a guilty 
glance at his wife’s protuberant abdomen. 

“Hurry up, get a wash!” she said. 

He went, followed by a hail of querulous words. 

“Again you’ve given father money for a drink? I’ve told you 
thousands of limes not to do it! But there— ‘what do my w^ords mean 
to you. . . . I’m not one of your female comrades, you won’t catch 
me knocking about at meetings of a night, like those hussies of 
yours. . . .” 

Pavel washed and contrived to fill his ears with soap suds 
not to hear the familiar harangue, whose words colled around him 
like .the dry rustling of wood shavings. It seemed to him that 
his wife was whittling away his heart with some idiotic bliunit 
plane. 

He recalled the days when he had first met his wife — the 
nightly strolls about the streets of the town in the frosty moon- 
light, the tobogganing down the hill, the diow nights in the 
gallery and the glorious mimaites at the cinema — it was good to 
sit in the dark pressed close together, while the life of dumb 
shadow^s flickered on the screen, so very touching, so wildly comi- 
cal. 

Those had been painful days. He had just been released from 
prison and found everything wrecked and trampled underfoot. Those 
who had rapturously applauded now hissed vicioiusly at what had 
previously excited their rapture. ... 
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Little curly, grey-eyed Olga romped about his legs, singing: 

“Dadda lubs me, dadda buy me dolly, buy me gee-gee, tomolla, 
lomolla. . • 

He shook the drops of moisture from his finger into the child’s 
face — ^the little girl rolled away wath a squeal of laughter, and he 
said to his wife in a gentle voice: 

“Come on Dasha, don’t nag!” 

Little Olga raised the heavy head of old Churkin with no little 
effoit and commanded: 

"Look! I^ok, I tell ’oo!” 

The dog wagged an unresponsive head — he had seen enough. 
Opening his jaws wide he whined briefly. 

“When the husband’s such a clever fellow that his comrades are 
dearer to him than his family,’" his wife went on, relentlessly whit- 
tling away at his heart. Pavel stood in the middle of the yard; 
through the open gate he could see the endless vista of the woods. 
Once he had sat with Dasha on a bench near the down slope drive, 
and gazing at this distant view, had said: 

“Gee. aren’t we going to be happy together.” 

“I suppose it’s because she’s pregnant now,” he tried to cheer 
himself with the reflection and picked up his daughter. 

Makov sat down to the table in silence, and his daughter climbed 
to his knees, smoothing out the moist curly hairs of his beard with 
baby fingers, prattling: 

“Ola go tomolla with Dadda and Mummy far 'way. On cabby 
— gee-up ! ” 

“Shut lup, Olga! Pve enough of you all day long!” said her 
mother sternly. 

Pavel longed to fetch his wife a whack over her forehead with 
the back of his spoon, a resounding whack that would be audible 
through the yard and outside on the street. He restrained the impulse 
with a scowl and a self-deprecatory thought: 

“You ought to know better. . . .” 

Father-in-law came in, sat down to the table, and stretching his 
thin lips across his skinny face in a beatific smirk, pulled a small 
bottle out of his pocket. 

“There he goes!” said Dasha with a snort. 
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Makov lowered his head to conceal a smile — he knew beforehand 
whai Valek’s answer would be: 

“Unless you go you won’t get there!” 

The old man’s solitary eye rolltsd comically as he watched the 
gurgling liquor spouting from the neck of the bottle. Having drained 
his glass he smacked his lips with relish. Churkin stared unflinch- 
ingly into his face, and I, lie shoemaker addressed himself to the dog: 

“You won’t get any. If you drink vodka yoifll get a scolding.” 

These words too were familiar to Pavel. Everything here was 
starkly familiar. 

His wife complained: 

“All day lonig you haven’t a nwunent you could call your 
own — sewing, cooking, washing — aucI all that brat knows is to go 
shrieking over the fence that somebody steals the cucumbers. . . .” 

She was a large buxom woman with a round face and a fine 
smooth wliile ijrow. Her ears w^ere small and sharp and bad an en- 
gaging way of moving when she spoke. 

Just now, however, she was not too aUractive. Her uncombed 
head looked enormous, the tiintidy hair rloUed with many a day’s 
dust and sweat straggled down ht^r forehead and over her ears, her 
nose dilated ini angry sniffs and her large red lips seemed swollen 
with wratli. When a wisp of hair got into her mouth Dasha tossed it 
aside with the handle of her spoon. Her soiled blouse was torn under 
the armpits and carelessly fastened in front. Pink rounded arms, 
bared to the elbow, were smeared with dirt. And from her chin liung 
a yellow drop of kvass. 

“It wouldn’t take her long to comb her hair and W'ash her- 
self,” Pavel reflected. 

She will comb her hair tomorrow, after dinner, put on a striped 
yellow-green blouse and a lilac skirl. The skirt will be hitched up 
on her stomach, bringing into view a t>air of button boots and even 
a glimpse of stocking— black, with a yellow sliecn — ^they were her 
favourite stockings, and she had been very pleased with the purchase. 

In the evening, walking by his side, she will carry her belly 
through the main street o( the town, her lips severely compressed, 
her brows knilte^d' im a solemn frown. This imparts to her the air of 
a shopkeeper — and whem they'd meet his comrades Pavel would im- 
agine a mocking, provoking twinkle in their eyes. 
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He would feel hot all over, as though an invisible but heavy 
body clutched him in a loathsome warm, suffocating embrace. He 
preferred to think of something else, think aloud. 

‘Today during lunch Kiiliga, the timekeeper, told us about the 
French electricians. . . 

His wife began to eat hurriedly, and his father-in-law more 
slowly. The latter’s lips twitched and Jiis face and bald head were 
suffused with grim mirth. 

“That’s an organization for yoai!” Pavel said dreamily. 

“And how are things in Germany?” asked Valck in honied tones, 
raising his eyes skyward. 

“It’s all right there^ the ]>arly machine ihrn^ works like clock- 
work. . , 

“TTiank God for that!” said the old fellow. “1 was beginning 
to worry whether everything was all right with the Germans!” 

Valek’s voice rose on a shrill note and Pavel fell uncomfortable. 
He knew the words that would come lumblijig through tlie old man’s 
dark loose teeth. The old man had already blown out his cheeks, 
<ocked his licad to one side like a crow and fastening his eye on his 
son-in-law, he commenced in a thin chirp that had an undertone of 
malieioiisness in it: 

“So everything’s fine in Germany, eli? And uhaL ahout tJie 
home-money?"’ 

And he Inoke out into a cackle, bouncing up and down on his 
chair. Little Olga loo caught the inflation of hi‘=^ mirth, clapped her 
hands, and dropping the spoon under the uble. received a cuff on 
the hack of her Jiead from her mother witli a shouted injunction: 

“Pick it up, you brat!” 

The child began to cry, piteously and softly, and her father, pres- 
sing the sobbing girl to him, looked around him: dusk was falling, 
it was ain hour when light and gloom meet and mingle in a grey 
jnurk. The carols of some gay bachelors and the annoying sounds 
of accordions are wafted dowji on the air. and the words of his 
father-in-law flit about him like wunged bats: 

“No, you’d do better to think al)oul your pocket and not about 
Germany, you take my word! Once youVe gone and married you’ve 
got to think about your pocket, yes, sir! And if you’ve started bring- 
ing kids into the world — you fix ’em up properly iti lliis world, and 
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that you can only do on a sound pocket, yes, sir, on a well-filled 
pocket!” 

Rocking his dozing daughter in his arms Makov was thinking of 
his father-in-law. Four years ago he had known a different Valek. 
He remembered how, at a meeting in the brickyard shed, the shoe- 
maker had shouted, wiping the small teardrops from his eyes: 

“Boys! I’m sorry for you — but all the same! Go straight ahead 
with it! March on bravely! Now, we spared ourselves, lived as we 
were told to, we endured patiently for your sake — now you must 
suffer and go through with it for your children’s sake. . . 

And to him, Pavel, the shoemaker had one day said: 

“When I look at you, my boy, and hear you speak I’m sorry I 
haven’t a son instead of a daughter. What wouldn’t I give to have 
a son like you ! , . 

But ever since the hooligan “patriots” of the town had knocked 
Valek’s right eye out for him, the old man had made a sheer change 
of front. 

“He’s not the only one that’s turned tail,” thought Pavel sorrow- 
fully. 

His wife began clearing the lal>le with brusque movements, re- 
moving the dirty dishes, rattling the plates, dropping spoons and 
shouting: 

“Pick it up! You know its hard for me to bend dowm.” 

“No, you leave politics to the foreign countries, and look after 
your domestic affairs!” 

Makov carried the sleeping child indoors. The porch steps 
creaked and his wife nagged in the same creaking key: 

“If it wasn’t for all that nonsense ” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” hammered the wooden voice of her father. 

The ruddy orb of the moon rose above the dark trees. Pavel 
Makov sat on the porch steps next to liis wife, stroking her hair 
and talking to her almost in a whisper: 

“If I get put in prison the comrades will help you. . . .” 

“I dare say. not likely!” Dasha snorted. 

“We’ve all got to try and get organized. 

“Try! What did you marry for?” 

Cherished thoughts flashed through his head and his heart, he did 
not hear Dasha’s dreary objectioins and she did not listen to him. 
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“Don’t tell me any more of that drivel. You used to bring home 
a hundred rubles a month, and now — what?” 

“It’s not my fault, it’s the general situation ” 

“Damn the situation . . . drop yoiur comrades and settle down 
to your work* . . 

She wished to speak kindly, coaxingly, but she was tired emt 
by the day’s drudgery and wanted to sleep. These talks had been 
dragging on for over three years and nothing had changed — she was 
sorry for her husband, afraid for his sake, he was almost as kind 
and unpractical as he had always been, and just as obstinate. She 
knew that she could not overcome tliat obstinacy, and ever stronger 
in her breast grew the fear for her own and her daughter’s fate. Pity 
for her husband waxed into an oppressive ache that, finding no 
outlet in speech, was lashed into bilterness. 

And he sat watching the shadow of the rowan-tree creeping 
across the courtyard to his feet with its innumerable pointed fingers 
spread in quivering clutching movements; his tliouglits drifting 
ever more into the future, he confwled to his wife in a mysterious 
whisper : 

“There, you see ... in France already. . . 

“Oh, shut up!” she blurted out in a sullen tone, and tossing back 
her head she almost shouted in a choking voice: “But we shan’t 
live to see it . . . don’t forget the children. , . 

He fell silent, knocked from the remote and limpid heights 
into the little courtyard and tl>e cramped circle of crooked little 
paths. 

She felt like crying, but resentment dried the font of tears and 
only her voice quivered in her threat as she pulled herself to her 
feet and said: 

“I’m going to sleep. I suppose you’re going to your com- 
rades?. . 

“Yes,” he said after a pause. 

She grumbled loudly as she went. 

“If only they’d round you up quickly, the whole damn lor of 
you — it’s got to happen sooner or later! Maybe that’ll knock some 
sense into your heads ” 

The moon was now high in the sky. and the shadows were 
shortened. Dogs were barking. 
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Somewhere from the garden plots came the raucous voice of 
Fennka Lukovilsa, the woman of the town, singing in a maudlin, 
sdjbing voice: 

My sweetheart sailed on a Volga lighter^ 

He went and got drowned the dirty blighter, , . , 

Sometimes these talks culminated in stormy scenes. Dasha .shout- 
ed, choking with passion, waving her arms while her big breasts 
shook disgustingly beneath her dirty blouse. The sight of her at such 
moments nauseated Pavel, and while he silently brushed aside the 
angry torrent of coarse abuse he asked himself in bewilderment: 

“How is it I didn’l see she was that kind of woman?’" 

And then, after one of these scenes, had come that thing in his 
life which had left him with a sense of duality and deception, under 
which he had been fretting for near!) a year, a thing he was ashamed 
of but which he could not undo. 

One Saturday he had brought home little mone) and this had 
thrown his wife inlo a passion of rage. She had flung the mojiey 
on the floor and begun shouting at liim. And when, touched to the 
quick, he had said, fiimlv and sternly: 

“Shut your moutli !” she had given him a juish towards the door, 
wildly shrieking: 

“Get out, >ou beggar! This is my father’s bouse -my house! And 
you’re a good-for-nothing. \our place is in jail. that’« where it is — 
gel out!” 

He had understood the reason for this outburst — it was the 
cabbage pickling seii&on and she did not have enough money for 
buying cal)bage. Deeply hurt, beyond himself with rage, h? had 
rushed into the street, sat for a long time in somebody’s vegetable 
garden, endeavouring to hide bis pain and resentment, then he had 
gone into town where, in a filtliy little public house, lui had drunk 
vodka, and suddenly found himself in Cathedral Square- -a wretched 
little garden facing a squat five-domed cathedral. 

A wind wate blowing, and a dangling rope scraped against the 
bells, drawing soft sighs from the brass. The lights of the street 
lamps glimmered fitfully in a ring round the catliedral, and igrey 
Tagged clouds sped past over the crosses on the domes, laying 
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bare cold, blue hollows in the dcy, and it seemed' as if the ifrind 
was sweeping from out these heavenly casements in a rushing 
torrent 

Now and then an affrighted moon showed its face among the 
clouds which flung themselves on it like a drab rnob of beggars on 
a silver coin, smearing it across the sky with their wet hulk into a 
dismal lurid smudge. The wind rocked the earth like a cross-grained 
nurse the cot of an unbeloved child. 

Makov sat on a seat holding a fuddled head in his hands, thinking 
dazedly of life’s cruel jests — the more a man hankers after the good 
things the worse does he get. 

Some one sat down beside him. He raised his head — ‘of course 
it was a girl, and it struck him that this was as it should be. Who, 
save a thief or a prostitute would accost a lonely man sitting in 
foul weather in sudi a desolate spot? 

They exchanged words, then walked for a long lime about' the 
streets of the town, and all the way Pavel, in a state of intoxication, 
spoke about his unhappy marriage, about his wife in whom he had 
failed to find a kindrod soul and to whom be could not unburden 
his heart. 

The girl said: 

“That often happens. . . 

“Often?” asked Pavel. “How do you know?” 

“Men often complain. ...” 

Pavel glanc^ at her face — -nothing much, the ordinary face of 
a street girl. 

Then, remembering his wife, he thought maliciously: 

“You’ve asked for it! Just watch me going with this here....” 

At her lodging he resumed his discourse on life, his thoughts, 
then he went to bed and fell asleep before she joined him. 

In the morning, looking rather sheepish, he drank lea with her, 
trying to avoid the girl’s eyes, and before leaving he offered her 
thirty-five kopeks — all that he had on him. 

But she calmly pushed his hand aside and said very distinctly: 

“What for? There’s no need.” 

He did not like the gesture and the words 'too struck him un- 
pleasantly. 

“Come, take it, please!” 

18-820 
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^*A11 ri^t!” she agreed, taking only two silver coins* Then, with! 
a shrug, she repeated: 

“Really — there^s no need. • , 

“Now she’ll invite me to drop in,” thought Pavel, getting into his 
^at. “Shell tell me her name, when she’s at home. . . 

Staring at the floor at a spot somewhere under his feet she said 
thoughtfully: 

“You spoke very well yesterday . . . about our sisterhood, us 
women. ...” 

These words flattered him, and for a moment stifled the sense of 
loathing she had aroused in him. Smiling apologetically he murmured ^ 

“Very glad you think so. . . . I was drunk — I don’t usually drink, 
you know. . . . Good-bye!” 

She held out her hand in silence. 

Out in the street he thought: 

“She did not ask me to come! Didn’t want to take the money — I 
wonder why?” 

He could not recollect what he had been saying and even her face 
was a vague blur. 

Approaching his house he thought with a mixed feeling of pleas- 
ure and regret: 

“If I met her again I wouldn’t recognize her ” 

Rain was falling in a drizzle, his coat was wet and clung heavily 
to his shoulders, his head ached and he was overcome by sleepiness. 

His wife met him in silence — she did not even glance at him. 
He sat long in a corner watching her kneading the dough with 
her stroi^ arms, and the engaging dimples coming and going in 
her elbows. She was so comely and firm of flesh. 

To break the ice he said: 

“Where’s Olga?” 

“Where indeed? Don’t you know it’s a holiday today with all 
gotad people — she’s gone to church with Grandpa. . . .” 

Pavel said amicably: 

“Really, I don’t see the point in that — why take the child out in 
the rain to such a stuffy place?” 

He stopped as it dawned on him that he had more than once 
replied in the very sam© words to a similar taunt. 

The dough squeaked under her hands and the table creaked. 
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“Should I tell her — ^this is what you’ve brought me la^ dYou see? 
See what you are driving me to — should I tell her?” 

Under the impulse of a sudden emotion he went up to her and 
liis hand on her round shoulder. 

“Keep your hands off!” she shouted, shaking his hand off and the 
angry colour swept in a deep flush over her face and neck. 

“Go to the devil — or I’ll smack your face for you!” 

She straightened up and patted her hair with doughy hands mak- 
ing it grey. 

Valek came in with Olga in his arms, took off his spectacles, and, 
with a gleam of hfe one eye, exclaimed: 

“God’s blessings. . . .” 

“Dadda, dadda!” cried the child. 

Pavel wanted to take her, then remembered where he had spent 
the night, and slouched out of the room lo wash his hands. 

All day hits wife gioused and snorted and his father-in-law scoffed 
and sneered without intermission: 

“Well, mister social-politician, why don't you munch some pie? 
Munch away till the final victory of the working class, when all the 
beggars’ll have pie to eat — that’s a good way off yet!” 

“At least you might slop nagging!” Pavel demurred. “Noth- 
ing’ll come of it anyway. . , /’ 

“That’s true!” agreed Valek. “You said it — notliing will come 
of it, . . .” 

After an interval of several minutes he resumed: 

“I’ve mended your boots — did you notice?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you pleased?” 

“Thanks.” 

“Dasha, pickle the thanks, will )ou, I’ll eat it when there’s noth- 
ing left in the pantry. . . .” 

The rain spattered against the windowpanes, the wind ran riot 
in the attic, swinging some object with a bang. A pine tree creaked 
over the house top, somewhere an unfastened wicket felammed loudly, 
a latch rattled, and the rain sang and sobbed as it dripped into the 
the water-butt. The room was pervaded by a gloom and the smell of 
ixiasted onions, leather and tar. 

3 8 * 
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Makov observed that his daughter sensed the prevailing atimos* 
phere — she gazed at every one with apprehensive, questioning eyes, and 
hejr face began to crumple up preparatory to bursting into tears. 

; “What’s going to happen to her?’’ he thought as he watched the 
child, feeling himself guilty before her. 

“Here, come to me girlie!** he called, holding out his arms. But 
when Olga jumped up to run to him her mother caught hold of her 
and shouted: 

“Don’t you dare!” 

Olga burst into tears, her little face buried in her mother’s lap, 
hut her mother sprang to her feet and pushed the child away into 
a comer; 

“Go to sleep, you brat! Don’t let me see anything more of 

you. . . 

Pavel too got up. His face burned, and a sharp chill ran up Ms 
spine. 

“If you dare,” he said, moving up to his wife, “ever again. . . .” 

His wife held up her face defiantly and urged him in a whisper 
iull of pain and hatred: 

“Hit me, come on! Hit me!’" 

Her father grabbed a last and danced around, yelling; 

*‘So that’s it, eh? There’s s-solidarity for yer!” 

Pavel thrust his wife aside, and ?ei7.ing his cap he rushed out. 

He ran under the rain, thinking in despair: 

“If he hadn’t butted in. I’d have. . , 

Streams of dirty water rushed to meet him, splashing his feel, 
and the wind drove the cold stinging spray of the autumn rain into 
his face. 

And now he was again in that girl’s room, sitting at the table, his 
sodden jacket thrown on the floor, waving one arm, rubbing his throat 
vwilh the other and speaking hurriedly: 

“I’m not a brute! I understand — she’s not to blame....” 

The girl darted anxio-usly about the room like a peg-top whipped 
into spurts of activity by an invisible hand. She was preparing the 
samovar, breaking firewood splinters across her knee, making a rus- 
tling noise with the charcoal, while behind her floated the ends of a 
shawl she had thrown over her bare shoulders. 
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**Yo\i see, Pve come to you — though I have comrades, but I foel 
ashamed to tell them about this — though I daresay they too have such 
days when everyone in the house torments one another — why? TeU 
me— why?** 

‘*How do I know?” he heard a low reply. 

“This rotten life eats into every one’s bones, into one’s heart — and 
one day you suddenly find your heart burning with a maddening, 
pain and hatred. . . 

The girl went up to him, lightly touched his shirt, and said, her 
eyes blinking: 

“You’re all wet — and I haven’t anything to give you.... What’s 
to be done?” 

“Don’t worry about it,” he said, seizing her hand. 

She gently extricated her fingers and went on solicitously: 

“You’ll catch a cold and get ill! That’s a bad thing for a work** 
ing man!” 

She went out into the passage and instantly reappeared with a 
coloured tattered garment which she warmed up over the samovar, 
urging the visitor in impersonal tones: 

“You change your things... this is a woman’s dress, but at 
least it’s dry. . . .” 

Throwing the shred of garment on the table she went out again 
into the passage. Makov followed her with his eyes, and his thoughts 
were hazy, like in a dream: 

“Fate! Fate? — what nonsense. For me it’s just a place to go to, 
and to her — it's all the same.” 

Bitter reproaches slithered up, squirming into his consciousness 
like the thin-lipj>cd whispers of his father-in-law: 

“Fed up, eh? Comrades? Why didn’t you go to your comrades 
in this difficult hour — why don’t you go to them? Aha-a! Ashamed, 
are yo-u?” 

He smoothed down his cropped hair and his lips twisted in a 
painful smile. 

“Why haven’t you changed?” asked the hostess in a business-like 
tone, looking in at the door. 

His wet clothes clung to his body with a disagreeable sensation 
of chilliness. Pavel swiftly tore them off and wxapped himself in 
the long woman’s dress. 
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‘That’s right, said the girl, ccaning in. 

“Do I look funny?’* he asked. 

“You do,*^ acquiesced the girl, 'but there was not the ghost of a 
smile on her face. 

Pavel for the first time subjected her to a close {unceremonious 
scnutiny. She had a stocky little figure, high cheek bones and slits 
of eyes. 

“It’s foinny, yet you don’t laugh!” he said, taking a look round. 

The little room was crowded with a bed, a table, two chairs, a 
cupboard, and, near the door, a big stove. In the front corner hung 
a little icon, above it a twig of pussy willow with a paper blossom. 
Gaiudy little pictures looked down from blackenied walls and cock- 
roaches crawiled over them with a rustling sound. Between the logs 
hung tufts of oaloum. The window w'as a tiny square of glass, dim 
with age. 

The girl, bonding over the samoviir, did not answer Pavel. 
He felt awkward and thought to himsK^lf with a feeling of ani- 
mosity: 

“Probably stupid.” 

Aloud he asked: 

“Is this the kitchen?” 

“Yes.” 

“Does any one else live in the house?” 

She placed the boiling samovar on the table, cut a big slice of 
rye bread and poured out the tea, speaking in a voice that was as 
low and monotonous as the sound of the rain outside : 

“Two old women live here — old maids. But they practically do 
no cooking at home, they make calls on rich acquaintances and have 
their meals there. Very often they don’t come home for the night. I’ve 
got nothing but bread— J’m sorry!” 

“I’m not hungry,” said Pavel, conscious of a growing sense of 
embarrassment. What had made him come here? 

Suddenly, before he realized it himself, he had asked, loudly 
and sternly; 

“Are you registered?” 

“Where?” 

“At the police?” 

She replied calmly: 
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“Yes, of course, my passport’s registered. I’m employed as 
oodk and housemaid. There’s nothing to do all day. . . 

Pavel felt there was something wrong here, something he cmiW 
not understand. 

“I didn’t mean that. . . 

She guessed. Her face with its high cheek bones darkened, her 
ayes closed entirely. 

“Oh,” she murmured, “I see. . . . My being on the boulevard yes- 
terday? No, I don't do that ” 

He didn’t believe it. He swung back on his chair, smiling, con- 
templating her — it amused him that she concealed her calling, he 
was both amused and sorry for her. 

The girl’s oblique eyes suddenly opened — ^they were blue and 
warm and agreeably lighted up her face with a slightly beautify** 
ing effect. 

“I went out yesterday just like that,” she was saying, breaking 
off pinches of bread and rolling them into little balls — “I felt so sick 
cf everything, and went out. Maybe I’d have thrown myself in the riv- 
er, but I caught sight of you. There, I thought, he’s a man and abo 
feels miserable! So I went up. And you started talking right aiway — 
could see you were very upset. I had a suspicion yon intended to do 
away with yourself loo. ... It happens every day — people shoot 
themselves, hang themselves. ...” 

He listened, still incredulous, making a mental note: 

“Went out. ... So I went up. . . . Not much of a talker. Uninterest- 
ing girl. . . 

And the girl went on talking in the same level lone, laconically. 
She was a Mordvinian, of a well-to-ido family, and had received a 
schooling — had attended the parish school. A fire ruined the family, 
her father went to Siberia to locJs. for land and never came back. 
She went to work as maid at the railway station — slie lived there 
for three years. The station-masler had a brollicr, he was the tele- 
graph operator. 

“When you speak you remind me of him.” 

Covering her c>cs with her light lashes she repeated with con- 
viction : 

“Yes, exactly like him ” 

“Where is he?’" asked Pavel. 
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**He^s been arrested,*^ 

There was no trace of sadness in her voice, but she twisted her 
neck queerly, her cheek bones looked suddenly drawn and her face 
puckered up like that of a dog about to whimper. 

Pavel no longer speculated whether she was to be believed or 
not—- he did not want to think of it. 

Suddenly she said loudly: 

‘T had a baby too ” 

‘The telegraph man’s?” 

“Yes. It was born dead.” 

“Was the telegraph man a good fellow?” 

She smiled broadly. 

“Y-yes. He used to speak very interesting, like you, hut he w^os 
all on his own — every one used to laugh at him. They took him alone* 
Me they kicked out.” 

The wind howled in the chimney like a homeless old dog. 

Life became an utter falsehood, and the deception, like a canker, 
gnn;ved at the roots of Pavel’s self-respect. 

He loved his wife, loved to take her large, healthy, warm body 
in his arms. The seductive appeal of her dark eyes exercised an 
irresistible power over him. 

Sometimes, when she was in one of her rare good moods, she 
spoke to him in a muffled voice, slightly through the nose: 

“What about going up to your wife, fondling her ,ind giving 
her a kiss, you sulky boy!” 

There were days and weeks when he almost forgot the dark decrepit 
little house on the outskirts of the town. The house itself, looking 
like a mud-hut sunk into the ground, with its two sightless windows, 
its moss-grown roof and the dark end of a room and its tenant — that 
mule, timid, nocturnal creature — all these memories melted away, 
became nothing, and if, at times, they rose to his mind like a cheer- 
less dream, Pavel thought with relief: 

“That’s all over!” 

At first he was strongly tempted to tell his wife about it — tell 
it to her in a way lhat would excite her sense of guilt, make her 
realize the danger which lay for both of them in their spiritual 
feud. 
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But he wes afraid to broach the subject. The hours when she Was 
sweet-tempered and lovable fled with such imperceptible speed, and 
whenever he approached a topic that had no immediate bearing on! 
the home, she would yawn languidly, satiated with his caresses, and 
stem the current of his speech with a drowsy: 

‘Tor goodness’ sake, don’t start harping on that string again. * . 

She would implore, command: 

“Love me without those words of yours. . . 

If he persisted a sullen furrow would settle between his wife’s 
brows, her eyes would grow bright and dry and she would urge him 
in a voice of irritation : 

“You drop all that, I tell you — remember you have children!' 
Goodness knows we have enough of those books at home — a whole 
shelf of 'em. ... A married man shouldn’t have anything to do with 
comrades and books. . . . Look how all the men with families have 
dropped out of it — they’re just working quietly, for their wives and 
children. Only Serdyukov with that Masha of his are still mixed up 
with your lot — hut how comes he to you. Why, last month he only 
brought home thirty-six rubles, he was fined twice. . . 

Jealously and zealously picking up all the scandal about the 
auburb she knew a good deal of bad about people, never spoke a 
good word about any one, and emptied sackfnlls of malicious, very 
often mendacious rubbish onto her husband's head with avid enjoy- 
ment and keen relish. 

“It’s not true, Dasha!” he hazarded a protest. 

She retorted querulously: 

“To be sure! Your comrades you believe, I know, but not your 
wife. . . 

Under the weiglit of h(;r speeches all the blood, as it were, was 
drained out of Pavel’s good intentions which, paralyzed and crushed, 
perished in a heart that had grown increasingly accustomed to 
remain silent to his wife. 

He listened to her speeches without saying anything, merely 
whistling softly to himself and musing gloomily: 

“She doesn’t understand. I wonder — ^won’t she ever understand?” 

He craved for a woman’s exquisite tenderness, pomclliing deep 
and brimming, something that w'O'uld help kindle the so-ul into a 
brighter flame while stirring the blood. But that caress for the soul he 
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iV b^n arrested*’’ 

There was no trace of sadness in her voice, but she twisted h«r;^ 
neck queerly, her cheek bones looked suddenly drawn and her face 
puckered up like that of a dog about to whimper* 

Pavel no longer speculated whether she was to be believed or 
iiOt—be did not want to think of it. 

Suddenly she said loudly: 
had a baby too ” 

*The telegraph man’s?” 

“Yes. It was born dead.” 

“Was the telegraph man a good fellow?” 

She smiled broadly. 

“Y-yes. He used to speak very interesting, like you, hut he was 
all on his own — every one used to laugh at him. They took him aloiie.- 
Me they kicked out.” 

The wind howled in the chimney like a homeless old dog. 

Life became an utter falsehood, and the deception, like a canker, 
gnawed at the roots of Pavel’s self-respect. 

He loved his wife, loved to take her large, healthy, warm body 
in his arms. The seductive appeal of her dark eyes exercised an 
irresistible power over him. 

Sometimes, when she was in one of her rare good moods, she 
spoke to him in a muffled voice, slightly through the nose: 

“What about going up to your wife, fondling her and giving 
her a kiss, you sulky boy!” 

There were days and weeks when he almost forgot the dark decrepit 
little house on the outskirts of the town* The house itself, looking 
like a mud-hut sunk into the ground, with its two sightless windows, 
its moss-grown roof and the dark end of a room and its tenant — that 
mule, timid, nocturnal creature — all these memories melted away, 
became nothing, and if, at times, they rose to his mind like a cheer- 
less dream, Pavel thought with relief: 

“Thai’s all over!” 

At first he was strongly tempted to tell his wife about it — tell 
it to her in a way that would excite her sense of guilt, make her 
realize the -danger which lay for both of them in their spiritual 
feud. 
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But he was afraid to broach the subject. The houw when «h<^ mm 
aweet-tempered and lovable fled with such imperceptible spe^, and 
whenever he approached a topic that had no immediate beanng dni 
the home, she would yawn languidly, satiated with his caresses, and 
stem the current of his speech with a drowsy: 

*Tor goodness’ sake, don’t start harping on that string again.#,.” 

She would implore, command: 

*‘Love me without those words of yours. ...” 

If he persisted a sullen furrow would settle between his wifeV 
brows, her eyes would grow bright and dry and she would urge him 
in a voice of irritation: 

“You drop all that, I tell you — remember you have children! 
Goodness knows we have enough of those books at home — a whole* 
shelf of 'em. ... A married man shouldn’t have anything to do with 
comrades and books. . . . Look how all the men with families have 
dropped out of it — they’re just working quietly, for their wives and 
children. Only Serdyukov with that Masha of his are still mixed up 
with your lot — but how comes he to you. Why, last month he only 
brought home thirty-six rubles, he was fined twice. ...” 

Jealously and zealously picking up all the scandal about the 
suburb she knew a good deal of bad about people, never spoke a 
good word about any one, and emptied sackful Is of malicious; very 
often mendacious rubbish onto her husband’s head with avid enjoy* 
ment and keen relish. 

“It’s not true, Dasha!” he hazarded a protest. 

She retorted querulously: 

be sure! Your comrades you believe, I know, but not your 
wife. . . .” 

Under the weight of her speetjhes all the blood, as it were, was 
drained out of Pavel’s goo<d intentions which, paralyzed and crushed, 
perished in a heart that had gro^vn increasingly acoustomed to 
remain silent to his wife. 

He listened to her speccdies without saying anything, merely 
whistling softly to himself and musing gloomily: 

“She doesn’t understand, I wonder — won’t she ever understand?” 

He craved for a woman’s exquisite tenderness, something deep 
and brimming, something that would help kindle the soul into a 
brighter flame while stirring the blood. But that caress for the soul he 
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had Iq s€^ on the outskirts of the town^ from the iigl)r Mordvinian girl 
Lrizi4 eviniced an ability, and obviously a pleasure, in listeniaag to* 
hia jatories aboutt life and his dreams of the future* It was pleasant to see 
a person sitting opposite you and greedily taking in your every word 
like a person gulping air after having recovered from a deep swoon* 

, , In her dry bosom, too, tliere lived something that was alien and 
inscrutable to Pavel — it was as though a little grey bird sang there 
at times. 

“Do you go to church?” she once asked him, nestling up to him. 

“No, you set*-. . . 

Pavel explained to her at great length and with warmth why 
he did not go to church, but when he had finished the girl said 
quietly: 

“It works out the same way: you speak about peace on earth and 
in church too they pray for ‘peace throughout the world. . . ” 

“No, w^ait a minute! I speak about the struggle ” 

“But that’s what the struggle’s for, to bring peace everywhere, . . 

He argued with her again, igrowing excited, waving his arms, 
hitting the table with his fist, and waxing more enilhusiaistic as the 
realization dawned on him with a thrill of pleasure that he w-as 
expressing his ihoughts with igrowing ease, and eloquence. 

The Mordvinian girl retorted with quiet obstinacy: 

“No, I love it when the priest says in his deep voice: ‘Tlie jieace 
of the Lord unto ye all.’ I don’t care who says it, as long as people 
hear the w^ords of peace!” 

And standing close to him, looking into his eyes, she spoke 
softly and fearfiully: 

“You just look — every one’s bad tempered, everyw'here people 
are fighting! In the pubs and in the markets — levery where. If they 
begin to play, they’ll end up by fighting. Even in church people are 
lo-uchy, quarrel over places. Little children are beaten. People are 
arrested and hung. And how many are killed! The police beat people 
terribly! But people beat one another too — it’s just purely out of 
spite, they beat one another! Tlmt lime I wanted to do that out of 
spite, I got furious with myself — wdiat are you living for, you 
wretch? There aren’t any good people, and that makes it so awful. 
Maybe there are a few — one here, another there — they’re hardly 
noticeable. . • 
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He lawgbed at her, kit her worda were tittered ao iddb 

^ut a shadow of pretension or presuimption that they roused in 
Iteart a feeling of indulgence towards her and dxcw them together 
by a delicate thread of understanding stretdied between her unasamn* 
ing faith and his stem knowledge. 

Many times did he revert to this su'bject, humorously and seri- 
ously, but always he met a supple resistance — she neither protested 
nor let herself be persuaded by his arguments. 

“You’re looking too far ahead — you want too much!” he said 
with a laugh. “You and I won’t see peace, our lives will pass ill 
struggle. . . 

She pondered this and replied: 

“If you know tomorrow’s going to be good, the bad things 
today are not so very frightening, and they dorft seem so pow- 
erful. . . 

At times, when sitting in Liza’s room, Pavel would think of hia 
wife, and his hands would become limp, his heart — i&uffused with 
bittcniess and gall, and he would grow cold, and reproach himself in 
shame and anger: 

“Call yourself a progressive man and all the rest of it. A denounce 
er of bourgeois immorality, and here you are. . . 

From this disturbing thought, however, he was diverted by many 
otlicr thoughts that ran deep and wide, thoughts that were stili hazy 
and which he was eageT to speak about. Again and again he unfolded 
to Liza the burden of his heart and spoke about his wife, of how he 
loved her and yet how difficult it was for him to get along without 
her, Liza. 

“I can’t speak to an) body like I do to you. It seems that there is 
always something in a man which he can tell only to a wximari — yet 
I can’t tell my wife. Neither can I tell my comrades. ... It’s awkward 
somehow, one feels ashamed to talk about himself, but you must get 
it off your chest!” 

She stroked his head wnlh a rough palm and the long fingers of 
a thin hand, listening to what he said. 

“I tried talking about it, but people answer in a bookish way — I 
can read books myself. People are shy to speak frankly about them- 
selves. ... I suppose many people have the same troubles that I have, 
things that are not written anywhere except in the heart, things one 
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id ashamed to utter, but which have got to be said, otherwise it’s 
torture!” % 

He gazed into a pair of shining blue eyes and forgot that those 
narrow eyes were set at an oblique angle. Liza’s hand trembled oit 
his head, on his shoulder, responsive to his agitation. 

He sat her on his knees and with a heartache and passion that 
sw'ept over him in a sudden wave he kissed her rough hot cheeks 
and lips. 

‘‘Never mind, dearest,” she whispered with ever widening eyes. 
‘Tfou’ll get over it, it’ll pass, ...” 

Sometimes he would fall fast asleep with his head on her lap, 
while she would sit motionless until it was time to waken him, strok- 
ing his cropped head softly like a loving nurse. 

...Pavel would bring a newspaper with him, unfold the closely 
printed sheet on the table, and bending over it read with a certain 
degree of solemnity about tlie comrades in Europe and the whole 
world, about dieir untiring efforts and struggle, would speak about 
the leaders of the party, and the indefatigable fighters in the daily war* 

She sat motionless, quietly and rarely asking him a question, 
but Pavel was sure the girl understood everything. 

He noticed that when heroes or teachers were mentioned her face 
grew oddly tense and her blue eyes gleamed like those of a child 
listening to a fairy tale. At times this fixed stare was disconcerting, 
reminding him of the gaze of a sagacious faithful dog deeply ponder- 
ing over something that was intelligible only to its own dumb ferine 
soul. At moments such as these he had the impression that this soft- 
spoken thick-set girl was quietly capable of doing anything. . . . 

Very often she asked: 

“What name did you say?” 

After a pause she distinctly repeated the name, asking once more: 

“How will it be in Russian?” 

“I don’t know. We haven’t got such names.” 

“Didn’t we have such holy martyrs?” she queried, incredulous 
and dejected. 

Pavel burst out laughing. 

“Holy martyrs arc not in our line, my dear girl ! We live in hell, 
they don’t breed there. ...” 

“They will!” Liza once declared. 
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That ejcclaination sounded very queer, like the first stroke of a 
bell after midnight heralding the birth of a new day amid the leite- 
iirous night. Pavel looked into his friend’s face, but he found noth^ 
ing unusual there. He remained thoughtful for a moment, then asked: 

*‘What makes you ask their names?” 

She bent her head without replying. Then he tenderly raised her 
bead and pursued laughingly: 

“Maybe you intend to pray for them, eh?” 

“What of it,” she said, “so I do. Only I pray without the namea, 
just simply: please God help those who are doing good to people! 
You can laugh, I don’t care.” 

“It’s useless, Liza!” 

“Every one tries to help good people to the best of his ability.” 

“That’s no good, Liza! No, you’ve got to learn another way of 
helping. . . 

“I will, when I learn. . . 

And nestling close to him she said: 

“It doesn’t matter, does it? It can’t hurt them, can it?” 

Pavel put his arm around her and said nothing, his thoughts 
dwelling on vague but significant things. 

His comrades noticed that he was keeping some of his time from 
them and his wife and spending it elsewhere, but tJipy held -their 
peace, pretending to believe his explanations. 

Only Serdyukov, the jovial foundry man, one day asked him: 

“I see you’ve got yourself a lady-love too Pavel, eh?” 

The question took him unawares and in his confusion be 
asked : 

“Who else?” 

Pock-marked shaggy-haired Serdyukov threw up his scorched 
hands with a guffaw. 

“I caught you properly there! What do you say to that? Look 
out, I’ll tell your wife now....” 

“No, don’t say anything!” Pavel said gravely, 

“Whafll you give me? Give me a book — give me Nekrassov, 
eh?” 

“I won’t. But I’ll tell her myself. . . 

Serdyukov stared at him in amazement 
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‘Tou’H tell her? Your wife?” 

‘‘Well, yes.” 

“What for?” 

: “Fd better!” 

Serdyukov knitted a furrowed brow, glanced aside and sighed. 

“It’s that serious, then? Well, that’s good! Every one can see 
she’s not your eqfual. She was born a philistine, it’s in her bonesL 
You can’t wash a black horse white — ^and it’s not worth wasting 
rime over. . . 

“He doesn’t understand,” thought Pavel. 

“You don’t love her,” he said quietly. 

“You said it!” retorted Serdyukov with a tinge of irony. “I don’t — 
I love another. . . 

Then Pavel asked: 

“Are you in the same boat?” 

“What boat? Oh, yes....” 

The foundry man said soberly, with a humourless smile: 

“Yes, brother. I’m in the same fix!” 

Pavel looked at him in astonishment and offered the comment: 

“How is that? Don’t you get along together ... isn’t your wife 
a comrade to you. . . .” 

“ITiat’s just the point — she is a comrade!” said Serdyukov mo- 
rosely. That’s the trouble— she coughs all the time something 
terrible, that comrade of mine — she’s fading away. . . .” 

They were chatting in the factory yard by a soot-covered wall 
and somewhere above their heads a steam exhaust was spluttering 
angrily all the time: 

“Puff, puff. . . .” 

The soot-laden air was filled with groaning, tecreeching, grating 
sounds, the roaring of the furnace and the clank of iron. 

“Two childHbirths in three years,” Serdyukov was growling mood- 
ily, rolling himself a cigarette. “And that, it appears, is a thing 
that people of our class can’t afford. The doctor advises abstinence. 
Well, I began trying to keep away from her — out of pity. It was the 
devil to pay, I can tell you brother. Well, I kept away from her so 
long until I ran into a place I shouldn’t have run into! I guess there’ll 
be trouble brewing for me. And there’s no turning back — .the way 
is blocked. Turning back! — it means nothing anyway! My wife’s 
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got to go to live in the cotnitry, not bear children. CbiMmi are 
not for oa, it lodb like, my dear fellow. What is for ufe 
anyway?” 

He looked round at the piles of scrap iron, the coal bUck^ned 
earth and the roofs of the factory buildings emitting smoke and 
steam, 

‘‘They’ve walked off with our ball all right. And we haven^t got 
a single trump to play back — -pretty rotten, Pavel!” 

He threw his cigarette end over his shoulder and went into ius 
shop. Pavel had never seen him like that before, walking with bent 
head and looking nervously about him as diooigh fearing a sudden 
attack. And when he was swallowed in the black jaws of the foundry 
shop Pavd remembered what a gay lark he had been, a laughter-lov- 
ing wag, enthusiastic theatre-goer and singer, and Pavel fell deep in 
thought. It seemed to him that somebody else had been, speaking to 
him just now, somebody more intimate than the Serdyukov of old. 
This was the first time he had heard a comrade speak so simply of 
the things that preyed on his mind, and standing at his lathe Pavel 
thought: 

“He’ll (understand me now, I’ll have to get on closer terms with 
him. It’s no good, living the way I do. . . 

His intentions were not carried out. Within less than a week Ser- 
dyukov was picked up among the bushes by die brickyard — he had 
been cruelly beaten up by somebody and was confinedi to hospital 
for a long time. 

“What a life!” Pavel was saying, pacing up and down the room 
in his home. “I’m sorry for him, so terribly sorry you can’t imagine, 
Dasha! He’s such a fine chap ” 

He sat down beside her, and dropping his voice, continued: 

“D’you know he recently spoke to me about his wife. . . 

“He’d have better kept his mouth shut, the rotter!” muttered 
Dasha. “D’you think I don’t know why he got that beating?” 

“Look here, Dasha!” 

“Of course, you’re ready to find excuses for every scoundrel, 
once he’s a comrade of yours. . . 

He said sternly: 

“Darya! There are no scoundrels among my comrades!” 

“Don’t shout!” 
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Despite the resistance of her elbows he put his arms round fais 
wife and told her about Serdyukov. She was very amused at first, 
tlien pushing her husband away in indignation she began to scold: 

“Oh, you miserable devils! D’you mean to say that Marya knew 
all about these goings on?” 

: “Don’t you get it into your head to tell her!” Pavel cried in alarm. 

“Ah, that I will! Damn it if I won’t tell her!” exclaimed Dasha 
with a grim smile. “Thai’s where their learning has brought them, 
aobundrels! Sorry for his wife, indeed — bears children too often — 
what d’you think of that, eh? Ugh!” 

When her ire was roused she had a way of throwing her head up, 
breathing heavily through her nose, while her nostrils dilated and 
<iuivered like those of a horse. This made her all the more seductive, 
hut it also repelled Pavel, stirring within him a savage rancour. He 
would like to see her ill and wretched and cowed, or a beggar walk- 
ing the streets in filthy rags, bowing humbly and begging for alms 
from Serdyukov’s wife — that s-hrewd subtle woman — from the people 
who were so alien to her heart, the dark, heavy oval thing that was 
like a ball of iron, 

Saturday evening found Pavel in Liza’s room, speaking softly: 

“They’ve brought men to such a state when even the good and 
human that’s in a man is looked on as dirt. A noose has been tied 
round my very soul — I don’t know how I’ll throw it off! I love that 
woman, and my daughter, too, of course — but what can she give my 
daughter? And I can’t live without you, Liza. Ah, Mordvinian laes, 
you’ve a lovely soul, it’s my friend you are. . . .” 

She listened to him with drooping head, and gravely, quietly 
inserted her laconic remarks: 

“I don’t know what you’ll do. I can’t think of any way to help 
you. . . .” 

But she did think of a way. 

Once, feeling depressed after a new quarrel with his father-in- 
law and his wife, Pavel plodded wearily through the quiet streets 
of the town past fences, heavily locked gates and dark windows be- 
hind which the spring night lay hid from tlie cold light of the moon. 

“One side, the other side!” he thought to himself, stepping into 
the light and back again into the shadows of the trees and houses. 
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to hell with it all! It’s got to be life as I want it, or love ito she 
wants it. Fm for life.. .. Fra fed up!” 

He walked with difficulty, his feet seemed to flounder in the 
shadows as if they were quicksands or a quagmire. He crossed to the 
other side of the street that was all bathed in the pale moonlight. 

The town dropped reluctantly into the uneasy sleep of vernal 
night, but dark figures still roamed the streets like men after a hope- 
less quest. A black rider rode past swaying in his saddle, and the 
horse’s hoofs struck two bluish sparks out of the roadway. 

A burly policeman was leading a long-haired workman with a 
strap on his head. The latter lurched from side to side, raised his hand 
in a threatening gesture and buzzed like an enormous bumble-bee: 

“Fll sh-show you, j-just wait and sh-shee. . . 

A post office official went by arm in arm with a willowy young 
lady, leaving a curious train of words in his wake: 

“Just a little bit open, and nobody can go through ” 

Dogs emitted sleepy little yelps as diey thrust their muzzles 
through the gales; the church watchman leisurely struck the hours: 
he would strike once and wait until the sound melted in the blue air, 
like a teardrop in a bowl of cold water. 

“Ten,” counted Pavel. 

He conjured up the little Mordvinian girl in a grey skirt and a 
yellow blouse with lace in front. She had three blouses, and all were 
different shades of yellow and all loo short for her. When she raised 
her arms the ends would slip out of her waistband, and when she 
bent her body one could glimpse a strip of homespun chemise of 
country linen. Her skirt too sat awkwardly on her, awry. 

“Her hair’s nice,” he reminded himself, feeling a desire to find 
in Liza something equal to his wife’s beauty. 

“Lovely hair, so soft. Her eyes too. Very sweet. . . 

An inner voice protested: 

“She’s got bony knees. Shoulders too ” 

. . .Darkness gazed at him from the window of Liza’s room. He 
pressed his face against the pane and began drumming on the little 
ventilator window as he always did. There was a long silence, and 
then a strange feeble voice came through the ventilator: 

“Who d’you want?” 

“Is Liza at home?” 
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There oame a muffled reply: 

“She doesn’t live here.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“She’s gone.” 

“When did she go?” 

“Four days ago. Be gone now.” 

“Wait a minute!” said Pavel loudly, his chest pressed against the* 
wall of the house. “Didn’t she leave me any message?” 

“Who’ll you be?” 

“Makov — Pavel Makov.” 

“There’s a note for you — here. I’ll push it through the window. . . 

‘ A light flashed for a moment and went out. 

There was another flash of light and the window glimmered like 
a big yellow face marred by a black diagonal scar. 

The while corner of a rustling slip of paper was thrust out of 
the window. Pavel seized it, unfolded it, and by the dim light of the 
window he read in big sprawling characters; 

“Pavel Mitrich, my dear man. f love you very much but it will 
be bad as it is with your wife just the same. Because I have begun 
to grow jealous of her and I hate her and it’s the same thing for you 
again therefore I am going away I don’t know where Lizavela.” 

He crushed the note in his hand, but instantly spread it out 
again, looked onc^ more at the straggling lines, tore it into shreds 
and said to himvself with a sneer: 

‘‘Couldn’t think of anything belter, ugly bitch. . , 

He slowly let the pieces flutter to the ground as he gazed out at 
the field, empty and desolate like his heart gripped by a sudden terror. 

“Silly girl. . . .” 

Very quietly he retraced his steps, rubbing the fences with hi^ 
shoulder, and sadly muttering: 

“Oh, l>iza. where have you gone?. . 
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It was in ’92 the famine year, between Sukhum and Ochemchiry, 
on the river Kodor, not far from the coast — hollow sounding above 
the merry ripple of the glittering mountain stream I heard the rob 
ing sea. 

Autumn, Small, yellowed bay leaves were darting hither and 
thither in the white surf of die Kodor like nimble salmon-trout, I was 
sitting on the high stony bank overlooking the river and thinking 
that the gulls and cormorants were also, probably, taking the leaves 
for fish and being fooled — and that was why they were screaming so 
plaintively over there, on the right, beyond the trees, where the 
waves were lapping the shore. 

The chestnut trees spreading above me were decorated with gold — 
at my feet lay numerous leaves that looked like hands severed from 
human wrists. The branches of the hornbeam on the opposite bank 
were already bare and hung in the air like a (orn net. Inside the net, 
as if caught in it, hopped a yellow and red mountain woodpecker, 
tapping at the bark of the trunk with its black beak, driving out the 
insects, which were at once gobbled up by those guests from the 
north — the agile tomtits and grey nut-hatches. 

On my left, smoky clouds hung low over the mountain tops, 
tlireatening rain, and causing shadows to glide across the green 
slopes on which the boxwood trees grew, and where, in the hollows 
of the ancient beeches and lindens, one can find the “grog honey”^ 
which in the days of old nearly sealed the fate of the troops of Pom- 
peius the Great. It knocked a whole legion of the Roman ironsides 
off their feet with its inebriating sweetness. The wild bees make this 
honey from the pollen of bay and azalea blossoms, and “wayfarers*^ 
scoop it from the hollows and eat it, spreading it on their lavash — 
flat cakes made from wheat flour. 

This is what I was doing, sitting on the stones under a chestnut 
tree, frightfully stung by an angry bee — I dipped my bread into my 
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tea can, filled with honey, and ate, meanwhile admiring the idle 
play of the tired autumn sun. 

The Caucasus in the autumn is like the interior of a magnificent 
cathedral which the great sages — being also great sinners — built to 
hide their shame for their past from prying eyes. They built a vast 
temple of gold, turquoise and emerald, and hung the mountain 
sides with the finest carpets embroidered in silk by the Turkmen 
in Samarkand and Shemaha; they plundered the whole world and 
brought all their loot here as a gift to the sun, as much as to say: 

“Thine — from Thine — to Thee!” 

... I saw a vision of long-bearded, hoary giants, large-eyed like 
merry children, descending from the mountainis, beautifying the 
earth, scattering their multi-coloured treasures with a lavish hand, 
covering the mountain tops with thick layers of silver and the ter- 
races with the living fabric of a vast variety of trees — and under 
their* hands this patch of heaven-blessed earth was endowed with 
enchanting beauty. 

It’s a fine job — being a man in this world! What wonderful 
things one sees! How the heart is stirred by pleasure almost akin 
to pain in one’s calm contemplation of beauty! 

Yes, it’s true, sometimes you find it hard. Your breast is filled 
with burning hatred, and grief greedily sucks the blood from your 
heart — but this cannot last for ever. Even the sun often looks down 
On men in infinite sadness: it has laboured so hard for them, and 
what wretched manikins they have turned out to be! ... 

Of course, there’s a lot of good ones — but they need repair, or 
better still, to be made all over again. 

. . . Above the bushes on my left I saw dark heads bobbing; bare- 
ly perceptible above the murmur of the waves and the rippling 
sounds of the river. I heard human voices — those were the “starv- 
ing” on their way from Sukhum, where they had been building a 
road, to Ochemchiry, in the hope of getting another job. 

I knew them — they were from Orel. I had worked with them in 
Sukhum and we had been paid off together the day before. I had 
left before them, at night, so as to reach the seashore in time to see 
the sunrise. 

They were four muzhiks and a young peasant woman with high 
cheekbones; she was pregnant, her huge abdomen protruded upward ; 
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she had bluish^ey eyes, seemingly bulging with fright. I could «eo 
her head above the bushes too, covered with a yellow kerchief, 
nodding like a sunflower in full bloom swaying in the wind. Her 
husband had died in Sukhum from overeating himself with fruit. 
I had lived in the same hutment with these people: from the good 
old Russian habit they had complained about their misfortunes so 
much, and so loiudly, that their lamentations must have been heard 
a good five versts away. 

They were dull people, crushed by sorrow, which had torn them 
from their native, worn out, barren soil and had swept them like 
autumn leaves to this place, where the strange, luxuriant clime 
amazed and dazzled them, and where the hard conditions of labour 
had finally broken them. They gazed at everything about Ihem, 
blinking thedr sad, faded eyes in perplexity, smiling pitifully to 
each other and saying in low voices: 

“Ai-e-e ... what a soil!” 

“The stuff just shoots up!” 

“Ye-e-es ... but still . . . it’s very stony.” 

“It’s not so good, you have to admit.” 

And then they recalled Kobili Lozhok, Sukhoi Con, Mokrenki— 
their native villages, where every handful of earth contained the 
ashes of their forefathers; they remembered it, it was fanuliar and 
dear to them, they had watered it with the sweat of their brows. 

There was another woman with them — tall, upright, with a chest 
as flat as a board, a heavy jaw and dull, squinting eyes as black as coal. 

In the evening she, together with the woman in the yellow ker- 
chief, would go a little distance behind the hutment, scjuat down on 
a heap of stones, and resting her chin in the palm of her hand and 
inclining her head to the side, would sing in a high-pitched angr>' 
voice: 

Beyond the village churchyard^ 

Among the bushes green^ 

On the yellow sand Vll spread 
My shawl so white and clean 
And there Pll wait,,,. 

Until my darling comes , , . . 

And when he comes . . . . 
ril greet him heartily . . . . 
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Usually the one in die yellow kerchief would sit silently lookings 
down at her abdomen; but sometimes she would suddenly join in 
and in a deep, drawling, masculine voice would sing the words of 
the sad refrain: 

Oh my darling . . . . 

My dear darling 

/ am not fated . . . . 

To see thee more . . . . 

In the black, suffocating darkness of the southern night, these wail- 
ing voices awakened in me the memory of the snowy wilderness of the 
north, of the shrieking blizzard, and the howling of the wolves. . . . 

Later the cross-eyed woman was struck down by fever and she 
was carried to the town on a canvas stretcher — on the way she sliiv- 
cred and moaned, and the moaning sounded as if she was continu- 
ing her song about the churchyard and the sand. 

. . . The head in the yellow kerchief dived below the biish and 
vanished. 

I finished my breakfast, covered the honey in my tea can with 
leaves, tied up my knapsack and leisurely followed in the track of 
the other people, tapping the firm ground witli my cornel- wood 
walking stick. 

And so, there 1 was on tlie narrow, grey strip of road. On my 
right heaved the deep blue sea. It looked as though thousands of 
invisible carpenters were planing it with their planes, and the white 
shavings rustled on the beach, blown there by the wind, which was 
moist, warm and fragrant, like the breath of a robust woman. A 
I'urkish felucca, listing heavily to port, was gliding towards Sukhum, 
its sails puffed out like the fat cheeks of the pompous road engi- 
neer in Sukhum — a most important fellow. For some reason he 
always said *‘shoot oop” for “shut up,’’ and “mebbe” for “may be.” 

“Shoot oop! Mebbe you think you can fight, but in two ticks Til 
have you hauled off to the police station!” 

He used to take a delight in having people dragged off to the 
police station, and it is good to think that by now the worms in 
his grave must have eaten his body right down to the bones. 

, . . How easy it was to walk! Like treading on air. Pleasant 
thoughts, brightly-clad reminiscences, sang in soft chorus in my 
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memory. These voices in my soul were like the white-crested waves 
of the sea — on the surface; deep do\vn, however, my soul was calm. 
The bright and joyous hopes of youth swam leisurely, like mlvery 
fish in the depths of the sea. 

The road led to the seashore, winding its way nearer and near- 
■er to the sandy strip that was lapped by the waves — the bushes too 
seemed to be striving to get a glimpse of the sea and swayed over 
the ribbon of road as if nodding greetings to the blue expanse. 

The wind was blowing from the mountains — threatening rain, 

... A low moan in the bushes — a human moan, which always 
goes to the heart. 

Pushing the bushes apart I saw the woman in the yellow ker- 
chief sitting with her back against the trunk of a walnut tree; her 
head was dropped on one shoulder, her mouth was contorted, her 
eyes bulged with a look of insanity. She was. supporting her huge 
abdomen with her hands and breathing with such unnatural effort 
that her abdomen positively leapt convulsively. The woman moaned 
fiiiritly, exposing her yellow wolfish teelli. 

“What’s the matter? Did somebody hit you?” I asked, bending 
.over her. She rubbed one bare foot against the other in the grey dust 
like a fly cleaning itself and, rolling her heavy head, she gasped; 

“Go away! . . . Ain’t you got no shame? ... Go away! . . 

I realized what was the matter — I had seen something like this 
before — of course I was scared and skipped back into the road, but 
the woman uttered a loud prolonged shriek, her bulging eyes seemed 
XO burst and tears rolled down her flushed and swollen cheeks. 

This coxnpelled me to go back lo her. I threw my knapsack, 
kettle and lea can to the ground, lay the woman flat on her back 
and was about to bend her legs at the knees when she pushed me 
away, punched me in the face and chest and turning over, she crept 
off on all fours deeper into the bushes, grunting and growling like 
a she-bear: 

“Devil! . . . Beast!” 

Her arms gave way and she dropped, striking her face on the 
ground. She shrieked again, convulsively stretching her legs. 

In the heat of the excitement I suddenly remembered all I had 
known about this business, I turned the woman over on her back 
and bent up her legs — ^the chorion was already visible. 
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*‘Lie still, it’s coming!” I said to her. 

I ran to the beach, rolled up my sleeves, washed my hands and 
returned, ready to act as midwife. 

The woman writhed like birch-bark in the flames. She tapped 
the ground around her with the palms of her hands and tearing up 
handfuls of faded grass she wanted to stuff it into her mouth; and 
in doing so she dropped earth on to her frightful, inhumanly con- 
torted face and into her wild, bloodshot eyes — -and now the chorion 
burst and the child’s head appeared. I had to restrain the convul- 
sive jerking of her legs, help the child emerge, and see that she did 
not stuff grass into her distorted mouth. . . . 

We swore at each other a bit — she through her clenched teeth, 
and I in a low voice; she from pain and, perhaps, from shame. I 
from embarrassment and heartrending pity for her. . . . 

“Oh Lord! Oh Lord!” she cried hoarsely. Her livid lip? were 
bitten through, there was foam at the corners of her mouth, and 
from her eyes, which seemed suddenly to have faded in the sun, 
flowed those abundant tears of a mother’s unbearable pain. Her 
whole body was taut, as if it were being torni in two. 

“Go . . . away . . . you . . . devil !” 

She kept pushing me away with her feeble, seemingly dislocated 
arms. I said to her appealingly: 

“Don’t be a fool! Try, try hard. It’ll be over soon.” 

My heart was lorn with pity for her, it seemed to me that her 
tears had splashed into my eyes. I felt as if my heart would burst. 
I wanted to shout, and I did shout: 

“Come on! Hurry up!” 

And lo — a tiny human being lay in my arms — as red as a beet- 
root. Tears streamed from my eyes, but through the tears I saw 
that this tiny red creature was already discontented with the world, 
kicking, struggling and yelling, although it was still lied to its 
mother. It had blue eyes, its funny little nose looked squashed on 
its red, crumpled face, and its lips were moving as it bawled: 

“Ya-a-a-ah. . . . Ya-a-a-ah.” 

Its body was so slimy that I was afraid it would slip out of my 
arms. I was on my knees looking into its face and laughing — laugh- 
ing with joy at the sight of him . . . and I forgot what had to be 
done next 
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“Cut the cord . . . the mother whispered. Her eyes were closed* 
Her face was haggard and grey, like that of a corpse, her livid lip® 
barely moved as she said: 

“Cut it . . . with your knife* . . 

But somebody in the hut had stolen my knife — so I bit the navel 
cord through with my teeth. The child yelled in a real, Orel bass 
voice. The mother smiled. I saw her eyes miraculously revive, and 
a blue flame burned in their bottomless depths. Her dark hand 
groped in her skirt, searching for her pocket, and her blood-stained, 
bitten lips moved. 

“I’ve ... no ... strength. ... Bit of tape ... in my pocket . . . 
tie up . . . navel,” she said. 

I found the piece of tape and tied up the child’s navel. The moth- 
er smiled still more happily; that smile was so bright that it 
almost dazzled me. 

“Put yourself straight while I go and wash him,” I said. 

“Take care. Do it gently now. Take care,” she muttered anx- 
iously. 

But this red manikin didn’t need gentle handling. He waved his 
fists and yelled as if challenging me to fight: 

“Ya-a-a-ah ... ya-a-a-ah.” 

“Thai’s it! That’s it, little brother! Assert yourself. The neigh- 
bours will pull your head off if you don’t,” I warned him. 

He emitted a particularly savage yell at the first impact of the 
surf which splashed us both, but when I began to slap his chest and 
back he screwed up his eyefe, and he struggled and shrieked as wave 
after wave washed his body. 

“Go on, yell! Yell at the top of your lungs! Show ’em you come 
from Orel!” I shouted encouragingly. 

When I brought him back to his mother she was lying on the 
ground with her eyes cloised again, biting her lips from the fits of 
after-pain; but amidst her groaning and moaning I heard her whis- 
per: 

“Give . . . give him ... to me.” 

“He can wait!” 

“No! Give ... him to ... me!” 

She unbuttoned her blouse with trembling uncertain hands. I 
helped her to uncover her breast, which nature had made fit to feed 
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^twenty children, and put the struggling Oreliw to her warm body. 
The Orelian understood at once what was coming and stopped yeU* 
ing. 

‘‘Holy Virgin, Mother of God,” the mother muttered with a sigh, 
rolling her dishevelled head from side to side on the knapsack. 

Suddenly she uttered a low shriek, fell silent again, and then 
opened her inexpressively beautiful eyes — the sacred eyes of a mother 
who has just given birth to a child. They were blue, and they gazed 
into the blue sky. A grateful, joyful smile gleamed and melted in 
them. Raising her weary arm the mother slowly crossed herself and 
her child. . . . 

■‘Bless you, Holy Virgin, Mother of God. . , . Oh , . . bless you, . . 

The light in her eyes died out again. Her face again assumed 
that haggard hue. She remained silent fora long time, scarcely breath- 
ing. But suddenly she said in a firm, matter-of-fact tone: 

“Laddie, untie my bag.” 

I untied the bag. She looked hard at me, smiled faintly, and 
1 thought I saw a blush, ever so faint, pass over her hollow cheeks 
and perspiring brow. 

“Go oil a little way,” she said. 

“Take care, don’t disturb yourself loo much,” 1 warned her. 

“All right.... All right.... Go away!” 

I retired into the bushes nearby. I fell very tired, and it seemed 
as lliough beautiful birds were singing softly in my heart — and to- 
gether with the unceasing murmur of the sea this singing sounded 
so good that I thought I could listen to it for a whole year. . . . 

Somewhere, not far away, a brook was bubbling — it sounded like 
the voice of a girl telling her friend about her lover. . . . 

A head rose above the bushes, covered with a yellow kerchief, 
already tied, in the regular way. 

“Hey! What’s this? You’ve got up rather soon, haven’t you?” 
I cried in amazement. 

The woman sat down on the ground, holding on to the branches 
for support; she looked as if all the strength had been drained 
from her. There was not a hint of colour in her ashen-grey face, 
except for her eyes, which looked like large^ blue pools. She smiled 
a tender smile and whispered: 

“Look — he’s asleep.” 
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Yes, he was sleeping all right, but no different from any other 
kid as far as I could see; if there was any difference it was only 
in the surroimdings. He was lying on a heap of bright autunm 
leaves, under a bush, of the kind that don’t grow in the Orel 
•Gubernia. 

^‘You ought to lie down for a bit, mother,” I said. 

“No-o-o,” she answered, shaking her head weakly. “I’ve got to 
collect my things and go on to that place . . , what do they call it?” 

“Och^chiry?” 

“Yes, that’s right! I suppose my folks are a good few versts 
from here now.” 

“But will you be able to walk?” 

“What about the Virgin Mary? Won’t she help me?” 

Well, since she was going with the Virgin Mary — I had nothing 
more to say! 

She gazed down at die tiny, puckered, disconlented face, warm 
rays of kindly light radiating from her eyes. She licked her lips 
and slowly stroked her breast. 

I lit a fire and heaped some stones near it on which to place 
the kettle. 

“I’ll give you some tea in a minute, mother,” I said. 

“Oh! That will be fine.,.. My breasts feel dried up,” she an- 
swered. 

“Have your folks deserted you?” 

“No! Why should they? I dropped behind. They had had « 
<Irink or two. , . . And a good thing, too. I don’t know what Fd have 
done if they were around. , . .” 

She glanced at me, covered her face with her arm, spat out 
with blood and then smiled shamefacedly. 

“Is he your first?” I asked. 

“Yes, my first. . . . Who are you?” 

“It looks like Fm a man. . . .” 

“You’re a man all right! Are you married?” 

“I haven’t had the honour.” 

^Tou are fibbing, aren’t you?” 

“No, why should I?” 

She cast her eyes down in reflection. Then she asked; 

^‘How is it you know about this women’s business?” 
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Now I did tell a fib. I said: 

“I learned about it. I’m a student. Do you know what that is?*^ 
course, I do! Our priest’s eldest son is a student. He’s learn- 
ing to be a priest. . . 

*‘Well, I’m one of those. ... I had better go and fill the kettle.’^ 

The woman inclined her head towards her baby to hear whether 
he was breathing. Then she looked in the direction of the sea and 
said: 

“I’d like to have a wash, but I don’t know what the water’s like. . . . 
What kind of water is it? Il’s both salty and bitter.” 

“Well, you go and wash in it. It’s healthy water!” 

“What!” 

“I’m telling you the truth. And it’s warmer than the water in the 
brook. The brook here is as cold as ice.” 

“You ought to know.” 

An Abkhazian, wearing a shaggy sheepskin hat, rode past at a 
walking pace, his head drooped on his chest. He was dozing. His lit- 
tle wiry horse, twitching its ears, looked at us askance with its round 
black eyes and snorted. The rider raised his head with a jerk, also 
glanced in our directon, and then allowed his head to droop again. 

“They’re funny people here. And they look so fierce too,” the 
Orel woman said softly. 

I went to the brook. The water, as bright and volatile as quicksil- 
ver, bubbled and gurgled over the stones, and the autumn leaves were 
merrily tumbling over and over in it. It was wonderful! I washed my 
hands and face and filled the kettle. Through the bushes, on my way 
back, I saw the woman on her hands and knees crawling over the 
ground, over the stones, looking back anxiously. 

“What’s the mailer?” I enquired. 

The woman slopped short as if she were scared, her face became 
ashen grey, and she tried to conceal something under her body. I 
guessed what it was. 

“Give it to me, I’ll bury it,” I said. 

“Oh, my dear! What are you talking about? Il’s got to be taken 
to a bathhouse and buried under the floor. . . .” 

“Do you think they’ll build a bathhouse here soon?” 

“You are joking, but I am afraid! Suppose a wild beast eats it. . . . 
Still, it’s got to be buried. . . 
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And with that she turned her face away and handing me a moist» 
heavy bundle, she said shamefacedly, in a soft imploring voice: 

*‘You’ll do it thoroughly, won’t you? Bury it as deep as you can, 
for the sake of Christ ... and my little one. You will, won’t you?*’ 

. . . When I returned I saw her walking from the seashore with 
faltering steps and outstretched arm. Her skirt was wet to the waist. 
Her face had a touch of colour in it and seemed to be shining with 
an inner light. I helped her to the fire, thinking to myself in amaze- 
ment: 

“She has the strength of an ox!” 

Later, as we were drinking tea with honey, she asked me quietly: 

“Have you stopped your book learning?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why? Did you take to drink?” 

“Yes, mother. I went to the dogs!” 

“That was a nice thing to do! I remember you, though. I noticed 
you in Sukhum when you had a row with the boss over the food. I 
said to myself then: He must be a drunkard. He’s not afraid of 
anything. . , .” 

Licking the honey from her swollen lips she kept turning her 
blue eyes to the bush where the latest Orelian was sleeping peacefully. 

“How’s he going to live?” she said with a sigh, looking into my 
face. “You helped me. For that I thank you. . . . But whether it will 
be good for him ... I don’t know.” 

When she had finished her meal she crossed herself, and while 
I wals collecting my things she sat drowsily swaying her body and 
gazing at the ground with eyes that seemed to have faded again, 
evidently engrossed in thought. A little later she got up. 

“Are you really going?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Take care of yourself, mother.” 

“What about the Virgin Mary?. . . Pick him up and give him 
to me!” 

“I’ll carry him.” 

We argued about it for a bit and then she yielded, and we set 
out, walking side by side, shoulder to shoulder. 

“I hope I won’t stumble,” she said, laughing guiltily and plac- 
ing her arm on my shoulder. 
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The new inhabitent of the land of Russia, the man of unknown 
destiny, was lying in my arms, snoring heavily. The sea, all covered 
with white lace trimmings, splashed and surged on the shore. The 
bushes whispered to each other. The sun shone as it passed the 
nteridian. 

We walked on sloWly. Now and again the mother halted, heaved 
a deep sigh, and throwing her head back she looked around, at the 
sea, at the woods, at the mountains, and then into the face of her 
son — and her eyes, tlioroughly washed with the tears of suffering, 
were again wonderfully clear, again they shone with the blue light 
of inexhaustible love. 

Once she halted and said; 

“Lord! Dear, good God! How good it is. How good! Oh, if I 
could go on like this, all the time, to tlie very end of the world, and 
he, my little one, would grow, would keep on growing in freedom,, 
near his mother’s breast, my darling little boy. . . 

. . . The sea murmured and murmured. . . . 
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On the river opposite the city, seven carpenters were hurriedly 
repairing an ice apron the townsfolk had taken apart for firewood 
during the winter. 

The spring was late that year— the stripling March looked more 
like October; only around midday, and not every day at that, a pale, 
wintry sun would appear in a sky shot through with sunbeams, and 
diving through the blue rents in the clouds, squint down ill-naturedly 
at the earth. 

It was already Friday of Passion Week and still at night the 
dripping eaves froze into blue icicles a good half-arshin long; the 
ice on the river, now bare of snow, had the same bluish tint as the 
v/intry clouds. 

While the carpenters worked, the church bells in the town rang 
out their mournful, metallic appeal. The workers raised their heads 
and gazed into the murky haze that enveloped the town, and often 
an axe poised for a blow would hang for a moment in mid air as 
though reluctant to cleave the gentle sound. 

Here and there on the broad surface of the river fir branches, 
stuck into the ice to mark the paths, cracks and fissures, pointed 
skywards like the hands of a drowning man twisted with the ague. 

The river presented a dreary spectacle; deserted and bare, its 
surface a scabrous mass, it spread desolately away into the gloomy 
space from which a dank, chill wind breathed lazily and dismally. 

. . . Foreman Osip, a neat well-built little chap with a tidy silver 
heard that clung in tiny curls to his pink cheeks and mobile neck, 
old Osip always in the fore, was shouting: 

“Get a move on there, you hen’s spawn!” 

And turning to me, he said mockingly; 

“Now then, overseer. What’re you standing there mooning for? 
What do you think you’re supposed to be doing? Didn’t Vassil Ser-' 
geii^, the contractor, put you here? Well, then it’s your job to keep 
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IIS at it, ‘Get a move on you so*and-8o!’ You’re supposed to yell at 
tts. That’s what yoy’re here for, and you stand theie blinking like a 
fish. You’re not supposed to blink, you’re supposed to keep your 
eyes open, and do some shouting too. You’re a sort of boss 
around here. Well, then, go ahead and' give orders, you cuckoo’s 
«gg-’” 

“Get moving there, you demons!” he yelled at the men. “We’ve 
got to finish the work today, don’t we?” 

He himself was the laziest of the lot. He knew his business quite 
well, and could work with dexterity and zeal when he had a mind 
to, but he didn’t care to take the trouble and preferred to entertain 
the others with tall stories. And so when work would be forging 
ahead and the men would be at it in silent absorption, suddenly 
obsessed by the desire to do everything well and smoothly, Osip 
would begin in his purring voice: 

“Did I ever tell you about the time. . . .” 

For two or three minutes the men would appear to pay no heed 
to him, engrossed in their sawing and planing, and his soft tenor 
would flow dreamily on, meandering around them and claiming tlieir 
attention. His light-blue eyes half-closed, Osip fingered his curly 
beard and, smacking his lips with pleasure, mulled happily over 
each word. 

“So he catches this here carp, puts it away in his basket and goes 
off into the woods, thinking about the fine fish soup he’s going to 
bave. . . . And all of a sudden he hears a woman’s voice pipe up, he 
can’t tell from where: ‘Yelesy-a-a, Yelesy-a-a!. . 

Lyonka, the lanky, angular Mordvinian, nicknamed Narodets, a 
young man with small eyes full of wonderment, lowered his axe 
and stood gaping. 

“And from the basket a deep bass voice answers; ‘Here I am!’ 
And that very same minute the lid of the basket snaps back and out 
jumps .the fish and darts straight back into the pool. . . 

Sanyavin, an old discharged soldier and a saturnine drunk who 
suffered from asthma and had a grudge of long-standing against 
life, croaked hoarsely: 

“How could a carp move about on land?” 

“Have yon ever heard of a fish that could talk?” Osip retorted 
sweetly. 
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Mokei Budyrin, a dull-witted rauaahik \rho^ prominent cheek- 
bones, jutting chin and receding forehead lent his face a caniwe 
appearance, a silent unprepossessing fellow, gave vent to his three 
favouirite words in his slow nasal drawl: 

'That’s true enough. . . 

His unfailing response to any story — incredible, horrible, filthy 
or malicious — would be those three words uttered in a low voice 
that rang with conviction. 

"That’s true enough.” 

Each time I heard them it was as though some heavy fist struck 
me thrice on the chest. 

Work stopped because lame and stuttering Yakov Boyev also 
wanted to tell a fish story, in fact he had already begun his tale, but 
no one listened to him; instead everybody laughed at his jyainful 
efforts lo speak. He cursed and swore, brandished his cliiSsel and foam- 
ing at the mouth yelled to everyone’s amusement: 

"When one man lies like a trooper you take it for gospel^ bul 
I’m telling you a true story and all you can do is cackle like a lot 
•of numbskulls, blast you....” 

By now- the men had dropped their tools and were shouting and 
gesticulating, whereupon Osip took off his cap, baring his venerable 
silver head with its bald pale, and sternly admonished: 

"Hey thal’ll do now! You’ve had your breathing spell, now get 
hack to work!” 

"You started it.” croaked the ex-soldier spitting disgustedly on 
his hands. 

Osip began nagging at mn 

“Now then, overseer ” 

I felt that he had some definite purpose in distracting the men 
from their work with his chatter, hut what I did not understand was 
whether he did it to conceal his own laziness or to give the workers 
a breather. Wlien the contractor was around, Osip behaved with the 
utmost servility, acting the simpleton in front of the boss, contriving 
every Saturday to wheedle a little extra money out of him for the 
artel. 

On the whole he was devoted lo the men, but the old workers had 
no use for him — ^they Vx>nsidefed‘him a clown and a good-for-nothing 
and had little respect for him; and even the young folk who enjoyed 
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> listening to hk stories did not take him seriously, regarding him 
rather with ill^concealed mistrust and often with hostility. 

/ I once asked die Mordviniaxi, an intelligent chap with whom I 
often had some ^heairt-to-heart talks, what he thought of Osip. 

duiuio. . • ” he replied with a grin. “Devil knows , . . he’s all 
right, I suppose, . ^ Then after a pause he went on: 

“Mikhaolo, the chap who died a sharp-tongued fellow he was, 
and clever too, quarrelled with him once, with Osip, that is, and 
lammed into Osip something fierce. ^What kind of a man are you?’ 
says he. *As a woikingman you’re finished and you haven’t learned 
to be a boss, so yon’ll spend your days dangling like a forgotten 
plummet on a string.’ That’s pretty near the truth, and no 
mistake. . . 

Then after another pause he added uneasily: 

“But he’s all right, a good chap on> the whole. . . 

My own position among these men was an extremely embarrass- 
ing one. Here I was, a lad of fifteen, put there by the contractor to 
keep acoounts, to see that the carpenters did not steal the nails or 
turn the boards in at the saloon. Of course, they filched nails right 
under my nose, going out of their way to show me that I was quite 
superfluous, a downright nuisance, in fact. And if any opportunity 
afforded itself to bump me with a board or to do me some other 
minor injury, as if by accident, they would no-t hesitate to make 
the most of it. 

I felt awkward and ashamed in their midst; I would have liked 
to say something to reconcile them to my presence, but I could not 
find the words and the oppressive sense of my own uselessness 
weighed heavily upon me. 

Whenever I entered in my book the materials taken, Osip would 
walk over to me in his deliberate way and say; 

“Got it? Now then, let’s have a look, . . 

And he would screw up his eyes and scrutinize the entry. 

“You don’t write clearly enough,” he would comment somewhat 
vaguely. 

He could read only printed lettering and he wrote in oburch 
Slavonic letters, too. Ordinary writing was unintelligible to him. 

“Whales diat funnydooking curlicue tfaere?’^ 

“It’s the letter ‘D.”’ 
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D! What a fancy loop, And what^va you written on 
♦hat linc?^* 

^^Boardts, nine arshin, five.” 

“Six, you mean’.” 

“No, five.” 

“Whet do you mean, five? Look, Soldier cut up one. . . 

“He shouldn’t have ” 

“Who says he shouldn’t? He took half to the pub. . , .” 

He looked straight at me with his eyes as blue as corn-flowers^ 
twinkling merrily, and, fingering his beard, said with shameless 
imperturbability : 

“Come on, now, put down six! Look here, you cuckoo’s egg, it’s 
wet and cold and the work’s hard; a fellow’s got to have a little 
drink now and again to warm his soul, don’t he? Don’t be so upright, 
you won’t bribe God that way. . . .” 

He talked long and earnestly, his gentle, caressing words seemed 
to engulf me like a shower of sawdust until I felt dazed and blinded 
by them and found myself altering the figure without protest, 

“Now that’s more like it! Why, the figure even looks nicer, sil- 
ting there on the line like a nice, fat kindl-hearled wench. ...” 

I saw him triumphantly reporting his victory to the carpenters 
and knew that they all despised me for my weakness, and my 
fifteen-year-old heart wept with humiliation and ugly, dreary 
tlioughts whirled in my head. 

“How strange and stupid all this is. Why is he so sure that I 
won’t go and change the six back to a five, and that I won’t tell the 
contractor they sold the board for drinks?” 

Once they stole two pounds of eight-inch spikes and clamps. 

“Listen here,” I warned Osip, “I’m going to put that down!” 

“Go ahead!” he replied lightly, his grey eyebrows twitching. “It’s 
time to put a stop to all this nonsense! Go ahead, write it down,, 
that’ll teach the sons of bitches. . . 

And he shouted to the men: 

“Hey you, loafers, you’ll be paying a fine for those spikes and 
clamps!” 

“What for?” the ex-soldier demanded grimly. 

“You can’t get away with that sort of thing all the time,” Osip 
calmly explained. 

20 * 
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The carpenters grumbled and looked askance at me, and I was 
not at all sure that I would carry out my threat and whether, if I 
did, I would be doing right. 

“I’m going to quit this job,” I said to Osip. “You can all go to 
the devil! I’ll be taking to thieving myself if I stay with you fel- 
lows much longer.” 

Osip pondered tliis for a while, stroking liis beard thoughtfully. 
Then he squatted down beside me and said softly: 

“You know, lad, you’re quite right!” 

“Eh?” 

“You’ve got to clear out. What sort of a foreman or overseer are 
you? In a job like this a man must have respect for property, 
he’s got to have the soul of a watchdog to guard his master's belong- 
ings like his own hide. ... A pup like you's no good for a job like 
this, you haven’t any feeling for property. If Vassil Sergeich knew 
how you let us carry on he would take you by the scruff of your 
neck and throw you right out, he would! Because you’re not an as- 
set to him, you’re a liability and a man has to be an asset to his 
master. See what I mean?” 

He rolled a cigarette and handed it to me. 

“Have a smoke, pen pusher, it’ll clear your head. If you weren't 
such a smart, handy lad, my advice to you would be: take the holy 
orders! But you haven’t got the character for that; you’re a stub- 
l)orn, hand sort of chap, you wouldn’t give in to the abbot himself. 
With a character like yours you"!! never get on in the world. And 
a monk’s like a jackdaw^ he don’t care what he pecks; so long as 
there are seeds he don’t care where they come from. I’m telling you 
all this from the bottom of my heart because I can see that yo'u’re 
out of place here, a cuckoo's egg in a strange nest. . . .” 

He took off liis cap, as he always did when he was about to say 
something particularly important — stared up at the bleak sky and 
observed piously: 

“God know^s we’re a thieving lot and he won’t forgive us for it. . . .” 

“That's true enough,” Mokei Budyrin trumpeted. 

From that moment silver-haired Osip with his briglit eyes and 
dusky soul had a pleasant fascination for me; a sort of friendship 
sprang up between us, although I noticed that his good relations 
with me embarra«^«^ed him somehow; in front of the others he looked 
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at me vacantly, his corn-floww -blue eyes dartihg this way anS that, 
and his lips twisted in a false, unpleasant grimace as he addressed me: 

'‘Now then, keep you eyes peeled, earn your iMng, can’t you see 
Soldier over there chewing nails for all he’s worth. 

But when we were alone he spoke with a gentle wisdom and a 
dever little gleam played in his bright blue eyes as they looked 
straight into mine. I listened carefully to what this old man had to 
say, for his words were true and honestly weighed, although some- 
times he spoke strangely. 

“A man ought to be good,” I remarked once. 

‘^Yes, indeed!” he agreed. Then he chuckled and with downcast 
eyes, he went on softly: 

^‘But what exactly do you mean by ‘good’? Tlie way I see it, 
people don’t care a hang about your goodness or honesty so long as 
it doesn’t benefit them. No, it pays to be nice to them, amuse them, 
humour them . . . and someday perhaps it will bring you good 
returns! Of course, I don’t deny it must be a fine thing to look at 
yourself in the mirror and know you’re a good man. But as far as 
I can see it’s all the same to folks whether you’re a ruffian or a 
saint so long as you’re nice to them. . . . That’s about the size of it, 
lad!” 

I am in the habit of observing people carefully for I feel that 
each individual I come in contact with might help me fathom tlie 
secret of this mysterious, muddled, painful business called life; more- 
over, there is one question that has never ceased to torment me: 

What is the human soul? 

It seems to me that some souls must be like brass globes fixed 
rigidly to the breast so that the reflection they cast back is distorted, 
ugly and repulsive. And then there are souls that are as flat as mir- 
rors. Such souls might just as well not be there at all. 

But most human souls I imagine to be formless as clouds, of an 
indeterminate opaqueness like the fickle opal always ready to change 
its hue to conform to whatever colour comes in contact with it. 

I did not know, nor could I imagine what comely old Osip^s 
soul was like; it was something my mind could not fathom. 

I pondered these things as I gazed out over the river to where 
the town clung to the hillside, vibrating with the peal of bells from 
all of its belfries that soared skywards like the white pipes of my 
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beloved orgaii in the Polisb chfurdL Tbe crosses on the churcbeA, 
like blurred stars captured by the dreary sky^ winked and tn^M 
and seemed to be reaching out toward the clear dky bdiind the grey 
blanket of winld-tom clouds; but the clouds scurried along, effacing 
with dark shadows the gay colours down below, and each time the 
sunbeams emerged from the bottomless abysses between them 
to bathe the town in bright hues, they hastened to blot tihem out 
again, the dank shadows grew heavier, and after one instant of 
gladness all was gloomy and dreary again. 

The buildings of the town were like heaps of soiled snow, the 
ground beneath them was black and bare, and the trees in the gar- 
dens were like clods of earth; the dull gleam of the windowpanes 
in the grey house walls reminded one of winter, and the poignant 
sadness of the pale northern spring spreads softly over the whole scene. 

Mishuk Dyatlov, a tow-headed, broad-shouldered, gawky lad with 
a harelip, essayed a song: 

She came to him in the morning. 

But he died the night before, . . . 

*‘Shut up, you bastard,” the ex-soldier shouted at him, ‘‘have you 
forgotten what day it is?” 

Boyev was also angry. He shook his fist at Dyatlov, hissing; 
“S-swine!” 

“We’re a hardy, lo-ugh lot,” Osip said to Budyrin as he sat astride 
the top of the icebreak measuring its slant with narrowed eyes. 
“Slip it out an inch to the left . . . that’s it! A savage lot, that’s what 
we are: Once I saw a bishop come along and the people crowded 
around him, fell on their knees and begged and implored him: 
‘Your Reverence,’ they said, ‘drive away .the wolves, the wolves are 
ruining us!’ And he towered' over them and thundered: *You’re 
supposed to be Orthodox Christians? I’ll have you all severely pun- 
ished!’ Very wrathful he was, why he even spat in* their faces. A 
little old chap he was, with a kindly face, bleary-eyed. ...” 

About fifty yards down the river from the ice aprons some boat- 
men and tramps were chopping the ice around the barges; the crow- 
bars cracked into the ice, crushing the brittle, greyish-blue crust of 
the river, the slender handles of the boat-hooks swayed back and 
forth pushing the broken pieces under the solid ice, the current 
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gurgled and from tbe aandy beach came the murmur of sti^amkta. 
On the icc apron planes cut into wood, saws screeched and b^inmers 
pounded, driving clamps into the yellow, smoothly planed wood-^ 
and all these sounds mingled with the ringing of the bells which, 
scdtened by the distance, stirred the soul. It was as if all tbe labour 
of the bleak day had been a paean to spring, urging her to desoimd 
upon the thawing but still naked and wretched earth. . . * 

“Call the German!’’ someone yelled hoarsely, “we need more 
men. . • 

From shore came the response: 

“Where is he?” 

“Look in the pub ” 

The voices floated heavily in the moisture-laden air and echoed 
drearily over the broad river. 

The men worked feverishly but carelessly; everyone was anxious 
to get to town, to the bathhouse and then to church as quickly as 
possible. Sashok Dyatlov a well-built, agile lad with a shock of curly 
hair bleached white like his brother’s was particularly worried. He 
kept glancing up-stream, saying softly to his brother: 

“Don’t yon hear it crackling?” 

The ice had stirred the night before and the river police had 
been keeping tlie horses off the river ever since the morning before; 
a few pedestrians were still slipping across over the foot-bridges^ like 
beads sliding on strings, and you could hear the boards smacking 
against the water as they bent under the weight. 

“It’s cracking up,” said Mishuk, blinking his white lashes. 

Osip, who had been scanning the river his eyes shaded with his 
hand, cut him short. 

“It’s the sawdust in your noodle cracking!” he said. “You get 
on with the jo>h, son of a sorceress! Overseer, take your nose out of 
your book and keep them at it!” 

There was about two hours’ work left; the sides of the icebreak 
were already covered with gleaming planks as yellow as butter, and 
only the thick iron bands remained to be spiked on. Boyev and Sa- 
nyavin had cut out the grooves for the strips of iron but it was now 
discovered that they had made them too narrow. 

‘*Yqu blind bat, you!” Osip scolded the Mordvinian, clasping 
liis head in despair. “Call that work?” 
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Suddenly a voice raised in a joyful shout was heard from the shore. 

“It^s moving! Hoorray!” 

As if in accompaniment to the howl, a faint crunching rustling 
sound came down the river; the gnarled claws of the pine-bough mark- 
ers trembled and seemed to clutch at the air for support, and, wav- 
ing their boat-hooks, the boatmen and tramps noisily clambered up 
rope ladders to board their barges. 

It was strange to see the deserted river suddenly becoime crowded 
with people; they seemed to have popped up from under the ice 
and were now rushing back and forth like jackdaws scared by a 
gunshot, running hither and thither hauling boards and poles, drop- 
ping them and picking them up again. 

“Get your tools together!” roared Osip. ‘‘Lively ihere, )Ou. ... 
We’re going ashore!” 

“There goes Easter Sunday!” exclaimed Sashok bitterly. 

To us it seemed as if the river stood still, while the city shudder- 
ing and swaying, with the hill under it, began to sail slowly up the 
river. The grey sandy landslip about seventy feet ahead of us also 
stirred and floated away. 

“Get moving!” Osip shouted, giving me a pusli. “Whal’re )ou 
gaping at?” 

A dread sensation of danger gripped me. and my feet, feeling 
the doe shift underneath, mechanically propelled niy body to the 
sand spit where the willow w^ands broken and bent by the winter 
winds jutted up naked and bare. Boyev, Soldier, Budyrin and the 
tivo Dyatlovs got there ahead of roe. The Mordvinian ran beside me 
swearing angrily while Osip brought up the rear. 

“Slop your how'ling, Narodets ...” I heard Osip shout. 

“But what are we going to do, Uncle Osip ” 

“Everything’s all right, you’ll see.” 

“Wc’Il be stuck here for a couple of days.” 

“Then you’ll sit it out ” 

“What about the holiday?” 

‘They’ll manage this year without you.” 

“Bunch of cowards,” sneered Soldier, sitting on the sand and 
smoking his pipe. “It’s only a hop skip and a jump to the shore 
and you’re ready to run like mad.” 

“You were the first to take to your heels.” Mokei put in. 
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**WIiat’re you afraid of?” Soldier cdutlnucd. ‘‘Qtrist 
Saviour and even he had to die, . , r 
he was^ resurrected, wasn’t he?” the Mordvinian muttered^ 
hurt by the other’s remarks- 

• “Shut up, you pup!” Boyev shouted at him. “Sure he was resur^ 
reeled. Today’s Friday, not Sunday!”*** 

The March sun broke through a blue gulf between the clouds, 
and the ice glistened as if mocking at us. Osip scanned the deserted 
river, shading his eyes with his hand. 

“She’s stopped,” he said. “But not for long. . . 

“No holiday for us,” Sashok muttered sullenly. 

Angry furrows cleft the Mordvinian’s beardless, inoustacheless 
face, as dark and rough-hewn as an unpared potato. 

“So we can sit right here,” he muttered, blinking, “with nothing 
to eat and no money. People are enjoying tJiemselves, but we. . . • 
Victims of greed, that’s what we are. ...” 

“It’s a matter of need, not greed!” Osip, his eyes glued to 
the river and his thoughts apparently far away, spoke as if talk- 
ing in his sleep. “Wliat are these ice breakers for? To protect 
the barges and everything else from the ice. The ice hasn't any 
sense, il’U just pile up on the string of boatfe — and good-bye prop- 
erty ” 

“Spit on it. It isn’t ours, is it?” 

“No UsSe reasoning with a fool ” 

“Ought to’ve fixed them earlier ” 

Soldier twisted his face in a frightful grimace. 

“Shut up, Mordvinian!” he shouted. 

“It’s stopped,” Osdip repeated. 

The boatmen were shouting on board their vessels. From the 
river a chill breath and an evil, ominous silence were wafted. The 
pattern of the markers scattered over the ice altered, and everything 
seemed altered, pregnant with tense expectation. 

“Uncle* Osip, what are we going to do?” one of the young lads 
asked timidly. 

“Eh?” he responded absently. 

“Are we going to stay here?” 


* Sunday in Russian is “voskresenye’* which also means resurrection. — Trans^ 
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“Maybe tjie Lonl doesn’t want you sinnexa celebrating his holi- 
day, eh?” Boycv said, in a mocking nasal twang. 

Soldier came to the assistance of his comrade and pointing to 
the river with his pipe muttered: 

“Want to go to town, eh? Who’s stopping you? The ice’ll go 
too. Maybe you’ll get drowned — ^it’d save you from getting hauled 
to the clink anyway.” 

“That’s true enough,” said Mokei. 

The sun slipped out of sight, the river grew dark, and the town 
was now more clearly visible. The young men gazed at it with im- 
patient, longing eyes, silent and still. 

I had' that oppressive feeling which comes with the realization 
that everyone around you is concerned with his own thoughts and 
that there is no single purpose that might unite all into an integral, 
stubborn force, I wanted to get away from them and set off down 
the ice alone. 

With a movement so sudden that he might have just awakened 
from a deep sleep, Osip got up, removed his cap and, making the 
«igp of the cross in the direction of the town, said in a simple, calm 
tone of authority: 

“Well, lads, let’s go, and God be with us. . . 

“To town?” cried Sashok, jumping to his feet. 

Soldier made no effort to move. 

“We’ll drown!” he declared. 

“Stay here, then.” 

Casting his eye over the men around him, Osip cried: 

“Come on, let’s get going!” 

Everybody was now on his feet and gathered in a huddle. Boyev, 
who was rearranging the tools in his basket complained: 

“Once you’re told to go, you might as well go. . . . But the one 
who gives the orders will have to answer. , . 

Osip seemed to have grown younger and stronger. The crafty, 
good-natured expression had faded from his rosy face, his eyes grew 
darker, graver and more matter-of-fact. The indolent swagger too 
disappeared and he now walked with a firm, confident tread. 

“Pick up a board, each of you, and hold it cross- wise in front. 
In case the ice crarks, which God forbid, the ends will hit the solid 
ice and stop you from going under. Tliey’ll help in crossing the 
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cracks too. Anybody got a rope? Here, you, give me the level . . • 
Ready? HI go ahead, and after me ... who’s the heaviest? I 
pose you, Soldier. Then Mokci, Mordvinian, Boyev, Mishuk, Sashok. 
Maximych, being the lightest, will bring up the rear. . . • Off with 
your caps and let’s pray to the Virgin* Here comes the sun to give 
u€ a send-off. • . 

With one accord the grey and brown heads of malted hair were 
bared, and the sun glanced down at them through a thin white 
cloud, only to hide again as if loth to raise unwarranted hopes. 

‘^Let’s go!” said Osip in a dry, strange voice. “God be with us! 
Keep your eyes on my feet. And no crowding. Keep at least a sa- 
gene apart and the more space the better. Come on, lads!” 

Shoving his cap iaside his coat and carrying the level, Osip 
stepped on the ice, cautiously sliding his feet along its surface. No 
sooner had he done so llian a wild cry came from the river bank 
behind. 

“Where’re you going, you . . . sheep.” 

“Keep going, no looking behind!” the leader commanded ciisply. 

“Get back, you devils!” 

“Come on, lads, and keep God in your mind! He’s not going to 
invite us for the holidays. . . 

A policeman’s whistle was heard. 

“Now we’re in for it!” Soldier grumbled aloud. “They’ll let the 
police know over on the other side — ^and if we get through alive 

we"ll be locked up for sure Fra not going to take any responsi- 

bility for this. , . .” 

The string of men on the ire followed Osip's ringing voice as if 
it were something tangible to cling to. 

“Watch the ice in front of your feet!” 

We were crossing the river diagonally upstream, and being the 
last I had a good view of small, dapper Osip with his white, fluff) 
bead as he skilfully slid along, barely lifting his feet from the ice. 
Behind him, as if threaded on an invisible string, filed six dark 
figures, doubled over and unsteady on their feet; now and dim their 
shadows appeared next to them, then disappeared underfoot only to 
spread out on the ice once more. Their heads weie lient low, as if 
they were coming down a mountainside and were afraid of stumbling* 

On the shore behind us a crowd evidently had gathered, for the 
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outcry hadi risen to an unpleasant roar and you could no longer 
make out wfeat they were shouting. 

The cautious procession resolved itself into mechanical, tiresome 
work. Accustomed lo walking fast, I now found myself sinking into 
that somnolent, detached frame of mind when the soul seems to 
grow void and all thought of self is forgotten, while vision and hear- 
ing become inordinately sharp. Underfoot was the bluish-grey. leaden 
ice worn thin by the current; its diffused glitter was blinding. Here 
and there it had cracked and janimesd into hummocks, ground by the 
movement of the river into fragments porous like pumice-stone and 
as jagged as broken glass. Blue fissures yawned coldly, ready to trap 
the unwary foot. The wide-soled boots shuffled along and the voices 
of Boyev and Soldier, continually harping on the same theme, tried 
my patience. 

“Fm not going to answer for this. . . 

“Neither will L...” 

“Just because a man has the right to order )ou about doesn't 
mean someone else mightn’t be a thousand limes smarter. . . 

“You think being smart means anytliing— it’s a glib tongue that 
counts around here. . . 

Osip had lucked the hem of his sheepskin jacket under his belt 
and his legs, encased in pants of grey army cloth, strode along with 
the ease and resilience of a spring. It w^as as if some creature visible 
to him alone were dancing in front of him, preventing him from 
walking straight ahead, and he was doing his best to circumvent it, 
slip away from it, darting to the left or the right, sometimes doubling 
sharply in his tracks, and doing it all at a dance-step describing loops 
and semicircles on the ice. His voice rang out clearly and resonantly, 
and it was pleasant to hear it merge with the ringing of the church 
hells. 

We were half-way across the four-bundred-sagene strip of ice 
when an ominous rumble came from upstream and at the same 
moment the ice shifted under my feet; taken by surprise I lost my 
balance and fell down on one knee. I looked up the river and terror 
gripped me by the throat, throttled me and made the world turn 
black in miy eyes: the grey crust of ice had sprung to life, it was 
buckling up, sharp angles appeared on the even surface, and a strange 
crunching like heavy boots walking over broken glasb, filled the air^ 
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With a quiet rush, clear water appeared next to me^ som^heie 
splintering wood whined like a living thing, the mm shouted hud- 
dling together, and throoigh it all rang the voice of Osip; 

•‘Scatter, tliere. • * • Get away from each other- . . . What are you 
<iowding together for! She’s going good and proper now. Get a 
move on, lads!” 

He leapt ahoiit as if attacked by \^asps, jabbing the air around 
liim with tlxe level as though it \sere a gun and he were holding off some 
invisible assailant, while the town swam jerkily past him. Under me 
the ice crunched and crumpled into fine slivers, water washed against 
my fe<*t and, springing up- I made a wild dash toward Osip. 

“Where d’you think )ouhe goinj?!” he shouted, swinging the lev- 
el, “Stop, vo-u bloody fool!’" 

The min before us was not the old Osip; the face had grown 
strangely younjr, all the familiar features had gone, his blue eyes 
wene now grey, and the man ‘^oemed to have grown a half-arshin 
taller. Straight as a brand-new nail, his feet firmly planted, he was 
shouting with his mouth wide open: 

“If you don't stop nmning around and getting into a huddle 
ril smash your skulls in!” 

Again he swung at me with the level. 

“Where’re you going?” 

“We’ll drown!” I said in a wiiisper. 

“Hush!” Then, observing my sorrv plight, he added softly: 

“Any fool can drown, you make it your business to get out of 
here!” 

Again he besran shouting encouragements to the others his chest 
thiust out and his head thrown back. 

'The ice crackled and crunched as it broke up lazily. In the 
meantime we were slowly being carried past the town. Ashore it 
seemed some fabulous titan had awakened and was rending the earth 
asunder; the shoreline below us was stationary while the bank op- 
posite was slowd> mo\ing upstream -it could onlv be a matter of 
moments before it was ripped apart. 

This ominous, creeping movement seemed to cut oflF our last link 
with land; the familiar world was receding into oblivion and my 
breast was laden with grief and my knees quaked. Red clo.uds slowly 
sailed across the sky and the jagged chunks of ice catching their 
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reflacdon tumad lad too as if with the strain of reachiing out fot* 
me. All the vast earth was in the throes of the birth pangs of apringt 
racked by convulsions, its shaggy, moist breast heaving and iits joints 
cracking; and in the massive body of the earth the river was a vein 
])ulsating With thick, warm blood. 

It hurt to realize one’s insignificance and helplessness in the 
midst of the calm, irresistible movement of the mass, and deep in 
the soul a bold dream took shape fed by this sensation of humilia- 
tion: if only I could reach out; and lay my hand on the liill on 
shore and say: 

“Stop until I reach you!” 

The resonant pealing of the bells was now waning to a melan- 
choly sigh, but I remembered that the next night they would once 
more speak out gaily to proclaim the resurrection. 

If only I could live to hear them rin/ging! 

. . . Seven dark figures danced Before my eyes as they leapt from 
one foothold to another and paddled in thin air with the boards 
they were carrying; and ahead of them die old man turned and 
twisted like a groundling, reminiscent of Nicholas the MiraclchMak- 
cr, his imperative voice ringing out ceaselessly: 

“Keep your eyes op-e-n!” 

The ice buckled and the living back of the river sliivered and 
lieaved underfoot like the wliale in the “Hunch-Backed Horse”; and 
with increasing frequency the fluid body of the stream gushed from 
under the armour of ice — die cold, murky water that greedily licked 
at the men’s feet. 

We moved along a narrow' perch overhanging a deep abyss. The 
quiet, luring splash of the water conjured up visions of bottomless 
depths, of my body settling slowly, slowly into the dense icy mass, 
saw my eyes grow blind, my heart ceasing to beat. I recalled tho 
drowned bodies I had seen, with their slimy skulls, bloated faces 
and glassy, bulging eyes, the fingers jutting out from swollen hands 
and the sodden skin that hung on the palms like a rag. 

The first to get a ducking was Mokei Budyrin; he had been ahead 
of the Mordvinian, as silent and retiring as always; he had been 
calmer than the others and yet he disappeared as suddenly as if he 
had been pulled in by the legs, only his head and his hands grip- 
ping the plank remainerl above the ice. 
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^*Lead a hand!” Osip ciied. “Not all of you, one or twoll 
encHJgh” 

“Ncv©r mind, boys,” said Mokd to the Mordvinian and me, aa 
he blew the water out of his mouth. “I’ll manage . . . myself.” 

He clambered onto the ice and shook himself. 

“Damn it an)rway, it looks as if you really might drown down 
here.” 

His teeth chattering, he lidced his wet moustache with his large 
tongue, his resemblance to a big, genial dog more marked than ever.- 

A transient recollection flashed in my mind; I remembered how 
a month before he had chopped off the thumb of his left hand at 
the first joint and picking up the pallid, blue-nailed joint had looked 
at it darkly, with wondering eyes, and addressed it in a low, apolo- 
getic tone: 

“I’ve hacked at the poor thing so many times I’ve just lost 
count..,. It was out of joint anyway, didn’t work properly..,. So 
now I suppose I’ve got to bury it.” He carefully wrapped the am- 
putated thumb into some shavings and put it in his pocket. Only 
then did he proceed to bandage the wound. 

The noxt to get a ducking was Boyev; it looked as if he had 
purposely dived under the ice. He let out a frenzied cry at once. 

“0-ow, help! I’m drowning! Save me, brothers, don’t let me 
go down. . . .” 

He thrashed about so hard out of sheer terror that we barely 
managed to haul him up, and in the fuss we almost lost the Mord« 
vinian who went right under, head and all. 

“That was pretty nearly a trip straight to the devils,” he said 
with an abashed smile as he clambered back on the ice, looking 
bulkier and more angular than ever. 

A minute later Boyev went down again \\ith a shriek. 

“Shut up, Yashka, you soul of a goat!” Osip shouted, threaten- 
ing him with the level. “Why ixmsit you scare everybody out of 
their wits? I’ll teach you a lesson! Loosen your belts, boys, and 
turn your pockets inside out, it’ll be easier that way. . . 

Every dozen paces or so the ice, crunching and spuming, opened 
wide, sharp-fanged jaws dripping a murky froth and the jagged blue 
teeth reached out for our feet; the river seemed anxious to suck us 
down as a snake swallows a frog. The sodden boots and clothes 
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hampered our movement and pulled us down; we were all clammy 

if we had been licked down; clumsy and speechless, we plodded 
along slowly and submissively. 

Osip, as wet as the test of us, seemed to divine where the fis- 
sures were and leapt like a hare from floe to floe. After each leap 
we would pause for a moment, look around and give a resonant 
whoop : 

‘That’s how it’s done, see?” 

He was playing widi tlie river; tlie river stalked him, but so 
light and nimble on his feet was he that he easily dodged its passes 
and avoided the pitfalls. One might have thought he was steering 
the course of the ice and diiving the large, solid floes for us to 
walk on, 

“Keep your chin up, you childien of God! Ho! ho!” 

“Good for Uncle Osip!” the Mordvinian said in quiet admira- 
tion. “There’s a man for you ! The real sort. . , 

The closer we got to the shore the finer the ic‘e was chopped 
and men kept falling tlirough it more and more frerpiently. The 
town had already practically floated by and the Volga was not far 
-ahead; there the ice had not moved yet and we were in danger of 
being sucked under. 

“Looks like we’ll drown,” the Mordvinian said qiiielh, looking 
^ver his left shoulder at the blue haze of evening. 

Suddenly, as if out of pity for us. a huge ice floe ran end on 
against the shore, climbed up it shivering and crunching, and then 
istopped. 

“Run!” Osip shouted frenziedly. “I^g it for ail youVe worth!” 

He jumped for the floe, slipped and fell down, and sitting on 
the edge of the ice where the water lapped up to him he let the rest 
of us pass. Five of us dashed for the shore jostling one an oilier in 
an effort to get there first; the Mordvinian and 1 stopped to lend 
Osip a hand. 

“Run, you pig’s progeny, d’you hear me!” 

His face was blue and trembling, his e>es had lost thejr lu^tie, 
and his jaw hung qul^ly- 

“Come on, Uncle. . - 

His head dropped. 

'“Must have broken niy leg. . . . Can't get up. ...” ^ 
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We picked him up and carried him while he kept on mumbling 
through chattering teeth, clinging to our necks. 

‘‘You’ll drown yourselves, you fools We’d better thank tlie 

lord for pulling us through Look out, it won’t carry three, step 

easy there! Follow the spots where there’s no snow... it’s more 
solid there. . . . Belter drop me, though ” 

Osip screwed up an eye and looked me in the face. 

“That ledger of yours where our sins are recorded must’ve 
gotten all soaked up, or maybe you’ve lost it, eh?” he said. 

As we stepped off the end of the ice floe that had pilcxl up on 
the bank, smashing a boat into smithereens in the proc'ess, the other 
end of the floe which was still afloat scrunched, broke off and sailed 
away, rocking in the current. 

“Well, well,” the Mordvinian said approvingly. “It knew what 
it was about!” 

Soaking v^ cl and chilled to the marrow but in high spirits, we were 
now ashore surrounded by a crowd of townsfolk. Boyev and the 
ex-soldier were already having an altercation with them. 

“Well boys,” Osip cried gaily as we lowered him onto some 
timbers, “the liook’s all mucked up, soaked right through. . . 

The book, tucked away inside my coat, weighed like a brick; 
I pulled it out when no one was looking and threw it far out into 
the stream where it plunked into the dark water like a frog. The 
Dyatlovs were racing up the hillside to the saloon for some vodka, 
I)ounding each other w^ith their fists as they ran and shouting: 

“R-r-^ah!” 

“Ekh, you!” 

A tall old man with the heard of an apostle and the eyes of a 
thief was speaking earnestly right into my ear. 

“You ought to have your mugs bashed in for scaring peaceable 
folk, you anathemas, you ...” be was teaying. 

“What the hell did we do to you?” shouted Boyev, who was 
i»usy pulling on his boots. 

“Christian folk were drowning and wihat did you do?” Soldier 
complained, his voice hoarser than ever. ^ 

“What could we have done?” 

Osip was lying on the ground, his leg stretched out. going over 
his jacket with trembling hands. 

21-830 
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^hampered <mr movement and pulled us down; we were all clammy 
as if we had been licked down; clumsy and speechless, we plodded 
along slowly and submissively. 

Osip, as wet as the rest of us, seemed to divine where the fis- 
sures were and leapt like a hare from floe to floe. After each leap 
we would pause for a moment, look around and give a resonant 
whoop : 

“That’s how it’s done, see?” 

He was playing with tlie river; the river stalked him, but so 
light and nimble on his feet was he that he easily dodged its passes 
and avoided the pitfalls. One might have thought he was steering 
the course of the ice and driving the large, solid floes for us to 
walk on, 

“Keep your cliin up, you children of God! Ho! lio!” 

“Good for Uncle Osip!” the Mordvinian said in quiet admira- 
jtion. “There’s a man for you ! The real sorL . , 

The closer we got to the shore the finer the ice was chopped 
and men kept falling through it more and more frequently. The 
«town had already practically floated by and the Volga was not far 
.ahead; there the ice had not moved yet and we were in danger of 
being sucked under, 

“Looks like we’ll drown,” the Mordvinian said quietly, looking 
over his left shoulder at llic blue haze of evening. 

Suddenly, as if out of pity for us, a huge ice floe ran end on 
against the shore, climbed up it shivering and crunching, and then 
stopped. 

“Run!” Osip shouted frenziedly. ’‘Log it for all you’re worth!” 

He jumped for the floe, slipped and fell down, and sitting on 
the edge of the ice where the water lapped lup to him he let the rest 
of us pass. Five of us dashed for the shore jostling one another in 
an effort to get there first; the Mordvinian and I stopped to lend 
Osip a hand. 

“Run, you pig’s progeny, d’you hear me!” 

His face was blue and Irenibling, his eyes had lost their lastre, 
and his jaw himg qu6erly, 

“Come on, Uncle, • # 

His head dropped. 

"“Must have broken my leg. . . . Can’t get up. ...” 
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We picked him up and carried him while he kept on mumbling 
through chattering teeth, clinging to our necks. 

“You’ll drown yourselves, you fools We’d better thank tlie 

I/ord for pulling us through. . . . Look out, it won’t carry three, step 
easy there! Follow the spots where there’s no snow... it’s more 
solid there. . . . Better drop me, though. . . .” 

Osip screwed up an eye and looked me in the face. 

“That ledger of yours where our sins are recorded must’ve 
gotten all soaked up, or maybe you’ve lost it, eh?” he said. 

As we stepped off the end of the ice floe that had piled up on 
the bank, smashing a boat into smithereens in the process, the other 
end of the floe which was still afloat scrunched, broke off and sailed 
away, rocking in the current. 

“Well, well,” the Mordvinian said approvingly. “It knew what 
it was about!” 

Soaking mcI and chilled to the marrow but in high spirits, we were 
now ashore surrounded by a crowd of townsfolk. Boyev and the 
ex-soldier were already having an altercation with them. 

“Well boys,” Osip cried gaily as we lowered him onto some 
timbers, “the })ook’s all mucked up. soaked right through. . . 

The book, tucked away inside my coat, weighed like a brick; 
I pulled it out when iio one was looking and threw it far out into 
the stream where it plunked into the dark water like a frog. The 
Dyatlovs were racing up the hillside to the saloon for some vodka, 
pounding each other w^irh llieir fists as they ran and shouting: 

“R-r-rah!” 

“Ekh, you!” 

A tall old man with the beard of an apostle and the eyes of a 
thief was speaking earnestly right into my ear. 

“You ought to have your mugs bashed in for scaring peaceable 
folk, you anathemas, you ...” he was laying. 

“What the hell did we do to you?” shouted Boyev, who wiis 
imsy pulling on his boots. 

“Christian folk were drowning and what did you do?” Sohiioii- 
complained, his voice hoarser than ever. 

“What could w^e have done?” 

Osip was lying on the ground, his leg stretched out, going over 
his jacket with trembling hands, 
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“Soaked all the way through. Oh mother mine,” he moantMJ. 
“Done for, these clothes are, and I didn’t wear them a year!” 

He had shrunk and his face was wrinkled and he seemed to he 
growing smaller and smaller as he lay there on the ground. 

Suddenly he raised himself, sat up, groaned and was off in an 
angry, high-pitched voice: 

“So you had to get to the bathhouse and the church, youi bloody 
fools. Devil’s spawn! You can go straight to hell! As if the Lord 
couldn’t celebrate his day without you.... Pretty nearly lost our 
lives. , . . And clothes all mucked up. . . . Hope you croak. . . .” 

Everybody else was draining the water from shoes and wringing 
clothes, wheezing and groaning from exhaustion and arguing back and 
forth with the townsfolk, but Osip went OU' still more vehemently: 

“Of all the things to do, damn their hides! Had to get to the 
bathhouse — the police station is where they belong, that’s where 
you’d get your backwashing ” 

“They’ve sent for the police,” one of the townsmen said in a 
placating tone. 

“What’re you trying to do?” Boyev turned on Osip. “Why put 
on the act?” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you!” 

“Wait a minute! What do you mean?” 

“W^ho started this business of coming across, eh?” 

“Well, who?” 

“You!” 

“Me?” 

Osip started as if a spasm had seized him. 

“Mc-e?” he repeated, his voice breaking. 

“That’s true enough,” Budyrin said in a level, distinct voice. 

“Ifonest, it was you, Uncle Osip,” the Mordvinian bore out the 
others, but quietly, apologetically. “You must’ve forgotten. . , 

“Of course you started it,” the ex-soldier ejaculated sullenly 
and emphatically. 

“Forgotten eh!” Boyev cried in fury. “Tell me another one! 1 
know him, hes trying to shove the blame onto somebody else!” 

Osip fell silent and narrowing his eyes surveyed the dripping, 
half-naked men. 
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Then emitting a strange whimper — I could not make out whether 
he was laughing or sobbing — ^twitching his shoulders and spreading 
out his arms, he muttered: 

‘‘That’s right . . . true enough, it was my idea . . . now what do- 
you make of that!” 

“Aha that’s better!” Soldier cried triumphantly. 

Gazing at the river, which was now seething like a millet gruel 
coining to a boil, Osip puckered up his face and guiltily looked 
away. 

“My mind must have gone blank like that, by God!” he contin- 
ued. “How we ever made it I don’t understand. . . . Makes me sick 
to think of it. Anyway, boys, I hope you won’t hold it against me — 
after all, there was the holiday coming, wasn’t there? You’ll forgive 
me. I must have sort of gone off a bit or something. . . . True enough, 
I started it . . . old fool that I am. . . 

“You see?” said Boyev. “And what’d you say if I got drowned?” 

It seemed to me that Osip really was stricken by the uselessness 
and foolishness of what he had done as he sat there on the ground, 
looking as slippery as a new-born calf licked by its dam; he shook 
his head, passed his fingers through the sand around him and con- 
tinued mumbling penitently in a strange voice, all the while avoiding 
everyone’s eyes. 

I looked at him and wondered what had happened to the captain 
of men who had taken his place at the head of his fellows and led 
them so considerately, ably and imperiously. 

An unpleasant emptiness welled up in my soul. I dropped down 
beside Osip and, hoping to salvage something from the wreckage, 
spoke to him in a low voice. 

“Don’t, Uncle Osip. . . 

“Ever see anything like it?” he responded in the same lone, 
giving me a sidelong glance while his fingers were busy untangling 
his matted beard. Then he went on as loudly as before for every- 
body’s benefit: “What a to-do, eh?” 

. . . The dark stubble of the Iree-tops on the crest of the hill 
was silhouetted against the extinguished sky, and the hill itself 
pressed against the shore like some huge beast. The blue shadows of 
evening appeared from behind the roofs of the houses that clung 
scab-like to the duskv hide of the hillside, and looked out from the 
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wide*open rusty-red, moist maw of a clayey gully creating the illu- 
sion that it was reaching out thirstily for the river. 

The river grew black and the rustle and crunching of the ice 
became duller and more regular; every now and then an ice floe 
dug end on into the shore as the hog roots the earth, remained mo- 
tionless for a moment, then rocked, broke loose and sailed on far- 
ther while the next floe crept into its place. 

The level of the water rose rapidly, sweeping against the bank 
and washing away the mud, and the silt spread a dark stain in the 
murky blue water. Strange noises filled the air — a scrunching and 
champing as if some tremendous beast were devouring its meal and 
licking its chops with a giant tongue. 

From the direction of the town the sweet and pensive melody 
of the pealing bells, now muled by distance, floated down. 

Like Iwm romping puppies the Dyatlovs dashed down the hillside 
carrying bottles in their hands while at right angles to them, along 
the river front, came a grey-(‘oatcd police officer and two policemen 
in black. 

‘‘God Almighty!” Osip groaned, tenderly rubbing his knee. 

As the police approached, the townsp^'ople cleared a passage for 
them and an expectant silence fell. The police officer, a lean little chap 
with a small face and a waxed reddish moustache, strode up to us. 

“So you were tlic devils.. he l)egan sternly in a rather hoarise 
affected bass. 

Osip threw himself back on the ground and began hastily to 
explain: 

‘Tr was me, Your Honor, who started the business. . . . Begging 
}our pardon. Your Honor, it was because of the holidays. . . 

“You old devil,” the police officer yelled, but his si i outing was 
lost in the avalanche of humble entreaties. 

“We live here in town and on the other bank we’ve got nothing; 
didn’t even have money to buy bread and, Your Honor, the day 
after tomorrow’s Easter — got to take a bath and go to church like all 
good Christians, so I says, let's go, fellows, and take a chance; we 
weren’t doing anything wrong. I’ve been punished for my fool idea 
though — leg’s broken, see. 

“That’s all very well and good!” the police officer sho-uted 
slernly. “But what if you had drowned?” 
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Osip heaved a deep, tired sigh. 

“What would have happened, Your Honor? begging your par- 
don, probably nothing. ...” 

The policeman swore, and everybody listened to him in atten- 
tive silence as if the man was .uttering words of wisdom to be heard 
and remembered instead of mouthing obscene, brazen insults. 

After taking down our names he left. We had drunk down the 
fiery vodka and feeling warmed up and in better spirits were get- 
ting ready to head for home when Osip, chuckling and throwing a 
look after the receding policeman, jumped lightly to his feet and 
fervently crossed himself. 

“Thank God that’s the end. . . .” 

“Why. . . looks like your legs all right!’* Boyev said in his na- 
sal twang, astonished and disappointed. “D’you mean you didn’t 
break it?” 

“You wish I had, eh?” 

“Oh, you old comedian! You miserable clown....” 

“Come on, hoys!” Osip commanded, pulling his wet cap on his 
head. 

... I walked alongside him behind the others, and as we went, 
lie spoke to me in a quiet, lender way as if sharing a secret known 
only to him. 

“No mailer what you do and how you try, you just can’t live 
unless you’re crafty and cunning — that’s life for you, damn it any- 
way. ... You would like to climb to the top of the hill but there’s 
always some devil tripping you up. . . .” 

It was dark, and in the gloom, red and yellow lights burst forth 
as if signalling the message: 

“This way!” 

We walked up the hill toward the ringing of bells. At otur 
foet rivulets rippled, drowning Osip’s caressing voice in (heir 
kibble. 

“Got around the police neatly^ didn’t I? That’s how you’ve got 
to do it, so that nobody knows what it’s all about and everybody 
thinks he’s the main spring. Yes . . . it’s best to let everyone think 
he’s the one who did it. . . .” 

I listened to him, but found it hard to understand what he was 
Baying. 
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Nor did I want to muderstand him ; as it is my heart was light and 
at ease. I did not know whether I liked Osip or not, but I was ready 
to follow him to the ends of the earth, even across the river once 
more, over ice that would be constantly slipping away from under 
my feet. 

The bells pealed and sang, and the joyous thought came to my 
mind: How many more times shall I be able to welcome spring! 

“The human soul’s got wings,” Osip sighed. “It soars in your 
dreams ”A winged soul? Wonderful! 
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This is how two women composed a song to the accompaniment 
of the mournfoil ringing of church bells, one summer’s day. It was 
in a quiet street in Arzamas, just before sundown, on a seat out- 
side the house in which 1 lived. The town was dozing in the sultry 
silence of a June day. Sitting at the window with a book, I was 
listening to my cook, plump, pock-marked Ustinya, talking quietly 
to the housemaid of my neighbour, the rural prefect. 

“And what else do they write?” she asked in her masculine, 
but very flexible voice. 

“Oh, nothing else,” answered the housemaid in a low, pensive 
drawl. She was a dark, thin girl, with small, fixed, frightened 
eyes. 

“And so — ^accept our greetings and send us money — ^is that it? 

“That’s it....” 

“As for how you’re living— who cares? Ekh!. . .” 

In the pond, beyond the back gardens of our street, the frogs 
were croaking, emitting queer glassy sounds. The ringing of the 
church bells came floating over with annoying persistence, disturb- 
inig the sultry silence. Somewhere in a backyard a saw was snort- 
ing, and it seemed as though my neighbour’s old house had fallen 
asleep and was snoring, gasping for breath in the heat. 

“Relations,” said Ustinya in a sad tone mingled with anger. 
“But go only three versts away from them and you feel like a 
twig broken off a tree! It was the same with me the first year I 
lived in town, I was awfully homesick. I felt as if I was only half 
alive; as if half of me was here and half had remained in the vil- 
lage. And day and night I used to think and worry: How are they 
getting on? How are they managing?” 

Her words seemed to be accompanied by the church bells, and 
she seemed to be deliberately speaking in the same key in which 
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they were ringing. The housemaid sat clasping her angular knees, 
and swaying her head in its white kerchief from side to side and 
luting her lips, she seemed to be listening intently to something 
far away. Ustinya’s deep voice now sounded scornful and angry 
and now soft and sad. 

“Sometimes the longing for my village was so fierce that I 
could neither see nor hear what was going on around me and 
yet I have nobody there. Father was burnt to death when the house 
caught fire. Ho was drunk at the lime. My uncle died of chol- 
era. I have two brothers, but one has remain od in the army — he 
was made a corporal; the other is a bricklayer and lives in 
Boigorod. It seems as though they’ve all been swept away by a 
flood. . . 

The lurid sun, sinking to the west, hung in the misty sky sus- 
pended from golden rays. The low voice of the woman, the tink- 
ling of the bells and the glassy croaking of the frogs were the only 
sounds that disturbed the silence of the town at that particular 
moment. They floated low over the ground, like swallows before 
the coming rain; and above and around them there was stillness, 
all-absorbing, like death. 

An absurd idea entered my head. It seemed to me that the 
town had been inserted into a large botlle that was lying on its 
side and was closed with a fiery cork, and that somebody W'as la- 
zily and softly beating the heated glass on the outside. 

Suddenly Ustinya said in a cheerful but businesslike way: 

“Now% Mashutka, help me. . . 

“Help you with what?” 

“To make up a song.” 

Heaving a loud sigh, Ustinya began to sing in a hurried lone; 

In the daytime ivhen the sun shines bright 

And at night in the light of the moon. . . . 

Hesitantly picking up the tunc, the housemaid continued the 
song in a low timid voice: 

Lonely I feel and all forlorn , ... 
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Ustinya confidently, but in a very moving tone, capped the 
verse with: 

My heart by longing is torn. 

Then she said merrily, and a little boastfully: 

“There, that’s the beginning! I’ll teach you how to make up 
songs, my dear, as easy as spinning yarn. . . . Now, then, let’s 
go on/ 

Remaining silent for a moment as if listening to the mournful 
croaking of the frogs and the lazy ringing of the church bells, 
she once again deftly picked up words and music: 

Neither fierce winter s storms 

Nor rippling streams in the spring 

The housemaid shifted close up to Ustinya, and resting her 
white kerchiefed head on Uslinya’s plump shoulder, she closed her 
eyes and, now more boldly, continued the verse in her thin and 
tremulous voice: 

A word of tiding from home 

To console me doth bring . . . . 

“There you are!” said Ustinya triumphantly, slapping her 
knee. “When I was younger I could make up even better songs 
than this! The girls used to say: ‘Go on, Ustyusha, start a song!’ 
Ekh, didn’t I let myself go! Well, how is it to go now?” 

“I don’t know,” said the housemaid, opening her eyes and smiling. 

I looked at them through the flowers on the window sill. The 
singers could not see me, but I ooiuld very well see Ustinya’s rough, 
deeply-pitted cheek, her small ear, which her yellow kerchief 
failed to cover, her grey, animated eye, her straight nose like the 
beak of a jay, and her square, masculine chin. She was a sly, 
talkative wench, a confirmed tippler and fond of hearing the lives 
of the saints read. She was the biggest gossip in the street and, 
moreover, she seemed to be the repository of all the sec!rets of 
the town. Beside her, plump and well-fed, the lean, angular 
housennaid looked like a child. And the hoiusemaid’s mouth was like 
that of a child; she pouted her small full lips as if she had just 
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been scolded^ was afraid she would be scolded again, and was 
ready to burst into tears. 

Swallows were darting back and forth in the street, their curved 
wings almost touching the ground. It was evident that the 
gnats were flying low — a sure sign that it would rain at night. A 
crow was Lsitting on the fence opposite my window, motionless, as 
if carved out of wood, watching the flitting swallows with its black 
eyes. The church bells had stopped ringing, but the frogs were 
croaking more sonorously than before; the silence seemed denser, 
hotter. 

The lark is singing in the sky^ 

The corn-flowers bloom in the corn, 

sang Ustinya plaintively, looking up gt the sky, her arms crossed 
over her breast. The housemaid followed her up boldly and tune- 
fully. 

Oh for a glimpse of rnr native fields, 

and Ustinya, skilfully supporting the girl’s high-pitched tremulous 
voice, added in a velvety tone the moving words: 

And with my laddie in the woods to roam!. . . 

They stopped singing and sat silently for a long lime, pressing 
close against each other. At last Ustinya said in a low pensive 
voice: 

“It’s not a bad song we made up, is it? Quite good, I think. . . 

“Look!” said the housemaid softly, interrupting Ustinya.’ 

They looked across the street to the right. There, bathed in 
sunshine, a tall priest in a purple cassock was striding down the 
street with an important air, tapping the pavement with his long 
staff in a measured beat. The silver crook of the staff and the 
golden cross on his broad breast glistened in the sun. 

The crow glanced sideways at the priest wdth its black beady 
eye, lazily flapped its heavy wings and flew to a branch of an ash 
tree, from which it dropped like a grey clot into the garden. 

The women rose to their feet and bowed low to the priest. He 
did not even notice them. They remained standing, following him 
with their eyes until he turned the corner. 
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**Yes, little girl,” said Ustinya, adjusting the kerchief on her 
head. “If only I were younger, and had a prettier face. . . 

Somebody called angrily in a sleepy voice: 

“Maria! . , . Mashka! . . 

“Oh, they’re calling me. ...” 

The housemaid ran off like a frightened rabbit, and Ustinya, 
sitting down again, smoothed her gaudy cotton frock over her 
knee, lost in thought. 

The frogs croaked. The stifling air was as still as the water in 
a forest lake. The day was passing away in a riot of colour. An 
angry rumble came across the fields from beyond the river Tesha — 
it was the distant thunder growling like a bear. 
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At about 6 o’clock in the morning I felt a living weight thrust itself 
upon my bed, and somebody shook me and shouted right into. my ear: 

"Get up!” 

This was Sashka the compositor, my chum. An amusing fellow, 
about nineteen years of age, with a mop of tousled red liair, green- 
ish eyes like a lizard’s, and a face smudged with lead dust. 

"Come on, get up!” he shouted, pulling me out of bed, "LiCt’s 
go on the spree today. I have some money, six rubles twenty ko- 
pecks, and it’s Stepakha’s birthday! Where do you keep your soap?” 

He went to the wash basin in the corner and fiercely scrubbed 
his face. In the midst of his puffing and snorting he asked me: 

“Tell me: ‘star’ — is that ‘astra’ — in German?” 

“No, I think it’s Greek.” 

“Greek? We have a new proof-reader at our place who writes 
poetry, and she signs herself ‘Astra.’ Her real name is Trusheniko- 
va, Avdotia Vassilievna. She’s nice little lady — good-looking, only •- 
rather stout. . . . W^hcre’s your comb? ...” 

As he forced the comb through his red mop of hair, he wrin- 
kled his nose and swore. Suddenly he broke off in the middle of a 
word and closely examined the reflection of his face in the murk} 
windowpane. 

Outside the sun was playing on the brick wall opposite. The wall 
was wet from the previous night’s rain and the sun tinted it red. A 
jackdaw was silting on tlie funnel of the rain pipe, preening itself. 

“What an awful mug I’ve got!” said Sashka, and then he ex- 
claimed: “Look at that jackdaw! How all dressed up she is! Give 
me a needle and cotton, will you; I’ll sew a button on my coat.” 

He pirouetted round and round, as if he were dancing on hot 
bricks; so much so that the draught he caused blew some scraps of 
paper from my table. 

Then, standing at the window and clumsily plying the needle, 
he asked: 
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*‘Was there ever a king named Lodir?”* 

“You mean Lolhar. Why do you ask?” 

“That’s funny! I thought his name was Lodir, and that all lazy 
people descended from him! Lefs go to a tavern first and have 
some tea. After that we’ll go to the nunnery church for late matin 
and have a look at the nuns — I’m fond of nuns! . . . And what does 
‘prospectives’ mean?” 

He was as full of questions as a rattle with peas. I began, to 
tell him what “prospects” means, but he went on talking without 
waiting for me to finish. 

“Last night that feuilleton writer, Red Domino, came to the 
printing office, drunk, of course, as usual, and kept pestering me 
with questions al)out my prospectives.” 

After sewing on the button, higher than he should have done, 
he nipped the cotton with his while teeth. licked his red puffy lips 
and mumbled plaintively: 

“Lizochka is quite right. I ought to read hooks, otherwise I 
shall die a boor and never know anything. Rut when can I read? 
I never have any time! 

“Don’t waste so much time courting the girls. . . 

“What am I — a corpse? I’m not an old man yet! Wait! When 
t get married. I’ll give it up! 

Stretching himself, he mused: 

“ril marry Lizochka. Thats a fashionable girl for you! She 
has a frock made of... what do you call it? ... barege, I think. 
Well! She looks so lovely in it that my legs Iremlde when 1 see 
her wearing it. I feel I could gobble her up!” 

In the tone of a grave mentor I said: 

“Take care you are not gobbled up yourself!*' 

He smiled self -confidently and shook his head. 

“The other day two students had an argument in our new^spa- 
per. One said that love was a dangerous business, but the other 
said no, it’s quite safe! Aren't they clever? The girls like students. 
They are as fond of them as they are of military men.” 

We left the house. The cobble-stones, washed by the rain, glis- 
tened like the bald pates of government officials. The sky was 


• Literally — lazybones. Trans, 
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almost shut out by banks of snow-white clouds, and e\’ery now and 
again the sun peeped through the spaces between these cloudy 
snow-drifts. A strong autumn wind was blowing people down the 
street like withered leaves. It buffeted us and rang in our ears. 
Sashka shrivelled up and thrust his hands deep down into the 
pockets of his greasy trousers. He wore a light summer jacket, a 
blue blouse, and brown lop bools, down at heel. 

At midnight on angel flew across the sky\ 

he declaimed in rhythm with our footsteps. “I love that piece! Who 
wrote it?’’ 

“Lermontov.” 

“1 always mix him up witli Nekrassov.” 

And long she languished in the worlds 

Filled with strange desires. 

And screwing up his greenish eyes he repeailed in a low and 
pensive voice: 

Filled with strange desires. • . . 

“Good Lord! How well I understand that! I understand it so 
well that I would fly myself. . . . Strange desires. . . ” 

A girl w^alked out of the gale of a gloomy house in holiday 
attire — a “clarct-colour” skirt, a black blouse with jet trimniing*^, 
and a golden-yellow silk shawl. 

Sashka pulled his crumpled cap from his head, and bowing 
respectfully, .said to ihe girl: 

“Many happy returns of the day. Miss!” 

The girl’s pretty round face first lit up with a tender smile, 
but she immediately drew her thin brows together in a stern frown 
and said in an angry, and half-frighened voice: 

“But I don’t know you!” 

“Oh, that’s nothing!” answered Sashka cheerfully. “It’s always 
like that wdth me. Tliey don’t know me at firsl; but when they do 
they fall in love with me. . . .” 

“If you wish to be impudent. . .” said the young lady, glancing 
round. The street was descrtetl, except for a cart laden with cab- 
bages at the very far end. 
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^Ftn as gentle as a Iamb!” said Sashka, walking beside the girl 
and glancing at her face. “I can feee it’s your birthday. ...” ' 

**Please leave me alone.” 

The girl stepped out faster, clicking her heels determinedly on 
the brick sidewalk. Sashka halted and mumbled: 

‘‘By all means. There! Tve dropped behind. Isn’t she proud! 
What a pity I haven’t a costume in which to play the part! If I 
had another suit on, she would have taken an interest in me, don’t 
you worry.” 

“How do you know that it’s her birthday?” 

“How do I know? She comes out in her best clothes and is 
going to church. Fm too poor. That’s wliats the matter. Ekh! If 
only I had lots of money! I’d buy myself a little estate in the 
country and live like a gentleman. . . . Look! 

Four rough-bearded men were carrying a plain deal coffin out 
of a side street. In front of them, carrying the coffin lid on his 
head, walked a boy, and behind them walked a tall beggar, carry- 
ing a shepherd’s staff. His face was stern, and looked as if it 
were hewn out of stone; and as he walked he kept his red-rimmed 
eyes fixed on the greyish nose of the corpse that was visible above 
the edge of the open coffin. 

“The carpenter must have died,” surmised Sashka, removing 
his cap. “Lord rest his soul and keep him far away from his rela- 
tions and friends!” 

A broad smile lit up his face, and his bright eyes flashed merrily. 

“It’s lucky to meet a corpse,” he explained. “Come on!” 

“We went to the ‘M,oskva’ tavern, and entered a small room 
crowded with chairs and' tables. The tables were covered with pink 
cloths. The windows were hung with faded*blue curtains. Flower pots 
were ranged on the window sills, and above the flow^er pots canaries 
in cages were suspended. The place .was bright and' w’arm and cosy. 

We ordered some fried sausage, tea, lialf a bottle of vodka, 
and a dozen cigarettes of the “Persian” brand. Sashka sat down at 
a table near the window, spread himsClf out like a gentleman and 
launched into a discourse: 

“I like this polite and genteel life,” he said. “You are always 
complaining that this is bad and the other is bad, but why? Ev- 
erything is as it should be. Your character is not human, it lacks 
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iwriiKmy. You are like the letter 'yen’* The word can be under- 
stood without it, but they stick it on the end for form’s sake, or 
perhaps because they think it looks better.” 

While he was criticizing me I looked at him and thought to 
myself: 

“How much verve there is in that lad! A man who has so much 
in him cannot pass out of this life unobserved.” 

But he had grown tired of sermonizing by this time. He took 
up his knife and scraped it on his plate to tease the birds. At once 
the room rang with the shrill trilling of the canaries. 

“That set them going!” said Sashka, extremely pleased with 
himself. Then, putting down the knife, he ran his fingers through 
his red hair and thought aloud: 

“No! Lizochka won’t marry me. That's out of the question. 
But who knows? Perhaps she’ll learn to love me. Pm madly in 
love with her!” 

“But what about Zina?’’ 

“Oh, Zinka is so plain. Lizochka — she’s smart, she is,” Sashka 
explained. 

He was an orphan, a foundling. At the age of seven he was 
already working for a furrier. Then, he worked for a plumber. For 
two years he worked as a labourer at a flour mill that belonged 
to a monastery, and now, for over a year, he had been working 
as a printer’s compositor. He liked the work on the newspaper 
very much. He learned to read and write in his spare time, hard- 
ly noticing it himself, and the mysteries of literature had a great 
faSscination for him. He was particularly fond of reading po-.nry. 
and he even wrote verses him.self. Sometimes he would bring me 
scraps of lead-smudged paper with formal lines scribbled on them 
in pencil. The subject of these verses was always the same, and 
they ran approximately as follows: 

/ loved thee at first sight when 
On Blaek Lake my eyes met thine. 

And all my thoughts have been since then 
Of thee and of thy face divine, 

* The hard sign formerly placed after consonants at the end of a word, now 
obsolete . — T rans. 
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Wlien I told him that this was not poetry, he would ask in sur- 
prise: ‘‘Why not? Look! It ends with ‘en’ here and here, and widi 
‘ine’ here and here!” 

“But then, remember how Lermontov’s verses sound.” 

“Oh, well! He had lots of practice, whereas I have only just 
begun! Wait until I get used to it!” 

Ilis self-conlideiice was amusing, but there was nothing repel- 
lent about it. He was simply convinced that life was in love witli 
him, as the laundress Stepakha was; that he could do whatever 
he pleased, and that success awaited him everywhere. 

The church bells were ringing, calling for late matin. The ca- 
naries, listening to the sound, which made the windowpanes rattle, 
stopped singing. 

Sashka mumbled: 

“Shall we go to matin or not?” 

And then he decided. 

Bet s go I 

On the way lie said in a tone of complaint blended with self- 
condemnation : 

“Tell rue, how do you explain it? J always feel bored in church, 
hut I love to go! The nuns there are so young. Vm sorry for them!” 

In the ohiirch he stood at the gates where the beggars and oth- 
er sup))lic«anls were gathered. His greenish eyes opened wide with 
wonder as he gazed al tlie choir where a crowd of choirislers were 
assembled, palc-faccd and in pointed hoods, all standing stiff and 
straight a's if they w^ere carved out of })la(k stone. 'Fhey were sing- 
ing harmoniously, and their silvery voices sounded amazingly pure. 
Tlie gold on the h’.on'-i glittered and the glass cases reflected the 
lights of the candlcsS. which looked like golden flics. 

The beggars sighed and muttered their humble prayers, raising 
their faded eye? to tlie dome. Iliis w^as a w'cek day. and there were 
few people in the church: only those had cornc wlio had nothing 
to do and did not know’ what to do with themselves. 

In front of wSashka, telling her l^^ids. stood a nun, rather a 
large woman, wearing a cowl. Scislika. who reached onl\ up to her 
shoulder stood on tiptoe to peep into her round face and eyes, 
which w^ere hidden by the oowd; and he stood like that, iimsolently 
staring at the nun with his lips pursed, as if for a kiss. 

■J2- - 830 
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The nhn slightly bent her head and gave him a feidedong glance, 
Eke a wdl-fed cat looking at a mouse. He collapsed at once, 
pulled me by the sleeve and hurried out of the church. 

‘‘Did you see the look she gave me?” he said, closing his eyes 
with fright. Then he drew his cap out of his pocket, wiped his 
|>erspiring face with it and wrinkled up his nose. 

“Gee! The way she looked at me ... as if I were the Devil! 
It made my heart sink!” 

Then he laughed and said: 

“She must have had some bad experiences with us fellows!” 

Sashka was kind-hearted, but he had no pity for people. Prob- 
ably, he gave more money to beggars, and gave it more willingly, 
than many a rich man, but he gave it because he hated poverty. 
The little daily tragedies of life touched him not at all. He used 
to talk about them and laugh. 

“Have you heard? Mishka Sizov has been sent to prison!” he 
said to me one day with animation. “He walked and walked about, 
looking for work, and one day he slole an umbrella and was caught. 
He didn’t know how to steal. They hauled him before the 
beak. I was walking along and suddenly I teaw him being led like 
a sheep by a policeman. His face was pale and his lips were part- 
ed. I shouted out to him: ‘Mishka!’ but he didn’t answer, as if he 
didn’t know me.” 

We went into a shop and Sashka bought a pound of marma- 
lade sweets. 

“I ought to buy Stepakha some pastries,” he explained, “but I 
don’t like pastries.. This marmalade is better !” 

In addition to the sweets he bought some cakes and nuts, and 
ihen we went to a wine shop and he bought two bottles of liqueur, 
one the colour of red lead and the other the colour of vitriol. Walking 
down the street with the packages under his arm, he composed the 
following story about the nun: 

“A buxom woman, isn’t she! She must have been a shopkeep- 
er’s wife. Probably a grocer. I suppose she was unfaithful to her 
husband! He must have been a puny fellow.... Arem’t those wom- 
en cunning! Take Stepakha, for example, . 

By this time we had reached tlie gates of a house, painted 
brown, with green shutters, Sashka kicked the wicker gale open afe 
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if he were at home, set his cap jauntily on the side of hia 
and strode into the yard, which was strewn with yellow Mieh^ 
poplar and elder leaves. At the other end of the yard, built against 
the garden wall, stood a wash-house, banked with turf right up to^ 
the window feills. Its roof was covered with yellowish-green moss, 
and the treetops swayed over the roof, reluctantly shedding their 
leaves. With its two windows the wash-house seemed to be gazing ati 
us mournfully and suspiciously, like a load. 

The door was opened for us by a big woman, about foriy 
years of age, with a large pock-marked face, merry eyes and thick 
red lips, which were stretched in a pleasant smile. 

“What welcome guests!’’ she cried in a singsong voice. And 
Sasha, placing his hands on her ample shoulders and bringing his 
face close to hers, said: 

“Many happy returns of the day, Stepanida Yakimovna, and 
congratulations on receving the holy mysteries!” 

“But I didn’t go to communion!” protested Stepakha. 

“It’s all the same!” answered Sashka, kissing her three times 
on the lips, after which both wiped away the traces of the kisses, 
Stepakha with the palm of her hand and Sashka with his cap. 

In the dark anteroom, encumbered with pokers, baskets and 
wash tubs, they found Stepakha’s daughter, Pasha, busy with the 
samovar. Pasha was a young girl with large, bulging eyes that 
stared with stupid astonishment, typical of children who suffered 
from rickets. She had a wonderfully thick plait of hair of a soft 
golden colour. 

“Many happy returns, Panya!” 

“All right,” answered the girl. 

“You dummy!” exclaimed Stepakha. “You should say ‘Thank 
you.’ ” 

“Oh, all right!” retorted the girl angrily. 

A third of the laundress’ habitation was taken uj) by a large 
oven, and where the shelves for the bathers used to be there was; 
now a wide bed. In the corner, tmder the icons, stood a table, laid 
out for tea, and at the wall stood a wide bench, on which it was 
convenient to place the wash tub. A shaggy dog looked through the 
open window like a beggar, resting his heavy paws with their bro- 
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Jten claws upon the window sill. On the window sills there were 
flower pots with geraniums and fuchsias. 

“She knows how to live,” said Sashka, looking round the sfjual- 
id room and winking to me, as much as to say: “I’m joking!” 

The hostess carefully drew a pie from the oven and flipped its 
irotey crust with her fingernail. Pasha brought in the samovar, 
glistening like the sun, and oast an angry glance at Sashka. But he 
said, licking his lips: 

“Hell! I must gel married! I do love pie!’" 

^‘One doesn’t marry for the sake of pie,” observed Stepakha, 
gravely. 

“Oh, I undcrsland that!” 

The buxom laiiiidre>s laughed merrily al this, hut her eyes were 
grave whm she said: 

“You’ll marry one day and forget inc.’" 

“But how many liave you forgoUen?"" retorted Sashka witli a grin. 

Stepakha also smiled. Dressed as she was, too gaudily for her 
age, she resembled not a laundress, bill a malclimakcr, or a fortune 
teller. 

Her diugblcr. lookinir like a sikait gnome out of a .sad fairy 
tale, was unwanted here, and indeed seemed to be totally unwanted 
on earth. She ale very carefully, as if she were rating not pie, but 
fish that was full of bones. And every now and again (sbe slowdy 
turned her large eyes towards Sashka and gazed into his thin mo- 
bile face in a queer way. as if she were blind. 

The dog whined ])ili fully al llie window. The brassy strains of 
martial music, the steady Irani]) of hundreds of heavy marching 
feel, and the l)ent of a ba^^e drum keeping them in step, came float- 
ing in from tlie street. 

Stepakha said to her daughter: 

“Why don’t you run out and look a I the soldiers?” 

‘"I don't wani to.” 

“This is fine!” exclaimed Salshka, throwing the dog a p’ece of 
pie crust. “I don’t think 1 need anything more!” 

Stepakha looked al him with motherly eyes, and straightening 
her blouse over her high Ixreast she said with a sigh: 

“No, that’s not true. There’s a lot more things you need.” 

“What I just said Avas quite true.” answered Sashka. “I don't 
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need anything more now, if only Pashka would atop boring through 
me with her eyes/’ 

“A fat lot I care about you,” the girl retorted softly and con- 
temptuously. Her mother angrily raised her eyebrows, but pursed 
her lips and said nothing. 

Sashka moved in his seat uneasi’v' and looking sideways at the 
girl said ardently; 

feel as though I have a hole in my soul. So help me God! 
I would like my soul to be full, and calm, but I cannot fill it! 
Do you understand me, Maxiniich? VlTirn I feel bad I want to feel 
good. And when I get a happy hour I begin to feel bored! Why 
is that?” 

He was already “feeling bored.” I could see that. His eyes 
were roaming restlessly round the room as if taking in its squalor; 
a critical and ironical spark flashed in them. Obviously, he felt 
out of place here, and had only just realized it. 

He talked warmly about the wrongs that were done in the 
world, and about the blindness of men who had grown accustomed 
to these wrongs and failed to see them. His thoughts flitted about 
like frightened mice, and it was diffioull to keep pace wdlh their 
rapid changes. 

“Everything is all wrong-- lliat’s what I see! You have a church 
in one place and next to it you have the devil kiiow’s what! Inno- 
kenti Vassilievicli Zemskov writes poetry like this: 

Thanhs for those few flashes 
Which , lit up the ^loom of rny heart. 

For those sivcct moments of contact 
W'Uh your body divine. 

But it did not prevent liiin from cheating his sister out of her 
house by a lawsuit; and the other day he pulled his parlour maid 
Nastya by the hair.” 

“What did he do that for?” asked Stepakha, glancing at her 
rough hands, which were as red as the feet of a goose. Her face 
had suddenly become hard and she lowered her eyes. 

“I don’t know. . . . Nastya wanted to take him to court for it, 
but he gave her three rubles and she let it drop, the fool!” 

Suddenly Sashka jumped up and said: 
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“It’s tiiffiie for us to go!” 

“Wheri to?” the hostess asked. 

“We have some business to do,” said Sashka untruthfully. “PIl 
look in in the evening.” 

He ofiF^ed Pasha his hand, but the girl looked at his fingers 
for a moment or so, not daring to touch them, and then she took 
Sashka’s hand and shook it in a way that seemed as if she were 
pushing it away. 

We went out. In the yaird Sashka mumbled as he pulled his 
cap tightly over his head: 

“The devil! That girl doesn’t like me . . . and I feel ashamed 
in her presence. I won’t go there tonight.” 

Unpleasant thoughts appeared on his face, like a rash. He 
blushed. 

“I must give Slepakha up,” he said. “It’s not a nice business! 
She’s twice my age, and. . . .” 

But by the lime wc turned the corner he was already laughing 
and saying to himself cheerfully, without a trace of boastfulness: 

“She loves me. She tends me like a flower. So help me God! 
It makes me feel ashamed. Sometimes I feel so good being with 
her ... belfer than ivith my owm mother! It’s simply wonderful. I 
tell you, brother, they are troublesome things, are women. But 
they’re a good lot for all that. They deserve all our love. , . . BiU 
is it possible to love them all?” 

“It would be good if you loved at least one well,” I suggested. 

“One, one,” he mumbled pensively, “But try loving only 
one!...” 

He gazed into llic dislarice, beyond the blue strip of the river, 
at the yellowing meadows, at the black bushes stripped by the au- 
tumn wind and sparsely clothed with golden leaves. Sashka’s face 
looked kind and thoughtful. It was evident that he was full of 
pleasant recollections, which played upon his soul as sunbeams 
played upon a river. 

“Let’s sit dowm,” he suggested, halting at the edge of a gully 
near the nunnery wall, r 

The wind w’r ner hig^ the clouds across the sky. Shadows were 
flitting across yt\ol l^dow. On the river a fisherman was tapping 
awav, caulkingpst.5 boat. 
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‘‘Listen,” said Sashka, “Lets go to Aslrakhaa,” 

“What for?” 

“Oh, just like that. Or else, let’s go to Moscow.” 

“But what about Liza?” 

“Liza..., Y-e-ste....” 

He looked straight into my eyes and asked me: 

“Have I fallen in love with her yet, or not?” 

“Ask a policeman,” I answered. 

He laughed freely and heartily, like a child. He glanced up 
at the sun and then at the shadows flitting across meadow, and 
jumping to his feet he said: 

“Those confectionary girls will be coming out soon, come 
along!” 

He strode rapidly down the street. There was a look of con- 
cem on his face, he had his hands in his pockets, and his cap 
was drawn low over his forehead. From the gales of a one-story, 
barrack-like building, girls came running, one after another, in 
kerchiefs and grey aprons. One of them was Zina, a dark, grace- 
ful girl with Mongolian features and almond eyes, wearing a red 
blouse filling tightly round her bust. 

“Come and have some coffee,” said Sashka to her. clutching 
her by the arm. Then he went on to say hurriedly: 

“Do you mean lo tell me you intend lo marry llial mangy cui'? 
X^Tiy. he’ll be jealous of you. . . .” 

“Every husband ought lo be iealou*<.” answered Zina gravely. 
“Do you want me to marry you?” 

“No. don’t marry me either!” 

“Drop that,” the girl said, frowning. “Why aren't you at 
work?” 

“I’ve taken a holida\.’' 

“Ekh, you!... I don't want any coffee.'’ 

“"WTiat do you mean?” exclaimed Sasha, pulling her into a 
pastry shop. 

TUTien they sal down at a small table by the window, he asked 
her: 

“Do you believe me?” 

“I believe every animal, the fox and the hedgehog. As for 
you — ril wait a hit,” the girl answered slowly. 
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“Well, without you I shall go to the dogs!” 

At that moment Sashka really believed that he was passing 
through a tragedy — his lips trembled, his eyes were moist. He was 
sincerely moved. 

“Well, I’m a lost man, drowned in my own tears. But it serves ’ 
me right, since I can’t catch fortune by the hem of her cloak. 
But it won't be easy for you either! I shall give you no rest. 
Let him have a business and own hoist's, but you’ll not be able 
to eat a thing, thinking of me. Mark my words 

“It's time I stopped playing with dolls,” the girl said softly 
but angrily. 

“Oh, so I am a doll lo you. eb?’’ 

“I wasn’t speaking of you.” 

“There, look at ihem. Maxiiiiich! They arc a race of snakes. 
They have no feeling. She slings me in the heart, and I suffer. But 
she says: Oh, you are a doll!” 

Sashka was indignant. His hands trembled, and his eyes grew 
dark with anger. 

“How can one live with creatures like lliat?” he demanded. 

“A fine actor,” I thought to myself, watching him almost with 
admiration. 

His acting obviously captivated the girl, touched her. Wiping 
her lips with a corner of her kerchief, she asked in a kindly voice: 

“Will you be free on Sunday?” 

“Free from what? From you?” 

“Don’t play the fool, . . . Come over here. . . .” 

They w^ent ovtu* to a corner, and Sashka, with flashing eyes, 
talked long and ardently to the girl in an undertone. Finally, she 
exclaimed with .sad vexation: 

“Good Lord! What kind of husband will you make?” 

”1?” shouted Sashka. “This kind!” 

And without being in the least embarrassed by the presence of 
the fat pastry cook, he tightly hugged the girl and kissed her on 
the lips. 

“What are you doing, are you mad?” the girl exclaimed in 
confusion, tearing herself out of his arms. 

She fled out of the door like a bird, and Sashka, wearily sitting 
down at the table shook bis bead and said disapprovingly: 
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‘‘What a temper! She’s a wild animal, not a girl!” 

‘‘What do you want of her?” 

“I don’t want her to marry that bald drosliky drivei*. It’s a 
scandal. I won’t allow it. I can't bear it!” 

Finishing his coffee, now quite cold, he seemed to have forgot^ 
!en the tragedy he had just passed through and began to reflect 
lyrically: 

“Do you know ? On holidays, or even on week days, when a 
lot of girls are out together strolling, or going home from work, 
or from high school, ray very heart trembles. Good Lord! I think 
to myself. What a lot of them there are! Each one must love 
somebody; and if they don't they certainly will love someone tomor- 
row, or within a month, it makes no difference. Now this is what I 
understand. Ihis is life! Is there anything better in life than love? 
Just think- what is night? fiverybody is embracing and kissing — 
oh, brother! that's something, d\ou know\ . , . It’s something you 
can’t even find a name for! It is really a heaven-sent joy.” 

Jumping up he said: 

“Come along, let’s go for a walk!” 

The sky was overcast with grey clouds, the rain w^as coming 
down in a fine drizzle, like dust. It was cold, raw and miserable. 
But Sashka, oblivious to everything, strolled along in his light 
summer jacket and chattered without ceasing about everything in 
the shop window^s that caught his greedy eye — about neckties, re- 
volvers, toys, and ladiefe’ frocks, about machines, confectionary and 
church vestments. He caught sight of the hold type of a theatrical 
f>oster. 

“Uriel Acosta! I have seen that! Have you? Those Jews talk 
w’ell don’t they? Do you remember? Only it’s all lies. There’s 
one kind of ])eople on the stage and another kind in the street, or 
in the market place. I love jolly people — Jews and Tatars, Look 
how heartily the Tatars laugh. . . . It's a good thing they don’t 
show you real life on the stage, hut something remote — boyars and 
foreigners. As for real life — thank you very much. We have quite 
enough of our owm! But if they do show you real life, let it be 
all true, and without pity! CJiildrcii ought to play on the stage, 
because when they play, it’s real!” 

“But you don’t like what is real?” 
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‘'Why not? I do if it’s interesting,” 

The sun peeped out again, reluctantly lighting up the tain- 
drenched town. We roiameid through the streets until vespers, whfai* 
the church bells called for prayers, Sashka pulled me to a waste lot, 
to the fence of an orchard that belonged to a stem government 
official named Renkin, the father of beautiful Liza, 

“Wait for me here, will you?” he begged of me, leaping onto 
the fence like a cat. He sat down on a post and whistled softly. 
Then, raising his cap with a pleased and polite gesture, he began 
to talk to a girl, who was invesible to me, wriggling so restlessly 
that he was in danger of falling off the fence. 

“Good evening, Elizaveta Yakovlevna!” 

I did not hear what the answer was on the other side of the 
fence, but through a chink between two boards I saw a lilac skirt, 
and the thin wrist of a while hand holding a large pair of garden- 
er’s clippers. 

“No,” Sashka went on to say sadly, but untruthfully, “I haven’t 
managed to read it yet. You know how hard I work. And I 
work at night. In the daytime I have to sleep — and my churns give 
me no rest. As I set the type, letter by letter, I think only of 
you,... Yes, of course! Only I don't like full lines of type; verse 
is much easier to read..,. May I come down? Why not? Nekra- 
ssov? Yes . . .very, only he doesn’t w^rite much about love. . . . Why 
are you angry? Wait a minute — is there anything offensive about 
that? You asked me what I liked, and I said that most of all I 
liked love — everybody likes it. . . . Elizaveta Yakovlevna . . * 
wait ” 

He stopped talking, liung over the fence like an empty sack, 
and then, sitting up straight, he sat there for several seconds like 
a mournful raven, tapping his knee with the peak of his cap. His 
red hair was beautiful!) lit up by the setting sun, and tenderly 
ruffled by the wind. 

“She’s gone!” he said angrily, jumping to the ground. “She’s 
offended because I didn’t read some book — a book, the devil take 
it! She gave me something that was more like a flat iron than a 
book! It was about an inch and a half thick.. .. Let’s go!” 

“Where to?” 

“What does it matter.” 
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He walked on slowly, bately dragging his feet along. His faee 
looked tired, and he glanced with vexation at the windows that 
were lit up by the slanting rays of the sun. 

** After all, she must love somebody,*’ he said plaintively. “Why 
doesn’t she love me? But no! She wants me to read books! Thinte 
I’m a fool! Her eyes are brighter than the light of day — and she 
wain.ts me to read books! It’s ridiculous. Of coiurse, I’m no match 
for her . . . but good Lord, you don't always fall in love with your 
equal!” 

After remaining silent for a moment, he softly muttered: 

And long she languished in the 7Vorld, 

Filled with strange desires, 

and remained an old maid, the fool!” 

I laughed. He looked at me in surprise and asked: 

“What am I talking nonsense? Ekh, brother Maximich! My 
heart is swelling and s^velling without end, and I feel as if I am 
all heart!” 

We reached the edge of the tow'n; but the other side this time. 
Before us spread a field, and in the distance loomed the Young 
Ladies Institute, a tall white building surrounded by trees, standing 
behind a brick wall, and with brick columns running along the 
porch. 

“I’ll read books for her, it won’t kill me,” mused Sashka. 
Prospectives . . . like hell! Fll tell you what, brother. I’ll go and 
see Stepakha. . . . I’ll put my head in her lap and go to slee]). 
Then I’ll wake up, we’ll have a drink, and then go to sleep again, 
rn stay the night with her. We haven’t spent a bad day, the two 
of us, have we?” 

He squeezed my hand lightly and looked tenderly into my eyes. 

. ‘T like to walk with you,” he said. “You are by my side, and 
>et you seem not to be there. You don’t hinder me in the least. 
Now that’s what I call being a real chum!” 

Having paid me this doubtful compliment, Sashka turned on 
his heel and rapidly walked back to town. His hands were thrust 
into his pockets, his cap was balanced precariously on the back of 
his head, and he went along whistling. He looked so thin and 
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sharp, Ijke a nail with a golden head. I was sorry he was going 
back to Stepakha, but I understood that he had to give himself to 
somebody, he had to spend the richness of his soul on someone! 

The red rays of the sun struck his back and seemed to be 
pushing him along. 

The ground was coldisli, the field deserted, the town seemed 
to murmur softly. Sashka stooped down, picked up a stone, and 
swinging his arm throw it far away. 

Then he shouted to mo: ‘‘So long I*’ 



THE BOSS 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL EPISODK 


A GUSTY wind swept the courtyard in an eddy of drab dry snow, 
wisps of straw and strips of bast, amid which stood the plump, round 
figure of a man in a heel-length gingham Talar shirt, with bare feet 
shod in deep rubber galoshes. With hands clasped over an expansive 
belly, furiously twiddling a pair of stubby thumbs, he pierced me 
with unmatched beady eyes — the right one was green, the left one 
grey — and said in a high-pitched voice. 

“Run along — there’s no work for you! Whoever heard of work 
in the wdnler time?’’ 

His pursy beardless face was puffed in an expression of disdain; 
a pale bit of inoustiudic twitched on his upper lip; tlic lower lip 
sagged querulously, baring a close row of small teeth. The gusts of a 
boisterous November wind ruffled the thin hairs of a iionderous* 
browed head and whisked up his garment above the knee revealing 
fat. smooth, bottlc-likc legs covered with a downy yellowish growth, 
and incidentally betraying that their owner was innocent of trousers. 
There w'as something curiously arresting in the sheer ugliness of the 
man. and something intangibly insulting in the twinkle of his green 
eye. Not being in any particular hurry, 1 thought I would have a 
chat with him, and asked: 

“Are you the janitor?” 

“Get along, that ain't none o’ your business. . . .” 

“You’ll gel a cold, my dear fellow going about without ' trou- 
sers. , . 

The red patches that served as eyebrows went up, the incongru- 
ous eyes shifted queerly, and the man’s body lurched forwards as 
though he were about to fall. 

“Anything more to say?” 

“You’ll catch a cold and die.” 
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^That’s all.’* 

“And quite enough!” he growled, ceasing the thumb-twiddling. 
He unclasped his hands, fondly patted his fleshy sides, and bearing 
down on me, asked: 

“What makes you say that?” 

“Oh, nothing. Can I see the boss, Vassili Semyonov?” 

Fetching a sigh and scrutinizing me closely with his green eye 
the man said: 

“That’s me. . . 

My hopes of getting a job were ruined. The wind at once seemed 
colder, the man more repulsive. 

“Well?!” he exclaimed with a leer. “Janitor, eh?” 

Now that he stood very close to me I could see that he was woe- 
fully drunk. The red knobs above his eyes were covered with a barely 
perceptible yellow down and he altogether oddly resembled a mon- 
strous chicken. 

“Clear out!” he said cheerfully, enveloping me in a pungent ex- 
halation of alcoholic fumes and waving a stubby arm, which, with 
its clenched fist, resembled a champagne bottle with the cork. I 
turned my back on him and sauntered towards the gate. 

“Hi! D’yer want three rubles a month?” 

Was I, a strong lad of seventeen with a schooling to work for 
that fat drunkard for ten kopecks a day! Yet winter was no joke — 
there was no alternative. Sorely against my will I said: 

“All right.” 

“Got a passport?” 

I thrust a hand into my bosom, but my employer waved his arm 
in a gesture of disgust. , . . 

^‘Never mind that! Give it to the clerk. You go in there. . . . Ask 
for Sashka. . . .” 

I passed through an open door hanging on a single hinge into 
a decrepit lean-to that clung weakly to the yellow peeled wall of 
a two-storied building, and had threaded my way through sacks of 
flour to a narrow corner whence a sourish, warm, appetizing vapour 
assailed my nostrils, when I suddenly heard alarming noises issuing 
from the yard — a loud thumping and snorting. Pressing my face to 
a crack in the passage wall I stood struck with amazement. My em- 
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ployer, with elbows pressed against his sides, was capering about the 
courtyard in a sort of hop-skip-and-jutnp like a horse being lunged 
by an invisible trainer, disclosing glimpses of bare calves and fat 
round knees, his belly and flabby cheeks quivering, his fish-like mouth 
pursed up, puffing and whooping: 

*‘Whew, whew, . . 

The yard was narrow, crowded with a chaotic jumble of di- 
lapidated, awry out-houses with huge padlocks, like dogs’ heads, hang- 
ing on the doors; dozens of gnarls stared blind-eyed from a shriv- 
elled, rain-washed tree. One corner of the yard was littered roof-high 
with empty sugar barrels, their round jaws bristling with straw. The 
yard seemed to be used as a garbage dump for tlie debris of things 
that had had their day. 

And amid the whirl of straw and bast and dancing ringlets of 
wood shavings, frisking with them, as it were, was the ponderous, 
loose-jointed fat figure of this queer man, bouncing heavily with a 
noise of smacking galoshes over the cobble-stone yard, wheezing; 

“Whew, whew, whew. . , 

From somewhere behind the comer some pigs answered him with 
an angry squealing and grunting; somewhere a horse sighed and 
stamped, and from an open little ventilation window of a room on 
the second floor langiiishingly floated a girlish voice, singing: 

Why so sad, beloved hoy. 

My carefree vagabond y 

The wind, peering into the mouths of the barrels, rustled amid 
the straw; a splinter of wood beat a hurried whirr; the doves huddled 
together for warmth on the eaves of a barn, cooing plaintively. , . , 

Life here was a curious medley, and in the centre of it all, per- 
spiring and panting, whirled this grotesque personage whose likes I 
had never seen before. 

“Looks like Fve landed in a pretty stew!” I thought with some 
misgiving. 

In a basement furnished with little windows fenced off from the 
outside by a close wire netting, beneath a vaulted ceiling hung a 
mingled cloud of steam and tobacco smoke. The place was gloom-rid- 
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den> the wmdowpanes broken, smeared with daubs of dough inside 
and spattered with mud outside. The corners were festooned with 
hanging tufts pf rag-like cobwebs covered with meal, and even the 
black square of an icon was obliterated by films of grey dust. 

A golden fire blazed in the huge low-vaulted oven, before which, 
scraping a busy long-handled shovel over the hearthstone, stood the 
squirming figure of Pashka the Gypsy, the baker, soul and head of 
the workshop — a little black-haired man with a parted little beard 
and dazzlingly white teeth. Clad in a loose, ungirdled red-bunting 
smock, his bare chest revealing a becoming pattern of hairy ringlets, 
lean and active, he resembled a tavern dancer, and it was painful to 
see those heavy, ragged bools, looking like cast-iron, on his shapely 
legs. His cheerful ringing cries roused the echoes of that dismal cellar. 

“Roast and boil!” he shouted with a string of oaths, wiping the 
sweat from a handsome brow in raven locks. 

At a long table by the wall under the windows sit eighteen work- 
men, swaying their bodies in a w^eary regular rhythm, making little 
pretzels in the form of the letter “B,” sixteen to the pound; two men 
.at one end of the table cut the grc) resilient dough into long strips, 
pinch it with accustomed fingers into equal pieces and toss them down 
the table within reach of the workmen's hands — these hands are so 
nimble that their movements are almost elusive to the eve. Moulding 
the piece of dougli into pretzel shape each man slaps it with his 
palm — the workshop is filled with the incessant sound of soft slapping. 
At the oiber end of ihc lnbb‘ T lay the moulded j)retzcls on trays, 
which wlieii filled, arc carried by boys to the boiler who tlirows them 
into a caldron of boiling water, whence, after a minute or so, he 
bails them out witli a copper ladle into a long, tinned copper trough, 
lays out the slippery hot pieces of dough again on trays which the 
baker dries on the hearth, then sets them out on his shovel and 
deftly flings them into the ovhi. where they are baked to a crisp and 
brown readiness. 

Any tardiness on my part in laying out the pretzels tossed to my 
end of the table means spoiling them — they will stick logefher and 
the work wall be ruined. The men at the table begin swearing and 
throw tecraps of dough in my face. 

They all regard me with dislike and suspicion, as though crediting 
me with evil intentions. 
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Eighteen noses sway dreamily and dejectedly over the table; the 
men’s faces seem oddly alike, all of them wear an expression of sul- 
len weariness^ The iron lever of the mixer thumps heavily as my shift 
mate kneads the dough. It ite very hard work, kneading a 250-lb mass 
of do<ugh to a stiff and rubber-like consistency, in which there must 
not be a single pellet of dry unmixed flour. And it must be done’ 
quickly, at most in half an hour. 

The wood crackles in the oven, the water simmers in the boiler, 
hands scrape and smack on the table — all these sounds mingle in an 
incessant, monotonous hum, unenlivened by rare angry exclamations. 
Only from amid the boy threaders on the floor, comes the fresh high- 
pitched voice of eleven-year-old Yashka Artyukhov, a snub-nosed, 
lisping little person who, with a face alternately registering horror 
and amusement, is relating to a breathless audience exciting and in- 
credible tales about a priest’s wife who, in a fit of jealousy, poured 
kerosene over her daughter, a would-be bride, and set her alight, 
about the apprehension and punishment of horse-stealers, about hob- 
goblins, witches and mermaids. For that ringing ever-flowing voice 
of his the boy was nicknamed “Tinkle.” 

I already know that Vassili Semyonov was himself but recently — 
six years ago — a worker in the bakehouse, who lived with his master’s 
wife, an old woman whom he taught to do away with her sot of a 
husband by slow poisoning, and had taken the business into his own 
hands, and now he beat her and kept her in such a state of terror 
that she would fain live like a mouse, under the floor, so long as 
she could keep out of his sight. The story was told me matter-of-factly, 
as something of common occurrence — I could not trace even a feeling 
of envy for the lucky man. 

“Why does he go about without trousers?" 

Kuzin, a one-eyed old man with a gloomy, savage face soberly 
explained; i 

“He’s walking off the booze — only the day before yesterday lie 
came to the end of a hard drinking bout.” 

“Isn’t he a half-wit?” 

Several pairs of eyes looked at me with a derisive scowl, and the 
Gypsy shouted hopefully; 

“You wait, he’ll show you where his wits are!” 

Everybodv — from sixty -year-old Kuzin to Yashka who strings 
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the pretzels on a bast thread for two rubles from October till Easter — 
speaks of the master with a feeling closely akin to boasting, as if 
to say: That’s the kind of man Vassili Semyonov is, find another like 
him if you can ! He’s a libertine, he has three mistresses, two of whom 
he gives the devil of a time, and the third of whom beats him. He is 
greedy, feeds us badly, we only get cabbage soup and corned beef on 
holidays and tripe the rest of the lime, with bean and millet por- 
ridge on hemp-oil on Wednesdays and Fridays. As for work, he de- 
mands seven sacks daily, which is forty nine poods in the dough, and 
the handling of each sack lakes two and a half hours. 

“It’s strange, though, the way you speak of him,” I said. 

Flashing the whites of his shrewd eyes, the baker asked: 

“What’s strange about it?” 

“As if you were boasting. . . 

“There is something to boast about! You don’t seem to grasp it. 
Now% he was a common workman, a nobody, and today the police 
inspector bows to him ! The man can’t read or write, he knows nothing 
but figures — yet he keeps a forty-man business all in his head!” 

Kuzin confirmed with a pious sigh: 

“The Lord has given him plenty of sense.” 

And Pashka cried excitedly; 

“A pretzel bakery, a bread bakery, a bun bakery, a cracknel bak- 
ery — see if you can manage all that without bookkeeping! Pretzels 
alone he sells as much as five thousand poods over the winter to the 
Mordvinians and Tatars living in the country, then there are seven 
costermongers in town each of whom’s got to sell not less than two 
poods of pretzels, and prime cracknels, every day — ^what d’you say 
to that?” ,7 

The baker’s enthusiasm was beyond me, it irritated me — I had 
already had sufficient grounds for thinking and speaking of the bosses 
otherwise. 

Old Kuzin, concealing a thievish eye under a grizzled eyebrow, 
said tauntingly: 

“He’s no ordinary man, my dear fellow!” 

‘‘Looks like it, if, as you say, he poisoned the old boss. . . .” 

The baker puckered his black brows into a frown, and demurred: 

“As to that, there aren’t any witnesses. Sometimes, oi/t of spite 
or envy a man’s said to have murdered or poisoned or robbed some 



one — people don’t like it when one of our brotherhood h«w Ixick come 
his way. . . 

“What kind of a brother’s he to you?” 

The Gypsy did not reply, and Kuzin, glancing into a comer,, 
growled at the boys: 

“You might clean the dirt off that holy image, you little devils! 
Tatar heathens you. . . 

The rest were silent. They might not have existed. 

When it was my turn again to lay the pretzels out on trays I stood 
at the table telling the boys everything 1 knew, and what I thought 
they ought to know. To drown the muttering noises of the workshop 
I had to speak loudly, and when my audience was attentive I waxed 
enthusiastic and raised my voice. During one of these moments of 
“uplift” my boss caught me red-handed and meted out to me punish- 
ment and a nickname. 

He appeared noiselessly behind my back within the stone arch that 
divided our workshop from the bread bakery; the floor of the bakery 
was raised three steps above the level of our workshop floor, and the 
boss stood framed within the arch, hands on belly, twiddling his 
thumbs, clad in his invariable long shirt drawn by the tape round a 
beefy neck, looking for all the world like an unwieldy sack of flour. 

He stood surveying everybody from his elevation out of mismatched 
eyes, the green pupil, wdiich w^as of a regular round form, gleaming 
and contracting like a cat’s, and the other, a grey oval eye, staring 
fixedly and dully like the glazed eye of a corpse. 

I went on speaking until T noticed the unusual hush that had 
descended on the workshop, though the work went on swifter than 
before, and a mocking voice behind me said : 

“What’s the blatter about, Blattcrer?” 

I turned round, flustered and silenced, and he walked past me, his 
green eye travelling sharply over my figure, and asked the baker: 

“How does he work?” 

Pasha answered approvingly: 

“He’s all right! Strong. . , 

The boss waddled himself leisurely across the workshop, and 
mounting the steps of the passage door, told the Gypsy in a soft lazy 
voice : 
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“Put him on dough mixing for a week running. , . 

With which he disappeared behind the door, letting a white cloud 
of frost into the workshop. 

“Well I never!” ejaculated Vanok Ulanov, a puny, lame lad with 
an insolent face, and amazingly shameless of speech and gesture. 

Somebody whistled derisively. The baker cast an angry glance 
around and rapped out with an oath: 

“Get your hands moving!” 

From the floor in the corner where the boys were sitting came 
Yashka’s angry, reproving voice: 

“You’re a fine lot, loo — thothe thitting at the end of the table! 
Why the devil couldn’t you nudge a fellow when you thaw the both 
coming?” “ | 

“Y-yes,” took up the hoarse voice of his brother Arlem, a lad 
of sixteen, dishevelled like a cockerel after a fighl. “It’fe no joke mixing 
the dough for a week running — it’ll knock a fellow up awful!” 

The end of the table was occupied by old Kuzin and ex-soldier 
Milov, a good-natured fellow infected with syphilis. Kuzin dropped 
his eyes and said nothing. The old soldier murmured guiltily: 

“I didn’t think of it....” 

The baker, grinning from ear to ear, said: 

“Now your name’s Blatterer!” 

Two or three men laughed halfheartedly, ithen followed an 
awkward, distressing silence. The men avoided my eyes. 

“Yashka’s always the first one to sense a truth,” came the sudden 
deep-voiced comment of Osip Shatunov, a lop-sided man with a 
Kalmuck face and slits of eyes, “He won’t live long in this world, 
that Yashka.” 

“Go to hell!” retorted the boy in a merry, ringing voice. 

“He ought to have his tongue cut off,” suggested Kuzin. Artem 
threw him an angry: 

“You ought to have your own tongue pulled out, root and all, 
you sneak!” 

“Dry up!” came an authoritative voice from the oven. 

Artem got up and stepped leisurely to the passage door, followed 
by his little brother’s admonition: 

“Where the devil are you going in bare feet? Put on your boots 
— you’ll catch your death o’cold!” 
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Apparently everybody was accustomed to these remarks — ihey 
passed in silence. Artem looked tenderly at his brother with laughing 
eyet, and, with a wink at him, put on his ragged boots. 

I felt sad, and a sense of my loneliness and estrangement among 
these people weighed heavily on my heart. A snowstorm was beating 
against the dirty windows — it was cold outside! I had seen men like 
these, and I understood them a little. I knew that almost every one 
of them was living through a painful and inevitable crisis of the 
soul, a soul born and nourished in the quiet of the country, and 
whose soft and pliant essence the town was malleating after its own 
fashion by hundreds of little hammers, widening some and narrowing 
others. 

The cruel, relentless handiwork of the town was particularly 
noticeable when these inarticulate people began to sing their village 
songs, putting into the words and music all the pained bewilderment 
and dumb anguish of their souls. 

Poor unka-a-ppy ma-aidf 

suddenly Ulanov started to sing in a high, almost feminine voice, 
and somebody else, involuntarily as it were, would take up: 

Walked in the field at night. . . . 

The slowly sung word ‘‘field"’ rouses two or three others. Dending 
their heads lower, hiding iheir faces iJiey give themselves up to 
memories: 

In the field the moon shines brightly^ 

In the field blows a gentle breeze, , . . 

Before they have sung the last line Vaiiok carries on the song 
in sobbing tones: 

Poor unha-a-ppy ma-nld. . . . 

The song grows louder, stronger: 

She spake to the tvind: 

0, kind wind, gentle friend, 

Draiv my heart, my soul from me! 

And as they sing a gentle breeze from the wide fields seems to 
havo bcien wnfftprl into thu workshop. onieV mind filled With 
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kindly thoughts, thoughts that ennoble and soften the heart; And 
suddenly, as though ashamed of the sadness of the tender words, 
someone mutters : 

‘^Aha, that’s got the jade....” • 

Crimson with exertion Ulanov climbs to a still higher and sadder 
pitch ; 

Foot unha-a-ppy ma-aid , . . . 

Soul-stirred voices sing with infinite melancholy: 

She tearfully begged the wind: 

Take Thou, 0 Take my heart 

Into the forest deep and dark! 

“And I bet you she — ” a lewd, filthy innuendo breaks into the 
song. The scents of the field are chased away by the fetid smell of 
a dark basement and dirty yard. 

“E-ekh, damn it all!” someone sighs. 

Vanok and the best voices strive harder, as though trying to 
quench the putrid blue flames and reeky words, while the men grow 
ever more ashamed of the sad story of lo\ne — they know that love 
in the city is bought at the price of ten kopecks, they buy it, together 
with the disease and canker that go wilh it— and tlndr attifude to it 
is a thing firmly established. 

Poor unhappy maid! 

Ah, nobody loves me, . . . 

“Don’t be su(“h a damned prude--- ten men’ll love you then. . . .” 

Bury thou my heart 

Beneath the roots and autumn leaves . . . . 

“All they know, the hussies, is to gel married and sit on us men’s 
necks. . . .” 

“That’s a fact. . . 

Ulanov sings nice songs, with eyes tightly closed, and at such 
moments his dissolute, oldish-looking face becomes covered with 
engaging little wrinkles and glows with a shy smile. 

But ever Tnor<‘ often the cynical ejaculations befoul the ^ffong as 
the mud of the <;trect bespatter'^ a holiday dress, and Vanok must 
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admit himself vanquished. Now he opens his bleary eyes, while an 
insolent smile twists his dissipated face and something evil plays 
upon his thin lips. He is anxious to uphold his reputation as a good 
song leader^ — it is the only reputation that he, la2y ahd unpopular 
as he is with his comrades, had to keep up in the workshop. 

Tossing an angular head in thin, reddish hairs, he screeches; 

On Prolomny street what-ho 

Lies a student drunk as Chloe , . . . 

With a whoop and a whistle and a fierce cynicism, singing the 
ribald words with a sort of malicious glee, the whole workshop roars 
in unison: 

Lies and smiles with wanton wiles . . . . 

It is like a herd of hogs who have broken into a lovely garden, 
trampling the flowers. Ulanov is odious and sinister. Wild with 
excitement, he is all aflame, his grey face covered with hectic patches, 
his eyes almost popping out of their orbits, his body obscenely 
squirming in shameless gestures, and his strident voice, grown 
suddenly strong, cuts the heart with a ferocious yearning: 

Come the wenches, come the ladies, 
he chants with waving arms, while the rest catch up in a raving howl : 

Straight , . . Ueighdio! 

Straight! 

Straight . . . . 

The mud boils furiously, a thick, greasy, viscid mud wherein, 
moaning, almost sobbing, human souls are being cooked. The madness 
of it is unbearable, the sight gives rise to a frantic impulse to dash 
one’s head against the wall. Instead of which you close your eyes 
and begin to sing the ribald song yourself, perhaps louder than the 
others — ^you are overcome by a feeling of devastating pity for your 
fellow-men, and, besides, one does not always enjoy a feeling of his 
own superiority! 

Sometimes the boss puts in a noiseless appearance, or the red 
curly-beaded clerk, Sashka, comes running in. 
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“Having a gay time, boys?” Semyonov enquires in a poisonaualy 
sweet little voice, while Sashka simply yells: 

“Not so much noise, you bastards!” 

And the flame instantly dies out, and a deeper, heavier darkness 
settles on the soul from the alacrity with which these people obey 
the imperious command. 

One day I asked: 

“Brothers, why do you spoil good songs?” 

Ulanov glanced at me in astonishment: 

“Why, do we sing badly?” 

And Osip Shatunov said in his deep voice that always sounded 
sort of apathetic: 

“You can never do any bad to a song to spoil it. It’s like the 
soul. We’ll all die, but the song will remain. . . . Forever!” 

When he spoke Osip lowered his eyes like a nun making a col- 
lection for the monastery, and when he was silent his broad Kalmuck 
cheekbones worked almost incessantly, afe though this heavy man 
were constantly chewing something. . . . 

I made a sort of reading stand from splinters of wood, and when, 
having mixed the dough, 1 took up my position at the table to 
lay out the pretzels, 1 pul the stand in front of me with a book 
opened out on it and read aloud. My hands being constantly en- 
gaged with my work, the business of turning over the pages was 
performed hy Milov — he did it reverently, each time, with an unna- 
tural exertion and a copious wetting of the finger. Tt was his busi- 
ness too to warn me hy a kick under the table of the boss’ approach. 

The ex-soldier, however, was a wool-gathering sort of fellow, 
and one day, while I was reading Tolstoy’s “A Tale of Three Broth- 
ers” I heard the horsy snort of Semyonov over my shoulder; his 
plump little hand shot out and seized the book, and, before F could 
gather my wits, he was walking to the oven swinging the book in his 
hand and saying: 

“I like that, eh? Smart. . . 

I overtook him and grabbed him hy tlie arm. 

“You can't burn the book! ’ 

“Who said so?” 

“You can't do that!” 
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A deep hush descended on the workshop. I could see the frown- 
ing face of the baker, his white grinning teeth, and waited for him 
to shout; 

“Go for him!’’ 

Green circles spun before my eyes and my legs trembled. The 
men worked away with might and main, as though in a hurry to be 
done with one business and start another. 

“I can’t?” the boss repeated calmly without looking at me, his 
head bent to one side as though he were listening to something. 

“Let’s have it, here.” 

“All right.... Take it!” 

I took the rumpled book, released the boss’ arm and went back 
to my place, while he, with head bent, saying nothing as usual, went 
out into the yard. There was a long silence in the workshop, then the 
baker, with a rough gesture, wiped the sweat from his face and 
stamping his foot said: 

“Whew, what a turn I had, damn you fellows! I was sure he was 
going to pitch into you. . . .” 

“So was I,” put in Milov joyfully. 

“There might have been a fight!” exclaimed the Gypsy regretfully. 

“Well, Blatterer. better look out now! He’s got it in for you now, 
crikey!” 

Kuzin shook his grey head and grumbled: 

“You don’t fit in here, my dear chap. We don't want any rows. 
You’ll try the boss’ temper and he’ll have it out on all of us — ^he 
will!” 

Yashka Artyukhov swore at the soldier in an undertone: 

“Didn’t yon thee him coming, you duffer?” 

“Looks like I didn’t.” 

“Weren't you told to kee]) a look out?" 

' “Yes, I missed this time. , . 

The majority maintained an apathetic silence, just listening to 
the angry growling. I could not make out how these people regarded 
me, I felt ill at ease, and decided that it were better for me to leave. 
As if guessing my thoughts the Gypsy spoke up angrily: 

“Look here, Blatterer, you’d belter give notice — it’s going to be 
hell for you just the same! He’ll set Yegor onto you— that’ll be the 
end of it.” 
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Yashka just then got up from the floor where he had been squat- 
ting erossdegged on a piece of matting, tailorwise, and, thrusting out 
his belly, swaying on bandied, rickety legs, and glaring horribly mth 
milk-blue eyes, shouted, with raised fist: 

“What, leave for good? Punch him in the jaw! And if he fights 
ril take your part!” 

There was a moment of silence and then a cloudburst of laughter, 
that refreshing, vigorous laughter which, like a summer downpour 
washes the dirt and dust and excrescence from a man’s soul and 
leaves it bright and pure, throws men together in a solid mass, a 
single human body, cemented by a bond of common understanding. 

All the men had dropped their work, rocking and holding their 
sides with Jshrieking, howling laughter, while tears streamed down 
their faces. Yashka, too, laughed in an embarrassed fashion and patted 
his shirt. 

“Why not? I’ll show him! I’ll grab a three pound weight, or 
elth a chump of wood. , . 

Shatunov was the first to stop laughing. He wiped his face with 
the palm of his hand and said, without looking at anyone: 

“Yasha’s said it again, the infant’s right! Scaring a fellow for 
nothing. He’s doing you good — and you tell him to clear out. . . 

“There’s no harm in warning him!” said Pashka, coming to a 
rest. “We’re not dogs, are we?” 

And all eagerly fell to disc;ussing how to safeguard me from 
Yegor. 

“It’s all the same to him whether he kills a man or cripples him 
— ^makes no difference, none at all!” 

Yashka outvied everybody, breathlessly constructing absurd plans 
of defense and attack, while old Kuzin pinned his eye in a corner 
and growled: 

“How many more times have I got to tell you boys to give the 
holy image a clean up. . . 

The Gypsy, scraping his shovel on the hearth, argued with him- 
self, as it were: 

“One’s got to be prepared for trouble. . . . There’s plenty of 
rough play down hero. . . .” 

Somebody walked past the window through the yard with a heavy 
tread, and the all-knowing Yashka commented animatedly: 
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“That’s Yegor going to shut th(& gates — going to have a look at 
the pigs. . . 

Someone muttered, 

“Pity they didn’t finish him off in tlie hospital. ...” 

It became quiet and dreary. After a minute the baker suggested 
to me: 

“DYou want to see Semyonov’s parade?” 

I stood in the passage, looking out into the yard through a crack 
in the wall: in the middle of the yard, my boss was sitting bare- 
legged on a box, holding a couple of dozen buns in the hem of his 
long shirt. Four huge Yorkshire boars nuzzled around his knees, 
grunting loudly, while he was thrusting buns into the red jaws, pat- 
ting the swines’ fat pink sides and mumbling in a benevolent, low, 
unfamiliar voice: 

“A-ah, the beasties want to eat the beasties want a bun? There, 
there, there. . . .” 

His fat face ^vas wreathed in a soft, dreamy smile, the grey eye 
had come to life with a look of kind indulgence, and there was 
altogether something oddly new about him. Behind^ him kood a 
broad-shouldered fellow Avilh a pock-marked face, a big moustache, 
a clean-shaven blue chin and a silver ring in his left ear. With cap 
tilted back on his head, he looked with round, button-like, lack- 
lustre eyes at the pigs jostling his master, while his hands, thrust 
into the pockets of his coat stirred inside and twitched the skirts of 
that garment. 

“Time to sell ’em.” he said hoarsely. Not a muscle of his blunt 
face had moved. 

“Plenty of time,” sna|)ped the boss in a loud voice. “When’ll 1 
get others like them?..."’ 

One of the boars prodded him in the side with its snout. Semyonov 
swayed on the box and broke into a glad cackle, shaking his lubberly 
bulk and crinkling his face in such a Ava> that his unmatched eyes 
vanished in the thick creases of his skin. 

“Rogie-pogie hermits!” he shrieked through his laughter. “They 
live in the dark — they do — just look at ’em — choo, choo! Just look 
^it ’em — eh! My li’lle recluses, saintly feouls. ...” 

The pigs were disgustingly alike, and one and the same beast 
seemed to be dashing around . tlie yard in quadniplicdtc, With a 
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mocking and offensive similitude. Small-headed, on short legs, their 
naked bellies almost touching the ground, they butted into the man 
with an angry flutter of the grey lashes of their useless little eyes — 
and I looked at them as though in a horrible dream. 

Squealing, grunting and crunching, the Yorkshires thrust their 
greedy blunt muzzles into the master’s knees, rubbed against his legs 
and sides, while he too squealed, pushing them off with one hand 
and teasing them with the other in which he held a bun, now bring- 
ing it close to their jaws, now drawing it back, shaking all over with 
soft laughter, himself almost a perfeett imitaition of the beasts, except 
that he was still more dreadful, loathsome and — curious. 

Lazily raising his head, Yegor gazed long at the sky which was 
as wintry-dull and cold as his eyes; the furbished earring swayed 
gently over his shoulder. 

“The nurse in the hospital,” he said in an unnaturally loud 
voice, “told me on the secret that there won’t be any doomsday.” 

Semyonov, engaged in an attempt to seize the ear of one of the 
porkers, queried: 

“Won^t there 
“No.” 

“She*s probably a damned liar. . . 

“Maybe she is.” 

The boss went on fondling the spoilt, clean, smooth pigs, but 
his band was beginnhig to move sluggishl\ — he was apparently tired. 

“She has a fine bust and pop eyes,” said Yegor with a reminiscent 
sigh. 

“Who, the nurse?” 

“Sure! Doom, she says, day, there won’t be, but the sun’s going 
to eclipse altogether in August. . . .” 

Semyonov queried again incredulously: 

“Altogether? You don’t say so?” 

“Altogether. But she says it’s not for long — a shadow will just 
pass over.” 

“Where’s the shadow come from?” 

“I don’t know. From God, maybe. . . .” 

Getting to his feet the boss said sternly and emphatically: 

“She’s a fool! No shadow can’t stand up against the sun, it’ll 
pierce any shodriv. That’« nrre thing! Swindlv. Gnd'- thfty suy — n 
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bright — ^how 4:oiueb the shadow from him? And then, there’s nothing 
but emptiness in the sky— d’you ever teee a shadow come from 
nothing? She’s a crazy fool. . . ” 

“Of course, like every woman. . * 

“That’s just it. . . . Well, drive the youngsters into the pigsty.” 

“I’ll call one o’ the boys.” 

“All right. But see they don’t hit the beasts, and if they do, you 
can let ’em have it from me. . . 

“I know. . . .” 

The boss walked through the yard with the Yorkshires waddling 
after him like sucklings after a sow. . . . 

The next day, early in the morning, the boss flung open the door 
leading from the passage into the workshop, stood on the threshold 
and said with venomous sweetness: 

“Mister Blatterer, will you go and carry the flour into the passage 
from the yard. . . 

White clouds of cold air from the open door swirled around 
Nikita, the boiling man who, turning his head to the boss, requested: 

“Will you shut the door, Vassili Semyonich, it’s blowing pretty 
hard.” 

“Wha-at? Blowing?” squealed Semyonov, and poking him in the 
back of the head with a tight little fist, he vanished, leaving the 
door open, Nikita was about thirty years of age, but he looked like 
an adolescent — a timid little man with a yellow face covered with 
small tufts of colourless hair, with big, always wide eyes in which 
there was a look of frozen anguish and terror. For six years, from 
five in the morning till eight in the evening, had he been standing 
over the caldron, dipping his hands incessantly in the boiling water, 
one side of him roasted by the fire, while behind was the yard door 
dousing him with cold draughts several hundred times during the 
day. His fingers were twisted by rheumatism, his lungs inflamed, and 
his legs drawn in knotted blue veins. 

Throwing an empty sack over my head I went out into the yard, and 
as I drew level with Nikita he muttered to me through clenched teeth: 

“It’s all your fault, damn you. . . .” 

Tears, like turbid sweat, streamed from his big eyes. 

I went out crestfallen, thinking: 
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"ril have to clear, out.” ' . 

The boss, in a lady’s fox coat, was standing by a pile of sacks 
with flour — there were about a hundred and fifty of them, and even 
a third of that lot would not go into the passage. I told him so, and 
he answered with a sneer: 

“If they won’t I’ll make you haul ’em hack again. . . . That’s all 
right, you’re a strong fellow....” 

I snatched the sack off my head and told Semyonov that I would 
not allow him to badger me and asked him to pay me off. 

“Come on, get on with the job!” he retorted sneeringly. “What’ll 
you do with yourself in the winter? You’ll die of hunger. . . 

“Pay me off!” 

His grey eye became bloodshot the green one shifted evilly, and 
he thrust a clenched fist into the air, asking in a sobbing voice: 

“D’you want a punch in the jaw?” 

I flared up. Striking aside his outstretched arm I seized him by 
the ear and began pulling it silently, while he pushed his left hand 
in my chest and cried out in an amazed low voice: 

“Hold on! What’you doing? To the boss? Let go, damn you. . . 

Then, alternately weighing his struck right hand in his left, and 
rubbing his red car he looked into my face with ludicrously staring 
eyes and began to mutter: 

“To the boss? You? Who are you, eh? Why, T ... I— I’ll call 
for the police! I’ll. . . .” 

And suddenly, pursing his lips with a pained expression he gave 
a long dreary whistle and turned away, blinking liLs right eye. 

My wrath burned out like so much straw — he made such a droll 
sight, slowly waddling off into the corner, while his fat bullocks 
quivered in an injured sort of way beneath the short fur coat. 

It grew cold, and, not wishing to go into the workshop, I decided 
to warm myself by carrying the sacks into the passage. When I ran 
in with the first sack I saw Shatunov; he was squatting on his 
haunches before a crack in the wall, looking like an owl. His stiff 
hair was tied up with a ribbon of bast, the ends of which dangled 
over his forehead and stirred together with his eyebrows. 

“I saw the way you handled him,” he said quietly, his lantern 
jaws working heavily, 

“Well, so what?” 
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His little Mongolian eyes widened in an inscrutable look that 
was rather disconcerting. 

“Look here!” he said, standing up and drawing close. “I won*t 
tell anyone about it, and don’t you either. . . 

“I didn’t intend to.” 

“Quite right! He’s the boss, after all! Isn’t that so?” 

“Well?” 

“We’ve got to obey somebody, otherwise we’ll all come to 
blows!” 

He spoke gravely and very quietly, almost in a whisper. 

“There must be respect, you know. ...” 

I did not understand what he meant, and got angry: 

“You just go to hell. . . .” 

Shatunov seized my hand, speaking in a disarming mysterious 
whisper : 

“You needn’t be afraid of Yegor! D’you know any charm against 
night scares? Yegor is haunted by night terrors, he’s afraid of death. 
He has a great sin on his soul. . . . One night I passed the stable and 
there he was, standing on his knees and howling: ‘Holy Mother of 
God, keep me from sudden death’ — d’you understand?” 

“I don’t!” 

“Come over him that way!” 

“What way?” 

“By fear. . . . Don't rely on strength, he’s five times as strong as 
you are,” 

Sensing that this man wished me well I thanked him and held 
out my hand. lie responded after a slight hesitation, and when I 
pressed his horny palm, he smacked his lips regretfully and, lower- 
ing his eyes, mumbled something inaudible. 

“What d’you say?” 

“Never mind now,” he said with a deprecatory gesture and 
went into ihe workshop, while I began to haul in the sacks, my 
thoughts dwelling on what had happened. 

I had read about the Russian people, about its spirit of fellow- 
ship and sociality, the warm and generous susceptibility of its soul 
to good, but I knew the people better at first hand, having been- 
thrown on my own resources since the age of ten, out off from the 
influence of family and school. 
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Mo0t of Rjy j>ersooal impressions seemed lo fit in well with ^hul 
I had read. Yes, people are attracted to what is good, they appre- 
ciate it, hanker after it, and are always waiting for it to come from 
somewhere to make this rugged, dismal life a brighter, warmer 
thing. 

But I find myself thinking ever more often that while loving 
what is good, like children do a fairy tale wondering at its beauty 
and rareness, looking forward to it as a holiday, most people have no 
faith in its power, and it is a rare person who is solicitous of guard- 
ing and protecting its growth. They are all sort of unploughed souls, 
that are thickly and abundantly overrun with weeds, and if a grain 
of wheat be brought in by a wind of chance, the young shoot withers 
and fades. 

Shatunov roused my interest — there was something unusual about 
the man. . . : 

For about a week the boss did not show up in the workshop, 
neither did he discharge me. Indeed, I did not insist on it — I had 
nowhere to go, and life here was growing more interesting every day. 

Shatunov obviously shunned me, and my efforts to have a “heart- 
to-heart” chat with him were a failure — my questions elicited at 
best an unintelligible reply, spoken with downcast eyes and working 
jaws: 

“Of course, if one kneAv the right word! .Still, every man’s soul’s 
his own. . • 

There was something thickly dark about him, something of the 
recluse. He habitually spoke little, did not use profane language, 
but neither did he pray on going lo bed or on getting up, and only 
when he sat down lo dinner or supper would he silently make the 
sign of the cross over his deep chest. During a moment of leisure 
he would impcrcept’bly withdraw into a corner, choosing the dark- 
est, where he would either mend his clothes or take off his shirt 
and kill parasites in the dark. And always he hummed to himself 
in a deep bass, almost in a lower octave, queer, unfamiliar songs. 

Ahy why does this day sceim sad and dreary. . . . 

One would ask him facetiously: 

“Only today? Did you feel all right vesterday?” 
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Without answering or looking up he would hum on : 

I mi^ht have a drink of home-brew^ but I don't want to. . ^ : 

*‘You haven’t any, anyway — ^home-brew, I mean.” 

Without batting ani eyebrow, las though he were deaf, he went 
on drearily: 

Pd go to see my durling, but my legs don't want to go. 

Oh, my legs don't xvant to go, and my heart it is not drawn. . . . 

Pashka the Gypsy was not fond of dismal songs. 

“Hey, wolf!” he shouted angrily, baring his teeth. “Howling 
again 

The funereal words came creeping one by one out of the dark 
corner : 

My heart is sad. ah, ever so sad, 

Weary and dreary, U gives me no sleep. . , . 

“Vanok!” commanded the baker. “Put tJic lid on him, he'll smoke 
the place out! Let's have ‘Goatie!’” 

The men broke into a ribald dance song, Shatunov emitting deep- 
mouthed sounds with an air of indifference and a peculiar knack of 
fitness to the blatant obscenity of the song, which at times became 
drowned in bis voice, vanishing like a gushing rivulet in the dark 
stagnant water of a muddy pond. 

The baker and Artem were obviously kindly disposed towards 
me — it is a new atlilude that does not lend itself to description, but 
I sense it nevertheless. As for Yashka Tinkle, he dragged the very 
first night after my clash with the boss a sack filled with straw into 
the corner where I slept and announced; 

“Well, I’m going to ihleep next to you now!" 

“All right.” 

“I thay, let’s be friends!” 

“Let’s.” 

He promptly rolled himself over to my side and \vJli^pered con- 
fidentially : 

“Do mithe eat cockroaches?” 

“No, what makes you ask?” 

“I thought as much!” 

24 -830 
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And in the same hushed voice, his thick tongue moving rapidly 
and his winsome eyes shining, he confided; 

“D’you know, I thaw a mouthe having a talk with a cockroach — 
honour bright, I did! I woke up one night, and in the moonlight thaw 
a mouthe not far from me busy at one of the pretzels, nibbling and 
nibbling, an’ I crawled up — ever tho quietly. Just then a cockroach 
came up, and then two more, and the mouthe dropped the pretzel 
and thtaited moving his grey whithkers, and they also began wag- 
ging their whithkers — like our dumb Nikander — talking to each 
other they were. ... I wonder what they were talking about? Mutht 
be interething. eh? Are you thleeping?” 

*‘No! Go on, please. . . 

“He looked atli if he was athking the cockroaches: ‘Where d’you 
come from?’ An’ they thaid ‘Wc^re from the country....’ They 
crowd in from the \illages. >ou know, during the famine, or when 
there’s been a fire. . . . They run away from the hut before a fire, 
they know when there’s going to be a fire. 01’ man brownie tells 
’em; ‘Run off, >ou fellow'*, and they ho}> it! Ha\c ^ou ever Iheen 
a brownie?” 

“Not yet....” 

“I Jiave. . . 

At which point lie .<5uddenlv gave a snore, as though gasping 
for biealh -and 1’inkle was heard no more till morning! 


Tlie boss now made it his rule to visit the workdiop almost every 
day, seeming delibeiately to choose a time w^hen I was relating 
something or reading to the men. Coming in noiselessly he would 
sit down on a box in a corner by the window^ on my left, and if I 
stopped on seeing him, lie would say in a tone of grim mockery: 

“Go on jabbering, professor, go on, spin the yarn, don’t be 
afraid!” 

And he would sit for a long lime, silenlh blowing out his 
checks, which would set his little cars stirring beneath Iiis sparse 
hair — the\ were almost mdislingu.shable. set do^^e against his skull 
Sometimes he would ask in a croaking voice: 

“What, what?*’ 

And one da\, when 1 was descrihiiig the structure of the universe. 

cried shrilly: f 
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“Hold on! And where’s God come in?” 

“He’s here* . . 

“liar! Where?” 

“D’you know your Bible?” 

“Don’t you try to fool me — where is he?” 

“And the earth was without form, and void; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep; and the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.” 

“The waters!” he cried tiiuniphanll>. “And you’re ti>ing to prove 
there was lire! Wait, I’ll ask the priest what it says in the writ- 
ings ” 

He got up and went out, adding morosely: 

“You seem to know a lot, Rlaltcrer — d’\ou think it’s good foi 
you?. , 

Shaking his head Pashka said anxiously: 

“He’ll lay a trap for you!” 

Two days aflei this Sashka, the clerk, came running into the work- 
shop and shouted to me sternly: 

“The boss wants you!” 

Tinkle raised a snub-nosed freckled face and gravely suggested* 

“Take a ihree-pounder with you!” 

I went out amid an accompaniment of subdued laughter. 

In a ciowded room in the semi-basement two other pretzelmakera 
Donov and Kuvshinov, besides my own boss were sitting at a table 
before a samovar. I stopped in the doorway. My boss commanded ir 
a maliciously soft voice: 

“Now% professor Blatterer, will you be so kind as to tell us abou 
the stars and the sun, and how it all happened.” 

His face was flushed, his grey eye narrowed and his green one 
alight with a mischievous glint of emerald. Next to him shone twe 
other smiling visages, one a lobster-red framed in a carroty stubble, 
the other a dingy, mildewed-looking map. Tlie ‘-aniovar snorted lazily 
enveloping the odd heads in wisps of vapour. On a wide bed set up 
against the wall, looking like a grey old bat, sat the mistress, hei 
arms propped amid the rumpled bedclothes, hei uudeilip sagging, 
while she swayed to and fro and hiccoughed loudly. The pink little 
flame of an icon-lamp flickered lonesomely m the corner, as though 
shivering from cold; on the wall between llie windows hung an ole- 
24 * 
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ograph of a woman naked to the waist, holding in her lap a cat aa 
disgustingly fat as herself. The room was filled with a stuffy smell of 
vocika, pickled mushrooms and smoked fish, and the legs of passers* 
by flitted across the window like huge shears silently snipping at 
something. 

I moved forward, and my boss, picking up a fork from the table, 
got up, and tapping the edge of the table with it, said to me: 

^‘‘No, you stand where \ou are Let’s have the story first, then 

ril stand you a treat. . . 

1 decided that I would stand him a treat, too, afterwards and began 
to talk. 

Life on eailii was none too happy, and tliat why I was so fond 
of the sky. Often on a suinmor night I would go into the fields and 
lie down on the giound face upwards, and it seemed to me that every 
star sent a golden ray down to me, into my Jiearl; linked by their mul- 
titudes to the tosmo^' I floated among the stars together with the earth, 
as amidst the strings of a huge harp, and the quiet murmur of the 
eartir« noituiiial life sang to me a soim of the iniiriit(‘ joy of living. 
These wholesome hours ot spiiitual communion with the universe 
miraculously ch'ansed the heart of the day’s vexatious irnpicssions. 

And here, in this squalid little room, facing the three bo^«cs and 
a drunken hag ga/ing at me bleakly with a senseless stare, I let myself 
be carried aw^a\, forgetting the oflensivc* presence of evciything around 
me. 1 perceived that the two ugly faces weip grinning insultingly, and 
yny boss had hunched his lips and w^as Avhi^lling sofllv, while his 
green eye travelled swiftly over my face with a peculiar, fixed scrutiny; 
I heard Donov say in a husky, tired voice: 

“Hell, he can talk the hind leg off a donkey!” 

And Kuvshinov exclaimed angrih : 

‘Tf you ask me, tlie fellowV nuts!’* 

But this did not deter me: T wanted to make them listen to my 
narration, and it seemed to me that they were coming under the spell 
of my words. . . . 

Suddenly m^ boss, without stirring, uttered slowly in a liigh nasal 
voice : 

“All right, that’ll do Blatterer! Thanks old chap! That was fine. 
And now that you have put all the stars in their places, go and feed 
the pigs, my little piggies. . . 



The reminiscence now seems amusing, but at the time I felt any- 
thing but amused, and I don't remember how 1 mastered the fury that 
overcame me, 

I remember that Shatunov and Arteni seized me when I ran into 
the workshop, led me out into the passage and brought me round with 
a drink of water, Yatehka Tinkle sold in a tone of conviction : 

*‘Wcll? Aha, you didn’t Jithen to me?” 

And the Gypsy, scowling and mutteiing angrily, palled me on 
the back: 

“I’d have nothing to do willi him. . . . When he’s got his monkey 
up he doesn’t care a hang, even if it was the bishop himself. , . 

Feeding the pigs was regarded as a humiliating and harsh punish- 
ment. The Yorkshires wore housed in a dark and crowded pigsty, and 
when their lujckels of feed \vei(' broiighl in tliey would rush a man 
off his feci, jostle liim with their hlunt muzzles, and he wais a lucky 
fellow whom iheii rou"li amialulily did not tnp over into the 
mire. 

Immediately on coming into the pigsty one had to lean his back 
against the wall, kick the swine off, swiftly pour the slops into the 
trough and make off, because the cm aged beasts had a habit of bit- 
ing when kicked. It was much worse when Yegor opened the door 
of the wwkbhop and announced in a sepulchral voice: 

“Heigh, you Katsapi, ’• come and gel the pigs in!” 

Thai meant that the refractory beasts let loo«e in the yard did not 
want to go back to llu’ pigsty. Five or so of tbc men would then run 
out into the >ard, swearing and sighing and a merry cha^e would 
l)Cgin, to the master’s immense enjoyment. At first the men themselves 
•enjoyed the mad sciainhlr, which was somelhing of a diveision, but 
they soon became breathless with fatigue and fury; the obstinate pigs 
rolled back and forlli across the yard like barrels, throwing the men 
off their feet, wdiile the boss stood looking on, fired by the excitement 
of the chase, hopping and stamping his feel, whistling and screeching: 

“Good boys! Don’t give in! Scratch the bcah^^ off 'em!’' 

When a man was sent sprawling the boss yelled louder and mer- 
rier than ever, slapping his lledn. woman-like thighs and choking with 
laughter. 

* An abii<-ive epithet applied to Rii'^Mans hv Ukiainians in the old 
days. — Trans. 
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Indeed, il must have looked a droll sight, those carcasses of 
pink fat tearing around the }ard hotly pursued by a yelling hand* 
waving bunch of skinny humans besprinkled with flour, clad in 
dirty rags, with tattered boots on their bare feet, who ran and 
fell and were dragged about the yard clutching the hind foot of a 
boar. 

One day a boar escaped into the street, and six of us boys chased 
him about the town for two hours, until a passing Tatar hit the beast 
across the front legs with a stick, after which we carried the pig home 
on a mat to the great amusement of the neighbourhood. The Tatars 
shook their heads and spat in disgust, while the Ru‘^sians quickly 
formed an escort. A dark, brisk little student, taking off his cap, en- 
quired sympathetically and loudly of Artem, motioning to the whim- 
pering animal: 

“Ma or sister?” 

‘*The boss!” letorted a tired and iiale Artem. 

We hated the pigs; living better than we did, they were to all of 
us, except the bos^^, a source of painful humiliation and dirty cares 
over their health and well-being. 

When the woikshop learned that I was to tend the pigs for a 
whole week, some man pitied me with that anno)ing Ruft«<ian compas- 
sion which clings stickily to the heart like gum and saps its strength; 
most of them maintained an indifferent silence, while Kuzin said in 
a didactic snuffling tone: 

‘‘Never mind! The oideis -got to do \oui best. . . , Whose 
bread are we eating?” 

Artem shouted: 

“You old devil ! One-eyed sneak. , . 

“Well, what oKt*?'’ asked the old man 

“Toady! Tell him, go on, tell the boss. ...” 

Kuzin inleriupled him. declaring calmly: 

“So I will! My deal fellow. I’ll tell him everything! I live by 
the truth. . . 

The Gyps> lapped out an oalfi and then, unusually for him. 
dropped into a sullen silence. 

In the night, at a painful hour, while I was lying in my corner 
listening in stony horror to the drowsy snoring of the toil-worn men 
and arranging and rearranging in my mind such mute and unintelli- 
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gible words as life, Men, Truth, the Soul, the baker crept up to ttic 
softly and lay down beside me. 

Aren’t you sleeping?” 

♦‘No.” 

“Taking it hard, brother. . . 

He rolled himself a cigarette and lit up. The red little flame il- 
lumined the silk threads of his beard and the tip of his nose. Blowing 
off the burned ash, the Gypsy whispered: 

“Look here — poison the pigs! It’s a simple thing — all you’ve got 
to do’s give ’em feome salt im hot water — the beasts’ll get a swelling 
in the throat and peg out. . . 

“What’s the sense?” 

“First — it’ll make it easier for us all, and be a blow foi the boss! 
And I’d advise you to go away! I’ll ask Sashka to steal your passport 
from the boss — so help me God! What d’you say?” 

“No, I won’t,” 

“Its your lookout! Just the same, you wonl stick it long— hell 
break you. . . .” Embracing his knees, he began rocking himself 
dreamily, continuing slowly, in a barely audible \oicc: 

“I mean what’s good for you, from all my heart! Reall>, go 
away.... It’s become worse since you’re here, >ou seem lo get his 
back up, and he goes for everybody. Mind, the men are annoyed with 
you — they might come rough.” 

“What about you?’*’ 

“What about me?” 

“Aie you annoyed too?” 

He kept his eyes fixed on the pale glow of his cigarette in silence 
before he uttered, giudgingly: 

“If )ou ask me — ^pcas are not planted in a swamp.” 

“But isn’t what I say true?” 

“It’s true all right, but what’s the use? A mouse can't gnaw 
through a mountain. It makes no earthly difference whether you speak 
or you don’t speak. You’re much too trustful, brother. Be careful, it’s 
dangerous to trust people!” 

“You loo?” 

“Well — yes, me too. What am I? Lan I be depended on? I’m one 
thing today, another thing tomorrow All the rest of ’em too. . . 

It was cold, and the heady smell of stale dough wissailed the nos- 
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trils. The naen lay around like grey hummocks, sniffing and heaving 5 
one man was talking in his sleep: 

^*Natasha . . . Nata . . . Ah. • . 

Someone was moaning and sobbing bitterly — he must have been 
dreaming that he was being bealen. Three blark windows gazed blank- 
ly from the dirty wall, like deep mouths of tunnels into the night* 
Water was dripping from the window sills: from the bakery came the 
soft sound of slapping and thin squeaks: the baker’s assistant, deaf 
and dumb Nikander, was kneading the dough. 

The Gypsy whisj)ercd, nuisingly and gentU : 

"‘You ought to go to the country, become a teacher — ^that’s the 
thing for you! A good life, believe me! And all straight, a sure thing, 
and worthy of the soul! If 1 was educated it’s a teacher I’d be, right 
away! I’m awfully fond of kiddies. And women loo. They’re my mis- 
fortune, women are! As soon as I catch sight of a passable gal — 
thafs the end of me: I’ve got myself in low as if she had me by a 
lead. If it wasn't for my character, and if I look a fancy to go in for 
farming, I might perhaps make up mv miml and marr\ a good wom- 
an. , . . TXe’d liatch a brood of youngsters, she and I, a dozen at leafet, 
dammit! And here — ^there’s one good-looking woman, another just 
as good, and all of ’em cas> — and '•o you jo'jj along. . . GoJ know.' 
why! It’s like gathering mushrooms, you’re that greedy, you’ve al- 
ready got a full basket, l)ij 1 no, you inu^t heiid down to pick another 
one. . . 

He stretched himself and spread his arms wide, as though about to 
embrace &omebod^, then abruptly assumed a sober, business-like lone: 

“Well, what about the pigs?” 

"“Nothing doing.” 

“More’s the pitv! What’s it cost you?” 

“No.” 

The G)psy crept stealthily back to his corner by the stove. 

Silence reigned. I thought I saw Kuzin’s jesuitical eye gleaming 
dully from underneath the table where he slept. 

Fantasy darted filfully over the dirty floor amid the sleeping 
bodies like a terrified hat, beating itself against the damp dark walls, 
and grimy vault of ihc ceiling, and dying impotent. 

“Hey,” someone cried in his slei'p, “give it here . . . give me the 
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The pigs were poisoned. 

Two days later, when I went into the pigsty in the morning tkiey 
did not make a dash for me as they usually did, but lay huddled in 
a dark comer and met me with an unfamiliar lioaise grunting. I ex- 
amined them by the light of the lantern and it struck me that the 
animals’ eyes had grown bigger overnight, and bulged from beneath 
the pale eyelashes, regaiding me piteously, with a look of sheer terror 
and something akin to leproach. Their laboured breathing shook the 
fetid darkness, and a sough like a human moan, floated on the air. 

“Finished!” I said to myself. I felt a painful throbbing at the heart, 

I went into the workshop and called the Gypsy out into the pas- 
sage. He came out chuckling, <^lroking his moustache and beard. 

“Did you ha\c the pigs poisoned?” 

He stood slmflliiig his feel uncomfortably and asked me curiously; 

“Are they dead? Lret’s go and have a look.” 

In the yard he asked mockingly: 

“Going to tell the boss?” 

I said nothing; twining his beard round his finger, he spoke in 
an apologetic vore: 

“Thais Ya«hka, the little devil. He heard iis talking, and yester- 
day he says; ‘I'm gonna do it, Uiule Pashka, I’ll pul salt in for 
them!’ "Don't you dare,’ I said..,.” 

Halting bcfoie the door of the pigsty and peeling with narrowed 
eyes into the darkness whence the wheezy breathing of the animals 
could be lieaid coming in guigles and sputters, he scratched his chin, 
wrinkled his face wryly, and said crossly: 

“What a rotten business, hell! I’m jolly good at lying, as a mat 
ter of fact I like it, but there are times when I simply can’t! Just 
can 1. . . . 

Walking back, shrinking with the cold, grunting, he looked into 
my eyes and drawled: 

“Hell, there’s going to be the devil to pay ! The boss’ll fly oflF 
the handle! He’ll tear Yashka’s head off for him. . . 

“What’s Yashka got to do with it?” 

“That’s the way things arc,” declaied the Gvpsy with a wink. 
“The little ones always answer for the big ones in the arteV^ 

Saying which he instantly frowned, threw me a keen look, and 
ran swiftly info the passage, muttering: 
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‘*Go on, complain. , . 

1 went to the boss. He had just got up, and his fat face was creased 
and grey, his dark hair plastered down over the knobs of hi$ irregular 
skull; he sat at the table with legs wide apart, his long pink shirt 
drawn at the knees on which lay snugly ensconced a dun cat. 

The mistress was laying the table for tea, moving about with a 
soft rustle like a bundle of rags being dragged across the floor by an 
invisible hand. 

“What is it?” he asked with the shadow of a smile. 

“The pigs have fallen ill.” 

He dashed the cat down to my feet and with fists clenched bore 
down on me like a bull, his right e>e flashing, and his left growing 
red and filling with tears. 

“What, what?” he rumbled, gasping for breath. 

“Better call the vet-doctor quickly. . . 

Coming close up to me he comically slapped his hands over his 
ears, suddenly seemed to have swollen, went blue, and emitted a wild, 
plaintive howl; 

“The devils, I know what it’s all about. . . 

The mistress crept up, and I heard her voice for the first time, a 
quavering, wheezy voice: 

“Send for the police, Vassya. quick, send for the police. . . 

Her wasted, rag-like cheeks quivered, her big mouth fell open in 
dismay, revealing black uneven teeth. The boss pushed her roughly 
aside, snatched some clothes hanging on the wall and rushed to the 
door, holding them in a bundle under his arm. 

But outside in the >ard, having peered into the pigsty and 
listened to the stertorous breathing oi the animals, he said 
calmly : 

“Call three of the men out.” 

And when Shatunov, Arlein and the soldier eame out of the work- 
shop, he shouted, without glancing at us: 

“Bring ’em out!” 

We carried out the four dirty cdicasses and laid them in the yard. 
There was a faint glimmer in the sky; the lantern, placed on the 
ground, shed a light on the slowly falling snowflakes and the heavy 
heads of the pigs — an eye of one of the pigs had rolled out like that 
of a hooked fish. 
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Throwing a fox coat over his shoulders, the boss stood silently and 
^motionlessly over the dying animals, his head lowered. 

‘‘Go back to your work! Send Yegor here!’’ he said in a hollow 
Yoice. 

“That’s got him all right!” whispered Artem as we jostled in the 
narrow passage littered with sacks of flour. “Struck him so hard he 
isn’t even angry. . . 

“You wait,” blurted Shatunov, “wet wood doesn’t burn up at 
once. . . 

I remained behind in the passage, looking out into the yard 
through a crevice. The light of the lantern struggled in the morning 
gloom, barely illumining the four grey sacks which inflated and con- 
tracted with a whistle and a rattle; the Loss, bareheaded was bending 
over them, his hair falling over his face; he stood for a long time in 
that pose without stirring, covered with the fur coat looking like a 
bell.. .. Then I heard a sniffling noise and a soft human whisper; 

“What is it, dearies? It hurts? Poor things.... Choo, choo. . , 

The beasts seemed to breathe louder. 

He raised his head, looked round, and I saw distinctly that his 
face was in tears. Now he had wiped them off with both hands, with 
the gesture of an injured child, moved away, pulled a handful of 
^traw out of a barrel, went back, squatted down, and began wiping the 
boar’s dirty snout, then instantly threw the straw away, got up, and 
began to walk slowly round the pigs. 

He went round them once and again, quickening his step, then 
suddenly broke into a run, dashing round in circles, leaping and stab- 
bing the air with his clenched The skirb of his coat flapped round 
his legs, he stumbled, nearly fell, came to a stop shaking his head 
and whimpering. At length — this also happened suddenly, as though 
his legs had given way — ^he sat down on his haunches, and, like a 
Tatar at prayer, began wiping his face in the palms of his hands. 

“Choo, choo, my little pets . . . choo-o!” 

Yegor swam lazily out of the gloom, from behind a corner, with 
a pipe in his teeth; the glowing bowl now and again lit up his dark 
face that seemed as though it had been hastily hewn out of a battered 
gnarled board; the earring glinted in the thick lobe of his red car. 

“Yegorie,” the boss called softly. 

“Ave?” 
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“TheyVe poisoned the beasties. , • ^ 

“He?” 

“No” 

- “Who then?” 

“Pashka and Artyukhov. Kuzin told me about it. . . 

“Give ’em a thrashing?” 

Pulling himself to his feel the boss said wearily: 

“No, wait ” 

“What a bunch of scum,*’ growled Yegor, 

“Ye-e-s. No, but what’s the beasts’ fault, eh?” 

Yegor spat, onto his boot a» it happened, then lifted his fool and 
wiped the boot wdth tlic hem of his coat. 

The grey chilly sky hung like a pall over the little yard. A bleak 
wintry day broke grudgingly. 

Yegor went up to the dying beasts. 

“Mast slaughter them.” 

“What for?’” said the bo^s with a to^s of the head. “Let ’em live 
as long as they got to. . . .” 

“I’ll kill *em. and we can sell 'em to the kaiisage man. Tlv'y're no 
good as carrion!” 

“The sausage man won't t dv(‘ 'em.'* ‘*aid Sem\ono\. .squatting 
down again and stroking tlie swollen nerk of one of the Loans. 

“What d’you inean, he won't lake ’em? I’ll say you got fed up 
with them and had 'em slaughtered. I'll say they were healthy. . . 

The boss was silent. 

“Well, what we going to do?” persisted Yegoi. 

“What?” 

The boss got up and w^alked slowly louiul the pigs once more, 
humming in an undertone: 

“Rogie-pogies my li’lle reclu«^s. . . 

He slopped, looked round, and blurted: 

“Kill ’em!” 

We were e\})r<tiMu a ^loim, dismissal' ; we thought the boss would 
throw in an e^tIa saik of work as a ])uni'‘hrne'it ; the G)ps\ apparent^ 
ly fell bad, Imt tried to show a bold front, and shouted with affected 
nonchalance: 

“Roast and boil!” 
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The workshop maintained a sullen silence; The men scowled 
me, and Kuzin muttered: 

‘‘He’ll serve it out on all — guilty and innocent alike. . . 

The atmosphere grew thicker and gloomier; quarrels started here 
and there, and when we sat down lo dinner Milov, the soldier, grin- 
ning to his very ears, burst into a silly laugh and fetched Kuzin a 
crack over the forehead with his spoon. 

The old man groaned, clasped his head, stared in amazement 
with his single evil eye and whined: 

“Brothers, what for?” 

A general clamour broke loose, intermingled with curses, and 
three men, with waving arms, bore down threateningly on the soldier 
who, with his back lo the wall, convulsed with laughter, explained: 

“Thai’s for being a sly fellow! Yegor told me . . . the boss knows 
dll about who poisoned the pigs. . . 

The Gypsy, pale and oddly tense, bounded from the oven and 
seized Ku/in by the «»cruff of the neck: 

“Again? Weren’t }ou beaten enough, you rotten scab, for )our 
damned longue?” 

“You’ll say it isn’t true p’raps?” wailed Ku/in in a quavering 
old voice, shielding his shrivelled little face. “Didn't you start it? 
Didn’t 1 hear how you tiled to set the Blaltercr on to it? . . 

The Gypsy giunlcd and swung bark hi^ aun. but Arleni hung 
on to his shoulder: 

“Don’t hit him, Pashka, stop it. . . .” 

There began a sculBe, Pashka struggled in the grip of Shatunov 
and Artcin, kicking and snarling and ferociously rolling the whites 
of his frenzied eyes: 

‘'Let me get at him. I’ll finish him off. . . .” 

And the truthful little old man, with the neck-band of his dirty 
?ihirt in the Gypsy’s possession, fumed and sputtered: 

“If there ain’t nothing, 1 won’t say nothing, but if there are bad 
goings on it’s my business to tell about it! Yes, even if you tear my 
heart out, you scoundrels!” 

Saying which he suddenly threw himself on Yashka, hit him on 
the head, knocked him down, kicked him and began dancing on his 
body with an amazingly youthful agility: 

“It was you, you, you bai?^tard, w^ho put the salt kii, you. . , ^ 
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Arlem leapt at the old man and butted his head into his chest. 
The latter dropped to the floor with a groan, and lay moaning. 

Infuriated Yashka, cursing horribly and sobbing, flew at him like 
a tiger, tearing at his shirt, pounding him with his fists, while,! tried 
to pull him off. Around us arose a heavy stamping and shuffling of 
feet, sending clouds of dust into the air; teeth were bared in savage 
snarls, the Gypsy screamed hysterically. A free fight had begun, and 
behind me I could already hear the thud of blows and grinding jaws. 
A curly-headed, sq[uint-eycd and crusty fellow by the name of Leschov 
tugged at my shoulder and challenged me: 

‘^Comc on, man to man, let’s fight it out! Come on, I tell you!"‘ 

Vitiated, stagnant blood, poisoned by rotten food and rotten air. 
charged with the venom of enduring wrongs, had rushed to men’s 
heads — faces became livid, cars flamed, blood-shot eyes glared in 
unseeing fury, and clenched jaws made all faces look doggish and 
angular. 

Arlem came running uj> and slioulcd into Leschov’s savage face: 

‘The boss!” 

Pandemonium was swept a\va> as before a cleansing wind — every 
man darted lightly back to his place, quiet was instantly restored, 
and only the wlieezy breathing of exertion and rage could l>e heard, 
and the hands that seized the spoons <^hook. 

Two bread bakers were standing within the arch of the bakery — 
the dandy bun-baker Yakov^ Vishnevsky and the bread-baker Hashkin, 
a corpulent, asthmatic man with a brick-red face and owlish eyes 

“Won’t there be a fight?” the latter asked in a disappointed 
dismal voice, Vishnevsky, twisting a thin moustache with a deft little 
hand all covered with ^cars from burns, bleated goatishly: 

“Hi, you lubbers, meal-worms. . . 

All the unexpended fury was vented on their heads — the whole 
workshop fell to cursing them vehemently; these bakers were very 
unpopular; their work was eavsier than ours, their wages higher. They 
returned curse for curse, and another fight seemed to be imminent. 
^\hen suddeiilv Yashka, tear-stained and tousled, got up from the 
tabic and walked off unsteadily, then clutched his che.st and fell head- 
long to the floor. 

I carried him into the bread bakery where it was cleaner and more 
airy, and laid him on an old flour bin. He lay with a face of yellow 
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ivory, and as motionl^ as if he were dead. The tumult died down, 
there was a premonition of ill, everybody was cowed, and began to 
swear at Kuzin in undertones: 

^Yon done that to him, you one-eyed devil!’’ 

"Deserve to be in jail, you scoundrel.../^ 

The old man remonstrated angrily: 

"Nothing o’ the sort! He’s had a fit or something. . . 

Artem and I brought the boy to. He slowly raised the long lashes 
of his quick, merry eyes and enquired listlessly: 

"Have we arrived?. . 

"Arrived where, dammit!” exclaimed his brother in a tone of dis* 
tress. "Always poking your nose in every’where, I’ve a jolly good 
mind to give you a hiding. ... What made you fall down?” 

"Where from?” answered the other with a surprised tuitch of the 
eyebrows. “Did I fall? Mutht have forgotten. ... I thaw a dream — 
we were in a boat — you and I, catching crabs ... we had grub with 
uth ... a bottle of vodka too. . . .” 

He shut his eyes, feeling tired, then after a pause babbled in a 
faint little voice: 

“Now I lemembcr— knocked my heart out o’ plathe Kuzin 

done that! I hale the fellow. I can’t breathe prop’ly ... the old ass! 
I know him ... beat his wile to death! Mething around with hia 
daughter-in-law. We’re from the thamc village, you thee, so I know all 
about it. . . 

“You belter shut up!” said Arlem angrily. “Better go to sleep.” 

“Our village was Yegildeye\o. It hiirtth me to talk, otherwithe 
I’d. . . .” 

He spoke as thouah he were dropping off to sleep, all the lime 
licking his parched, daikened lips. 

Somebody dashed through the bakery jubilantly shrieking: 

"WeVe in for a good time, boys! The boss is on the booze!” 

The whole workshop was agog with boisterous laughter and shrill 
whistling; everybody looked at each other kindly, with pleased, sunny 
eyes: the master’s vengeance on account of the pigs hung fire^ and 
during his bout of drunkenness less work could be done. 

Vanok Ulanov, who cunningly made himself scarce in moments 
when passions ran high, skipped out into llie middle of the w*orkshop 
and yelled: 
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“Up with the tune!” 

The Gyipsy, closing his eyes and thrusting out his Adam s apple^ 
began singing in a shrill tenor: 

Here comes a goalie down the street , , . . 

Twenty men thumped the table and caught up; 

Gay and young and all in a heat! 

His bcardie waggles, . . . 

ran on the Gypsy, stamping his foot, and the chorus rounded off the 
indelicate doggerel with a: 

,,,and wiggles and wabbles! 

On a small patch of grimy floor a soft Tittle figure squirmed like 
a scalded worm in shameless convulsions, raising clouds of dust, 

“Keep it up!” the men shouted, and the sudden burst of merri- 
ment was no less hideous and painful than the recent paroxysm of 

fury. 

Tinkle turned worse in the night: he ran a high fever and breathed 
unnaturally, drawing gulps of the sour, acrid air into his lungs and 
letting it out in a thin jet through pursed lips as though he wanted to 
whistle and did not have the strength to do so. He asked often for a 
drink, but, having taken a sip, shook his head negatively, and with 
a sweet smile of his dimmed eyes, whispered; 

“My mithtake, don't want any. . . 

I rubbed him down with vodka and vinegar, and he fell asleep 
with the shadow of a smile on his face, daubed in meal; his curly 
hair stuck to his temples, while he himself seemed to have melted, 
and his chest barely rose beneath a dirty shirt, worn almost to rags, 
and smeared with dried clots of dough. 

The men growled at me: 

“Stop playing the doctor there! Loafing's a game we can all play 
at ” 

I fell sick at heart, and ever more an unwelcome intruder in the 
midst of these men. Only Artem and Pashka apparently understood 
my feelings — ^the Gypsy shouted breezily to me: 
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keep your chin up! Knead the dough little maid, the boya 
are waiting with the marmalade!*^ 

Artem fussed around me, trying hard to crack merry jokes^ 
but he could not put it over today, and sighed sadly, asking me 
twice : 

‘‘D’you think Yashka’s been hurt badly?” 

Shatunov, louder than usual, started his favourite song: 

To stand at the crossroads and peer down the lanes. 

To see where fate has passed with all the joys and pains, . 

In the night I lay down on the floor beside Tinkle, and as I busied 
myself spreading the sacks he woke up and asked fearfully: 

‘‘Whothe that crawling? Is that you Blatt’Ier?” 

He made a vain attempt to sit up, but fell back, and his head 
dropped heavily on the black rags of its pillow. 

Everybody was asleep, there was a rustle of heavy breathing, and 
wet coughing shook the stuffy, acrid air. A blue starry night looked 
coldly through the begrimed windowpancs: the stars were dis- 
tressingly small and far away. A little tin oil lamp burned on the wall 
in a corner of the bakery, illumining the shelves with bread bowls — 
the bowls looked like hairless scalps. On a bin of dough, curled up 
into a ball, slept the deaf and dumb Nikander, and the yellow bare 
leg of the baker, covered with sores, projected from beneath the table 
on which the loaves were weighed and rolled, 

Yashka called softly: 

“Blalt’ler. . . 

“Ai?” 

‘‘I’m milherable. . . 

“Well, lets talk, tell me something. . . 

“I don’t know what to talk about. . . . About the brownie?” 

“Let it be the brownie. . . 

He said nothing for a while, then climbed off the bin, lay 
down, rested his hot head on my chest and began in a low, dreamy 
voice: 

“It was before they took my father to jail; it was lliummer then, 
and I was quite a little ’un. I was thleeping outthide, on a cart of 
Tiay — it was fine! Thuddenly I wakes up, and there he was thkipping 
25^830 
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down the doortbleps. A wee little thing he was, no bigger’n a 
and hairy all over^ like a mitten, all grey he was and green. He didn^t 
haiTe no eyes either. Did I yell! Mum thtarted whacking me— I 
shouldn’t ha’ yelled, he mulhn’t be thcarod, otherwise he’ll get angry 
and leave the houthe for ever — ^that’s very bad! People who haven’t 
got a brownie in the houthe God brings no luck. D’you know who 
the brownie is?” 

“No. Who is he?” 

“He reports to God through the angels — the angels dethend from 
heaven, and they’re not thupposed to understand the language that 
people thpeak, otherwithe they’ll be defiled, and people muthn’t lithen 
to the angels’ talk. . . 

“Why not?” 

“Becauthe. Not thupposed to. I think ifs a shame— look ho^\ it 
keeps people away from God!” 

He grew animated, sat uj:^, and his speech came faster, almost 
when he was well. 

“Everyone would tell God straight what he wanted, but no — 
there’s the brownie! Maybe ihometimes he’s wild with people — p’raps 
they didn’t pleathe him — ^and he’ll go and tell the angels a bunch of 
fibs — d’you understand? Now, they athk him: ‘How’s this muzhik?’ 
And he, being in a temper, thays: ‘That muzhik’s a bad man’ — and 
then I bet you that fellow's gonna have a houseful o’ trouble! People 
cry and cry: ‘Lord have mercy on us!’ And people have no idea what 
he’s been told about them, he doesn’t want to lithen to them — he& 
altho angry. . . 

The boy’s face was clouded and grave; he screwed up his eyes 
and gazed at the ceiling, which was as grey as a wintry sky, its wet 
stains resembling clouds. 

“What did your father die from?” 

“He boathled about his ihtrenglh. That Avas when he w^as in jail. . . , 
Thaid he could lift five real peo])le, told Vm to ])ut their aims round 
each other, and thtarted to lift "em, and his lieait went bust. Bled to 
death.” 

Tinkle heaved a dc'ep sigh and lay down apain beside me; lie 
rubbed his hot cheek against my hand, and went on: 

“Gee, he was awful thtrong, he was! Crothod himself two dozen 
limes witli a iwo-pood weight without taking a rest. But he didn't 
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have no work# and Very little land, ever tho little . < * couldb*t they 
how much. I%iere was nothing to eat, nothing at all — ^ju$t go nnd beg* 
I was a little ’un but I altlio used to go among the Tataxs—they’re 
all Tatars where we live, but good Tatars, the kind that always tbays 
‘here you are.’ They’re all like that. Well, what was father to do? Tho 
he began thtealing horses ... he was thoiry for us. . . 

His thin voice had grown husky and sounded ever more tired and 
broken; the boy coughed like an old man and sighed: 

“When he ihtole a horse, everything was alright — we had enough 
to eat, and all cheered up. . . . Mum uthed to cry her eyes out . . . 
but at these times she would have a drink and begin to thing 
thongs.... She was a little woman, good at everything ... ulhed to 
cry to Dad: ‘Oh, my darling, my poor lotlit soul! , . The muzhiks 
uthed to beat him with ibticks — he didn’t mind! Arlem w^ds to have 
gone into the aimy ... we thought he'd bt'come a man there . ^ . but 
he’s unfit. . . 

The bo) foil silent with a loud siioie that startled me. I bent over 
him and listened to the beating of his heart. It beat feebly and rapidly^ 
but the fever seemed to have dropped somewhat. 

A sickly ray of moonlight fell through the window onto the dirty 
floor. Outside it wa^ still and clear, and I w'enl out into the yard to 
look at the clean sky and breathe the frosty air. 

When I returned to the bakery, lefieshed and chilled, I had a 
fright: something grey, an almost shapole^s, living bundle stirred 
in a dark corner by the ov^en, wheezing softly. 

“Vtho’.s that?'’ I ai'ked with a start. 

The familiar voice of the boss leplicd hoai-^ely : 

‘•Don’t ‘^boul.’’ 

He was dressed a-? usual in the Tatar .<*]n’rt. which made him look 
like an old woman. He was 'taiidinc, in a fuihvc sort of way lichincf 
a corner of the oven, a bottle of vodka in one luind and a tumbler 
in the olhei. His hands were apparently shaking- there w^as a tinkle 
of glass and the gurgle of liquor being poured out. 

“Come here!” he called, and when I came up, thrust the glass 
out, spilling some ol the contents. ‘‘Have a diink!” 

“I don’t want any.” 

“Why not?'’ 


25 * 
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***11 isn’t the time.” 

a man drinks, any time’s good enough. Drink!” 

"‘I don’t drink.” 

He shook his head heavily, 
was told you drink.” 

'‘‘A wineglass or so, when I feel tired. . . 

Peering into the glass with his right eye, he heaved a loud sigh 
and splashed the vodka into the cavity beneath the oven, then stepped 
Qver and sat down on the floor with his legs dangling in the cavity. 

“Sit down. I want to have a chat with you.” 

I could not see the round pancake of his face in the dark, but 
his voice struck me as oddly unfamiliar. I sat down beside him, greatly 
interested; with head lowered, he drummed his fingers on the glass, 
which tinkled faintly. 

“Well, tell me something. . . .” 

“Yashka must be taken to the hospital. . . .” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“He’s ill. Kuzin beat him up badly.” 

“Kuzin’s a dirty scoundrel. He informs on the men. D’you think 
I’m partial to him for it? Pay him for iU eh? I wouldn’t throw a 
handful of dirt in his ugly mug, leave alone give him a copper. . . 

He spoke lazily but audibly, and though his words reeked of vodka, 
he did not seem to be drunk. 

“I know everything! Why didn’t you want to make away with the 
pigs? Be frank! IVe given you offence, I understand that. And you’ve 
given me offence. Well?” 

I told him. 

“So!” he said after a pause. “Then I’m worse than a pig, eh? I 
too should be poisoned, eh?” 

He sounded as though he were smiling, and I repeated: 

“Then I’ll take Yashka to the hospital?” 

^‘You can lake him to the slaughterhouse for all I care. What’s 
it to do with me?” 

“At your expense.” 

“Certainly not,” he let fall indifferently. “That’s not been done 
before. They’ll all be wanting to lie in the hospital!,.. I say, why 
did you tweak my ear, that time?” 

“I got angry.” 
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*‘I understand* that’s not what I meant! Well, you could have 
given me a clout over the ear, or say a punch in the jaw — ^but why 
pull my ear, as if 1 was a kid? . . 

“I don’t like to hit people. . . 

He maintained a long silence, and seemed to have dropped into 
a sniffling doze, then said firmly and distinctly: 

“You’re a funny fellow! You’re not a bit like the rest of ’em— 
even your noddle’s twisted on a different way. . . 

He said it inoffensively but with obvious annoyance. 

“Now tell me, am I really a bad person.^” 

“What did you think?” 

“I? You’re a liar — I’m a good man! I’m a clever man, my dear 
chap. Now, you’re educated, you’ve got the gift o’ the gab, can talk 
about one thing and another, about the stars, the Frenchies and the 
nobility — I admit that it’s all very well and entertaining! I took 
notice of you right away — remember, that time when you first saw me 
and said Fd catch a cold and die. • . . I’m always quick to size up a 
man’s worth!” 

He tapped his forehead with a stubby finger, sighed, and ex- 
plained : 

“There’s a hell of a memory here, my dear chap. . . . hy, I even 
remember how many hairs my grandpa had in his beard! Let me 
have a bet with you! Eh?” 

“What about?” 

“That I’m smarter than you. You just think: I’m an illilerale 
man, I don’t know the ABC, only figures, and yet Fm carrying a big 
business, forty-three workmen, a shop, three branches. You, an edu- 
cated man, are working for me. If I want to I could take on a 
real student and kick you out, I nm kick ever^bodv out if I want 
to, sell the whole show and squander the money on drink. Isn’t that 
right?” 

“I don’t see that you need brains for that. • . 

“Bosh! Whdt d’you call brains? If I haven't got ’em- “nobody’s 
got ’em! D’you think brains is a matter of words? No sir, it’s a mat- 
ter of business, that’s the only place you’ll find ’em ” 

He broke into a quiet but triumphant laugh, shaking his big, loose 
bulk, and continued on a note of condescension, in a thickening bibu- 
lous voice: 
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“You couldn’t feed one person — and I’m feeding forty! I could 
feed a hundred if I wanted! Talk of brains!” 

His voice became stern and didactic, and his tongue more slug- 
gish as he went on: 

“What’you kicking against me for? It’s all nonsense! What’s the 
good of it, anyhow — it don’t do you no good either. You try hard 
f .0 that I pay you your due. . . 

‘‘You’ve done so already.’’ 

‘‘Have I?” 

He pondered it a moment or two and acquiesced with a prod in 
my shoulder: 

“So 1 have! All you need now is for me to give you a chance — 
but I may not give )ou a chance.... Although — I see eveiything, I 
know everything! This Caraska of mineV a thief. But he loo’s a 
tgmart fellow, and if he doesn’t come a cropper and get himself in 
jail, he’ll be a boss! He’ll skin people alive! They’re all thieves here, 
worse’n cattle— just carrion! And you’re trying to he nice with ’em. . . , 
1 just can’t understand it, it’.s^o silly of you.” 

I was overcome by sleepiness; rny bones and muscles ached with 
the day’s labour, and my head was diz/v with wcaiiness. The tedi- 
ous, sticky voice of the boss seemed to glue one’s thoughts: 

“You say ri4‘ky ihings about the bosses— it’s all just foolishness, 
Jjfcause of youi youth. Anotliei man in my place would call in a po* 
1 iceman slraighlwav, shove a luble in his fist, and have you hauled 
off to the police station. 

He slapped my knee with a lieav), soft hand: 

“A clever man «honld aim at becoming a boss, not fly wide! Peo- 
ple aie as thick as hops, bosses are very lew — that’s the trouble . . . 
it’s all lopsided and wiong! If you keep an eye open vou’Il see 
moie then youi heart’ll le hardened and vou’ll niidei -stand that it’s 
the people themselves who are bad — those who are not employed. All 
the extia people should he put to work, so they don’t knock around 
doing nothing. It’s a shame to leave even a tree to rot without any use. 
Burn it — il'll t^ive warmth— the same with a man. lT)ou follow me?” 

Yashka moaned, and I got up to look at him. He was l>ing chest 
upwards, with puckered brows and open mouth, his arms stretched 
down tile length of his body — ^there was something straight and sol- 
dierly about the bo>. 
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Nikarwler sprang down from the bin, made for the oven, ran into 
the boss and stood dumbfounded for a minute, then opened his mouth 
wide, blinked his fishy eyes guiltily and mooed, while he traoed an 
intricate pattern in the air with swift-moving fingers. 

^^Moo-oo,” the boss mocked him, got up and walked out, adding: 
**Stony chump. . . 

When he had disappeared behind the door the deaf and dumb 
man winked at me, and, clasping his throat between two fingers, ar- 
ticulated; 

“Kokh, kokh. , . 

Next morning Yashka and I went to the hospital — we had no 
money for a cab, and the boy walked with difficulty, coughing weakly 
and talking, while he manfully tried to overcome his pain: 

“Tliimply can’t breathe, gaspers knocked flat. . . . The devils. . . 

In the street, amid the dazzling silvery sunlight and the muffled 
figures of warmly-clad pedestrians, he looked smaller and skinnier 
in his dark rags tlian he really was. His sky-blue eyes, accustomed 
to the gloom of the w^orkshop, watered copiously, 

“If I die, Arlem’ll go to the dogs, he’ll take to drink, the fool! 
And he doetliirt take any care of himself. You pull him up, Blatt’ler, 
now' and again . . . lhay I thaid iho. . . 

His parched, dark little lips twisted painfully and his childish 
chin quivered — I held him under the arm, and I was afraid that he 
would begin to cry and I would assault the passers-by, smash the 
W'indows and make an ugly scene. 

Tinkle slopped, drew his breath, and uttered willi an impressive- 
ness of age: 

“Just tell him that I ordered him to obey you. . . 

On coming back to the workshop I learned of another mishap: in 
the morning, when Nikander w’as carrying pretzels to one of the branch 
shops, he was run over by fire-brigade horses and was now in hos- 
pital too. 

“Now,” said Shatunov confidently, looking at mo with his 
narrow little eyes, “you can expect a thiid stroke of ill luck — ^they 
always go in threes: from Christ, St. Nicholas and St. George, Then 
Our Lady’ll tell ’em: ‘That’ll do. children!’ and they ’ll come to their 
senses. . . 
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Nikancler was not spoken of, he was a stranger, not of our Wort 
shop, but a good deal was said about the speed, strength and endur*^ 
ance of fire-brigade horses. 

Garaska came in during dinner — an agile, handsome animal, a lad 
with the insolent eyes of a libertine and thief, smooth-spoken with all 
whom he feared; he announced with solemnity that I had been pro- 
moted to assistant baker in Nikander'^s place, at a salary of six rubles 
per month. 

“Congratulations!” shouted Pashka gaily, then instantly knitted 
his brows and asked: 

“Whose order is that?” 

“The boss’.” 

“But he’s drunk?” 

“Not a bit!” retorted Garaska with a chuckle. “He did hold a 
wake yesterday for I he souls of the departed, but today he’s all him- 
self and a bit more, and has gone away to buy flour. . . 

“Tile pig business is not over, then,” said the Gypsy slowly and 
angrily. 

The men looked at me sullenly, with envy and ugly sneers. Harsh^ 
invidious words floated over the woikshop. 

“Making a hit. . . 

“A strange bird s always a strange bird. . . 

Shatunov slowly chewed his own special words: 

“There’s a place for nettles and a place for poppies. . . 

And Kuzin wrapped his thoughts in the words he always used 
when he thought ill: 

“How many times have I got to tell you little devils to give the 
hol> image a cleanup!” 

Only Artem cried in a loud voire: 

“Ofl they go— yelping and snarling!” 

On the very first night of my woik in ilie biead bakerv when, 
having kneaded one lot of dough and set the paste lor another, I sat 
down under the lamp with a book, the boss came in, drowsily blink- 
ing his eyes and smacking his lips. 

“Reading? Thafs good. Belter than sleeping — no danger of the 
dough standing too long. . . .” 

He spoke quietly, then, throwing a cautious glance under the table 
where the baker lay snoring, sat down next to me on a sack of flour,. 
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took the book out of xny hands, closed it, and laid it on his fat knee 
with his palm on top of it. 

“What’s the book about?’* 

“About the Russian people.” 

“What people?” 

“The Russian I said.” 

He looked at me out of the corner of his eye and said in a didactic 
manner : 

“We Kazan folks are also Russians — except the Tatars — the Sim* 
birsk people loo are Russians. Whom does it write about?” 

“It writes about everybody. . . .” 

He opened the book, held it at arm’s length, shaking his head 
and scanning the pages with his green eye, then flatly announced: 

“Can see that you don’t understand the book.” 

“How d"you see that?” 

“It’s plain. Where are the pictures? There ain’t any. You should 
read those with pictures in ’em — much more fun, I bet! What’s it say 
about the people?” 

“It writes about their beliefs, their customs, the songs they 
sing. . . .” 

The boss closed the book, slipped it under him, and gave a long 
yawn. He made no sign of the cross over his mouth* which was wide 
like that of a toad. 

“That’s all common knowledge,” he said. “The people believe in 
God, they have good songs and bad songs, and their customs are rot- 
ten! You ask me about that — I’ll show you customs better’n any book. 
You needn’t learn that from books — ^just step out into the street, go 
to the market, to the pub, or the village during a holiday — that’s where 
you’ll see customs. Or you might drop in on the magistrate . , . the 
circuit court loo. . . 

“You’re talking of llie wrong thing.” 

He eyed me sullenly and said: 

“I know what I’m talking about! As for those books — they’re just 
fables, fairy tales. . . simply moonshine! D'you mean to tell me you 
can describe the people in a single book?” 

♦ It was a superstitious practice to make a sipn of tlie cross over the- 
mouth during a yawn to shut out evil spirits. — Trans, 
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“There’s more than one book.” 

“So what of it? The people are thousands and millions. You can’t 
write a book about every one of ’em.’^ 

His voice sounded disgruntled, the yellow down over his eyes 
stiffened with anger. The conversation struck me Uke an unpleasant 
dream, and was boring. 

“You’re a funny fellow, a regular muddle-head,” he said, sighing 
and wheezing. “Don’t you see it’s all twaddle and humbug! Who are 
the books about? About people. But what people will tell the truth 
about themselves? Will you tell it, eh? Nor will 1! If you 'ivere to 
flay me alive, I wouldn’t! Maybe I’ll say nothing even before God. 
He’ll a&k me: Well, Vassili, tell me about your sins! And I’ll say: 
You ought to know that yourself my Lord, it’s your soul, not mine!” 

He nudged me with his elbow% chuckling and winking, and went 
on in !a lower tone: 

“I might say that! Who\ soul is it? It’s His! He took it from 
me — ^and let’s hear no more about it!*’ 

He emitted an angry grunt and w»ent over Ins face with his palms, 
as though washing himself, continuing unflaggingly. 

“Say, didn’t he give me a soul? Sure he did! And didn’t he take 
it afterwards? Sure he did! Then the bill’s clean, we’re quits!” 

I was beginning to feel queer. The lamp hung behind and above 
us, and our shadows lav on the flooi at our feet. Sometimes the boss 
tossed his head up, and the yellow light shone on his face, showing 
a nose lengthened by the shadows and dark patches under the eye^, 
making the fat contours of his face look nightmarish. Theie was a 
window in the wall on our right, almost level with our heads, and 
through the dusty panes 1 could see nothing but the blue sky and a 
cluster of yellow slats, as small as peas. The baker, a dull lazy fel- 
low, ^noied, the cockioarhc' made rustling iioi^'es, and the mice 
scratched. 

“But don’t you believe in God?” I asked the boss. He glanced at 
me askance with his dead eye and said nothing for quite a time. 

“You can’t ask me about that. You daren’t ask me about anything 
at all, except your business. I can ask you about anything I want to, 
and you’ve got to answer me. \^hat are you after?” 

“That’s my business.” 

He pondered, breathing noisily through his nose. 
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*^What sort of a reply’s that? Qiwky devil. . - 

He drew the book from under him, slapped it on hia knee and 
threw it on the floor, 

“Story! Who can know my story? As for yours — ^you haven’t got 
-one yet . . , and there won’t be any!” 

He laughed outright, a complacent laugh — that queer, sobbing 
sound, so faint and thin, evoked a dismal feeling of compassion for 
my boss, w^hile he, swaging his big body, went on speaking in a sneer- 
ing, vindictive lone: 

“I know all about it! Tve seen your like*. Txe got a mistress, a 
shopwoman in one of my branches — she‘s got a nephew, a student 
of the cattle science*- — learning how to cure horses and cows — now 
he’s a drunkard, I did that for him! Galkin, his name is. Sometimes 
he comes in to get ten kopecks for \odka —lie's a bum now. He also 
tried to find out whats what! Used to hhout, ‘There must be truth 
somewhere among the people — there's a {ra\ing after that truth in my 
soul — ronsecpiently truth exists outside the soul as well!’ And I’d keep 
on getting him drunk. Become a hopeless drunkard, the wretch. He’d 
stare at me with his peepers —they were sort o’ soft, like a woman’s, 
Iml I wouldn't call ’em deceitful. He wasn’t all there. Used to 
shout: ‘Vassih Semyonov, vou'ro a fro*-!, ^ol^le a terrible man in 
life. . . ” 

It was time for me to heal the o\cn; I got up and told the boss 
so; he, loo, got up, opemed the liin, slapped the dough and said: 

“So it is. . . 

He left unhurriedly without glancing at me. 

I felt relieved that his oily, boastful voke was >temmed and the 
flow of insolent speech had trickled out of the bakery. 

There was a padding of bare feet on the floor of the pretzel bakery 
and Arlem stumbled against me out of the dark. Ins head dishevelled 
and his nice, cheerle'-s eyes dilated like iho'-e of a sleepwalker. 

“The way he’s trying to get round you!'’ 

“Why aren’t you asleep?” 

“I don't know\ Soil o’ pain in the heart. . . Gee, the way he. . . 

“It’s difficult with him.” 

“Rather! A lump of lead. . . . And a cur in the bargain!” 

The lad leaned his shoulder against the edge of the oven and sud- 
denly said in a changed tone, casually as it were; 
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“They’ve scotched my poor brother. . . . D’you think he’ll come out: 
o’ the hospital or be carried out?” 

“What an idea? Please God. . . 

He pushed off from the oven and walked back to the pretzel 
bakery with a swaying gait, saying drearily and softly as he went: 

“We’ll get nothing fiom God. .. 

The nightly talks with the boss dragged on in an interminable 
nightmare: he dropped into the bakery almost every night soon after 
cockcrow, when the devils had tumbled into hell, and I, having lit 
the fire, sat down by it with a book in my hand. 

Round and lazy, he trundled out of his room and sat down with a 
grunt on the floor, at the edge of the oven cavity, his bare legs dan- 
gling in it as in a grave; stretching his short paws in front of him, 
he examined them against the fire with a narrowed green eye, admir^ 
ing the thick blood visible through the yellow skin, and started a 
two hours’ queer and depressing conversation. 

He usually began by boasting of his brains, by the power of 
which an illiterate muzhik had built and was running a large busi- 
ness with stupid and thievish people under his control — on this he 
dilated at great length, but with a sort of listlessness, in intermittent 
pauses, and frequent v\hislle-]ike '^ighs. It sometimes seemed as though 
he was weary of eriuineraling hi^ business successes, that it cost him a 
great effort to speak of them. 

I had long become tired of wondering at his truly rare abilities — 
his ability to make a good purchase of a consignment of water-dam- 
aged and malted flour, to sell a hundred poods or so of spoilt pretzels 
to a Mordvinian tradesman — these commercial exploits had })alled with 
their fraudulent monotony and disgraceful simplicity, which so cruelly 
exposed the measure of human greed and stupidity. 

The wood blazed holly in the oven, before which sat I and the 
boss; the fat folds of his belly drooped on his knees, the pink glow 
of the fire flitted across his dull face; his gicy eye, like the metal 
plate on a horde’s harness, rigid and rheumy, resembled the eyes of 
a decrepit beggar, while the green one, gleaming like a cat’s, was very 
much alive with an odd, watchful kind of life. His peculiar voice — 
now womanishly high and gentle, now hoarse and angrily wheezing,, 
dropped words of calm insolence: 
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*TouVe too trustful, and you say a lot you shouldn’t be saying! 
People are swindlers, they’ve got to be managed silently: just look at 
a man strictly, and don’t say a word — ^keep your mouth shut! There’s 
no need for him to understand you — ^he’s got to be afraid of you, let 
idm guess what you mean. . . *” 

“I don’t intend to manage people.” 

‘‘Liar! You can’t get on without it.” 

He explained: some people have to do llie 'isork, others the man* 
nging, and the authorities have to take care that the former explic- 
itly obey the latter. 

‘‘Kick out all those who arc not wanted! Out \\ith all the odds 
and ends!” 

“Where are they to go?” 

“Thai’s none o’ my business. That’s why we have the authorities 
for loafers and thieves —for all the dross. A fellow who’s worthy of 
his salt doesn’t need any authorities, he’s his own authority. The gov- 
ernor general can’t be expected to know what flour’s suitable for me, 
and what is not. His business is to know whether a man’s useful or 
harmful.” 

Sometimes I seemed to catch a note of emotional stress in his 
voice. Perhaps it was a yearning for something else — a quest for 
.''Omelhing he knew not? And I listened tensely to his speech, eager 
to understand him, waiting for other ideas, other words. 

From under the oven came a smell of mice, burnt bast and dry 
dust. The grimy walls breathed a damp warmth on us, the dirt>, 
trampled floor had rotted away, and the patches of moonlight on it 
illumined the daik cracks. The windowpanes were thickly fly-specked, 
but the flies beemed to ha\e besmirched the \er) sky. The place was 
stuffy, crowded and unwashably filthy. 

Was it befitting for a man to live a life like this? 

The boss slowly threaded word by word, reminding one of a blind 
beggar groping with trembling finger^ for the small coins in his 
alms box. 

“Science — all right! In that case let ’em teach me how to make 
flour out of dust or clay! There, mind you, stands a whopping build- 
ing — ’varsity they call it — the pupils are young blades who knock 
about the pubs getting themselves drunk and kicking up rows in the 
streets, singing smutty songs about St. Varlaam, visiting the whores 
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suddenly, after that, they’re doctors, judges, teacliers, lawyers! D’you 
expect me to believe ’em? Why, they’re probably rott’ner than I am! 
1 don’t believe anybody. . . 

And smacking his lips lickerishly he described in disgusting 
detail how the students behaved with the girls. 

He spoke a good deal about women, with a smooth cynicism and 
lack of excitement, with an oddly probing abstraction, his voice 
trailing off to a whisper. He nevci described women’s faces, but only 
their breasts, thighs, legs; it was very unpleasant to listen to these 
stories. 

‘^You talk all the time about conscience, stiaiglitforwardncA'?. 
I’m more straightforward than \ou aie! You're rude enough, but >ou’re 
not straightforward, not hy a long chalk — I know a thing oi two! 
The other day you told the newsman in the pub that my bins were 
all rotten and the dough spills onto the door, that there are a lot 
of cockroaches, the woikmen have syphilis and ifs dirt) ever)- 
where. . . 

“I told you, too. about it. . . /’ 

“H’m, so you did! But you didn't say an) thing about wanting 
to give the information to the newspapers. Well, they wrote about 
it in the paper; the police came, the sanitaiv lUdii loo — I gave Via 
a twenty-fiver betwmi the Imneh of Vm, and there you aie"— he 
made a circular motion with his hand above his head — ‘'d')Ou see? 
Everything as it was. All the cockroaches still kicking. There's the 
newspaper for >ou. and siience and conscience. Don’t you see, you 
fathead, that the table®; could be turned on vou? All the police in 
this neighbourhood are walking about in my galoshes, all the chiefs 
live on my tips — you haven't a Chinaman's chance! And vou try 
to pit yourself against it, like a cockroach against a dog. Ugh, it 
makes me si<k to talk with you... 

Indeed, he did look as if he weie sick: his face sagged, he closed 
his eyes wearily and yawned with a little whine, his gaping red jaws 
revealing a thin lonaiie like a dog's. 

Before meeting him I had seen a good deal of human gros&ness, 
cruelty and follv, and not a little of goodness and real humanity 
as well, I had read some splendid books, and I knew that people 
had long and everywhere been dreaming of a different manner of 
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life, that in some places they had attempted, and were indomitably 
striving to bring about the realization of those dreams — ^my soul had 
long since cut its milk teeth of dissatisfaction >vith the existing slate 
of affairs, and, until I had met the boss, I believed those teeth to have 
been pretty strong. 

Now, after each of thebe conversations, I realized ever more 
clearly and sadly how frail and incoherent were my thoughts and 
dreams, how thoroughly tlie boss w^as tearing them into shreds^ 
showing me the dark voids among them, filling my heart with sad 
misgivings. I knew, 1 semsed that he was wrong in his calm negation 
of everything that 1 believed in, and I never for a moment doubted 
the truth of my opinions, but it vvas diificult for me to shield that 
truth from the dirt which he Hung at it; it was no longer a question 
of refuting him, but of defending juy inner world, which was being 
invaded by a mortifying sen^-e of my own impotence before my 
employer’s cynicism. 

His mind, rough and heav^ like an axe, had harked up the whole 
of life, split it into legular pieces and laid them out before me in 
a dense little slack. 

And his words about God and the soul had fired my youthful 
ruriosily. I aluav^ tried to lead the conversation on to these topics, 
and the boss, seeming not to iiotire my efforts, tiied to prove to me 
how little I knew the secrets and tricks of life. 

“You've got to live carefully! Life demands e\er) thing from a 
man. something, sa), like a mistress, but is it much you want from 
her? Just one thing — pleasure! And you\c got to live artfully: 
wheedle it wbeie }ou can, snalcli it wheie you can't, or go straight 
up and land a wliatk bang! and it's >our<!’’ 

If, irritated by his talk, 1 asked diiccL questions, he would 
answer : 

“Thai doesn't concern )ou. Whether I believe in God or not — I’ll 
answer for that, not you. . . 

Aud wdien I began to speak on mv fav^omite •subjects he would 
shake his head as if tning to find a comfortable position for it, 
bend his little eai to my voice and listen patiently and silently, 
invariably with an expression of utter unconcern on his flat snub- 
nosed face, which reminded one of a copper lid with a knob in the 
middle. 
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A bitter sense of injury crept into my heart — not on account 
of myself, I had already grown tired of being resentful, and took 
the knocks of life pretty calmly, warding them off with scorn — ^but 
on account of the truth that lived and grew within my soul. 

It is painful humiliation, exquisite anguish, when a man is unable 
worthily to defend what he loves and what he lives for; there is no 
sharper agony for a man than the dumbness of his heart. . . . 

The fact that the boss chatted with me at nights gave me an 
especial importance in the eyes of the pretzel men: I was no longer 
regarded by some as a troublesome and dangerous man, by others 
as a queer fish and a crank; the majority, ineffectually concealing a 
feeling of malice and envy towards my good fortune, now obviously 
considered me a cunning fellow who had been playing a deep game 
to gain his ends. 

Stroking a grey, dusty little beard, his shifty eye pinned some* 
where into a corner, Kuzin said to me respectfully; 

“Now, brother, you’ll soon rise to a position of clerk, I shouldn’t 
be surprised, . . 

Son^eone quietly added: 

“To bully us.,..” 

Other hard words were dropped behind me: 

^‘Wilh a longue in one’s head one can find the way not only to 
Kiev it seems. . . 

“Bribe him. . . 

And many now sought my eyes submissively, with an offensive 
readiness to oblige. 

Artem, Pashka and one or two others who liad begun to display 
a friendly feeling towards me, introduced into their relations an 
undertone of exaggerated attentiveness to whatever I said. One day 
I lost my patience and told the Gypsy angrily that I tliought it quite 
unnecessary and very bad! 

“You keep it to yourself, take my word!” he answered, grasping 
my meaning, and roguishly flashing the bluish whites cf his eyes, 
“If the boss, who’s smarter than all of us here, discusses things with 
you — then I guess you’ve got a mouthful of the right nails! . 

Shatunov an the other hand, always taciturn and reserved, drew 
still closer to me with growing confidence. When we met face to face 
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his morose, inscrutable eyes would light up warmly, and hiS thi<^k 
lips spread slowly in a broad smile that transfigured his rugged, stony 
face. 

“Well, d^ou find it easier now?*' 

“Not easier, but cleaner. . , 

“If cleaner, that means easier!” he said didactically. Then, shift- 
ing his gaze into a corner, he would ask, casually as it were: 

“What’s the meaning of hakhtirman-purana?^^ 

“I don’t know.” 

Apparently he did not believe me, for he would turn away with an 
embarrassed grunt i?waying on crooked, lazy legs, then shortly he 
would ask again: 

“And what is savarsan-samo — d’you know?” 

He had a big stock of such words, and when he enunciated them 
in his deep sepulchral voice they sounded odd, with a sort of ancient, 
legendary tang about them. 

“Where d'you get those words from?” I asked him wonderingly, 
my curiosity aroused. He countered with a cautious question: 

“What d’you want to know that for?” 

Then again, as though trying to catch me unawares, he would 
suddenly pop a question: * 

“What’s the meaning of harnaV^ 

Sometimes of an evening, after work, or on the eve of a holiday, 
after a bath, the Gypsy and Artem dropped in on me, and close on 
their heels Osip Shatunov would edge himself in. We sat around the 
oven cavity in a dark corner — 1 had swept and washed it clean and 
made it cosy. On the walls to the right and behind us stood shelves 
with bread bowls, from which the dough was rising — they resembled 
bald heads hiding themselves and peeping at us from the w^alls. We 
drank thick brick tea from a large tin kettle. Pashka suggested: 

“Well, tell us something — or maybe you’ll read some poetry!” 

I had Pushkin, Shcherbina and Surikov in my box on the top 
of the stove — shabby little volumes purchased from a second-hand 
bookseller, and I read with zest, in a singlsong voice: 

How lofty isy oh Man, thy calling, grand and glorious, 

*Tis God^s own radiance from Heaven earthward poured! 

Thy soul holds all the world in unison harmonious. 

And all has found in it response and true accord. . . . 

• 26~-830 
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Pashka, blinking dully, peered sideways into the book and mut- 
Ipred in surprise: 

“Fancy that! Exactly like the Bible! Why, you could sing that 
out in church, so help me God, . . 

Poetry almost invariably excited his feelings and attuned him to 
a penitential mood; sometimes he would repeat the lines of a verse 
that had deeply moved him, waving his arms, clutching his curly hair 
and sweaiing ferociously. 

“Thais it!” 

A life of want is nvs destined lot^ 

All hopes must be forgot, 

“Crikey, that’s it! Good God — sometimes, brothers, you’re »hdt 
sorry for your soul — going to the dogs, it is! It wrings your heart 
with a bitter pain — hell! What’s one to do — become a robber? You 
can’t kill a sparrow with a little stone — and you keep telling us: Be 
friendly with each other, boys! Be friendly! Christ!” 

Artem listened to the verse with a gulping sound and licked his 
lips, as though he were swallowing somelhing hot and tasty. 

He was always struck with wonder at the descriptions of nature: 

The trees in golden plumes bedecked^ 

Stand drooping by the pond, 

“Stop!” he ga\e a low exclamation, amazed and thrilled, his 
face aglow, as he gripped my shoulder. ‘"I’ve seen that! That’s near 
Arsk, at one of the manors, so help me God!” 

“Well, so w^hdt of it?” Pashka asked in annoyance. 

“But don't )Ou understand? IVe seen it, and it’s written 
down. . . 

“Don’t interrupt! Damn rtuisance!’' 

Once Artem was struck by Suriko\’s poem “In the Country,” 
and for three days or so, berated by a wearied audience, he went 
about singing it to the tune of an old soldier’s song: “ ’Twas at the 
Battle of Poltava”: 

/ plod along — / know not whither, 

It matters not wherever I roam! 

Who cares to whether land or river, 

‘ My journey’s end doth bring me home. . . . 
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Shatunov was not stirred by poetr>% to which he listened with 
utter indiflference, but he would cling tenaciously to a single word 
and insist on having its meaning explained: 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute — what’s that — urn?” 

His strange pursuit of words baffled me, and I was curious to 
know what he was after. 

Once, after having been besieged with questions and entreaties, 
Osip gave way, saying with a condescending smile: 

“That’s got you, eh?” 

Then, looking round him with an air of mystery, he explained 
in a whisper: 

“There’s a secret verse — he who knows it can do anything- -it's 
a lucky verse! But so far nobody’s supposed to k?iow all of it — 
all the words have been dealt out to different people, scattered 
all over the earth, till the lime comes. Well — you sec — all these 
words have got to be collected and joined together to make that 
verse. . . 

His voice sank still lower and he leaned over to me. 

“It reads all ways, that verse, from the beginning or the end, 
just the same. Tve got .some o’ the words already, a wandering man 
told ’em to me before he died, in the hospital. Well, brother, home- 
less people go roaming about the world picking up these secret 
words wherever they can! When they've picked ’em all up everv 
body’ll know about it. . . 

“How’s that?” 

He eyed me mistru^tfullv from head to fool and said in a lone 
of annoyance: 

“How, how! You know it yourself....*’ 

“My word of honour — I don’t know anything!” 

“All right,” he growled, Uirnirig away, “don't pretend. . . .’* 

And one morning Artem came running in excited and happy, and 
tumbling over his words declared: 

“Blatlerer! I’ve made a song up myself, really I have!” 

“As sure as I stand! I must have dreamt about it, ’cause I woke 
up and there it was, going round and round in my head, like a 
blessed wheel ! Look here. . . .” 
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Drawing him&elf up to hi* full height he declaimed in a low sing'- 
song voice: 

There the sun ^oes down over the rivers- 
Soon the sun will sink in the woods. 

There the shepherd drives the herd. 

And , n, the village , . . . 

“How’s it go?” 

He looked helplessly at the ceiling, his face gone pale, biting 
his lip and blinking in speechless dismay. Then his narrow shoulders 
drooped and he waved his arm with a gestuie of embarrassment: 

“‘Forgot it — dash it! Clean out o’ my head. .. 

And the poor fellow broke into tears — they streamed copiously 
from his big eyes, while his gaunt pinched little face crumpled up 
and his hand fumbled piteously with his chest over the heart, as 
he said in a guilty voice: 

“Fancy that. . . . Tut, tut— what a fine hit it wa.^ ... it gripped the 
heart. . . . Ah, well .. . you think I’m kidding?” 

He turned away into a corner with drooping head, and lingered 
there, shrugging his shoulders, his hack bent, th(‘n went back quietly 
to his work. All day he was absent-minded and gloomy, and in the 
evening he drank himself disgustingly drunk, was spoiling for a fight 
and shouted: 

“Where’s Yashka, eh? What’s happened to my li’lle brother? 
God damn you. • . 

The men wanted to beat him up but the Gypsy took his part, 
and we, tying up the drunken Artem in sacks*, put him to sleep. 

The song that had come to him in his dream he never more re- 
membered. . . . 

The master’s room was separated from the bakery by a thin pa- 
pered partition, and often, when 1 forgot myself and raised my voice, 
the boss would bang his fist on the partition, startling both us and 
the cockroaches. My comrades went quietly to sleep, the scuttling cock- 
roaches rustled amid the scraps of wallpaper, and I was left alone. 

There were times, however, when the boss would suddenly and 
noiselessly swim out of the door like a dark cloud, drop into our 
midst unexpectedly and say in a grating voice: 
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“Sitting up half the night, drat it, and in the morning you’ll 
be snoring till God knows what time.” 

That was meant for Pashka and the others. To me he growled: 

“It’s you, hymn singer, started this night business — you again! 
Mind they don’t get brainy from those books o’ yours, and pitch 
into you first when they start smashing ribs. . . 

This was said in an impersonal tone, more for the sake of ap- 
pearances than from a desire to break up the company; he lowered 
himself on the floor beside us with an indulgent: 

“Well, go on reading! And I’ll do some listening, maybe I’ll get 
wise. . . . Here, Pashka, pour me out some tea!” 

The Gypsy said jocularly: 

“We’ll treat you to tea Vassili Semyonich, and you treat us to 
vodka!” 

The boss silently showed him a soft blunt fico. 

At other times he would join us, announcing in a quaint, plain- 
tive voice: 

“1 can’t fall asleep, boys. . . . The mice are scratching, damn 
’em, the snow’s crunching outside — darned students gadding about- — 
the girls are in and out of the shop — coming in for a warm, the 
whores! Buys a bun for three kopecks and dawdles about in the 
warmth for half an hour. . . 

We were in for a spell of boss philosophy. 

“Everybody’s the same: get without giving! You too — all you’re 
out for’s an easy job — that’s all you know, to knock off as soon as 
you can and loaf around. . . 

Pashka, as head of the workshop, was stung to the quick, and 
started a useless argument: 

‘*You’re still not satisfied Vatsili Semyonich! We work like 
devils as it is! I daresay when you were working here 
yourself. . . 

The boss did not like such reminders; he listened for a time in 
silence to what the baker was sa)ing, his lips pursed, hi* green eye 
appraising him sternly, then he opened his toad-like mouth and 
delivered in a piping voice: 

“What’s been has been, and what’s here is here! And here I’m 
the boss, and can say anything I like — ^the law says you’ve got to 
obey me--^avv\? Go on readiner, Blatterer!” 
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One day I read “The Robber Brothers’" — it pleased everyone, and 
even the boss said with a thoughtful shake of the head: 

‘Tt could have happened ... why not? It could. Anything can 
happen to a man . . . anything!” 

The Gypsy scowled, twisted a cigarette between his fingers and 
blew at it fiercely, while Artcm, with a vague sort of smile, was trying 
to remember the verses: 

There were two of my brother and / . . . 

And life for us. children^ urns no joy. . . . 

As for Shatunov, he stared into the cavity beneath the oven and, 
without raising hi^ head, blurted out* 

“I know a belter verse. . . .” 

“Well, let’s hear it,’*" suggested the boss, ironically contemplating 
his long-armed ungainly body. Osip was so disconcerted that hite 
neck even flooded with colour and his ears began to stir. 

“Afraid I’ve forgotten it ” 

“Come off it!” snapped the G>psv “Nobody pulled you by the 
tongue!” 

Artem egged Osip on: 

“Better? Come on, get it off your chest, bag. . 

Shatunov liclplcs'.h and guiltily looked at me, then at the boss, 
and drew a deep breath. 

“All right... listen!” 

Still staring into the oven ca\it), which, with its littei of broken 
bread bowls, firewood and bioom ui^^ps re'^'mbled a black wearily- 
opened mouth with umnasticated food in it. he began in a muffled 
voice: 

0, high abut e the I olga river, there among the bushes. 

A robber brave lay dying his last hour had he met. 

The robber pressed a hand to his wounded chest — 

Fell on his knees, and prayed to God, 

Lord God! Receive my wicked soul from me. 

My wicked, damned and captive soul! 

I was to have been a monk in my youth 
But became a robber instead^ 
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He recited in a singsong and hid hia face, bending his back ever 
lower, and grasping the toes of his bare foot, which, for some inex- 
plicable reason, he kept jerking up into the air. He seemed to be 
performing black magic, uttering some kind of incantation: 

I lived for adventure, not for bluster — 

I lived to test the soul. 

Squandered my strength, kept asking of my soul: 

Whati has God put in thee, soul. 

What goodness dost possess. 

The gift of the Blessed Virgin? 

What seed has been sown in thee soul 
By the prince of darkness, the fiend? 

‘‘You’re a silly ass, O.sip,” the boss said suddenly in a shrill snap- 
pish voire with a shake of the shoulders, “and your poetry’s silly, 
nothing like that out of a book — you’re a liar! Fathead!” 

“Wait a minute. Vassili Sem)onich,” broke in the Gypsy roughly, 
“let him finish!” 

But the boss went on excitedly: 

“It’s sheer meanness! Thy houl, my soul. . . . Makes a holy 
mess, then gets scared and howls: Lord God, Lord God! What’s God 
to do with it? fie could sin all light, but he’s afraid to face the 
music. . . .” 

He deliberately- as I thought — pawned, and added huskily: 

“Soul, soul and it isn’t worth a fig!” 

\ snow slonii clawed the windowpanes with shaggy paws -the 
boss glanced at the window with a wry face, then said listlessly: 

“If >ou ask me, the fellow who jabbers about his soul hasn't a 
scrap of brains! He’s told: now. this is the way you’ve got to do 
things! An’ he says: ni> soul don’t allow me — conscience, or what- 
ever it is. ... It boils down to the same thing, call it soul or con- 
science — so long as he can fight shy of things. One fellow^ believes 
everything’s taboo — ^he goe^ and becomes a monk, another sees noth- 
ing’s taboo — ^he becomes a robber! They’re two men, not one! And 
they shouldn’t be confused. What’s got to be done will be done ... if a 
thing’s to be done conscience’ll hide under the oven and the soul will 
go visiting a neighbour,” 
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He pulled himself lumberingly to his feet and, without a glance 
al anybody, went into his room. 

“You’d better go to sleep. . . . Sitting around, moralizing. H’m, 
soul! Praying to God’s a simple thing, being a robber’s no great 
shakes either, no — do some work, you dirty scum! Aha?” 

When he disappeared, slamming the door after him, the Gypsy 
nudged Shatunov and said: 

“Well, go on with it!” 

Osip raised his head, passed his eyes over everybody, and said 
quietly: 

“He’s a liar.” 

“Who, the boss?” 

“Yes. He’s got a soul all right, and it’^ not a peaceful one. I 
know!” 

“That’s not our business. . . You go on with what >ou have to 
say!” 

Osip started, crawled out from under the oven, and, with a toss 
of his huge head, sauntered away. 

“It’s slipped my mind. . . ” 

“Don’t tell fibs!” 

“Really, I’m going to sleep.” 

“Oh, you.... Try to remember it^” 

“No, time to go to Isleep. . . .” 

A blur in the dark, Osip said quietly: 

“It’s a rotten life, ours is, brothers. , . 

“You don’t say?” muttered Artem. “And we didn’t know it — 
thanks for telling us!” 

The Gypsy neatly rolled himself a cigarette and. watching Osip’s 
retreating figure, whispered: 

“That fellow’s a bit weak in the sky loft ” 

A February blizzard moaned and howled, lashing itself against the 
windows, roaring eerily in the chimney; the gloom of the bakery, bare- 
ly illumined by a little oil lamp, stirred gently, and currents of cold 
air trickled in from somewhere, clinging about the legs; I was kneading 
the dough while the boss sat on a bag of flour near the bin, saying* 

“While you’re young, think of everything there is; so long as you 
haven’t tied vonr^lf to any particular business — you turn over all 
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the likely jobs in your mind — ^you might hit on something that’ll suit 
you. . . . Just think it over — there’s no hurry. . . 

He sat with his knees wide apart — on one of them he held a de- 
canter with kvass, on the other a glass half-filled with the rusty liquid. 
I stole annoyed glances at his shapeless face bent over the earth-black 
floor, and thought: 

“You might treat me to some kvass. . . 

He raised his head, listened to the moaning outside, and asked in 
a lowered voice: 

“Are you an orphan?” 

“You’ve asked me that before. . . 

“Lor’, what a rough voice you have,” he remarked with a sigh 
and a toss of the head. “Both the voice and the words themselves. . . 

Having finished work, I was cleaning my hands, peeling off the 
dried clots of dough; he drank the kvass with a smacking of the lips, 
refilled the glass and held it out to me: 

“Have a drink!” 

“Thanks.” 

“Yes. There — drink. I can soon tell a fellow who knows how to 
work, Fm always ready to be considerate to such a man. Pashka, for 
instance: he’s a humbug, a thief, yet I respect him — he’s fond of his 
job. there isn’t a better baker in all the town! A fellow who likes to 
work deserves every consideration in life, and respect when he dies. 
Absolutely!” 

Closing the bin, I went to light the fire. The boss got up with a 
grunt and waddled noiselessly after me like a grey ball, saying: 

“You can forgive a man a lot of things when he’s doing a good 
job. . . . What’s bad in him will die with him, but the good will re- 
main. ...” 

Lowering his legs under the oven he slumped heavily to the floor, 
placed the decanter beside him, and bent down to peer into the fire: 

“Not enough wood, look!” 

“Plenty — it’s dry, half of it’s birch. . , 

“Humph? Ugh. . . .” 

He broke into a thin little laugh and slapped me on the shoulder: 

“You’re a bright lad, don’t think I don’t see it! That’s a lot! 
You’ve got to take care of everything — ^wood, and flour and all. . . 

“What about the man?” 
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“We’ll get to the man, don’t you worry. You listen to me, I won’t 
teach you nothing bad.” 

Stroking his chest, which was as bulging and fat as his belly, he 
said: 

“I’m a good man inside — with a heart. YouVe too young and fool- 
ish to understand that yet, still it’s lime you knew — man, my dear 
chap — that’s not a soldier’s button, he shines in diflFerent ways. . . . 
What’yer pulling faces?” 

“Well — I’ve got to go to sleep, and you don’t let me — it’s interest- 
ing to listen to you. . . .” 

“Well, if it’s intercepting — don’t sleep! You’ll have enough sleep 
when you’ll be a boss. . . 

He sighed, and added: 

“No, you won’t be a boss; you’ll nevei lun a business. . . . Much 
too wordy you are . .. you’ll fritter yourself away in words, you’ll be 
wasted on the wind for nothing ... no benefit to anybody. . . 

He suddenly rapped out a foul oath with a sharp intake of breath. 
His face quivered like a dish of oaten jefly from a sudden jolt, and 
a spasm of rage ran through his body; his face and neck reddened 
and his eyeball bulged fiercely. Vassili Semyonov, the boss, howled 
softly and queerly, as though trying to imitate the moaning blizzard 
outside, where all the earth sei'med to be wailing piteously. 

“Dash it, if I only had good men, reliable men ! I’d show ’em what 
busineiss is — I’d make the whole district, the whole Volga sit up. . . . 
But tliere aren’t any people! TheyVe all drunk through poverty or 
just weakness. ... As for the authorities, those darned officials. . . 

He shook the fists of his stubby arms at me, unclinched the fingers, 
clawing at the air as though he had clutched someone by the hair and 
was pulling and tearing it, talking all the lime with a hungry hiss and 
foaming mouth: 

“You’ve got to look out what a man has a leaning for while he\s 
young, still young — not drive men blapdash into any old job! That’s 
why it works out that a man’s a merchant today and a beggar tomor- 
row; today he’s a baker, and in a week’s time you’ll find him sawing 
firewood for somebody. . . , Opened schools and driving every Tom, 
Dick and Harry into ’em — go and learn! Clipping everybody like 
sheep w'ith one and the same shears, ... A man’s got lo l>e given a 
ehance to find hi^ own IkuI. hi^ owm!” 
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He gripped my arm. pulled me to him, and went on in an angry 
hissing voice: 

‘That’s what you ought to be thinking and talking about-— that 
everyone’s made to live not the way he wants to, not according to 
his means, but the way the authorities order yjpu. . . . Who’s got the 
fight to give orders? He who’s doing things — I’m entitled to give or- 
ders, I can see where a man’s place is!” 

Pushing me away he waved his hand with a gesture of despair: 

“No good’ll come of it with the officials meddling in people’s af- 
fairs — ^no real business! Best to chuck the whole show and run away 
into the woods. Run away!” 

His round body swaying to and fro he said in a quiet drawl : 

“Not a man to be had, all yes men without any guts! Go! He goes. 
Stop! He stops. Just like recruits. And act like recruits even when 

they’re up to mischief. And it all leads to no end And God, I bet 

you, looks down from the heavens at all this fuss and bother and 
thinks to himself: Oh, I’m fed up with you fools... you’re of no 
earthly use. . . 

“You don’t consider yourself of no earthly use, do you?” 

Still swaying his body he did not answer at once. 

“Myself, myself you say. . . . Not every spark’ll start a fire, may 
be just a flash in the pan. Myself, you say. . . . I’m just forty odd 
and’ll soon die from drunkenness — and drunkenness comes from life’s 
worries, and the worries . . . now, is this the kind of show for me? 
I’m lit to handle a business of ten thousand men! 1 could make things 
hum so that the governors in this country would be flabbergasted!’' 

He boastfully flashed a green eye, while tlie grey one looked 
drearily into the fire; then he spread his hands in a sweeping 
gesture: 

“What’s this to me? A mousetrap. Give me half a dozen smart 
men, honest men — well, if not honest men, say clever thieves! — and 
I’ll show you what’s what. . . . Talk of work! A huge business — stag- 
ger everybody — and doing something useful. . . 

He lay down, tired, stretched himself on the dirty floor, sniffling, 
with his legs dangling in the oven cavity red from the glow of the 
merry lire. 

“Women, too," he suddenly growled. 

“What about women?” 
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Glancing for a minute or so at the ceiling, the boss sat up, saying 
dismally: i 

“If only a woman’d understand how a man can’t get on without 
her — what a big thing she is in a business . . . they can’t understand 
it! A fellow’s all alone. ... A wolf’s life! Winter and dark night. The 
forest and snow. Devours a sheep — fills his belly — ^but, Christ, he’s 
miserable! Sits and howls....” 

He shuddered, looked hastily into the oven, sternly at me, then 
instantly assumed the sharp tone of the master, growling: 

“Rake the coals what’you looking at? Standing flapping your 
ears. . . 

He clambered from under the oven, stood a long time looking 
out of the window, scratching his side. A wailing whiteness eddied 
outside the panes. The yellow flame of the oil lamp, almost hidden 
by the smoky glass, fizzed and rrackled on the wall. 

“My God, my God,” muttered the boiss, as he went off to the 
pretzel bakery with a heav) shuffling of his felt slippers, and was 
swallowed up in the dark cavity of the arch; when he had gone I 
began to set the loaves in the oven, then dozed off. 

“Mind you don’t oversleep,” a familiar voice sounded above my 
head. 

The boss was standing with his hands behind his back, and his 
face was wet, his shirt damp. 

“A heavy snow — heaps of it, the whole yard’s snowed up. . . 

He stretched his lips wide and for several seconds stood silently 
grimacing at me, then said slowly: 

“One fine day a snow like that’ll come down a whole week, a 
month, the whole winter and summer . . . and smother everything on 
earth. ... No amount of shovelling‘ll help you then. . . . Yes. Not a 
bad idea! Straightway put an end to all the fools....” 

Wabbling from side to side like a two-pood weight in agitation, 
he rolled hi*? grey bulk to the wall, lurched through it, vanished. . . . 

Every morning, at davbrcak, 1 had to haul a basket of fresh buns 
to one of the shop branches, and I was acquainted with all three of 
the boss’ concubines. 

One of them was a young seamstress, a curly -haired, plump little 
woman in a close-fitting modest grey gown; she looked at the world 
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indolently through a pair of blank, washed-oul eyes, and her pale 
face bore a look of widowed sorrow. Even behind his back she spoke 
of the master in a timid, subdued voice, calling him by his Christian 
name and patronymic, and received and checked my deliveries with 
a droll flurried air, as though they were stolen goods. . . . 

*‘0h, the darling little buns, little cakies/' she said in a treacly 
voice. . . . 

The other was a tall, neat woman of about thirty, with a well- 
nourished devout-looking face, keen eyes humbly lowered and a voice 
humbly placid. When receiving the goods she tried to cheat me in 
the count, and I was confident that sooner or later this woman would 
inevitably clothe her slim and, to all appearances, cold body in the 
striped dress of a convict, and a grey prison overall and tie up her 
hair with a while kerchief. 

Both of them roused in me an unconquerable antipathy, and I 
always contrived to deliver my goods to the third woman; her branch 
was in a more out-of-the-way spot, and the pleasure of visiting this 
strange lady was gladly ceded to me by the other boys. 

Her name was Sofia Plakhina; she was fat and rosy-checked and 
altogether a sort of fragmentary creation — as though she had been 
hastily modelled out of odds and ends. 

She wore a shock of wavy hair, raven black like that of a Jewess, 
and always uncombed; between plump red cheeks was an alien aqui- 
line nose, and her eyes were uncommon ; dark hazel pupils floated oddly 
in crystal-clear whites, and had a childishly merry gleam in them. 
Her mouth was also childish — ^small and pouting, and her amorphous 
fat chin rested on the full-blown hideously raised bosom of an 
obese w^oman. Slovenly, always frowzy and grimy, in bultonless blouse, 
with bare feet shod in slippers, she looked like a woman of thirty, 
whereas she was only “oiteen” as she said in broken Russian. She 
had been brought from Baronsk as an orphan, and the boss had found 
her in a brothel, whither she had found her way, as she expressed it: 

‘‘Like this! Mummie from who I was horned, died, and Daddy 
married German woman, and he died as well, and German woman 
married German man — ^so I have another Mummie and Daddy, and 
both not mine! And they both of them drunk, and I already thirteen, 
and German man he begin pester me, because I was always fat. They 
punched me very much on he^d and on back. Then he lived with me 
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and a ibaby hapuened, then they all get scar urns and run away from 
house, everything go smash and house they sell for debts, and I 
come with lady here on ship to make aborliom, then I got well and 
they gave me to a House. Awful rotten. ... It was only nice on 
ship ” 

She told me that when we had become friends, and the manner 
in which this friendship was contracted was very strange. 

I did not like her incongruous face, her imperfect speech, her 
indolent movements and noisy insufferable chatter. The second time 
I had delivered my goods she declared with a laugh: 

“Yesterday I drove out boss and scratched his mug — did you 
notice?” 

I had — three scars on one cheek, iwo on the other, but I did not 
feel like talking lo her and said nothing. 

“Are you deaf?” she enquired. “Or dumb?” 

I made no reply. She then blew into my face and said: 

“Silly!” 

That was all that time. The next day, while I was crouching be- 
fore my basket, putting away dried and mildewed breadstuffs that 
had not been sold, she threw herself on my back, put her soft short 
arms tightly round my neck and cried: 

“Carry me!” 

I was annoyed and told her to leave me alone, but she hung on 
still more heavily, urging inc on: 

“Come on, carry me, . . 

“Leave off, otherwise Fll throw you over my head. . . 

“No,” she argued, “you can’t do that - I’m lady! You must do so 
as lady wishes — come on!” 

Her greasy hair exuded a suffocating odour of pomade and she 
was all permeated with a sort of reeking oily smell, like an old print- 
ing machine. 

I flung her over my head so that she hit the wall with her feet. 
She started to cry softly and piteously like a child and moaned. 

I felt both sorry for her and ashamed of myself. Sitting on the 
floor with her back to me, she rocked herself, straightening her to«sed 
skirts over her smooth legs, and there was something touchingly 
helpless in her nudity, especially in the way she wiggled the toes of 
her small bare feet, from which the slippers had flown off. 
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**I warned you,” I muttered in confusion as I helped her to her 
feet. She winced and moaned: 

“Oh, oh . . . cheeky boy ” 

And suddenly, stamping her feet on the floor, she broke into a 
good-natured laugh and cried: 

“Go to bulls, to wolves — ^go away!” 

I hurried into the street, much flustered and cursing myself 
roundly. The grey remnants of the night melted above the roof tops, 
misty morning was creeping into the town, but the yellow lights of 
the street lamps had not been extinguished and stood guard over the 
silence. 

“Look here,” the girl opened the street door and shouted after 
me, “you needn’t be afraid, I won’t tell boss nothing!” 

Two da>s later I had occasion to make another delivery — she 
greeted me with a sunny smile, then suddenly became thoughtful and 
asked: 

“Can you read?” 

And taking a handsome wallet from a drawer of the cash desk 
she drew out a piece of paper: 

“Read it!” 

I read two opening lines of verse written in a clear hand: 

My Dad's a notorious embezzler of public funds, 

He stole no less than fifty thousand . . , . 

“Oh, what a beast!” she cried, snatching the paper out of my 
hand, then began speaking hurriedly and iiidignanitly : 

“Rotten little fool wrote me that, also cheeky boy, but student. I’m 
ver^ fond of students, they’re like military officers, and hes courting 
me. He talks of his father like that! Hte father’s important man, 
grey beard, with a medal on his chest, goes about with dog. Oh, I 
don’t like when old man goes about with dog — ^hasn’t he anybody 
else? And Iiis son scolds him — calls thief! Even wrote it down — 
there!” 

“What do you care about them?” 

“Oh!” she teaid, and her eyes flew open, in distress. “You musn’t 
scold your father! And himself goes to drink tea with loose 
woman. . . .” 
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“With whom is that?” 

“Why, with me!” she exclaimed in surprise and annoyance. “How 
dull you are!” 

A peculiar kind of verbal, so to say, familiarity sprang up betwiieii 
us; we spoke about everything, but I doubt whether we understood 
anything about each other. At times she would confide to me, with 
an air of utter gravity and in great detail, feuch girlish affairs that I 
would involuntarily drop my eyes, thinking: 

“Does she lake me for a woman, I wonder?’' 

That was not so; since we had become friends she no longer came 
out to me untidy — her blouse was buttoned up, the holes under the 
armpits mended, and she even put on stockings; she would come out 
to me with a kind smile and announce: 

“And I’ve got the samovar ready!” 

We drank tea behind the cupboards, where she had a narrow cot, 
two chairs, a table and an old, absurdly tubby chest of drawers, the 
bottom one of which wouldn’t close. Sofia was constantly knocking 
her shins against the corner of the drawer, when she would always 
slap the top of the chest, nursing the bruised part against the other 
leg, wincing and scolding; 

“Pot-bellied fool! Exactly like Semyonov — fat, spiteful and silly!” 

“D’you think the boss is silly?” 

She raised her shoulders in surprise, and her big ears rose too, 
stirring. 

“Of course!” 

“Why?” 

“Because he is.” 

“No, but why?” 

Unable to reply, she grew angry; 

“Why, why! Because he’s a fool .. . all-round fool!” 

But one day she explained to me, almost with indignation: 

“D you think he lives with me? It happened only twice, back in 
that House, but here there’s nothing. I us^d to even sit on his 
knees, and he tickled me and then say — gel off! He lives with those 
two, and I don’t really know what he wants me for? This shop doesn’t 
bring no income, I’m no good at selling and I don’t like it. What’s the 
idea? I ask him and he squeaks — ^that ain't your business! Such fool- 
ishness all round. . . 
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She shook her head with eyes closed, and her face looked blank, 
like that of a corpse. 

“D’you know those two?” 

“Sure. When he drinks he brings one of ’em to me and shouts 
like a madman: punch her in bloomin’ mug! I don’t touch young 
one — pity her — she always trembles; but that other one, the lady, I 
hit her once, I was also drunk, and hit her. I don’t like her. And 
l;^en I felt bad and scratched his mug for him. . . 

She became lost in thought, her body all tense, then said quietly; 

“I’m not sorry for him — the swine — but somehow. . . . He’s 
rich. . . . Better if he’d be beggar or sick man. I tell him: how can 
you live like that, you fool? You must live good, somehow. ... Now, 
why not marry nice woman, have children. . . 

“But he is married. . . .” 

Sofia said simply with a shrug: 

“Didn’t he poison somebody ... he could poison his wife . , . use- 
less old woman! He’s just a madman.... And doesn’t want any- 
thing. . . .” 

I tried to show her that it wasn’t right to poison people, but she 
calmly remarked: 

“But it’s done. . . 

A balsamine stood blossoming on her window sill, and one day 
she asked boastfully: 

“Nice sunflower?” 

“Not bad. It’s a flower but not a sunflower.” 

She demurred with a shake of the head: 

“No, it doesn’t suit: a flower’s just what’s on cotton print, but a 
sunflower’s from God, from the sun, they’re all sunflowers, but differ- 
ent colours. I know how to say pink, blue, lilac. . . .” 

... I found it ever more difficult with these apparently simple, 
but really queer and frightfully muddled people. Reality became a 
dreadful dream, a nightmare, and the things spoken of in books 
glowed ever more brightly and beautifully and reced(*(l farther and 
farther aw^ay like winter stars. 

One day the boss, looking straight into my face with his green eye, 
which on this occasion was dull, like oxidized copper, asked me sul- 
lenly; 

27-830 
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hear you're ‘having tea down at the branch shop?” 
am ” 

“I hope so! Belter look out. . 

He sat down beside me, jostling me heavily as he did so, and, 
with a feeling akin to rapture, began talking, blinking his eyes like 
a stroked cat and smacking his lips with relish over the words: 

‘‘A peach of a girl, what? Let me tell you . . . she’s not a devil 
of God’s creation ! What she only tells me ... no priest would ever 
speak to me like that! Ye-e-s. I bully her — just to put her to the test: 
‘Why, you fool, I’ll give you a good hiding and kick you out!’ But 
she doesn’t care a hang. . . . Likes to speak the truth, the hussy, she 
does. . . .” 

“What d’you want the truth for?” 

“It’s pretty miserable without the truth,” he said with astonishing 
simplicity. 

Then, heaving a sigh, he pierced me with a keen, hostile look, and 
went on peevishly, as though I had offended him in some way: 

“You think life’s a cheerful thing maybe?...” 

“Not likely! Especially round about you. . . 

“Round about you!” he mocked, then fell silent for a long time, 
looking blue: his jowls hung down like an old house dog’s on a hot 
day, his ears drooped and his lower lip sagged limply like a bit of 
rag. The lire was reflerted on his teeth with a reddish glow. 

“ft’s fools who find life cheerful, but a clever man a clever man 

drinks vodka, he kicks up a dust . . . he’s got a quarrel to pick with 
life. . . . Take me — .sometimes I lie of a night — lie all night and, hang 
it. not even a louse will bite me! When I used to be a workman the 
lice were fond of me , . . it’s a sign of money, always! Soon as I 
began to Ihe clean they dropped off.... Everything’s dropping off. 
Only the cheap things are left — women . . . the most plaguing, the 
most difficult. . . 

“Are you looking for the truth there?” 

He exclaimed angrily: 

“D’yoii think they’re less up to snuff than you are? Them? Just 
look at Kuzin-- he fears God and like*; to report the truth... 
thinks I’ll buy it from him. I like to knock off rotten stuff myself at 
a good price — take that!” 

He pointed a fieo at the fire. 
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“Yegor’s an axe. As stupid as an owl. You also go about croak- 
ing — caw, caw, and all the time waiting for an opportunity to climb 
on a fellow’s neck. You want everyone to live the way you tell ’em 
to, and I don’t want to! God himself left me in the lurch — go on, 
Mister Semyonov, lead your own life, I’m not interfering ... go to 
the devil, for ought I care!” 

His sallow-pink face, licked by the flames, was shiny and perspir- 
ing, his eyes came to rest with the fixity of sleep, and his tongue 
moved sluggishly. 

“But Sovka tells me straight — ^you're living bad! Bad? Well, yes — 
you’re not a wolf, or a swine. , .. How’s a man to live then, you fool? 
I don’t know, she says, figure it out yourself! You’re clever enough, 
don’t make out that you don’t know. . . . That’s the truth for ye. That’s 
not the way to live, I don’t know what’s the way — that’s the truth! 
And you, you. . . .” 

He rapped out a blasphemous oath, and continued with greater 
animation : 

“I call her Sova.^* In the daytime she’s altogether a blind fool . . . 
though at night feho’s a fool too ... at least at night she’s . . . got 
audacity. . . 

He chuckled softly, and the sound struck me as containing the 
same note of tenderness with which he had talked to his pigs: 

""Rogie-pogies, my li’lle recluses."’ 

“I’m keeping three of ’em,” he ran on “one for the joys of the 
flesh — ^Nadya curlyhead. An oul-aiid-oul wanton! Looks il she's 
afraid of everything, but really she’s afraid of nothing — she knows 
neither fear, nor conscience — just greed. A regular leech. She’d baffle 
a saint. The other one, Kurochkina, is for the mind. You couldn’t call 
her anything else — her name’s Glasha, Glafira, but you’ve got to call 
her Kurochkina - . . there’s that about her! I like to tease her: pray 
as much as you like, 1 say, and light as many icon lamps as you may, 
the devils are waiting for you all the same! She’s scared of the devils, 
scared stiff! Passes off counterfeit coins on the quiet- slipped me a 
blind piece the other day, three rubles, and before that five rubles. 
Where these come from ? Says they were palmed off on her. Liar — she’ s 
simply working in some gang, probably a tenderer on a commission 

♦ The word sova in Russian means owl. — Trans, 
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basis. She’s a shrewd piece. It’s dull with her, unless you get her 
worked up . . . she’s pretty hot then, makes my flesh creep some- 
times. . . . She’s capable of strangling a person. Suffocate him with 
a pillow. Yes, just a pillow! And when it’s done she’ll pray: Al- 
mighty God, forgive me, have mercy! Thai’s a fact!” 

There was something violently irritating in his ugly figure gener- 
ously illumined by the fire whose licking flames grew hotter and 
brisker. lie twisted away from the heat, pertpired, and exhaled fetid, 
greasy odours, like a garbage hole in hot weather. One was strongly 
tempted to berate him in good set terms, hit him, anger the man to 
make him speak differently, but on the other hand he compelled a rapt 
inleiesl to the‘-e acrid, pungent speeches- they oozed filthily, yet 
bieatlu'd j so it of aclie and ^earnmtr . . 

‘‘They all lie— fools through stupidity, the clever ones through 
cunning, but So\ka speaks the truth ... she speaks it . . . not lor her 
own good . . . and not for the souFis sake . . . soul, bosh! Simph speaks 
because she wants to. I heard say the students crave for the truth, so 
1 knocked about the pubs where they carouse . . . nothing of the kind, 
it’s all fibs . . . they’re just drunkards — yes, drunkards. . , .” 

He muttered, no longer taking any notice of me, as if oblivious ol 
my presence at his side: 

“For some men the truth’s like. . . like as if he fell in love with 
some highborn lady ... saw her only once, and lell in love for a 
lifetime .. . and can’t reach her ... as if it happened in a dream. . . 

One could not l(‘ll whether the bo^s was drunk or sober- -perhaps 
ill? His tongue and lips stirred sluggishly, as if struggling to straight- 
en out the cruel words his mind was shaping. He was rather odious 
just then, and through a nodding drowsiness 1 stared into the fire, no 
longer listening to his purring voice. 

The wood was w^el and protested loudly, hi&sing and spitting froth, 
emitting heavy })lue smoke. The scailet flames tremulously wrapped 
themselves round the blocks, spluttered angrily, licked the bricks of 
the low auh with snaky tongues, writhed and pressed towards the 
oven mouth, while the ^^moke — a thick, heavy smoke —smothered them. 

“Blallerer!” 

“Yes?” 

“D’you know what surprised me iir you?” 

“You told me.” 
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“Yes. ” 

He fell silent again, then, in the whining voice of a beggar, cried : 

“What did it mean to you whether I caught a cold and died or 
not! You said that . . . without thinking, just for a joke!” 

“Hadn’t you better go to sleep?...” 

He sniggered, shaking his head, and uttered in the same querulous 
voice : 

“I mean him well, and he drives me away. . . .” 

This was the first lime I had heard my boss express a sentiment of 
goodliness, and I wanted to te5?l the ‘sincerity of iii-? mood. I hazarded: 

“You mighr wish little Yasha well.” 

The boss heavily raised his shoulders and was silent. 

Two days or so before this conversation took place Tinkle had 
dropped into the bakery, with his hair smoothly cropped, clean and 
tidy, all transparent looking like his e>es. which liad grown still more 
limpid in the liospilal. His spotted little face had become thinner, his 
nose tilted still higher, and the child wore a dreamy smile and trod the 
workshop with a peculiar gait, as though he were about to jump off 
the earth. He was afraid to soil his shirt and was apparently embar- 
rassed on account of his clean hands which he kept out of sight in the 
pockets of his Aliff trousers, which were also new. 

“Who’s loff(*d you up like that?” the pretzel makers enquired. 

“Milh Julia,” he answered in a faint little voice, stoj)ping in hi^ 
tracks, then drawing his left hand out of his pocket and waving it in 
the air, he related: 

“The doctor lady, a colonel’s daughter; the Turks cut off her 
father’s legs, right up to the knees— I’ve iheen him too- -clean bald 
he is, and keeps on lhaying — that’s nothing... 

“Gee brolh(’is, it’s fine there in the hospital! Talk about clean!" 

“What you got in your right hand?” 

“Nothing!” he retorted, his eyes rounding in dismay. 

“Liar! Let’s have a look!” 

He was thrown into confusion, his whole body contorted as he 
thrust his hand deeper into his pocket. This roused the boys’ curiosity 
and they decided to search his pockets: they grabbed him and after 
a little tussle pulled out of his pocket a brand-new twenty kopeck 
piece and an enamelled little icon of the Mother and the Infant. The 
coin was promptly returned to Yasha, and the icon passed from hand 
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to hand. At first the boy, with a tense smile on his face, kept stretching 
out his little hand for it, then scowled, and his animation burned out. 
\^Tien Milov the soldier handed him back the icon Yashka carelessly 
thrust it into his pocket and disappeared. After supper he came to 
me looking distressed and rumpled, besmeared with dough and 
sprinkled with flour, yet with nothing of his vivacious old self. 

“Well, show me the present!"’ 

His blue eyes looked away: 

“I haven’t got it. , . 

“Where is it?” 

“Lotht it. . . .” 

“You don’t say?” 

Yashka drew a deep breath. 

“How’s that?” 

“Threw it away,” he answered in a low voice. 

Seeing the look of incredulity on my face he made a sign of the 
cross and said: 

“Tho help me God! I wouldn’t tell you a lie. I chucked it in the 
fire — thtarted to boil like pitch, then burnt up!” 

The boy suddenly sobbed and hid his face in my side, stammering 
through his tears: 

“The dirty thwine . . . always grabbing everything. . . . The tholdicr 
picked it with his finger . . . thcratched a bit off the edge . . . damned 
rotter. Mith Julia, when she gave it to me, she kissed it firth . . . and 
me as well ... there, she thays, this is for you! It’ll be . . . good ... 
for you. . . .” 

Sobs racked his thin body and I was unable to soothe him for 
quite a lime; I did not want the pretzel makers to see thelse tears andl 
grasp their painful meaning. . , . 

“What’s that about Yashka,"’ the boss asked suddenly. 

“He’s very weak and no workman for the pretzel bakery. You 
could fix him up as a shophoy.” 

The boss became thoughtful, gnawed at his lips, and said im- 
passively: 

“If he’s weak, he’s no good for the shop. It’s cold there — he’ll 
catch a cold, and Garaska’ll handle him rough. Better send him to 
Sovka’s branch . . . she’s a slut, the place is full o’ dirt and dust, let 
him make himself handy there It isn’t hard work. . . .” 
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Glancing into the oven at the golden heap of embers, he started 
to clamber out of the cavity. 

“Rake up, it’s time!” 

I thrust the long poker into the oven, while the boss dropped 
la^y, drearily-uttered words over my head: 

“You’re a dolt! Why, fortune’s right at your elbow and you . .. 
ugh, dammit!... Funny chap!” 

The March sun peered cautiously, fastidiously, into the dingy 
streets, steeped in the dense shadows of the old, dilapidated houses; 
imprisoned from morn till night in the gloomy cellar in the centre of 
the town, we felt the approach of spring by the dampness which 
grew more abundant every day. 

A sunbeam looked in at the end window of the workshop for 
twenty minutes or so after midday, and the glass, iridescent with age, 
became beautiful and gay. Through the open little ventilation window 
one could hear the sledge runners screeching on the uncovered cob- 
bles of the roadway, and all the street noises sounded unmuffled and 
sharper. | 

The pretzel bakery resounded with incessant songs, but they lacked 
their winter unison; choru^s singing fell flat, every one who could 
sang to himself, often changing the tune, as though unable to find a 
song that spring day to harmonize with the soul. 

Forsaken by you, dear heart 

sang the Gypsy by the oven, and Vanok led on with an effort: 

Lije lies in ruins at my feet . . . . 

He broke off abruptly, saying in the same high voice in which he 
had been singing: 

“Ten days more and they’ll begin ploughing down at our place.” 

Shatunov had just finished kneading the dough and, shirtless, shin- 
ing with sweat, was tying his hair with a ribbon of bast, drowsily gaz- 
ing at the window. 

His sombrous voice rumbled sofll> : 

Cod’s little pilgrims walking by the way. 

Silent little pilgrims have nothing to say. . . . 
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Ahem sat in a corner mending torn sacks, humming in a girlish 
voice with intermittent coughing some of Surikov’s verse which he had 
learned by heart: 

Thou liest in a tv-wooden coffin. 

Our dear, our dearest f~friend . , . . 

Wrapped in a sh-shroud to the very chin , . . . 

Yellow, gaunt and spent.,.. 

“Pshaw!” said Kuzin spitting in his direction. “Dug up word’s 
for a song, silly ass. . . . Now, you little devils, didn't I tell you 
hundreds of times. . . .” 

“Ah, Chnst Almighty!” the Gypsy shouted excitedh, breaking off 
tlic song. “It’s going to be wonderful soon on earth!” 

He yelled out, keeping time with his agile feet: 

Here comes the drunken lady. 

Laughing from afar, 

Thafs the sweet little baby 

My heart is pining for! % 

< 

Ulanov carried it on: 

Demure little Anne 

Has mastered all the clan — 

When April comes 

She makes things hum ! . . . 

In this discordant singing and snatchy conversation one could feel 
the mighty \oice of spring, the vibrant hopes of renewal. The com- 
plex music flowed on endlessly, as though these men were learning 
a now choral song — the exciting torrent of miscellaneous sounds 
poured into the bakery where I was working, all so different and yet 
similar in their intoxicating charm. 

And with my thoughts, too, dwelling on spring, visualizing it 
as a woman who stints nothing in loving everything on earth, I shouted 
to Pashka: 


Demure little Anne 

Has mastered all the clan! . . . 
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Shatunov turned his broad face away f^om the iridescent window 
and, drowning the Gypsy's reply, rumbled : 

And the road is hard and painful, 

’Tis not a path for the sinner. . .. 

Through a crevice in the thin partition, from the master’s room, 
came the nagging mendicant voice of the old mistress: 

“Vasbili dear, Vassili darling. ...” 

The boss had been drinking hard for over a week, and the attack 
was showing no signs of having spent itself. He had drunk himself 
to a state when he could no longer speak, and merely growled; his 
eyes were bulging and dimmed, and apparently sightless, for he walked 
upright and stiff like a blind man. He was all swollen and livid like 
a body dragged out of a river; his ears had grown larger and stood 
out flap-wise, his lip sagged, and his baied teeth looked superfluous 
on a hideous enough face. He sometimes came out of his room, pro- 
pelling himself slowly on his short legs, with unnecessarily heavy tread, 
and bore straight down on anyone who happened to be in his path, 
r<^elling him with the terrifying glance of his unseeing eyes. Behind 
him, carrying a decanter of vodka and a glass in his immense paws, 
lurched an equally drunk Yegor, his pitted face covered with red and 
yellow spots, his dull eyes half-closed and his mouth agape like a 
man who has burnt himself and was gasping for breath. 

Without stirring his lips he maundered: 

“Make way . . . boss is cornin’. . . 

The rear was brought up by the grey mistress who came with head 
lowered and whose watering eyes seemed as though they would any 
minute ooze out onto the tray she carried in her hands and sprinkle 
the salted fish, the pickled mushrooms and other snacks littered about 
on blue plates. 

A deathly stillness descended on the workshop, which seemed to be 
filled with stifling night. A trail of pungent, irritating odours trickled 
behind this trinity of quietly demented people; thc} e\eiLed fear and 
envy, and when they disappeared through the door, a depressing silence 
reigned for two or three minutes in the workshop. 

Then followed low, cautious remarks: 

“He’ll drink himself to death. . . .” 

“He? Never in vour life!” 
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“D’you see how many snacks there were, boys!” 

“Smelt good. . . 

“Going to the dogs, Vassili Semyonich is. ...” 

“Be interesting to count how much he can lap up!” 

“You wouldn’t tackle it in a month.” 

“How do you know?” said Milov the soldier with a modesty not 
devoid of confidence in his own powers. “You just try it — stand me 
a month’s drinks!” 

“You’d go off the hooks. . . 

“At least — I’d have a good time while it lasted. . . .” 

I went out into the passage several times to take a look at the boss. 
Yegor had placed a rotted old bin upside down in the middle of the 
mushy yard under the sun, where it looked like a coffin; the boss, 
bareheaded, sat down in the middle of the -bin, placing the tray with 
snacks on his right hand, and the decanter on his left. The mistress 
seated herself furtively on the edge of the bin. Yegor stood behind 
his master’s back, supporting him under the armpits and bracing 
his spine with a knee, while the latter bent his whole body backwards 
and stared long at the pale frost-killed sky. 

“Yego’ ... are you breathing?” 

“I am. . . ” 

“Isn’t every breath praizh to the Lord? Isn’t it I shay?” 

“It is. ...” 

“Fill up the glash. . . .” 

The mistress, fluttering like a terrified hen, thrust a glass of 
vodka into her husband’s hand; he pressed the glass to his mouth and 
leisurely sucked at it, while she hurriedly made tiny signs of the cross 
and pursed her lips as though for a kiss — it was piteous and comical. 

Then she began to snuffle softly: 

“Yegor darling ... oh, it’ll kill him.,..” 

“Don’t worry yourself, Mum . . . nothin’ happens without the will 
o’ God,” said Yegor, in a voice that sounded delirious. 

While the spring sun shone brightly outside and sparkled in the 
puddles amid the stones. 

One day the boss, after surveying the sky and the house tops, 
lurched forward and very nearly toppled over on his face, then en- 
quired : 

“Whose day is it?” 
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“God’s,” answered Yegor under great stress, barely managing to 
catch the boss before he fell, Semyonov put his leg out and asked again : 

“Whose leg is that?” 

“Yours.” 

“Liar! Whose am I?” 

“Semyonov’s ” 

“Liar!” 

“God’s.” 

“Aha-a!” 

The boss raised his foot and brought it down in a puddle, spatter- 
ing his face and chest with mud. 

“Yegorie,” snuffled the old woman; Yegor shook his finger and 
said: 

“I can’t go against the boss, Mum. . . 

And the boss, blinking his eyes, not troubling to wipe the dirt off 
his face, enquired: 

“Yegor! Won’t a hair fall?” 

“It can’t . . . unless God wills it ” 

“Gimme. . . .” 

Yegor bent his huge shaggy head within reach of the boss, who 
clutched the Cossack’s curly mane, pulled several hairs out, examined 
them in the light and held his hand out to Yegor: 

“Hide ’em ... so they don’t fall. . . 

Carefully collecting the plucked threads of hair off the master’s 
fat fingers, Yegor rolled them into a ball between the palms of his 
hands and stowed them away in the pocket of a loud waistcoat. His 
face wore its usual wooden expression and his eyes were dead; only 
his groping movements, which were nevertheless unsteady, revealed 
that he was much the worse for drink. 

“Take care of ’em,” mumbled the boss with a wave of the hand. 
“Have to answer for everything . . , for every hair. . . 

They had apparently gone through all this before — ^there was 
something mechanical in all their gestures. The mistress looked in- 
different and only her black parched lips stirred incessantly. 

“Sing!” the boss suddenly squealed. 

Yegor tilted his cap back, pulled a horrible face and, seating him- 
self at his master’s side, started to sing in a hoarse maudlin bass: 

Here come the Don boys . . . , 
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The boss held out a cupped hand, as though begging for alms. 

Ho^ Cossacks young and brave . . . . 

The boss lifted his head and howled, and his sightless, ghastly 
face, streaming with tears, looked as though it were going to melt* 

During one of these performances Osip, who was standing in the 
passage by my side, asked softly: 

“See that?” 

“Well?’’ 

He looked at me and smiled, a piteous, tremulous smile — he had 
begun to look very haggard lately, and his Mongolian eyes seemed 
to have grown larger. 

“What is it?” 

Osip leaned over and whispered in my ear: 

“Rich, eh? Happiness? There’s happiness for you! Remember 
that. . . 

While the boss was on his drinking bout Sashka the clerk too 
dashed about the workshop as though he were drunk. His eyes gleamed 
shiftily, his arms hung limply, as though broken, and his red curls 
quivered on a clammy brow. Everybody in the workshop spoke openly 
of Sashka’s thievery and greeted him with approving smiles. 

Kuzin sang the clerk’s praises in honeyed words: 

“Aye, he’s a reg’lar eagle is ’Lexander Petrov, and it’s high he’s 
going to fly, mark my word. . . .” 

Everybody did his bit of stealing, did it with an airy unconcern, 
and the proceeds were promptly spent on drink — all three bakeries 
were in their cups. The errand boys sent to the public houses for 
vodka crammed pretzels under their shirts and bartered them some- 
where for lollipop‘s. 

“You’ll soou ruin Semyonov that way,” I told the Gypsy; he shook 
his handsome head: 

“My dear chap, every ruble he turns over brings him thirty-six 
kopecks....*’ 

He spoke as if he had exact knowledge of the master’s business 
transactions. 

I laughed. Pasha regarded me with a wry look of disapproval : 

“You’re always sorry for everything . . . how can you be like that?” 
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“It’s not a question of being sorry — ^but I can’t make head or tail 
of this here muddle ” 

“You can’t be expected to understand a muddle,” interjected Sha- 
tunov; the whole workshop was listening attentively to our conversa- 
tion. 

“You praise the boss for being a smart fellow in organizing such 
a business — with your labour, mind you — and yet you’re trying your 
hardest to ruin it. . . 

Several voices answered at once: 

“Ruin him, not likely!” 

“Grab while the grabbing’s good!” 

“It’s the only time we can breathe freely when he’s on the 
booze ” 

My talk immediately became known to Sashka. He rushed into 
the bakery, slim and elegant in a grey suit and, baring his teeth 
snarled : 

“Aiming at my job, are you? No fear — you’re damned cunning but 
too green ” 

Everybody stared hungrily, hankering for a fight, but though Sashka 
was spry, he was prudent; besides, we had already tried conclusions: 
having taxed my patience with his constant cavilling and petty pricks 
I had told him one day that I would give him a good hiding unless 
he left me in peace. It had been in the evening of a holiday, outside 
in the yard; all the men had dispersed, and he and I were alone. 

“Come on!” he had said, throwing his jacket down on the snow 
and rolling up his shirt sleeves. “Here goes! No hitting in the mug, 
though — only on the body! I need my mug for the shop, you 
know. . . 

It was a vanquished Sashka who pleaded: 

“I say, my good fellow, don’t tell anyone you’re stronger than 
me — do me a favour! You’re a temporary person here, a bird of pas- 
sage, and I’ve got !o li\e ■vnjIIi lliese peojde! Get me? Fine! Thanks! 
Comp in and ha\e a cup of tea. .. 

Closeted with him in his liny room over a cup of tea I listened to 
the well-chosen words of his animated conversation. 

“My good fellow — of course, its perfectly correct that I’m a bit, 
so to say, light-fingered — speaking as man to man— but, wlien you come 
to consider all the circumstances. . . And, leaning confidentially over 
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to me across the table, his eyes flashing with a hurt expression, he de- 
claimed, as though he were singing a song: 

“Am I any worse than Semyonov, less clever than he? Aren’t I 
younger, aren’t I good-looking, aren’t I smart . . * why, you just give 
me a chance to get my tooth into something, give me the most paltry 
business to start wilh, I’d soon have the ball at my feet, Fd show you 
what’s what — it’d take your breath away! With my face and figure 
couIdn^t I marry a widow wilh capital, eh? Or even a young lady 
wilh a dowry — aren’t I worth it? 1 can feed hundreds of people — 
what’s Semyonov? Makes you sick even to look at him . . • queer-look- 
ing sheatfish — fancy him in a room when he ought to be in a slough! 
Blessed eyesore!’' 

His red, greedy mouth pursed in a thin whistle. 

“Eh, my good fellow! A bishop leads an honest life — but then 
everybody knows he feels pretty dull and miserable and the flesh is 
weak.... D’you know the police clerk, Loshkin? It’s him who wrote 
the composition: ‘The Parable of the Bishop,’ — a very instructive 
person, though a shocking drunkard. Well, the deacon in the parable 
plainly says: ‘No, My Lord, you’re most unreasonable. Life without 
theft is quite unfeasible.’ ” 

That slick, graceful body with the red head reminded me of the 
ancient darts — a flaming missile hurtling into the night on a blind er- 
rand of death and destruction. 

During these days of the master’s drinking bout Sashka was at 
fever heat — it was disgusting and fascinating to watch him flying 
around catching the rubles like a hawk small prey. 

“Things arc beginning to smack of prison,” Shatunov boomed 
into my ear, “you keep out of the way, see you’re not dragged in. . , .” 

He showed me increasing signs of attention and all but danced 
attendance on me, as though I were infirm, now bringing in flour and 
firewood for me, now offering to mix the dough. 

“What’s the idea?” 

He muttered, avoiding my eyes: 

“Never mind that! Your strength’ll come in useful for other 
things . . . you got to look after it — good health’s a thing a man gets 
only once in his life. . . 

And, of course, asked in a low voice: 

“What’s the meaning of ‘phrase’?” 
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Or he would suddenly communicate a queer idea: 

“The Khlisti sectarians are quite right in believing that Our Lady 
is more than one, . . 

“What d’you mean?” 

“Never mind what it means.” 

“But you say yourself that God is one for all?” 

“So He is! But people are different and they fit Him to their own 
needs ... the Tatars, for example, the Mordvinians..,. That’s where 
the sin is!” 

One night, sitting with me before the oven, he said: 

“It wouldn’t be bad to break an arm, or a leg, or fall ill with 
some disease that would show itself. . . 

“What’s that?” 

“Some kind of deformity, you know. . . .” 

“Are you in your right mind?” 

“Very... ” 

Throwing a look around him, he explained: 

“It’s like this: I thought I’d be a sorcerer — I was awfully keen 
on it. My grandfather on mother’s side was a sorcerer, and my father's 
uncle loo. Down at our place his uncle was a famous sorcerer and 
village quack, a beekeeper too — everybo-dy in the gubernia knew 
him, and even the Tatars and Chuvashes, the Cheremyssi acknowledged 
him. He’s over a hundred now, and about seven years ago he took 
a young girl, an orphan Tatar girl — and got children too! He can’t 
marry any more — he’s been married three times.” 

Heaving a deep sigh he went on slowly and pensively: 

“Now, you say it’s a fake! You couldn’t live to a hundred by fak- 
ing! Anybody can fake, it doesn’t soothe the soul. ...” 

“Just a minute! But what d’you want the deformity for?” 

“Ah — the soul’s pitched over the other way. ... I’d like to roam 
the world as far as I could, go through and through! Have a look 
how it all stands .. , how it lives, what it hopes for! Yes. But with a 
phiz like mine I haven’t got no excuse for going on a pilgrimage. 
Folks would ask, ‘what’s the idea your wandering about?’ Couldn’t 
make out a case. So I was thinking, now, if my arm was withered, or 
sores broke out, say. . . . Soreis are worse — folks are afraid of ’em. , . 

He fell silent, his slanting eyes gazing into the fire. 

“Have you made up your mind about that?” 
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wouldn’t talk about it if 1 hadn’t,” he said, puffing. Talking 
about things you haven’t made up your mind about is just scaring 
people, as it is they. . . 

He waved his hand with a hopeless gesture. 

Artem, smiling drowsily and rubbing a dishevelled head, softly 
came up to us. 

‘T dreamt that I was bathing and had to make a dive — stepped 
back and plunged in — flop! — and banged my head against the wall! 
Golden tears started pouring from my eyes. . . .” 

Indeed, his nice eyes were filled with tears. 

Some two days later, in the night, when I had placed the bread 
in the oven and fallen asleep, I was awakened by wild screams: within 
the arch on the threshold of the pretzel bakery the boss stood belching 
foul oaths — like beans from a burst sack the words came tumbling out 
of him, each filthier than the other. 

At the same instant the door leading into the master’s room fell 
open with a crash, and Sashka the clerk crawled screeching onto the 
threshold, while the boss, gripping the doorposts with his hands, 
kicked him in the chest and sides with an air of business-like concen- 
tration. 

‘‘Oh . . . you’ll kill me . . moaned the lad. 

Semyonov calmly punctuated each kick with a grunt of satisfac- 
tion, trundling the doubled-up body before him, and adroitly tripping 
up Sashka every time he attempted to jump to his feet. 

The workmen rushed out from the pretzel bakery, forming a silent 
huddled group — their faces were not visible in the early dusk, but one 
could sense an undercurrent of fear. Sashka squirmed at their feet, 
gasping: 

“Brothers . . . he’ll kill me ” 

They fell back crumbling up like a decayed wattle fence under 
the wind, when suddenly Artem dashed out and yelled into the boss’ 
face; 

“Thai’s enough!” 

Semyonov recoiled. Sashka dived into the crowd like a fish and 
disappeared. 

It became verv quiet, a tense silence of several seconds reigned, 
during which one knew not who would win— -man or beast. 
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“Who’s that?” the boss demanded hoarsely, peering at Artem 
from under a cupped hand, and raising the other hand to the level of 
his head. 

“Me,” cried Artem overloudly, falling back; the boss lunged over 
to him but Osip stepped forward and received the blow of his fist 
in his face. 

“Look here.” he said calmly with a loss of the head, expectorat- 
ing, “hold on, don’t fight!” 

And instantly, Pashka, the soldier, the gentle Laptev and the boil- 
ing-man Nikita, with hands behind backs and tlirust in pockets, closed 
in threatenimgly on the boss, all with headfe lowered, as tliough they 
intended to butt him, and all shouting together in unnaturally loud 
voices: 

“Thafs enough! Have you bought us? Aha-a! We won't stand it!” 

The boss stood motionless, as though rooted to the worm-eaten bat- 
tered floor. His hands were folded on his stomach, his head slightly 
inclined as though listening to these seemingly unaccountable cries. 
The uproar increased as the dark mob of men, barely illumined by 
ihe yellow flame of the lamp on the wall, surged around him, here and 
there a lieacl with bared UhjiIi looming in the patch of feeble light as 
though torn from its body, all shouting, clamouring, while above them 
all rose the voice of Nikita the boiler: 

“You've sucked up all iny strength! Vt'hafll you have to show off 
before Cod? Ah. man, man!” 

Curses were lashed to a dirty foam and here and there men began 
brandishing their fists under Semyonov’s nose. He seemed to have 
fallen asleep standing. 

“Who made you rich? We did!” shouted Artem, while the Gypsy 
held forth, as though reading from a book; 

“You bear it in mind, wc don’t agree to handle seven sacks of 
flour a day. . . 

Dropping his arms the boss turned around and walked away in 
silence, shaking his head queerly from side to side. 

The pretzel bakery was seized by a mood of peaceable though none 
the less lively jubilation. Everyone assumed a business-like air, fell 
to their work with zest, and looked at one another with new eyes as it 
were — trustfully, kindly and embarrassedly. while the Gypsy chir- 
ruped : 
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“Get a move on there, chappies, stir your stumps! Heigh-ho,, 
eveiything fair and square! We’ll show the fellow what woA is! 
Come on, make it hum!” 

Laptev stood in the middle of the workshop with a sack of flour 
on his shoulder, licking and smacking his lips: 

“See what it means . . . when you club together. . . 

Shatunov, who was weighing llie salt, boomed: 

“Kids could beat father if they clubbed together.” 

The men all resembled bees at spiingtime. Aitem was in particu 
Iarl\ high feather. Onlv old Kuzin snufllcd his customary tune: 

“Well, you little devils what are you thinking ol, drat you,...’" 

A cold leaden mi'^t enveloped the bclfiies, minarets and house tops, 
the town looked us though it were deca}dtated, and the people, too. 
seemed headless from a distance. A cold drizzle hung in the air, len- 
dering hiealhing diffieiill; eveiytljimr around was tinted a dull silver, 
and, where the night lights had not yet been extinguished, a pearl \ 
hue. 

Water from the roofs dripped to the stone pavement with a drearv 
sound, horseshoes rang out hollowh on the ro!)bles of the road, and 
somewhere high up in the mist the wailing voice of an invisible muez- 
zin called mournfully to morning prayers. 

I was carrying a basket of buns on in\ back, and I fell like walk- 
ing on endlessiv. pas'-inir the mist, making my way into the fields out 
onto the broad road and the distant trail, far away to where the spring 
sun had doubllcscly already risen. 

A horse with bent neck and bigh-slcpping forelegs loomed past me 
out of the mist — a big, grey horse in dark spots, with a baleful gleam 
in its bloodshot eye. On the box, holding the lisrhlly drawn reins, sat 
Yegor, as erect and stiff as a w^ooden carving; in the cab behind lolled 
the fiirure of the boss clad in a heavy fox coat, allbougb it was warm 

This grey unruly horse had more than once smashed the convey- 
ance to pieces; last autumn Yegor and the boss had been brought 
home covered with mud and blood and with crushed ribs, but both 
of them loved and pampered this fat well-fed animal with the malcv 
olent, unintelligent look in its bleary blood^ibot eves. 

Once, when Yegor was cleaning the horse, which only a minute be- 
fore had bitten him in the shoulder, I suggested that it would be good 
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to sell the vicious beast to the Tatars for slaughtering. Yegoi^ i?traight- 
ened up, and^ aiming the heavy currycomb at my head^ snarled: 

* “Go ’way!” 

That man never spoke to me, and if I ever attempted to draw him 
into conversation he walked away with his head Ipwered like a bull; 
only once he suddenly gripped my shoulder from behind, shook me 
and muttered : i 

“Tm ever so much stronger than you, katzap^ I pould do with three 
of your likes, and you with one hand! Get lliatr' jf the bo>s only. . . 

This speech, uttered with considerable feeling, affected him so 
strongly that he was unable to finish it, and the blue veins swelled 
at his temples and bis lace broke out in a sweat 
Saucy little Yaslika said of him: 

“He's got llirce fists but he’s a muff!’^ 

The street grew narrower, the air more damp; the muezzin’s cries 
had ceased, the clatter of hoofs had died aw^ay in llie distance, and 
everything w^as wrapped ih an e\peclant hub'll. ^ 

Little Yashka, tidy and clean in a pink shirt and while apron, 
opened me the door, and as he helped m^ m with the basket, whispered 
w^arriingly : 

“The boss. . . 

“I know ” 

“In a temper. . . 

At the same instant a voice behind the cupboards growled: 
“Blatterer, come lieie. . . 

He was sitting on the bed, of which he occupied almost a third, 
Sofia lay half-dressed on her side, her dieek pillowed on her folded 
palms; one leg was bent under, the other bare leg she had thrown 
across the boss’ knees; she met me with a smiling glance of strangely 
limpid eyes. The lioss was evidently in her way — half her thick hair 
was braided, the other half lay tumbled over a rpd, rumpled j>illow 
Holding the girl’s small ankle in one hand, the boss flicked her amber^ 
yellow toenails with the other. 

“Sit down. Well . . . let’s have a serious talk 
Stroking Sofia’s instep he bawled; 

“Yashka, the samovar! Get up, Sova . , 

She said lazily and quietly: i 

“I don’t want to. ...” ' ' ' 
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“Come, coniie, get up!” 

He pushed her leg off his knees and said slowly, with a wheezy 
cough: 

“We’re obliged to do some things whether we like it or not! Life 
itself goes against the grain. . . 

Sofia slid clumsily to the floor, baring her legs above the knees, 
and the boss said reprovingly: 

“You’ve got no shame at all Sova. . . 

She began to plait her hair, saying with a yawn: 

“What do you care about my shame?” 

“I’m not alone here, am I? There’s a young’ lad there....*' 

“He knows me. . . .” 

With sullenly puckered brows and blown cheeks Yaslika carried 
in the samovar, which looked very much like him- it was just as 
small, neat and sw'^aggeringly clean. 

^ “0 hell,” swore Sofia, undoing the plait with a rough gesture, and 

tossing back her wavy hair over her shoulders sat down to the table. 

“Well,” began the boss, thoughtfully narrowing his shrewd green 
eye and closing the dead one entirely. “It was you taught ’em to kick 
up a row?” 

“You know. . . .” 

“Sure. . . . What’s your reason?” 

“They’re having a hard time.” 

“I like that! Who’.s having an easy one?’’ 

“Your lot’s easier.” 

“Bow wow!” he mocked. “A lot you understand! Pour him out 
some tea Sova. Is there any lemon? I’ll have lemon....” 

The rusty fan hummed softly in the ventilation window above the 
table, the samovar, loo, sang— one could hear these sounds despite 
the boss’ talk. 

“Let’s make it brief. If you’ve got the men disorderly, you’ve got 
to bring 'em in order. Isn’t that right? Otherwise you’re not worth 
your salt. Aren’t I right Sova?” 

“I don’t know. It doesn’t interest me,” she said calmly. 

The boss suddenly brightened: 

“Nothing interests you, you fool-woman! How are you going 
to live. I’d like to know?” 

“I won’t lake lessons from you. . . .” 
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She sat leaning back in her chair, stirring the tea in a small blue 
cup in which she had put five lumps of sugar., Her white blouse had 
come open in front, exposing a large goodly breast in blue veins heav- 
ily charged with blood. Her incongruous face looked sleepy or 
thoughtful, her lips relaxed like those of a child. 

*‘So well,” went on the boss, searching my face with a brightened 
eye, “I want to fix you up in Sashka’s place, eh?” 

“Thanks. I won’t take it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Doesn’t suit me . . . 

“How d’you mean?” 

“Well — my soul’s not in the job.’* 

“Again the sou! !” he sighed, and having damned the soul in pictur- 
esque terms, continued in a squealing voice, with withering scorn: 

“If I could at least get one look at that blessed soul I’d try it 
with my fingernail — see what it's made of. Ifs crazy — everyone talks 
about it, but you never see it! All you see is juKSt sheer stupidity, 
sticky like pitch — oh. }ou. ... When you do get hold of a fellow 
who has a scrap of honesty, he’s sure to be a fool. ...” 

Sofia slowly raised her eyelashes, together with her brows, smiled 
ironically and asked gaily: 

“I wonder — have you met hone.st men?” 

“I was honest myself when 1 was young!” he exclaimed in an 
unfamiliar voice, hitting himself in the chest, then prodded the girl 
in the shoulder: 

“All right, now you're honest- but what’s the use of it? You’re 
a fool! So what?” 

She broke into a laugh — it seemed to ring a little false: “There 
you are ... all you’ve seen is people like me. . . . Found an honest 
woman for you!” 

He cried excitedly, his eyes flashing: 

“I used to work and was ready to help everybody — so I was! I 
used to like it — helping people, I used to like having things pleasant 
around me . . . but I’m not blind! When everybody begins to crawl 
over you like lice. . . 

It was distressing to the point of tears. A senseless ache, something 
dank and turbid like the mist outside, weighed upon the heart. live 
with these people? One could sense in them an insoluble misery, be- 
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sto^e'd ort thetta a a €»oft of organic deformity of the heart 

and mind. One^6 hbdik ^Vas 'wrting 'wirh pity, weighed down by a sense 
of one’s imjloteride to help'^thto iti any way, and they infected one 
With this nameless malady. 

“Twenty rubles till Whtoun — take it?” ^ ^ 

“No.” ' ' : 

I I 

“Twenty-five? Come on? Have a good time, girls and everything!” 

I fell like saying something to make him understand how impos- 
sible it was for us to live side by side, carry on together, but I could 
not find the necessary woids and felt disconcerted under his heav>. 
expectant, and unb'lieving gaze. 

‘■'Leave the man alone,” said Sofia, putting sugar into the cup; 
the boss made a mdtibn with his head: 

“Whgl’you 'Cram^ning yourself with Sugar for?” 

“D’you grudge it?” 

“It’s bad fon the' health, you horse! Look the way you’re bulg- 
ing. . Ah, well! So we don’t suit each other. You’re against me 
for good and all?” 

“I want you ,to, dismiss me ” 

“Well yes ... of course!” said the boss musingly, drumming his 
fingers. “So... so! lie that will not wlien he may, when he fain 
would ;shall have n^y. Have your lea, go on. . . We met without joy 
And parted without .blows. . . 

We drank our tea long ’and silently. The samovar gabbled like B 
contented dpve and /he veiililalion fan rnaundeied like an old beggar 
woman. Sofia looked into licr cup, smiling meditatively. 

Suddenl}|^ the Ijioss asked her in a voice once more grown cheerful: 

“A jicnny for your thoughts, Sova? Trump it up right away!” 

She startecl, then siglied and le! fall in a slow, flat, toneless voire, 
like a \ery siek woman, strange words that burned themselves for ever 

my memory: 

“I was tlunkhig—dfle]- the altar, bride and bridegroom should be 
j locked up in .rhuich, all by theirsehes, that’s w^hat they ought to 

do. ...” 

“Faugh!” the boss spat. “What gibberish she thinks up. . . 

“Ye-es,” ^he drawjed with’ knitted brows, “I bet you it’d be stronger 
then . . - you ^ojtters would fhen. . . 

The boss rose up from his chair, giving the table a heavy jolt 



‘‘Slop that! Harping on it again?” 

She lapsed into silence, shifting the tea things back into place. 

I got up. 

‘‘Well, run along,” said the boss morosely. “Go on. Ah well!” 

In the street, still wrapped in mist, the walls of the houses oozed 
turbid tears. Dark figures straggled lonesome! y in the wet gloom. 
Somewhere smithies were at work — two hammers could be heard 
measured heals, and they seemed to be asking: 

“Are those people? Is that life?” 

I took my last pay on Saturday, and Sunday morning the boyft 
arranged a farewell parly: in a dirty but cosy little public house there 
gathered Shatunov, Arlem, the Gypsy, the gentle Laptev, the soldier, 
Nikita the boiler and Vanok Ulanov in cheap lustrine trousers worn 
over his bools and a dazzling waistcoat with glass buttons over a new 
pink cotton shirt. The novelty and gaudiness of his outfit quenched 
the ins»o'efil light of his shameless eyes, his shrivelled little face looked 
ipane, and a guarded timidity appeared in all hb movements, as though 
he were all the time afraid of his costume splitting or of someone 
coming up and taking the waistcoat off his narrow client. 

All the men had hern to a hath the previous evening and today 
had smeared their hair with oil, which imparled a holiday gloss. 

The Gypsy took charge of the ceremonies, shouting out orders like 
^ junketing merchant: 

“Waiter — some more hot water!” 

We drank tea, and vodka in the same breath, whieli rapidly re- 
duced us all to a stale of bland and subdued intoxication. Laptev 
rubbed his diouldcr against me and. pushing me to the wall, urged: 

“Let’s have a bust word hf'fore vou go. an e)e o])enpr ... we need 
the word badly, you know ... a straight, true word! ...” 

Shatunov, silting opposite me, lowered his eyes under the table, 
explaining to Nikita: 

“A man's a passing thing ” 

“Where’s one to go,” sighed the boiler sadly, “how’s one to 
go ” 

Everybody looked at me in a way that made me feel very embar- 
rassed and very sad — I might have been going far away, never to see 
these men any more who were today so oddly near and dear to me. 
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**But I’m staying here in town,” I reminded them again and again,. 

“we shall be seeing one another ” 

But the Gypsy, tossing his black locks and solicitously watchful 
that the lea he was pouring out was of uniform strength, tempered his 
ringing voice a.nd said: 

‘Though you’re staying here in town, but you won’t be feeding our 

t ugs any more.” 

Artem commented softly with a gentle smile: 

“You’re not the word of our songs any more. . . 

It was warm in the public house; savoury odours tickled the nos- 
trils, and makhorka smoke floated around in blue misty waves. The 
heady noises of a clear spring day poured freely into an o})en window 
in the corner, swaying the drooping flowerets of the purple fuchsia and 
stirring the plant's edged little leaves. 

A clock hung on the wall facing me, its pendulum drooping mo- 
tionless and weary and its dark handless dial resembling Shatunov’^ 
broad face, which today looked more drawn than usual. 

“A man, I tell you, is a passing affair,” he repeated insistently. 
“A man goes his way and passes. . , 

His face had taken on a sallow lone, and his e^es closed gently 
with a swift smile: 

“I like to sit by the gates of an evening and watch the people go 
by: unknown people hurrying to an unknown destination . . . and 
maybe some of ’em . . . with a good soul in ’<*m. May the Lord bless 
’em!” 

Maudlin little tears welled from under his lashes and suddenly 
disappeared as though they had instantly dried on his flushed face. 
He repeated hollowly: 

“May God give ’em all his blessings! And now let’s drink to 
friendship, to affection and good-fellowship!” 

We quaffed the toast and exchanged succulent kisses, nearly upset- 
ting the loaded table in the process. Nightingales sang in my breast 
and I loved all these men with a poignant heartache. The Gypsy 
smoothed his moustache — incidentally wiping a little sneer off his 
lips — and likewise made a speech: 

“Lord lumme, sometimes, brothers, your heart plays such a grand 
tune — just like a Mordvinian psaltery! Take the other day, when we 
all stood up against Semyonov, and today . . . here, now. . . . You 
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can’t help it! I just feel noble — you can say what you damned like! 
A reg’lar gentleman s’elp me God! And I won’t yield an inch to any- 
body! Say anything you like, tell me straight what you think of me — 

I won’t be the least offended. Swear at me — ^say Pashka’s a 
thief, a scoundrel! 1 won’t accept it... won’t believe it! That’s ^ 
why I won’t get angry, because I won’t believe it! And — I know 
the way of life. . . . Osip — what you said about people — 
quite right! I used to think, brother, you were a dull-witted 
man, but I’m mistaken! You’re quite right — we’re all worthy 
people. . . 

Nikita the boiler came out softly and sadly with his firtt words 
that morning: 

“We’re all ... very unhappy. . . 

Amid the general mevriment and gay conversation these words 
wont unnoticed, as unnoliceable among men was the person who had 
uttered them. He was by this time in a mellow state and sat nodding 
drowsily, his eyes quenched, his peaked face resembling a faded maple 
leaf. 

“Strength’s in friendship,” Laptev was saying to Artem. 

Shatunov said to me: 

“Keep an ear open for the words, pick ’em up — ^maybe they’ll 
form the verse!'' 

“How will I know whether they’ll form it?" 

“You’ll know!” 

“What if they form a different verse?” 

“A different verse?” 

Osip eyed me suspiciously, then said afler a niomenfs 
thought: 

“There can’t be a different verse! For the general happiness of 
men there’s only one verse, there isn’t any other!’' 

“But how am I going to know that it’s the one?” 

He lowered his eyes and whispered mysteriously: 

“You'll see! Everybody’ll see it at once!” 

Vanok fidgeted in his chair, running an eager e>e over the room 
which was now filled with a noisy crowd. He moaned: 

“Gee, it’d be good to strike up a song now!” 

Then suddenly gripping the seat of his chair and shrinking, he 
gasped' in a terrified whisper: 
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“Sh ... the boss!...” 

The Gypsy seized a full bottle of vodka and swiftly set it down 
under the table, then immediately placed it firmly back on the table; 
saying in annoyance: 

'‘This is a pub. ...” • 

“So it is!’" Artem threw in loudly, and all fell silent, pretending 
not to notice the fat bulk of the boss threading its way among the 
tables and waddling down impressively towards our company. Arlein 
took notice of him first and half-rose from his seat with a cheerful 
greeting: 

“Happy holiday, Vassili Semyonich!” 

Halting within a couple of paces Semyonov silently scanned the 
company with his green eye — the men too greeted him with a silent 
bow. 

“Chair,” he said quietly. 

The soldier jumped up and gave him his. 

“Drinking vodka?” he said, settling himself into it with a heavy 

«gh: 

“Having tea,” said Pashka with a grin. 

“Out o’ bottles. . . 

The %vhole room seemed to be huShed in tense expectancy of a 
row, hut Osip Shatunov got up, filled his glass with vodka and held 
it out to the boss, sa}ing gently: 

“Drink our health with us, Vassili Semyonich....” 

A sickening weight oj)prrssed the heart as the boss with slow de- 
liberation lifted his short heavy arm — and one was uncertain whether 
he would knock the gla^s out of the profferred hand or take it. 

“Why not,” he said at length, gripping the stem of the wineglass 
between Iiis finger'^. 

“And we'll drink yours!” 

Tlie boss stared into the glass with his green eye. gnawing his 
lips, and repeated: 

“Why not. . . . W^ell . . . cheerio, then!” 

He splashed llie vodka into the froggy aperture of his m6uth. 
Pashka’s swarthy face broke out in si)ots. Swiftly refilling the glasses 
vrilh a shaky hand he said in a ringing voice: 

“Don’t be angry with me, Vassili Semyonich, we’re people, too, 
vou know! You were a workman yourself, you ought to know...,’’ 
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“Come, come, don’t play the fox,” the boss interrupted in a quiet 
moody tone, examined us each in turn with a reminiscent look, 
brought his gaze to rest on my face and said with a sneer: 

“People. . . . You’re not people, you’re jailbirds. , , . Come on, let’s 
drink. . . 

Russian good nature, never quite devoid of cunning, twinkled 
softly in his eye, and that twinkle fanned a flame in all our hearts — - 
little smiles appeared upon the men’s faces, and an abashed guilty 
look flitted like a shadow in their eyes. 

We clinked glasses and drank. The Gypsy burst out again: 

“I want to speak the truth. . . 

“Don’t holler!"’ said the boss making a wry face and waving him 
off. “Yelling right in my ear! Who the devil wants your truth? Work 
IS what’s wanted. . . .” 

“Wait a minute! Didn't I show you work these three days?"’ 

“You’d do belter if you did your own thinking. , 

“No, you jufet tell me — didn’t I show work. 

“Tlial’s how it should be.” 

“That’s how it will be!” 

The boss look stock of us all in a single glance, nodded his head 
and repeated once more: 

“That’s how it should he. I say nothing — what’s good good! 
Here, soldier-boy, order a dozen of beer..,,” 

The command sounded triumphant and still further raised the 
general good humour. The bo'^s shut his eyes and added: 

“I’ve drunk livers of vodka with strangers, but it’s a long time 
since I’ve drunk with my own folks....” 

This V\as the last drop of oil on hearts that hungered for kindness, 
human hearts that weie robbed of the joys of life. AH drew closer 
together, and Shatunov said with a sigh, on behalf of all as it were: 

“We didn’t in the least want to offend you — hut we wore fagged 
out, had a hard lime over the winter, that’s the reason.” 

I felt I was out of place amid this festive reconciliation which grew 
ever more unpleasant. The b^er went quickly to the men’s beads, 
already fuddled with vodka fumes, and they gazed with ever-grbwing 
canine rapture at the boss’ coppery face — it even struck me as rather 
unusual, that face, with its green eye lighted up by a gentle, trustful, 
wistful look. 
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The boss spoke in a quiet casual tone, like a man who knew that 
his meaning would be grasped at once, while he wound his silver 
watch chain round his fingers: 

“There are no strangers here. . . . We’re all fellow countrymen I 
lake it, all from the same county. , . 

“Duckie, so we are! Fellow countryman,” appealed Laptev in a 
thrilled voice of inebrious emotion. 

“What’s a dog want with wolf’s habits? A dog like that's no good 
about the house. . . 

The soldier bawled at the top of his voire: 

“Atten-shun! Hark!” 

The Gypsy, peering furtively into the shrewd eyes of his master, 
yelped foxishly: 

“You think I don't understand anything?'’ 

The atmosphere grew merrier and another dozen of beer was or- 
dered. Osip lurched against me and said with a sluggish tongue: 

“The boss . . . he’s the same as the bishop . . . the archbishop in 
the monastery’s the boss! . . 

“Who wants him here, damned nuisance!” added Artem in an 
undertone. 

Tlie boss mechanically drained glafes after glass of l)eer in silence, 
clearing his throat now and then impressively, as though he were 
about to say something. He took no notice of me, and his glance oc- 
casionally alighted on my face with a blank unseeing expression, 

I got up imperceptibly and went out into the street, but Artem 
overtook me. well in his cups, and burst into tears, saying through 
his sobs: 

“Ah, brother . . . I’m left all alone now ... all alone!. . 

I met the boss several times on the street; we greeted each other, 
he .solemnly raising his warm cap with a plump hand, saying: 

“Keeping alive?” 

. “Keeping alive.” 

“Well, keep on,” he sanctioned and, casting a critical glance over 
my clothes, he propelled his bulk off sedately. 

One of these encounters took place outside a })ublic house, and 
the boss proposed: 

“VlTiat about a drink of brer?” 
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We descended four steps to a liltie room in a semi-basement; the 
boss sought out the darkest corner, lowered himself onto a thick-legged 
stool, and threw a look round as if counting the tables — there were 
five of them, besides our own, all covered with pinkish-grey rags. 
A little old woman with drowsily nodding grey head in a dark shawl 
was knitting a stocking behind the bar. 

The grey, stone, indestructibly stout walls were adorned with 
squares of pictures; one of them depicted a scene of wolf hunting, 
another, General Loris-Melikov minus one ear, a third Jerusalem, and 
the fourth a pair of bare-breasted girls, on one of whose broad bosoms 
was clearly inscribed in large printed characters: “Vera Galanova, 
the students’ darling, price 3 kopecks,” while the other had her eyes 
gouged) out. These absurd and incongruous blotches (‘xercised a very 
depressing effect. 

Through the door glass one could see, above the gieen roof of a 
new building, the flushed evening sky, and high up in the air an innu- 
merable flock of jackdaws. 

The boss, breathing wheezily, surveyed the dismal place, questioned 
me idly as to how much I was earning, whether I was pleased with 
the job — he was obviously loath to speak and a j)rpy to that peculiar 
Russian form of sickening boredom. Slowly sipping his beer he placed 
the empty glass on the table and gave it a flick with his finger — the 
glass toppled over, and I caught it before it rolled off. 

“What for?” the boss said quietly. “Should ha’ let it drop . . , it’d 
smash. I’d pay for it. . . .” 

The church bells hastily began ringing for evening service, startling 
the jackdaws in the sky into a flurry. 

“I like this kind o’ place,” resumed Semyonov, pointing his 
hand inlo the corner. “Quiet and no flies. Flies like the sun, its 
warmth. . , 

He suddenly smiled quizzically: 

“That fool-woman Sovka has gone and hooked up with a deacon! 
A bald-headed, seedy-looking fellow, and, of course, a hopeless 
drunkard. A wddower. lie chants h>mns to her, and she cries like a 
child.,.. She shouts at me... but I — what do I care? I find it 
amusing. . . .” 

He choked on some unuttered word, then went on in a jocular 
vein: 
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“I had an idea of marrying you two — you and Sofia* ... I wonder 
how you’d have got on together! * . 

This amused me, loo, and my laugh evoked from him an answering, 
whimpering little laugh. ^ 

“Devils !” he howled, shaking his shoulders. “Blessed devils hot 
of our God’s creation . . . phew. . . 

He wrung the liny tears out of his variegated eyes with his 
fingers. 

“What d'you think of Osip — you remember him? Chucked his job, 
the ass. ...” 

“Where’s he gone?” 

“On a pilgrimage, they say With his experience and at his 

age he should ha’ been a baker a long lime ago — he's a good Workman* 
knows his job, yes. . . 

He shook his head, drank some beer and, gazing at the sky from 
under a cupped hand, remarked: 

“Look how many jackdaws! Wedding time.... Well, brother 
Blatterer — whalV superfluous and wdial is really needed? Nobody, 
brother, knows exaclly. . . . The deacon says: ‘What’s needed is for 
men, what's siTperfluoiis is for Cod!’... Of course he was drunk. 
Everyone w^anl.s to find an excuse for himself. . . . Look how many 
superfluous people there aie in the towns — awful! All eating and 
drinking — but who,«e bread and drink is it, eh? Yes. . . . And where 
does it all come from?” 

He suddenly rose to his feet, dropped a hand in his pocket and 
held the other out to me. His face wore a far-away look and his eie 
narrowed intently: 

“Must be going. Good-bye.” 

He drew out a heavy frayed purse and said quietly as he fumbled 
in it with his fingers: 

“The police inspector was enquiring about you the other day. . . 

“What did he want?” 

The boss looked at me from under knitted brows and said in a tone 
of unconcern: 

“Asked about your character, your tongue. ... I told him yoiur 
character was bad, and longue too long. Well, good-bye!” 

Pushing the door wide, and placing his stubby legs firmly on 
the worn steps he hoisted his ponderous stomach into the street. ‘‘‘ 
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I never saw him again, but ten years later I had occasion to leam, 
by a mere accident, of the end of his business career. The warder — 1 
was in a political prison — brought me some sausage wrapped up in 
a bit of newspaper, and in that scrap of newsprint I read the following 
report: 

“On Good Friday our town witnessed a rather curious spectacle. 
Vassili Serayonich Semyonov, the bun and pretzel baker, well known 
in the business world, rode about the town in a tearful condition, 
paying visits to the homes of his creditors whom he sobbingly assured 
that he was absolutely ruined and implored them to put him in prison. 
Knowing the prosj)erous slate of his affairs, no one believed him, 
and his importunate wish to ^pend the holidays in prison 
merely raised a laugh — the eccentricities of this odd gotUlcinan were 
well known to everybody. But what was the consternation of the 
commercial world when several days later it tran^[)ired that Sem\onov 
had disappeared without a trace, leaving dcl)ts to the sum of 
about fifty thousand ruhles and having di^'posed of everything that 
was saleable! There can be no doubt that this is a ca^e of fraudulent 
bankruptcy.” 

There followed an account of futile search for the insolvent 
fugitive, the exasperation of the creditors and remini‘?cciices of 
Sem)onov’s various oddities. I read this bit of soiled and greasy 
paper and stojipi'd by the window lost in though t-'-lht^se cases of 
fraudulent, improvident and unfortunate bankiiiplcies, these cases of 
stealthy, cowardly, impotent feeling of life were loo frequent with us in 
Russia. 

What malady is it, what calamity? 

You have a man who lives and tries to create something, draws 
into the channel of his intentions a multitude of other men’s brain, 
will and brawn, devours a mass of human effort, then suddenly and 
capriciously throws it all up unfinished and unaccomplished, and very 
often throws himself out of life. And so the arduous toil of men 
perishes without a trace, and the fruit of often painful travail withers 
in the bud. 

The wall of the prison is old and low and not terrifying — imme- 
diately beyond it, mounting into the caressing spring sky, looms the 
red-brick pile of the wine monopoly, and next to it, in a maze of scaf- 
folding, a new tenement house is bfeing built. 
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Farther stretches a barren field, perforated by deep gullies and 
covered with green turf, and there, on the right, stands a sombre clump 
of trees on the edge of a ravine overhanging the Jewish cemetery. The 
golden buttercups dance in the field, a fat black fly strikes senselessly 
against the grimy windowpanc* — 'and I call to mind the boss’ quiet 
words: 

“Flies like the sun, its warmth. . . 

Suddenly the dark basement of the public house rises before my 
eyes with its incongruous series of gaily-coloured pictures — the wolf- 
hunting scene, the city of Jerusalem, Vera Galanova “price 3 kopecks,” 
the general without an ear. 

“I like this kind o’ place.'’ the boss had said in a voice that sounded 
human. 

I did not want to think of him. I gaze instead out of the window 
across the field, at the edge of which stands a blue forest, and beyond 
it, downhill, flows the Volga, the great river— it seems to flow 
sweepingly through one’s soul, smoothly washing away the useless 
past. 

“What’s superfluous and what is really needed?” the boss’ words 
jar on the memory. 

I can see him with his bulky body lolling in the ^cal of the 
carriage, jouncing up and dowm, as he walclu's the hurrying current 
of life with a keen green eye. Tlie wooden Yegor is perched on the 
box with his arms stretched taut like strings, and the grey ill-teinpered 
horse strides out on its strong legs, its hoofs clattering loudly on the 
cold stone of the roadway. 

“Yego’ ... whose am I? Devours a sheep — fills his belly — ^but, 
Christ, he’s miserable!” 

There was a suffocating sensation of something rising in the breast, 
as though the heart were swelling, overflowing with an agonizing pity 
for a man who does not know what to do with himself, who can find 
no place for himself on earth — perhaps through a surfeit of energy 
and not merely through indolence and the slavish pranks of a “re- 
cruit”? 

One feels pity like a poignant pain — it matters not who he is, one 
pities the shipwreck of frustrated vitality, and he excites a passionate 
and conflicting feeling, like a mischievous child in the heart of a 
mother: one must strike him where one would fain caress him. . . , 
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The little figures of the bricklayers cau be seen crawling over the 
lime-spattered planks of the scaffolding enfolding the huge red bulk 
of the new edifice, clustering at the top of the building like little bees, 
pushing it up higher and higher every day. 

And as I gaze at this busy hum of men and doings I call to mind 
that somewhere amid the maze of roads of the great and perplexing 
world, slowly wends his way a lonely wayfarer, Osip Shatunov, gazing 
about him with mistrustful eyes, lending an eager ear to spoken 
words — mayhap they will form into the “verse of general happiness.*’ 


29-^830 
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When the red-haired doctor with the large nose, after tapping 
Yegor Bykov’s body with his cold fingers, said emphatically, in his 
deep bass voice that the disease had been neglected and was now 
dangerous, Bykov felt as if someone had wronged him, just as he had 
felt on that pitch-dark night, in his young days, when he was a raw 
recruit, during the Turkish war, lying among the prickly bushes at 
Yeni-Zagra with a broken leg, the rain drenching him to the skin and 
the pain unhurriedly ripping his flesh from his bones. 

“Does that mean I’m going to die?” he asked. 

The doctor sat down at the table to write out a prescription, tried 
(he rusty pen and mumbled something, but Bykov, staring resentfully 
at the window did not hear him. In the street feathers, shavings and 
dust were being driven helter-skelter before the wind. 

“You have been drinking too much,” the doctor said. 

The sick man mentally swore at the doctor and answered angrily: 

“That’s not the cause. Lots of people drink, don’t they? But they 
don’t all die before their time!” 

He heard a still small voice within him say tantalizingly: 

“Take a hen. She will go on living, lay eggs and hatch chickens. 
But you — you will die, and all the labour of your hard life will have 
been in vain.” 

Silently seeing the doctor to the door, Bykov, wearing slippers 
on his bare feet and a grey dressing gown over his underclothing, 
glanced at the mirror. It reflected with unusual distinctness a narrow, 
gaunt face, mournfully lit up by greenish eyes, and a long straight 
beard that fell from his cheeks and chin to his breast. The face did 
not look good. 

Bykov sighed, moaned softly, sat down in a leather armchair by 
the window and, breathing hard through his nose, felt a gnawing pain 
in his right side, tirelessly boring through his liver and causing the 
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drimilem feeling of weaknese^ and resentment at having been wronged 
10 spread all over his Body* 

‘I’ve been drinking loo much! But what do you solace yourself 
with, fool?’’ he snarled at the doctor, whom he saw getting into his 
droshky. 

*‘Shall I put the samovar on?” 

The fat, stupid cook, Agaphia, stood at the door. 

“How many times have I told you, red mug, not to put the arm- 
chair in the sun, near the window! Look how il’s faded. Do you think 
the sun shines to spoil furniture?” 

“You shifted it there yourself,” answered Agaphia, quite unruffled. 

Bykov remembered how painful it had been foi him to shift the 
heavy armchair, and this, together with the woman’s unruffled de- 
meanour, irritated him tetill more. 

“Go to the devil!” he said. 

Agaphia vanished. Bykov, watching her go, thought to himself 
bitterly: 

“She will live another forty years, but I must die! What’s going 
to happen to the property? I didn’t even have time to get married, 
I was always so busy. I should have married immediately after the 
war; I would have had children now. Prudence prevented me. And 
I began taking the cure too late. Who was to know that my life was 
fated to be a short one?” 

His head sank to his breast and he complained aloud: 

“Oh, Lord, Lord.,..” 

What vexed him, and seemed sillier than all, was that he had no 
one to whom to leave the properly he had accumulated after twenty 
years of effort and cunning. Leave it to a monastery, or to some other 
holy cause? His reason could not consent to this. He knew perfectly 
well that priests and monks, and other people who had charge of God’s 
property on earth, were unreliable, that they were ignorant sinners 
no less than he was. And he was not quite certain about God either. 
His attitude towards God was one of wariness and distrust. He always 
felt that God knew all his deeds and thoughts, that He was closely 
watching him, and that it was no other than God who had repeatedly 
put a spoke in his wheel, had rebuked him for his avarice, which was 
only human^ and the driving force of life. There were times when he, 
Bykov, had had certain matters all nicely arranged, but suddenly a 
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small Sama flared cp^iii his soul, like a match, and awakened grey, 
nebulous thoughts, awakened the fear of sin and of punishment, and 
sometimes even roused something resembling a feeling of pity towards 
men, which, however, he succeeded in suppressing. 

He realized perfectly well that it was not the Devil who was 
playing with him, but God, compelling him, against his own reason, 
to yield to people; and he used to say, half in jest and half in resent* 
ment, to his hanger-on and confidant, Kickin, a timid hunchback, 
with eyes like a bird’s: 

“Why should I have pity for people? Nobody had pity for me. 
Nobody treated me with kindness.” 

“Absurd, of course,” agreed Kickin. 

Suddenly remembering Kickin. he took up a broomstick and tapped 
at the ceiling with it. Two or three moments later a little hunch- 
back came noiselessly through the door. He had bandylegs and as 
he walked one foot stepped over the other, and he waddled like a 

duck. 

“Well?” he asked, timidly blinking his eyes like a sick hen. 

“I’m going to die! Do you hear?” 

Kickin passed the palm of his hand down his beardless face, 

“Perhaps he’s lying,” he said, meaning the doctor. 

“No. I know it myself.” 

“Humph! It’s too early.” 

“That’s the whole point! Bah! What does it matter. If I must die, 
I must. You can’t escape death. I am a soldier. But what am I going 
to do with my property?” 

The hunchback poured out the tea. scraping his feet on the floor 
as he did so, and said with a sigh: 

“According to the law, your property should pass to your nephew, 
Yakov Somov.” 

“Yes, he’s my nephew, once removed!” growled Bykov angrily, 
and the anger intensified the pain in his side. “I don’t even know what 
he’s like. I haven’t seen him more than about five times,” 

“Still, according to the law. . . .” 

“The law! . snapped Bykov with an oath. 

“In that case, leave it to charity,” advised Kickin hesitantly. 

“Oh, no! I won’t sow my seeds on stony places.” 

“That’s not amusing, of course.” 
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Bykor thought for a vrhile^ and after giving vent to hb wrath a 
little longer he told the hunchback to invite the nephew to come and 
see him the next day. 

‘*ril see what kind of an animal he is/’ he said. 

Yakov Somov came in the evening, bowed respectfully, and without 
offering to shake hands, said : 

‘^How do you do?” 

His voice was not loud, but clear and high-pitched, and the words 
he uttered sounded significant; they were obviously not empty words, 
but filled with goodwill. He was not tall, but well-built, mild, bluish 
eyes shone serenely in his rugged face, a tuft of fair hair stuck out 
obstinately over his left ear like a Cossack’s forelock and a small, fair, 
curly moustache glistened beneath his large nose. There was something 
strong, clean and attractive about him. Bykov noticed this at once, but, 
habitually suspicious of people, he said to himself: 
stupid face. He must be a petticoat hunter.” 

Closely scrutinizing the young man, who was poorly dressed in 
a blue blouse, a duck jacket, and trousers of the same material worn 
over his top boots, Bykov, wincing with pain, enquired of his nephew 
in a matter-of-fact way how old he was, what his occupation was, how 
he spent his spare time, and so forth. It transpired that Yakov was 
nineteen years old, was a salesman in a timber yard, sang first tenor 
in the church choir, and was fond of fishing and reading. Listening 
to the lad calmly relating all this, Bykov thought to himself resentfully: 

“He talks as if he were at confession. He must be lying. He has 
guessed why I have called him, and is pretending to be a goody- 
goody.” 

Involuntarily he blurted out with a crooked smile on his sallow 
face: 

“I am dying!” 

And he heard the lad answer: 

“Why should you say that?” 

“What do you mean, why?” Bykov asked in surprise and anger. 
“I’m very sick!” 

And then he said emphatically to himself: 

‘TThat boy’s a fool!” 

But Yakov Somov went on to speak in a soothing, persuasive tone 
that sounded strange to Bykov, 
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‘•ThereV a cure for every illness ” he said ‘‘Carrot juioe^ for exam^ 
pie, A year ago I got consumption, and our choirmaster^s mothar; a 
very kind and wise old lady, suggested that 1 should drink a glass of 
carrot juice every tnoming on an empty stomach. I did, and I got well/’ 

Smiling pleasantly, Somov passed his hand down his throat and 
chesty and Bykov felt as if the calm words his nephew was uttering 
were easing his pain. 

“You had consumption, but I have something else,” he said. 

“But consumption is a disease too. You must certainly try carrot 
juice, or horse-radish pickled in alcohol. Horse-radish is better, because 
it contains saltpetre, and saltpetre is the best thing against decay. 
When fish is salted they add saltpetre to prevent them from decaying. 
All disease is a product of decay, you know.” 

It was exceedingly pleasant to hear Yakov Somov speaking. The 
words poured from his lips like fine sand, and buried Bykov’s distrust 
of his nephew’s youthfulness. 

“How do you know all this?” he asked him. 

Yakov eagerly, as if relating it to an old friend, told Bykov about 
a friend he had had, an educated man and a splendid angler, who had 
cconmitted suicide the previous autumn. 

“Why did he do that?” 

“Because of unrequited love. ...” 

“Commit suicide — that’s silly!” 

“He was straightforward.” 

“What’s that?” 

“He was straightforward in his feelings. . . .” 

“Ah!” feaid Bykov to himself. “He’s a queer lad. Talkative. He’s 
young, of course. . . .” 

And so, quite a time passed in this light conversation until Somov, 
glancing at the slow -moving hands of the clock on the wall, said that 
it was time for him to go for rehearsal, and after respectfully taking 
leave, he went away. 

Yegor Bykov stretched out on a couch and became lost in thought. 
Long conversations always tired him. What wes there to talk about? 
You can see at once what a man wants of you, and you always know 
what you want of him. But this one was different, even though he was 
a boy. He was modest and made no reference to his relationship with 
Bykov. He did not call him uncle once, although he certainly knew his 
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ttRole was ({Rite aloxke« Perhaps it was only his erafdness? Bui it di(!n’'t 
look like it 

Kickin came back from the warehouse, where be had been takiiig 
in a consignment of hemp, sat down at the lable, tired and perspiring, 
and asked; 

‘‘Was he here?” 

“Yes” 

“Well?” 

“You can’t tell at first sight, but he seems to be friendly.” 

Kickin poured out the tea, and hungrily and greedily chewing 
bread and sausage, listened closely to his master’s musing. 

“He’s one of the soothing soit. They are deceivers. I don’t trust 
’em. Nor the friendly ones either —they’re not the quality for me* 
People are accustomed to live as if the Lord had sent them to make 
a laughing stock of each other.” 

“That’s true!” said the liunelihack fet'lingh. All his life he had 
been mercilessly ridiculed for his deformity. 

“That’s the whole point! And the Devil sets us against each other 
like fighting cocks. People sin and the Devil laughs, but nobody knows 
what God’s intentions are. The Lord, like the police-^ofiicer in the 
theatre, looks on and says nothing. . . 

Bykov went on talking in this resentful tone for some time and 
then, wearily closing his eyes, he asked: 

“What have you heard about him. Yakov, I mean.” 

Kickin spread some honey on a slice of bread, turned round 
together with his chair, and reported: 

“His master, Titov, says that he is an industrious lad, but he 
sometimes lets his imagination run away with him.” 

“What does he mean?” 

“Titov couldn’t explain, but as far as I could understand, Yakov 
is inclined to do things he ought not to. I asked the Deacon about 
him, and he can’t praise him enough. But, of course, you can’t believe 
what he says, because they are friends, they go fishing together. His 
landlady told me that he drinks only in company, and the company 
he keeps are a poor lot — the foundrymen at Kononov’s, mechanics and 
the barber. . . .” 

“You don’t expect him to keep company with the City Governor, 
do you?” 
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‘"He doesn’t bring any women home* He likes cleanliness and order, 
and he’s kind-*’ 

*‘Kind?” 

“Yes/’ 

“That’s because he’s young! Well, well* ... He must be aware that 
you’ve been making enquiries about him and must guess why I called 
him, don’t you think so?” 

“I doubt it. I was very careful.” 

Bykov stopped talking and thought for a while. Then he said: 

“Well, what’s to be done? I suppose it’s got to be. Still, make 
some more enquiries about him. And tell him to come here again. 
Say that I forgot to invite him.” 

And then he exclaimed in a tone of gloomy vexation: 

“But just think what’s happened to me! I slaved and slaved, and 
accumulated so many sins on my soul — but for whom? For a stranger, 
a milksop! What do you think of that, eh?” 

“It’s a bad joke,” the hunchback said emphatically^ blinking his 
round eyes. 

Bykov’s illness seemed to have been waiting for the doctor’s ver- 
dict, for after the latter’s visit it took a rapid turn for the worse. 
The dull pain in his side increased. His mind became confused, and 
he felt as though the maggots of sorrow and resentment were tirelessly 
wriggling and gnawing in every part of his body. 

“How’s things?” enquired Kickin. 

Bykov growled in his surly manner: 

“Hard. This is the first time I’m dying. I’m not used to it yet.” 

He was fond of a joke and could crack a good one himself. This 
gift stood him in good stead when the people he had wronged reviled 
aatd swore at him. 

“It was God’s will that I should get the better of you,” he would 
say on such occasions. 

He was not in the mood for jesting now, however. It was from 
sheer force of habit that he, as always, had jeered at Kickin, who waa 
impervious to ridicule. He remained on his couch for whole days with 
his head in the corner, under the icon, feeling that it was becoming 
hollow like a drum, empty of all thought except one: 

“I’m dying. Whv^” 
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Now and again, to drown this thought, he muttered the half* 
forgotten words of the prayer: 

^Xord, God, Almighty deliver me from all torment, preserve 
me from wickedness . . . from evil spirits, of the day and of the 
night, . . 

But he found that far from helping him to resign himself to the 
will of God, to the inevitability of his untimely death, these words 
only intensified his sense of wrong and suffering. 

He got up, and throwing a grey dressing gown over his shoulders, 
he walked past the mirror to the blue, bottomless pit of the window. 
The mirror, as he passed it, reflected a tall, gaunt figure, ashen face, 
dull eyes and matted beard like those of a man in jail. He picked 
up a comb from the dressing table, sat down in the armchair, combed 
his hair and beard, and then sat gazing into the street, at the houses, 
separated by ihickly-planted gardens, solidly built and strong, calculat- 
ed to last for centuries. 

The street was hot. quiet, and deserted. The neiglibours had all 
left for their country houses, and the janitors were idling at the gates. 
It was very quiet, except for the birds twittering in the gardens; but 
this did not disturb his bitter thoughts of God’s injustice. 

“Those houses, for example,” he mused, “those brick human nests^ 
built on foundations that lie deep in the ground, will stand for an 
incalculable time, but man, the builder of houses, who beautifies the 
earth with the labour of his hands, is condemned to die within a short 
space of time. Why? Why is Yegor Ivanov Bykov, Cavalier of the 
Order of St. George and Merchant of the Second Guild, who has not 
yet lived half a centuiy, condemned to an untimely death? Is he more 
sinful than others? And should a man be condemned to death for 
being a sinner?” 

The sick man felt better on the evenings when Yakov Somov came. 
His nephew’s conversation distracted him from his gloomy thoughts 
and aroused acute interest in this young man, a desire to understand 
him. It also aroused burning envy of him, because he would live long, 
lead a quiet life and be rich, and all as a result of another’s labours* 
He would be able to live without sinning. Wasn’t that unjust? And 
even ridiculous and silly? 

Yakov’s conversation was indeed extremely inteiesting, and often 
Bykov was pleasantly surprised by their novelty But to him it seemed 
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that the viewA his nephew expressed were a strange eomponnd of foUy 
and wisdom* This prevented him from arriving at a definxie iqihtioii. 
about his nephew, although he was in a hurry to form that opinion. 

“Is he foolish by nature, or because of hiS youth he would ask 
himself as he listened to Yakov. The latter smiled pensively and said; 

“It’s dull to live as other people live, but it is hard to live differ* 

einly.“ 

“That’s so,” agreed Bykov. “But people are not all alike.” 

And he was extremely vexed when this good-looking lad, who 
while not actually challenging that last remark, nevertheless went on 
to say with emphasis: 

“They’re all alike in the main thing, if you look into it properly.” 

“What is the main thing?” 

“Wanting to live on the fruits of other people’s labour.” 

Bykov silently stroked his beard and thought about the matter. 
Yes, his nephew was right. But he himself will be living on the fruits 
of his, Bykov’s, labour. Did he understand that, or not? If he under- 
stood it. then he was arguing against his own interests and was there- 
fore a fool. And if he did not understand it, he was a fool, just the same. 

Trying to probe down to the very essence of Yakov’s character, 
he said: 

“Life, little brother, is like war. Its law is very simple: Don’t 
miss your opportunity!” 

“That’s quite true. And that’s the cause of all the trouble.” 

“But trouble cannot be avoided!” 

Yakov smiled, but said nothing. 

Bykov thought that the smile on his nephew’s virginal face was 
inopportune, unjustified, unnecessary, and that there w>as something 
offensively condescending about it. 

“He thinks he’s clever,” he thought to himself, peering at Yakov 
through his half-closed eyes. 

What he disliked still more was when Somov stopped talking in 
the middle of a conversation and remained silent with lowered eyes, 
fingering hi!s teaspoon, or a button on his coat; remained silent like a 
man who had something very important to say but did not wish to say it. 

Once this silence so infuriated Bykov that he burst out hoarsely: 

“Do you understand what I’m saying to you, or don’t you?” 

Yakov answered politely, even guiltily: 
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tmdetstiin^ htki I donU agree!** 

•my not?** 

“I have a different opinion.** 

**What opinion? Out with it! Talk and argue! Why do yiou keep 
quiet?** 

Yakov answered in the same polite tone: 

‘T don’t like to argue. And besides, I can’t. In my opinion, argu- 
ment only perpetuates disagreement among men.” 

“So people ought lo keep quiet! Is that what you mean?” 

Yakov ignored this question and went on to explain: 

“People argue not in ordc r to find the truth, but rather to conceal 
it,’* he said. “The truth that has been given to men is very simple: 
Become as little children. Love thy neighbour as tliysclf. It is disgrace- 
ful to argue against that.” 

“He’s a saint!” thought Bykov in vexation, and he laughed sar- 
donically, although the laugh increased his pain. 

“Well, can you be like a child? Can you love your neighbour? 
Tell me! Ekh! Just now you agreed that life was like war, and now. . . . 
That won’t do, little brother. That’s weak!” 

Unabashed by this banter, Yakov said with quiet persistence: 

“After all, there is no other way of averting unhappiness, and 
people ought to turn their thoughts in this direction.” 

“Where to? Which direction?” 

“In the direction of living simply, like children.” 

“You are a fool, young man! Children are the most vicious crea- 
tures on earth, don’t you know that? Watch them, and see how they 
pummel each other like little savages.” 

The nephew smiled, but said nothing. 

Bykov wanted to upbraid him but restrained himself. Moaning with 
pain he said gloomily: 

“All right. Go! I’m tired.” 

He sat down at the window, and watching the reddish clouds cast- 
ing their glare over the gardens he became loef in thought. 

“A queer lad!” he mused. “His brain is full of jelly. He’s like 
a shadow, you can’t get hold of him, nohow. 

“Oh, Lord! Riddles, riddles everywhere 

“He eats slowly. That’s a bad sign. Lazy people eat slowly. And 
he cats little, bites off small pieces like a gentleman, and chews his 
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food for a long time like an old man, although his teeth are quite 
sound* And he is pensive. Whafs he got to think about at his age? 
And he walks pensively too, as if he were in a strange land. There is 
something of the ^beautiful maiden* in his face, and if it wasn’t for 
his forelock he'd look quite like a girl. 

“Become as little children ... the fool! Try to live like that! Per- 
haps he isn’t a fool, but simply softhearted. He hasn’t been through 
the mill and his heart hasn’t been hardened. And being young, the lad 
thinks he’ll be able to go through life without being wronged or wrong- 
ing others; without sin. That wouldn’t be bad; but it’s impossible!” 

Bykov’s thouglits ran over his own bard life and he became so 
filled with pity for himself that he felt he could spare a modicum of 
this pity for his nephew. 

“He knows that it is hard to live differently from the way other 
people live, and he ought to know that life without sin is like por- 
ridge without butter. It would be dry. A man wants to sleep on a soft 
bed. Still, Yakov is a pleasant fellow, and he must have some Bykov 
blood in his veins.” 

But when Kickin came Bykov said sarcastically: 

“Well, brother, my heir is not one of the perky sort. No! He’s 
a saint! We must become as little children, he says. D’you hear that?’' 

“That’s from the Bible/’ the huncliback said diffidently. 

“What?” 

“From the Bible. Christ there....” 

Bykov growled angrily, putt'ng his hand to hi-^ aching side he 
hissed between his clenched teeth: 

“Christ is the Son of God. but I am the son of Ivan Bykov, a 
])easant. That makes a lot of difference! Clirist didn’t deal in hemp, 
and he didn’t live among us.” 

His anger rose, and banging his fist on the leather arm of his 
armchair he continued: 

“If you want to live like Christ, lake off your coat and boots and 
walk in sackcloth and barefoot! And cut off that forelock!” 

Excitement tired him. He winced with pain and stopped speaking. 
After a while he growled at Kickin : 

“And you too mumble: Christ Christ! Christ is no companion for 
a hunchback. No. Do you hear? Birds, which are of no use to any- 
one, may sing, but a man must die. Christ was not aware of that,” 
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Kickin said, cautiously prompting Bykov; 

the garden* of Getbsemane Christ also complained about hta 

fate.’* 

Bykov was delighted to hear this and he began to talk again, 
rapidly and excitedly; 

“That’s so! I remember that! There you are! He didn’t like to 
die before his time. And I am only human. . . 

He groaned with pain, sank more deeply in his armchair, and 
stretching out his legs, said in a plaintive voice: 

“Well, what’s to be done, Kickin? Into whose hands will my 
property fall? This is downright mockery, I saved, and scraped, and 
sinned, and now all at once everything is to be thrown into the gar- 
bage pit. What?” 

He went on in this strain for a long time, complainingly and an- 
grily, extending his arm one moment and tapping the flower pots on 
the window sill another. Kickin listened to him with bowed head, 
drumming his lingers on the angular knee of his bandy legs. After a 
while he said: 

“On the other hand, if Yakov is not to have the property, and 
Sf charitable institutions are not to have it, then it will be escheated, 
and the government will take it. . . .” 

Bykov clicked his teeth and said laughing; 

“It sounds as if I’ve been deprived of all rights and condemned 
to life-long penal servitude!” 

“Exactly, That’s the joke.” 

“Funny, isn’t it?” 

“There’s no other way ” 

Both remained silent for a long time, each racking his brains to 
find another way out. At last the hunchback advised Bykov to invite 
Yakov Somov to come and live in the house, and while he was there 
to watch him more closely and teach him how to live, “Perhaps,” 
he said, “the lad will settle down wdien he feels the responsibilities 
imposed upon him by the possession of property.” 

They decided to do this. 

The rain beat against the windowpanes, the wind howled, and 
when the glassy twilight of the street was lit up by flashes of lightning 
and a bluish-grey light broke into the darkened room, it seemed as 
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though the flower pota were falling off the window aill^ and aa if every* 
thing in the room^ shuddered and started moving across the floor to 
the white patcb of the door. 

The logs were burning brightly in the tiled stove. Yegor Bykov 
was sitting at the open grate, warming his cold feet, and waim, red- 
dish patches flitted over his grey dressing gown, his knees and chest, 
lighting up part of his beard, but leaving his face in the shade, a blind 
face with closed eyes. 

Kickin was sitting awkwardly huddled up on a low footstool with 
his arms folded over his pigeon chest, looking up into Yakov’s face 
with a queer look in his eyes, which reflected the flickering flames. 
Yakov was leaning against the stove and speaking in a low, even 
voice, as if he were telling a story: 

‘‘The more property is accumulated, the more envy and hatred 
grow among men. The poor see this enormous wealth. . . 

“Uhu!” exclaimed Bykov, opening his eyes. Kickin heaved a sigh, 
picked up the poker and stirred the fire in the stove. The wood 
crackled and a shower of burning embers dropped onto the copper 
sheet in front of the stove. 

Bykov put out his foot to extinguish the embers and glowered. How 
ugly and unpleasant everything seemed to him! Kickin’s faee looked 
like a battered leather ball, tufts of grey hair protruded from his 
skull, his frog-like mouth was open with astonishment, and his ears 
were like those of a wild animal, like the Devil’s. Yakov looked like 
a picture drawn on the white tiles, and although he was dressed well, 
everything he had on was new, it did not make him look any more 
attractive. 

“Well?” Bykov asked ironically. “So you think the poor will 
dare to rob the rich, is that it?” 

“There must be a fair division of wealth. . . .” 

“Is that so?” said Bykov. “Is that so? Those are queer ideas 
you’ve got in your head, brother!” 

“That’s what millions think.” 

“Have you counted them?” 

“It’s true. The people are angiy,” said Kickin, cautiously, gazing 
into the fire. “They are all very discontented.” 

Bykov raised his eyebrows in an unnatural way and growled: 

"You shut up! I’m not saying anything, am I?” 
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It was not fst two months since Yakov had moved into die house* 
but Bykov noticed that the hunchback was more and more often can* 
tiously expressing agreement with Yakov's arguments^ and that fae 
looked at the lad in an obsequious way. The cur was evidently scent* 
ing its new master. 

”Wbat people, eh!” groaned Bykov in utter disgust. 

And his nephew was either exceedingly foolish, or else extremely 
crafty. It was hard to say what he was after. He spoke so suavely and 
endearingly, and evidently wanted imperceptibly, to make people agree 
with him that the root of all unhappiness in life, the root of all its 
evils, lay in wealth. This was a deformed, a hunchback idea, and did 
not suit Yakov at all. He was obviously playing the hypocrite. But 
why? He knew chat he would be rich when his uncle died, and he did 
not in the least look like a philanthropist who would give all his 
wealth to the poor. He displayed the habits of a businessman, showed 
respect for property, and had a passion for order and cleanliness. 
He soon made the janitor hustle and helped him to clean up the neg- 
lected courtyard; look stock of the goods in the warehouse and found 
that the salesman had been stealing. He obviously had no liking for 
beggars. . . . 

But still, he was a mystery. You couldn’t get to the bottom of him, 
find out what he really wa*?. And that forelock of his. He had a stub- 
born forelock like that sticking inside his noddle, in his brain. 

What if he is talking all this extraordinary, disgusting heresy de- 
liberately, to confuse and iriiitate a sick man in order to drive him 
into his grave the sooner? This thought alarmed Bykov as it flashed 
through his mind, and one day he bluntly asked Yakov: 

“Why do you talk all this nonsense?” 

“To make things clear,” answered the nephew, opening wide 
his sheep-like eyes. His eyes were double too. Sometimes they looked 
so soft and kind; but most often they were fixed and dull, as if 
they were sightless — this was always the case when he talked hfe 
heresies. 

“We must have clarity,” he said. “All people must unite closely 
for their mutual assistance. . . 

“Unite! Against whom?” retorted Bykov in a hoarse, angry voice. 
“Where’s the enemy? The enemy lies within the people themselves. 
Don’t you understand that?” 
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‘‘It is wrong to live in strife,*' answered the boy obstinately, **18 it 
not said: If you sow the wind you will reap the whirlwind? The pub- 
lic conscience must be appeased, otherwise there will be a nation- 
wide rebellion. • . 

“That’s a He!” shouted Bykov in a rage. 

Day and night he asked himself whether Yakov was fit to be his 
heir, or not. These thoughts distracted his mind from the thought of 
death, and at times it even seemed to him that his pain was retreating 
before them. 

“He’s a mysterious fellow. Very mysterious! Every beggar knows 
that man’s real fortress and protection in life is wealth, property. 
Even moles grubbing underground know that. . . 

At night, when everything on earth was wrapped in silence as if 
pondering over the departed day, when the thoughts of men becom- 
ing more ponderous, were almost visible and the tight skein of the 
mind, slowly unwinding, stretched its dark threads in all directions, 
Bykov, listening intently, guessed that the two upstairs were also 
awake. He even thought he could hear Yakov's persistent voice and 
see his eyes, and the look of amazement on the hunchback’s wrinkled 
face. Evidently Yakov was talking about reforming the Constitution 
and of the necessity of restricting the power of the tsar. That whelp 
even dared to talk about things like that! 

People had talked in whispers about this during the Turkish war, 
and they had begun to think like this again because war had broken 
out again. It was the civilians stirring up trouble because they didn’t 
want to fight, were afraid of being called to arms. At the time of the 
Turkish war they even tried to kill the tsar but misised the opportu- 
nity, so they killed him after the war. 

“But that's all nonsense! Joshua went to war. King David was a 
meek man and wrote psalms, and yet he could not help going to war. 
Monks went to war. Pious princes fought the Tatars, Saint Alexander 
Nevsky mercilessly beat the Swedes. But none of these were killed 
by their own people. What utter nonsense!” 

Tired of the couch, Bykov got up and sat down by the window 
and gazed at the stars and at the chubby, womanish face of the moon. 
The sky, though gaudily decked with stars, exuded melancholy. He 
went on musing: 

“Father Fyodor, the priest at the Cathedral, was fond of saying 
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that people did not admire enough the wonderful magnificence of 
the sky, but all the same he cheated at cards and nobody wanted to 
play with him.” 

lie recalled the quarrel he had had with the priest after he had 
told him that there was nothing magnificent about ihe sky, that it 
reminded him of man’s insignificance, and that it looked much better 
in the daytime when it was bare and lit uj» l)\ the* sun. The sk\ was 
mure pleasant at night when it was hidden by clouds and ^ou couldn't 
^ee it, and it seemed as (if it wasn’t there. l\Ian was created for the 
t-arth, and when priests tried to take his mind off it, it wa-" like drag- 
ging a consciipt bridegroom from his wedding feast to the bairacks. 
Flic priest had gone into a lage o\er that. .. . 

The trees in the wardens had so olosel) nieigtd with the darkness 
that it secnnecl as though ‘•omebody had dipped them in tar. The town 
exci iicialinglv silenL so silent that one wanted to shout: 

"Tire! Fire!'’ 

"‘Lord, Lord! \Vh^ hast iJiou punished nie.'^** g loaned Bykov men* 
I illy. “Am 1 more sinful than other men?” 

ffp r(*vi(*vv('d llie liehavioiii ot his acqiiaintanci Thf\ were all 
worse than he, all inoie avaii<*ioiis. and more covrlous. lie had a 
( otisr ieiice: lhal is wh\ he h id ntvei aiqulied infinuti‘ fi )(‘nd^. Iteliad 
Ihed his life alone, iinhuitiedh building hiiusejl a rlinilile nest in 
uhicli to lead a quid lile v\ith a good and b'Mnlifnl wiie li was good 
I )ha\e » handsome, biixoin woman l>\ on side lodri‘"*-h i like a doll, 
lo go out with hei on Iiolidax.s to tide witli hei in aim a'‘e and pali 
and show off hei fim i ’ . th^^ jewels lhal ouianidittd hei ain()1e lio'-om. 
ind llicrehv llic niv\ of all the olhci woiu’J' ^ th (.(IJ 

Screwing up in'- eies lie ])eered thiongli the twiii^iht at the )iea\y 
hnnituK ni tin loom <iii(] leialhd wjlii w IkiI h(>[> hi h nl hono'a ii 

IhojX'it) is of aiiai im|>< r’aai * with ii i man i’X'* i' m .i t.. - 

I'c.ss. all the tniiii'urc weie taken ni of tii lom*) »'n h*, m v. ntd 
ioo^ like I I o *a ( o( ho 

“Oh. whv ^ Oh, wh\? Oh, 1 on! 

And dll the ihnc he Wo> inn-n'a in ihonahl In InaMJ h akov 
\oice in the InuK’hhMck^ <>o ' iJoiim bke a Hwnig maeliine, 

"oftlv end)V()Idrr os<r \ gh oo i!»e j^Jatn ol in- in, 

“Hr die] lo hL ouinioiis. T)r«t‘- not irad, evoi ii ihe opiiiioo.s 
die ihildidi Vv In n ! \ N \ mum T didn't know v\hat 1 w\mted.” 
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Imperceptibly ByJ^ov’s thoughts assumed a different hue. In any 
case, he had no other heir but Yakov. That was his luck! But he at 
once felt that this was irrational, and so he tried to invent some jus- 
tification for it; but he could find none belter than that the boy was 
modest and sober, and that he would grow wiser when he became rich. 

When, for a brief moment, he stopped thinking of Somov as his 
heir and thought of him only as the lad he was, he really liked him. 
He felt with aslonislmient ilia! in his nephew’s queer, obstinate ideas, 
there was a reason different to the one whirl) had guided his owm 
life, a reason alien to him, but one that flowed fio.n a IkmU uiLslud- 
owed by life, that flowed from a strong belief in something. Often, ob- 
serving bow the involved and sometimes incomprehensible words of 
his nephew formed themselves into understandable ideas, he almost 
envied him, and he deliberately frowned in order to hide his involun- 
tary smile. He thought to himself; 

“Clever, isn’t he? He’s onh a fledgeling, but bow sweetly he sings! 
But when he gets my feathers, he'll sing a different song. It’s easy for 
him, the little beast. . 

He liked particularly to hear Yakov speak about his former em- 
ployer, Titov, to hear what an awful dinnkard he was. l^istonirig to 
him relate these stories about Titov, he even laughed heartily, open- 
ing his mouth wide and exposing his teeth, snorting and clo«'ng liis 
eyes light with pleasure. It was pleasant to sec his enemy made to 
look ridiculous and pitiful, and pleasant to feel that his beir"« keen, 
vigilant eyes saw the weaknesses and deformities of men. 

“You aie observant! That's useful. It’s always useful to see which 
leg man is lame on. If it’s the leit. strike at the right, and if it's 
the right, strike at the left!” 

And Yakov ndaled in his clear voice the following: 

“Wlieri Titov gels one of these fits and goes on the booze, he 
ineeU Halli-ki. llm engineer, and for about ten days tliey indulge in 
trick drinking. What they do is this: They -end Christopher, the man- 
servant, into the gaiden at night to bury about twenty bottles of wine 
and vodka in diffeient spots so that even the neiks of liie hollies don't 
show. Next morning the two go into the garden with their walking 
sticks to ‘pi(‘k mu-)hroom'^.’ that is to say, they scour the ground w’ilh 
their sticks and when they find a bottle of vodka tliey cry out joyously: 
‘A White!’ They go into the arbour and empty the bottle. After that 
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they go to look for more ‘mushrooms.’ When they find a bottle of red 
wine they call it a ‘Red cap.’ If it’s a bottle of champagne they call 
it ‘Champignon.’ If it’s a botlle of cognac they call it a ‘Yellow cap/ 
and if it’s a bottle of liqueur they call it a ‘Browny.’ And so they go 
on, all day long, searching for bottles and drinking in the order in 
which they find them. Sometimes they will start the day with liqueur, 
drink one bottle and then go out for another. Tliey gel so drunk that 
Titov crawls on the grass on all fours like King Nebuchadnezzar and 
sings the aii from the opera ‘Demon’: 

I am he whom no one Loves. 

By all living beings accursed. . . 

And Balliski lies on the ground weeping billerl) because lie can- 
not uncaith a bottle with his teeth and moans and wails: 

“‘Where’s all my strength gone? Where’s all ni) strength gone?’ ” 

Bykov laughed, although the laughter increased the gnawing pain 
in his side, but Somov went on speaking in an obvious lone of regret: 

“It makes you laugh, of course; but slill. I'm sorry for such men. 
They possess enormous strength. They could move mountains, you 
know ! But they only work with two fingers. It's not true when they 
say that people are greedy. No. I don’t see any greyed in their work!” 

“You are young, and that's why you don't see mudi/' said Bykov, 
only in order to contradict, but to himself he though!: 

“I cairt understand the lad. W lum he talk> about lui-incs-? he reasons 
like a businessman. What lie says is true People are not greedy 
in thejr work. They’re lazv! But it all <-ounds so alisurd, so unusual. 
Fancy an employee legrelling that his employer is not doing his work 
well! He sa>s that people should work conscientiously. But if you 
want to make people work con^-'cicnlioush , with all their might, you’ve 
got to knock all these childish ideas out of your mini!!’' 

“■Your ideas are all mixed up, Yakov,” he said to his nephew wnth 
gloomy \cxalioii. ou are not logi<^al. You aie too flighty....” 

Somov stopped talking, low^cred hi<^ eyec, and tried to flatten his 
forelock hut only made it stand uj> all the more. 

Suddenly the inerehanis in the town became ahirmcd over some 
thing and for whole days they dashed about the street in their car- 
riages. looking very grave. Bykov, sittine a! the window, watched the‘-e 
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lestless movementb of men who were not accustomed to hurry them* 
selves, and he asked Kickiii: 

“Whal are they dashing about like that for?” 

He had noticed, loo, that the hunchback’s usually gloomy fate had 
"brightened and his chicken-like eyes had lost their painful bleariness. 
Tliis despised little creature had even begun to walk with a firmer step, 
and no longer waddled on iiis band) -legs as he used to do. Now, when 
he walked, it seemed as though he had springs inside him, in his hump. 
Blinking his eyes raj)ii(ll3, jiow spieading out his arms and now tug- 
ging at hib braces, he lelated something that was absoluIcK incom- 
prehensible, something about an unprecedented public scandal, in 
which the Cil\ Duma, tin* Aitisaii Administialion. lh<' jiiorchant^. the 
iKibility and even the clergy were involved. 

“I tell )ou, Yegor Ivanich, it's a huge joke,” he said. 

"'Wait a minute! * extlaiiried Bvko\. ‘‘Is the Governor in lowiT^” 

*'Of course.” 

"‘D the tsar 

“Quite.” 

""So v\liat\s lilt niatlci ?'* 

Kickin smiled an ^niih . qiiile unusual loi him, and ciujuireJ: 

“Yilial are }ou asking about?” 

•Tool!’' 

Yakov would no doubt have told him about whal was going on 
in towni in a moie intelligible manner, l>ut be had a^ked leave to go 
to MobCOAV. and had been hanging oul tlune foi o\cr a week. v\*ina 
the sielil-' of the ^aJn^d. Hut the town wa^ IxM'orring inoie and inor^ 
filled with an unusual e\eilemenl and miuniui, like that liediil duriim 
Ed'-ter week, or when llieie was a big Ine somewhere. 

“"What's going on?*’ he cleinanJed of Kickin angrily. 

“"^011 >L\ wluit It Ivanovich. Hie ])(Ople arc* deminl- 

me 

"“Wail a Tuuuilc’' Don't iatl]<* awav llki* lhat’ Whal iii'ojdc*'^ Hn* 

peasants? * 

“‘The peasants loo. . . 

“Whal . . . loo?” 

"‘They're demanding land.” 

"Fjom wlioni?” 

"‘W^ell, you sc^c. . . 
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And then the hunchback began to talk utter twaddle. Wriggling 
on his chair like a crab in boiling water, and smiling guiltily, he 
mumbled : 

‘‘Evciybody is demanding an account from e\erybody else....' 

He rubbed his hands. A light of intoxkatcd joN. which contradict- 
ed the alarming story he was tclHng, shone in his e>cs, and he ir- 
ritatingly stamped and scraped his crooked feel under the table. Then 
he blurted out: 

“Universal discontent has raised its voice. Minds ha\e sobered and 
everybody is agreed llial if is im])ossiI)l(‘ vo on living in this 

way. ...” 

“\^'hic]i \\d). you hunch-backed devil?” 

‘‘The way wc are living now! Everything is lieing talked about 
quite fearle^-sl), and some peojde talk as if they lia\e been asleej) u]> 
to now and everything in the ]>asl has been only a dream to them. 
Tfiis is God's Inifh! Jlelenninalion and perseveiatiee. . . .*’ 

The hiinoldjaek was sitting sidt‘wa\- toward* l>\kov v\iih his Lear<l- 
less, aged face turned toward* him. His faded jacket had slipjied up 
to his pointed hump, exposing his while shirt, inflaled like a bladder, 
and his braces. Hi* trousers wei<‘ bespattered willi jnud almost up to 
the kner's. 

“What a niiseralrle creature 1 am living with.” lliouglit Bykov. 

a hu”e joke. Yegor Ivankli!” continued Kickin. '"EveiybodyV 
in the and eiowdina tiround the Duma....’ 

“Go to the Devil!” 

Left alone, Bykov mused: 

’*A miserable worm like Ural, and yet he U])sels me! I’ll give him 
^oiiK moiu‘\ ind U-ll fiin. to elcar oni. \{ u iluii f\(' ^ot Ykikov. I 
don't necil him. . . 

Yakov arrived in the evening of a rainy day and came down to 
lea looking veiv solemn, U" if he Irari come ha< k fron communion iii 
church. There wa* a straiiUMl look in ids fare, his biiebnk stuck u}) 
more obstinately ih.iii ever, Ids brows were drawn over his eye.s as if 
he were" troubled by ‘•omelhiu«. and his \oi(‘t was low and hoarse. 
He (lid not sil down to table in his usual niodt^^l ua\. but pushed the 
chair u]> with his foot. This increased Bvkov’-< alarm and roused in 
him a ioreboding of evil. 

“Well, how’s things in Moscow?” 
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Clipping each word in an unpleasant way, his nephew began to 
talk thoughtfully, but in an unusually loud voice, as if he were taking 
an oath in court before giving evidence. He talked for a long time, 
ignoring his uncle's angry questions, and often pausing to recall 
something, or to think of an appropriate word. 

“He’s lying! Trying lo frighten me,” tliought Bykov, offended 
by Yakov’s failure to answer his questions, and angrily watching the 
hunchback impatiently wriggling in Ins chair and opejiing his frog’s 
mouth, evidently wanting lo jmt in a word here and there. 

“They’re hand in glove with each other, the devils. . . .” 

Yakov related s< melhing that was absolutely incredible. All classes, 
for some reason, ha 1 suddenly risen in anger, and weie demanding an 
amelioration of ihcir (‘onditions, each in confoiinit> with its inlcrcstsv, 
and everybody wanted to fight everybody else, as if rhe\ \v('re drunk. 

“Well, whafs going lo come of it?” enquired B)k(>v. susj)iciously 
and angrily. 

Somov thought for a moment, sighed audibly, and said: 

“Something bad will conic of it if we do not achieve a universal 
awakening of conscience and mutual aid. I am very sorry lo have to 
cause you any anxiety. Yegor Ivanich, but I cannot conceal from you 
that there may be a complete armed revolution.” 

“That’s a lie!” said Bykov, firmly and cmphaLically. “Where arc 
they going to get the anus from? It’s a lie! You aie taking advantage 
of the fad tliat I am sick and can't go into the ‘■troct. . . . You’re 
trying lo frighten me. I'o kill me wiilh flight.'’ 

Banging his fivi on liie table, ‘^o hard that the cup> and saucers 
jiimjied, he shouted lioarselv, while his eyes bulged: 

“Fm not an old woman! I don’t belie\e the world’s coming lo an 
end! You can’t frighten me! I'm not afraid of ari) tiling! Wliile I’m 
alive — the j)ropert}'s mine. . . 

He stopped speaking when hU lu'pliew. blushing deeply, turned 
round towards him wnlh his chair and, coughing hoarsely, said slowly 
and distinctly, as if he were hammering nails into a board: 

“In that ease let me talk to you quite frankly. You suspect me of 
coveting your propertv. Konstantin Dmitrievich, here, has told me 
about it. You arc wrons, and your ojiinion deeply offends me. I don’t 
want your wealth, I decline it. I am even ready to make a WTitten 
statement that I will not accept the legacy. T will write it this very 
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night and hand it to you. I came to live with you here only because 
you arc a sick and lonely man and you found it dull. I know that 
you are a better man than many others, because you are straightfor- 
ward and possess other good qualities. You could quite legally have 
ruined Becker, the high school teacher, and have reduced him to beg- 
gary, and also the Kasimirsky girls, but you did not do so. That is 
why I respect you, and it explains why I have lived in your house. 
But I can’t live with you any longer! Farewell T' 

Yakov's voice was (juite hoarse by now, and he finished speaking 
almost in a whisper, lie coughed, got up from hU chair and went to 
the door, saying as he went: 

“Of course, I am very grateful, but I am sori}. . . 

“Wait!” shouted Bykov, tightening the girdle of his dressing gown 
and, for some reason, raising the tassels to his shoulders. “Wait! 
Don’t be so hotheaded!” But Yakov was already gone. Bykov then 
got up, extended his arms, and holding the ends of his girdle as if 
they were reins, he shouted to Kickin: 

“Bring him hack!” 

The hundib'^^'k jumped up, spun round and vanished. 

"■What do you think of that, eh!” mumbled Bykov audibly, gazing 
nl ihe door in ainazemenl and listening to the whispering he heard on 
the staircase leading to the upper floor. What astonished him was not 
Yakov's refusal of the legacy, but the fact that he knew aljoiit Becker, 
that hillv fellow who had fallen into the clutches of a usurer, and about 
th(^ hcaiiHfiil Kasmiirsk\ .‘-islets v\ho had i»een almo-l mined by their 
dis‘‘ipated father. 

“‘I respect you,’ he ^aid! lie is oflendeJ! ^Vh^ he’s still a child!" 

When Somov came back into the roojii |j\ko\ biipjied di‘ fonetTl- 
edly and said: 

“You are a queer fellow! Why did you flare up like that, eh? 
(Ionic here and &it down! The legacy is yours, not onh because I want 
it to be yours but also because you have a legal tight to it.” 

Yakov, leaning on the back of a chair, said fiiinlv: 

“I don't want to talk about the legacy.*’ 

“You don’t? Do you really mean it?” 

“Yes, I mean it. Soon, perhaps all legacies v\ill be abolished.” 

“What’s that?” Bykov asked, swinging the tassels of his girdle. 
‘•Sit down!” 
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He felt as he had never felt before; as a hungry beggar must feel 
^hen he unexpectedly receives a savoury meal. 

“You must not be angry uilh a sick man!” lie continued. “Nobody 
can deprive you of the legacy. The law wouldn’t permit it.” 

Yakov sat down and said: 

“That law should be abolished, ll only causes a lot of unhappi- 
ness.*’ 

“All riglil, we’ll aliolish it,” said B}kov jestingly, looking closel> 
at his heir, ll seemed to liim tliat Yakov was unwell. His girlish face 
was drawn, his lips were livid, and he kept licking them. His eyes were 
hollow and looked gloomy and dull. 

“You have a Ic'mpeiature, haven't you?'* 

'"No.” answered Yakov, stioking his forelock. “Only I want you 
tf> be serious. There is a big inoveeieiU of the people against llie ricli. 
and some are demanding that all iheir v\eallh be taken away. . . 

’"Don’t iu* afiaicl,” said IJvkov (Onhdently. “Don't be afraid. N<»- 
body will lake it aw 33 1” 

"T'm not afiaid. f Jinself am in iavoui oi il.«. . 

Byakov, with a rattling sound in his lliroat, drew much air into 
his lungs as he posci}»lv roiild and audibly exlialin*^ it toyelher with 
the pain begun to talk slowly and di^'limth. like' (li<‘ juiesi F\of|(n 
preaching a sermon: 

“A man wdthoul pro})erty is a bare bone: propeil\ i^ liis (Icvh. 
Do you understand? Flesh!*' 

He brought the palm of his hand down ^niarllv upon the Icathei 
arm of his ainichair and lepeatcd: 

“Flesh! And a man Hm's in order to build uj) his flesh, to the ut- 
ter fulfillment of all his de'^ire^-. The world exists for the fulfillment 
of desires, and thal is the object of all human endea\our. He who 
wants little is worth little. . . 

“Yes, and now' everybodv wants everylhing," Yakov intt^rrupled 
wdth a smile. 

“What’^ that? What do they w^anl? Don’t belie\r what they ?a\, 
believe what they do. It\ not enough to want things, you must make 
them. When there will be plenty of everything tlicre will be enough 
for everybody, and everybodv will be contented.” 

And then Bykov went on to sav in (he mildest tone lie could 
command: 
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not a fool. I understand. You want everybody to Jive like 
Christ, simply and purely. It’s true that Christ wanted to have every- 
thing shared out equally, but he lived in a poor world, whereas we 
are living in a rich one. In Christ’s time there were not so many peo- 
ple, and their wants were little, but still there was not enough for 
all. But now we ha\e become greedier. Tbcre\s so many of us now, 
and cverybod) Avanls everything. That being tlie rase: Work, save 
and accumulate. . . 

Bykov himself wa^ vibtonished at the thoughts he ullered. They had 
arisen suddenly and inde})( tidentl) of himself. They had come like 
strangers, but iml cresting strangers. This dlsconreiTed him. But one 
of the thoughts seemed to him to l>e wise and true, one that easily 
solved the sinful confusion of life. And lisUaiing to jiiin''olf speak he 
went Oil to say: 

“First of all, then, we must work and and then sfiare out 

equally. e\en with cripples who are unlit for anything. They must have 
a share loo. so that there -.liall he no poverty, and no squalour, and 
not even a shadow of sin. Yes, that’s how it should he. Everybody 
should have enough to eal. everybody should live to the best of his 
ability, and nobody slioulcl be covetous, or design evil against others. 
Every man should be holy in himself. Yes! ThatV riL>hl! Everv man 
should he a saint.” 

Bykov went on talking ami became more and more amazed as he 
felt that his train of thought was developing without end, and that he 
«n easily found the words he needed. It even began to seem to him 
that the tight skein of these ideas had long, always, lain rolled up 
a!: tht' l)oUoni of his seul, anti that lodav il had begun to uiiAvincl, re- 
leasincf an endless thrf'ad of i?nnjense strength. This unwinding of the 
skein made l^ykov gasp lor Jmealli. a-^ if he were jiding swiftly over a 
smooth road in the winter. He expressed these new-found words vvith 
extraordinarv ('ase, as if he had alwavs thought them. It was pleasant 
to feel oneself so unusually (le\er. and to see the himchhack listening 
and smiling with an intoxicated smile, and Yakov bending over the 
rbair looking at l:tim so fondh with the eves of a girl. And all this 
was so touching, the consriousness that he could feel the forces which 
bound men together was so thrillin'^;, that tears welled up in Bykov’s 
eyes, and overcome by w^eakne^?, he leaned against the bark of his 
armchair and mumbled, wearily closing his eyes: 
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“Who finds an)* pleasure in doing evil to men? But the need, the 
inescapable need to work is great, oh, so great! And we must hurry — 
for death awaits us all. . . 

Kickin jumped up from his chair and said in a tone of anxiety: 

“You’re tired, Yegor Ivanich. Go and lie down. Yasha — let’s take 
him to bed!” 

Supporting Bykov by the arms, they led him to his bed, tenderly 
laid him into it and noiselessly departed, the hunchback hobbling in 
front and Yakov following him with bent head, stroking his forelock. 

Wrapped in the warm cloud of care bestowed upon him by Kickin 
and Yakov. Bykov, for several days, lived in the unusual state of 
solemn exaltation that one feels on a birthday. He lost a great deal of 
strength during those days and it was found necessary to hire a nurse 
to look after him, a tall, silent woman, as thin as a pole, wnlh a pock- 
marked face and colourless eyes. Kesignedly feeling his strength ooz- 
ing out, Bykov saw through the haze of his exalted mood that Kickin’? 
sallow face was careworn and that his eyes were restless with anxiety; 
that Yakov too had become more i el icon t. and that his face w^as pale 
and gloomy. He disappeared several limes a day, and when he came 
back he talked of events reluctantly, and with great reserve. 

“They are sorry for me,"’ thought B\kov. “Thc> are l)olh sorry for 
me. They don"l want to dblu. ' e. Evidently my end is drawing near/" 

But the thought of death ,hlened him now still less than it had 
done before. His lesenlmcnt at the thought that he was dying had less- 
ened. had hwome less, bitter, although he could not h^dp thinking 
to himself: “If only I could live with Yakov a little longer. And Kickin 
is a good fellow too. They understand me now. I ojicned my soul to 
them, and they understood inc.” 

And laughing to himself lie ihonghl about hi.s heir: 

“1 proved to bim how wealth should be regarded, and now the 
lad is up-el because he had said: ^hare it out among the poor! What 
do you think of people, eh?” 

“What’s going on in town?” he asked the nurse, wishing to verify 
Kickin’s confused and his nephew’s laconic infoimalion. 

“They’re still in rebellion,"" answered the worn in in a tone 
of indifference, a*^ if rebellion was an everyday affair among 
the people of this city, like getting drunk, and buying and selling 
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goods. Every now and again she yawned, covering her mouth with the 
palm of her hand; and then she rapidly crossed herself. Sleep was 
congealed in her colourless eyes, and her noiseless footsteps were as 
lithe as a cat's. 

The shooting began in the city between Saturday and Sunday, at 
the dawn of a dull rainy day. The first shots were fired somewhere far 
away and sounded subdued in the rain-saturated air. 

Bykov listened to the firing for several minutes. It &ounded as if a 
crow were pecking at the wet sheet iron of a roof. He woke the nurse 
and asked her: 

‘"What’s that tapping V” 

The nurse raised her head like a snake, looked through the grey 
squares of the windowpanes. listened for a moment and said: 

“I don't know. Shall I give >ou your medicine?” 

"‘Shut up!” 

The tapping became more persistent and drew nearei. Soon it 
sounded like the el/ieking of the heads of an abacus in the hands of 
a skilful clerk. 

“It sounds like rifle fire,” said Bykov glooniil). Old soldier that 
he was he was certain that it was rifle fire. “Go up and A\ake the 
others/’ he feaid to the nurse. 

The nurse went off, tucking loose strands of haii under Ikt ker- 
chief and swaying in the twilight, as if she were being huffetted by 
the wind. Bykov sat doun on his bed, straining his ears, and stroking 
his hair and beard with trembling hands. 

“They’re shooting, the son'^-of-bitehes! I wonder who is shooting, 
and whom they’re shooting at?” 

The nurse came running down the stairs in great alarm and almost 
before she reached the door she shrieked in her silly squeaky voice: 

“They’re shooting! At your roof!” 

“Fool!” said B>k<)v sternlv. “They’re firing blank cartridges.” 

“Oh, no, they’re not!” 

“Shut up! Thai’s manoeuvres. I'hcy’re not allowed to lire hall car- 
tridges in town.” 

“Oh, no, good master, you’re wrong!” 

The woman ran to the window and opened it. Rattling sounds 
burst into the room. Bykov recognized the sounds as that of rifle and 
revolver fire. Suddenly a bomb exploded. The tinkle of broken glass 
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was heaul and sinister Hashes were reflected in the window^s of the 
house opposite. The woman sank to the floor, crossed herself and 
moaned : 

‘•Lord, Lord!” 

Kickin entered the loorn, waddling on liploe, WTaring an o\ei- 
coal and a peaked cap. His face, lit u]> !>> the lamp, looked like a 
lifeless bronze mask. 

“What's happening?" shonled Bykov. “Where's Yakov?” 

“lie's gone.'’ 

••When did he go? Whore did he go?” 

The hunchback look oh liis ( jp spiead out his eiooked arras guilt- 
il) and ^aid: 

“I said to him. ^ egor l\anieh. ] "-aid to Irini: ke.ej) out of it. 
keep out! Allhongii it's rjuile tnu' that they dccei\cd U'^. . 

“Whio?'* 

“The aullioritics. The goveiinnenl. And ^asha '^^aid: no. I must 
go! Our comrades. ... I)i-gii.s'nm. lu‘ said. Ih^'s willi b.ojionoN's found* 
rymen. ..." 

Bykov felt as if hc‘ had been lashed with a whij). Slipping his feel 
from the bed to the floor he shouted hoarsely: 

“My gown! Take me to the window! Hey, woman!’’ 

The nur,se looked out of the window ami said with a shrug of hei 
shoulders : 

“You can do as you like! A fire's started. I'm going liorae!" 

Bui she did not go. She did not even gel up from the Door, but 
remained on her knees at the window. 

Kickin helped Bykov to dress, mumbling the while: 

“I hope iiolhing conies fl>ing ihrougli ihe window...." 

“Shut up!” said Bykov sternly. “You are in Avilh them, T know\" 

The firing wa*' close now. The\ could cacu hear a lone drawn 
f»ul rr> : 

“A-a-h!” 

Then eaine the sound of Lars being knocked off gales, of gales 
swinging open, of a tree being felled with a couple of axes, and a 
squeaky woman’s voice was beard shouting in alarm: 

“Run by lire back gardens!” 

Bykov shuffled up to the window and saw a black horse galloping 
down the street with a figure crouching in the saddle, which made 
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the horbc look like a camel. Judging by the uneven palter of its hoofs 
ihe horse was evidcnlly lame. Thiee dark figures crept past in single 
file, hugging the fences and the walls of the houses. The last one was 
dragging a long pole, the free end ol which was scraping the flagstones 
of the sidewalk and slipping over the curb. 

“Thieves!” Bykov decided, feeling an unilnoiLs sil^'nce and hollow- 
ness glowing inside him which echoed all the soiinds he heard, and 
m which his thoughts weie submerged and oxliivniislied. A bullet flew 
past, rustling the dry leaves on the trees. 

“Ricochet/’ cominciiled Bvkov, and then he heaid Kiekin’s timid 
voice saying: 

“You had belter get a\\a> from the windovN.” 

B}kov dni^ the hiinebl)aek in the shoulder and lirl : 

‘"So it‘s a rc'bellion?” 

“An upri'-inu of the woikei^. Yejioi iNaiiidi.” 

“Is Yakov. Yashka, in this?” 

he’s with Kononov's men.” 

'"Go!” ^aid B)kov. pointing ibrougli the window into the siiecl. 
"*Go end call him! Teil him lo come home at once! The ias( aP Whv 
did \ou keep quiet about it all this time?” 

Kickiii mumbled <>iiiilil\ : 

“'t a^-Iia told \ou. Didn't be sa\ lli»Te > nnld l)e ati aniu'd ie\olu- 
tion?*’ 

“Go! II Ya^lia geN kil](‘d T’K make voin lil(‘ a nii^en !*' 

B\lov’s cbin was tioiiibb’ng ^o baid that it looked a> though his 
beaid would bill off. Diawn iq) if ‘'(aiiding at attention, taM and 
mes, lie stood in the gie\ })atc !i < I li^lit fioni the window, with hiil 2 - 
in^: c\e« chatleTiioi teeth and liembling le<r^ while hi^ cown hung 
down in folds, as if it were* floA\ing ^’cnn his uauMl dionhleu^. 

Kiekin vanished. 

""rm going horii(\” l]u‘ nui^f’ lid acaii) 

Keejong Ills eNi's umhI on thi* stie^t. \ ri{n\ bloit^nl ou» 

by a mist. lBbo\ sin^ bfa\iiy into hi^ aMiuluiii. "Mie fi/n'’ 1 1 sub- 
‘-ide.l to some c\Unl. the sounds f>r ave^ ’c\ei(' novv r.iier, something 
feP ju'aAih a‘Miii t a feni’e or » rr*'p ami tin "oiiu j of crashing lim- 
l>'n was heard. l)\ko\ (C/nldn’t nn<lf”sinu1 \ I.’ the »^b»<Tfiap}i wnres 
\\eie so taut and vibrating And then. >ijtli nnji on d ^wiflu' inuf- 
Ih’d sounds weie lieaid in tbi '■"heet th' ol iret the (la^^h 
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of shattered wood and a familiar voice, high-pitched but hoarse, 
shouted ; 

“Take the gates down! There are barrels in the yard! Roll them 

ouir’ 

“Those are the barrels in ray yard,” guessed Bykov. 

Voices floated up from the street shouting: 

“Fasten the wire to the lampj>ost! Pull it across the street. . . . Cut 
the pole down. . , . My leg! Mind my leg, you devil!” 

“That’s Yashka's voice!” said Bykov aloud. “Yes, that’s he!” 

He didn’t want to think of what Yakov was doing, but for all that, 
he leaned against the window sill and mumbled: 

“He’s protecting the house. He’s not letting them in.” 

The nurse was scurrying from one corner of the room to another 
and wailing: 

“Lord! Oh, Lord! . . . Robbers are breaking in!” 

“Sit down!’’ shouted lj)kov. “Sit down, or I’ll pul this stick across 
your back! Be quiet!” 

And taking up the broomstick with which he tapped at the ceiling 
when calling Kickin, he brandished it at the nurse. His chin was still 
Irenibling, his moustache got into his mouth. He plin ked at his mou^- 
laclie and beard, and his cliin would not remain still. The silence* 
within him became more and more sinister, and deeper became the 
hollowness wliidi f'choed the noise of thc' street, the shouts, the crash 
of shattered Uimber and the sounds of distant firing. 

“Put it up on its end!” commanded a bass voice at the gate. 

Day wa<? already bicaking and the figures of people could now 
be discerned fairly" distinctly" in the mist. There were no more than a 
hundred of them, crowding \o the left of r>ykov's house and filling the 
street in which they were building a bairicade of telegraph i)oles. 
dragging them by tbc w irc> Iik<‘ flic arUdinae of a shcalfi.'-b. They 
hauled bales of bay from the neighbouring yards; they dragged out 
a cart, and with shouts of mutual encouragement were pulling dow"ri 
a fence. The windows of the silent houses w'atched this fuss and bustle 
with a blind and glassy stare, and now and again the shadows of 
peo]>le appeared at llie windows, only to vanish again. 

In the distance a bucle shrillv sounded the “fall iii!” 

“Look out!’’ shouted the bas.= voice. Then came a crashing and 
scraf)ing. and ‘something collap'-ed ujmn the flags of the sidervalk. 
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*They’re wrecking the place/* said Bykov aloud, turning to the 
nurse, as if asking for her advice. ""Do you hear? They’re smashing 
everything up!” 

Trembling with cold, he pulled his gown over his chest, poked 
his head still further out of the window, and saw Yakov running to 
the gales with a long crowbar on his shoulder. He was followed by 
about a dozen other men aimed with rifles and axes, and one with a 
shaft from a carl. They flung themselves at the gate like one man. 
Yakov sprang into the yard like a cal and shouted; 

“Take the gates down! Take the barrels!*’ 

It ail inij)robable as a dream. Bykov looked, but could 
not believe his eyes. It was the hysterical screech of ihe nurse that 
brought him to his senses: 

“Robbers! Robbers!” 

The gales swung open and llie men rushed into the yard. 

“Stop!” shouted Bjkov, mustering all his remaining strength for 
the efforl. “Stop, }ou devils! Yashka — chase them out!” 

He saw Yakov raise his face, as round as a pancake, up to him 
and heard him shout: 

“They deceived us, uncle! They are killing the people!” 

And then he heard the plaintive voice of the liunchbaek: 

"‘Yegor Ivanich — stand back from the window!” 

The left leaf of the gate rose up, swayed and fell willi a ('ia>h into 
the courtyard. The men rushed at it and dragged it into I lie street, 
while others began lo iCiir down the second leaf and roll out the barrels- 
Among them was tire little liuiKlibafk. 

Bykov, ^v\ earing like a trooper, picked up a llowei })ot with a 
cactus plant and hurled it into the vard at the men, but it flew wide. 
Bykov saw tliis and yelled at the nurse: 

“Give me the flower pol'=, tlie chairs, everything!' 

His voice sounded frightful. The woman, bent double, silently 
nish^^'d about the roonr. canviim flower pol- from the window sills 
and dragging cliair- lo the window by the arms and ]cg«, while Bykov, 
swaying, mustering all bis remaining slrtriglb and groaning with pain, 
hurled at the men ev< ruhing he <oubi lifu gai-ping and swearing <<rv- 
agelv all the time. 

“Yashka! ril kill you! Koska! You bloody rrippic!” 

A shot wa-^ fired, the tinkle of glas-. was licard, plaster dribbled 
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from the ceiling, and the nurse, uttering a shriek, sat down on the 
floor and supported herself with her arms. Bvkov turned round to he) 
and yelled: 

“None of that! You’re not killed! Bring some more things up, 
you bitch!” 

Several simultaiieoii‘* shots were heard in the street, quite close, 
and somebody at the aates cried out in a shrill \oice: 

“We’re out-flanked!” 

B>kov saw h^’s nephew drop and crawl across the yard, dragging 
one leg, wdiile a bearded fellow dropped the shaft he was carrying 
and fell on his back on the ground, knocking his head so hard iIiliI 
his caj> fell oil. A I that moment grev-<‘lad soldiers apj)eared at the 
gate out of the mist, bending low, carr\ing their rifles at the ready 
^vith their hayonels thrust forward. 

“Surrender! Lie down!” they shouted. 

Shots were fired at the fugiti\es. 

Bykov laughed like mad. Extending his arm and pointing down 
into the street he ycl]»*(l ho'irscly. slaoi])ing his te*el : 

“Stab that one! The one that is crawling, wearing a hat! Slab 
lu'm! And there’s the ]iiinchl)d<*L hiding behind tijc bai^cl. the him< h- 
back!” 

Tile nurc-e op'-ned anothci windoi md .li-o bei>an lo ^Juiek- 

“Stab them! . . . Slab them! Cliase them away. . . 
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THE BARON, aged 33 
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* The ending “ ka” attached to Russian fir'll names is derogatory, and has 
been retained in this translation to indicate the emotional tone conveyed by the 
Russian, Since the -ka form is so close to the original name, there seems little 
likelihood of its use leading to confusion. — Trans. 



Act I 


(A cellar resembling a cave. The heavy vaulted ceiling is smoke- 
blackened and in places the plaster has fallen off. Light descends 
from a square window upstage right. A thin partition turns the 
right corner of the stage into a room for P E p p E L, near the door 
of which stands B u B N o v’s bunk. A large Russian stove oc- 
cupies the upper left corner. A door in the stone wall to the left 
leads to the kitchen, where live K V A S H N Y a, the baron, 
and NASTYA, A wide bed enclosed by dirty cotton hangings 
stands at the wall between the stove and this door. Bunks 
are built against all the walls. Downstage left stands a cross 
section of log to which are attached a vise and an anvil. Behind 
the anvil, on a similar, but lower log, sits k L e s ii c H. trying 
keys in an old lock. The floor about him is cluttered with rings 
of miscellaneous keys, a battered tin samovar, a hammer and 
files, etc. The centre of the lodging is occupied by a large table, 
two benches and a stool, all of them dirty and unpainted. 
K V A S H N Y A is busy at the samovar standing on the table, the 
BARON is chewing a piece of black bread, and N A s T Y a is 
sitting with her elbows on the table, poring over a battered 
novel. ANNA can be heard coughing behind the curtains of 
the bed. BUBNOV is sitting on his bunk with a hat block 
between his knees, figuring out how to cut a cap out of strips 
of cloth ripped from an old pair of pants. Near him lie bits of 
rags and oilcloth and pieces of cardboard for making the ^'isors 
of caps. SATIN, who has just awakened, is lying on his bunk 
and snarling. The ACTOR is coughing and moving about on 
top of the stove,^ out of sight of the audience. 

It is a morning in early spring.) ' 


* A Russian stove is so rooslrucled that the space above the oven is large 
enough to serve as a hvd.—T rnns. 
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BARON: What next? 

kvashnya: Oh no you don’t, my darling, bays 1. Keep your dis- 
tance, says 1. Fve already had my try at that sort of thing, and you 
couldn’t drag me to the altar again for a hundred baked crawfish, 
says I. 

BUBNOV {to StUirt) : What’re you grunting about? 

(satin snarls ogam.) 

kvashnya: Me, a free woman, as is her own boss, to go and have 
herself writ into somebody else’s passport, says I, that I should be- 
come the slave of some man — not on your life! Oli no! Not if he 
was the King of America himself! 

kleshch: That's a lie! 

kvashnya: What’s that? 

KLESHCll: That’s a lie. You’ll marry Abramka! ... 

BARON: {grabbing Nastya" s book and reading the title): “Fatal 
Love. , . {Laughs.) 

NASTYA: {reaching for the booh): Here, give it back! ... Come 
on! . . . No fooling! 

{The BARON teases her by waving the hook in the air.) 

KVASiiN> A {to Kleshch) : You’re a red-headed old goat, that’s^ 
what you are! A lie! How dare you insult me like that! 

BARON {striking Nastya over the head with the book) : You’re a 
fool, Nastka! . . . 

NASTYA {snatching the book away) : Give it to me! . . . 

KLESHCH: What a fine lady!... But you’ll marry Abram all 
right! .. . That’s all you’re waiting for! ... 

KVASHNYA: Oh yes, of course! What else? . . . The way you’ve rode 
\our wife to death. . . . 

KLESHCH: Shut up, )ou bitch! Thai’s none of your busincb-^! ... 

kvashnya: 0-ho! Don’t like to hear the truth! 

BARON: There they go! Naslka, where are you? 

NASTYA {without raising her head) : Oh, get out! 

ANNA {peering out from behind the curtains): The day’s begun! 
For God’s sake . . . don’t shout. . . . Don’t quarrel! 

kleshch: Whining again! 
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ANNA: Every blessed day! . .. You might let a person at least die 
in peace! 

BUBNOV: Can’t scare death off with a little noise. . . . 

KVASHNYA (gomg Over to Anna) : How’d you ever live with that 
fiend, my poor dearie? 

anna: Leave me alone. ... Go away. . . . 

KVASHNYA : H’m-m. A martyr for you ! . . . Any easier in your chest 
today? 

BARON: Kvashnya! Time to go to market! . . . 

KVASHNYA: Right away! (to Anna) Wouldn’t you like some nice 
hot dumplings? 

anna: No thanks. . . . Why should I bother to eat? 
kvashnya: You just try them. Good and hot — loosen up your 
cough, ril leave them here in this bowl io’s you can help yourself 
when you feel like it. Come on, me lord! (to Kleshch) Br-r-r! You 
evil spirit, you! 

(Goes into the kitchen.) 
anna (cou^hin ^) : Heavens! . . . 

BARON (slyly giving Nastya^ s head a push ) : Drop it . . . you little 
fool! 

NASTYA {muttering ) : Get out! . . . Fm not interfering with you any. 

(baron ivhistles a tune as he goes out on the heels of kvashnya.) 

SATIN (raising himself on his bed): Who beat me up last night? 
BUBNOV: What difference does it make to you? . . . 
satin: None, I suppose. . . , But what did they beat me up for? 
BUBNOV: Were you in a card game? 
satin: Yes 

BUBNOV: So that’s why they beat you up. . . . 
satin : The scoundrels ! . . . 

ACTOR (poking his head over the edge of the stove ) : They’ll beat 
you to death one of these days. . . . 

SATIN: You’re an ass. 

ACTOR: Why? 

SATIN: You can’t kill a person twice, 

ACTOR (a//er a pause ) : Why not? I don’t sec . . . why not. 
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KLESUCH (to Actor ) : Get down off that stove and straighten up 
in here. . . . Afraid of spoiling your hands? 

actor: That’s none of your business. .. . 

KLESHCH: Wait ’till Vassilisa comes in. She’ll show you whose 
business it is! . . . 

ACTOR: To hell with Vassilisa! It’s the Baron’s turn to clean up 
today. . . . Baron ! 

BARON [entering from kitchen ) : I haven’t time to clean up. . . . Fm 
going to market with Kvashnya. 

ACTOR: That’s none of my business. ... You can go to jail for all 
I care, but it's your turn to sweep the floor. . . . I’m not doing anybody 
else’s job for him 

baron: The hell with you! Nastka will sweep the floor. . . . Hey 
there, fatal love! Wake up! (Grabs the book away from her,) 

NASTYA (getting up): What do you want? Give it back! Funny, 
aren’t you? And you call yourself a gentleman! . . . 

BARON (handing back the book ) : Sweep the floor for me, Nastya. 
That’s a good girl 

NASTYA (going into the kitchen ) : Oh, Mirc! . . . Just the thing! 

KVASHNYA (at the kitchen door^ to the Baron ) : Come on! They’ll 
manage here without your help. . . . Hey, there. Actor ! It’s you they're 
asking, so be so kind ... it won’t break your back! 

ACTOR : Humph ! . . . Always me. ... I don’t sec why. . . . 

BARON (entering from the kitchen with a wooden yoke on his shoul- 
ders from which are suspended two baskets containing crocks covered 
ivith cloths ) : Heavier than usual today 

SATIN: Was it worth getting yourself born a Baron? 

KVASHNYA (to the Actor ) : You get after that sweeping, now! 

iShe exits through the passage, letting the baron go out first,) 

ACTOR (climbing down off the stove) : It’s harmful for me to in- 
hale dust. (Proudly.) My organism is poisoned with alcohol. . . . {He 
becomes meditative^ sinking down on one of the beds.) 

SATIN : Organism. . . . Organon. . . . 

ANNA: Andrei Mitrich. ... 

KLESHCH: Now what do you want? 

anna: Kvashnya left me some dumplings.... Take them and eat 
them. 
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KLESHCH {going over to her): What about you? Don’t you want 
them? 

ANNA: No. . . . Why should I eat? But you’re a workingman. . , . 
You need them. . . . 

KLESHCH: Are you afraid? Don’t be afraid. . . . You can’t tell . . . 
maybe. . . . 

ANNA: Go ahead and cat them. I’m feeling bad ... I guess it’ll be 
soon now. . . . 

KLESHCH {going out) I Don’t worry. . . . You may still get bet- 
ter. ... It sometimes happens. (Goe<; into the kitchen.) 

ACTOR (loudly^ as though he had suddenly awakened ) : Yesterday 
the doctor in the clinic said to me: your organism, he said, is com- 
pletely poisoned with alcohol. . . . 

SVTIN {smiling): Organon 

ACTOR {insisting ) : Not organon. Or-gan-ism. . . . 

S\TIN: Sicambre! 

ACTOR {waving his hand at him): Idiocy! But Fm talking seri- 
ous.. . yes I am! If your organism is poisoned . . . then it must be 
harmful to sweep the floor ... to breathe that clu-t. 

SATIN: Macrobiotics! . . . Hah! 

BUBNOV: What’s that you’re garbling? 

SATIN: Words. . . . Then there’s that — trans-scen-dep-tal 

BUBNOV: What does that mean? 

SATIN: Don’t know. . . . Forgot. . . . 

BUBNOV: Then what do you say it for? 

SATIN: Just for fun.... I’m sick of all the words people use, 
brother. . . . I’m sick of all our words! I’ve beard them all a thousand 
times ! . . . 

ACTOR : In Hamlet they .sav, “W^ords, word^-, voids!” \ v underfill 
play! ... I acted the part of the gravedigger. . . . 

KLESHCH {entering from the kitchen) : When are you going to 
start acting the part of the floor sweeper? 

actor: Mind your own business! . .. {striking his breast) Ophelia! 
“Nymph, in thy orisons be all my sins remembered!...” {At some 
distance stage is heard a confusion of voices^ crie^, police whistles. 
Kleshch sits down to work, making a rasping noise with his file.) 

SATIN : I love queer, incomprehensible words. . . . When I was a 
boy, w^orking in a telegraph office, I did a lot of reading. 
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BUBNOV: Were you a telegraph operator, too? 

SATIN : Yes. . . . There are some fine books . . . and a great many 
curious* words. ... I was a well-educated person . . . did you know 
that? 

BUBNOV; Heard it a hundred times. What if you were?. .. A lot 

of difference it makes now. Take me, for instance. I was a furrier 

once. Had my own shop. My hands used to be all yellow from dying 
the fur — hands and arms, right up to the elbow. I was thinking they’d 
stay like that to the day of my death. I thought Fd die with those 
yellow arms . . . and now look at them. . . . Just plain dirty. . . . 
Humph. 

SATIN: Well, what of it? 

BUBNOV ; Nothing. That’s all. 

SATIN: Just what was the point of your speech? 

BUBNOV: Nothing special. Just an idea. ... It turns out that how- 
ever you paint the outside, it all rubs off. ... It all rubs off. Humph! 

SATIN: Oh, how my bones ache! 

ACTOR (sits hugging his knees ) : Education is nothing; it’s talent 
that counts. I once knew an actor who could only read out his role 
by syllables, but when he acted, the theatre rocked and roared with 
the rapture of his audience. 

SATIN: Bubnov, lend me five kopecks! 

BUBNOV: I’ve only got two. . . . 

ACTOR: Fm telling you it's talent you need to be an actor. And 
talent mean& believing in yourself, in your ability. . . . 

SATIN: Give me five kopecks and Fll believe you’re a genius, a 
hero, a crocodile, a police officer. . . . Kleshch, give me five kopecks! 

KLKSHCH: Go to the devil! Too many like you around. 

SATIN: What are you swearing about? Don’t I know you haven’t 
got a kopeck to your name? 

anna: Andrei Mitrich I can't breathe ... so stuffy. . . . 

KLESHCH : What can I do about it? 

BUBNOV: Open the door into the passage. . . . 

KLESHCH; Oh yes, of course. You up there on your bed and me 
on the floor. . . . Change places with me and you can open the door. . . . 
I’ve got a cold as it is. 

BUBNOV (calmly ) : It’s not me that wants the door open. . . . It’s 
your wife that’s* asking. . . , 
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KLESHCH {sullenly) : There are plenty of things a person can ask 
for. . . . 

SATIN: The way my head’s humming! . Why do people have 
to go and lam each other over the bean? 

BUBNOV; Not only over the bean, but over the whole remaining 
territory of the body. {Getting up.) Going out to buy some thread. . .. 
Wonder what’s keeping our landlord and his wife so long today? . . . 
Maybe they’ve kicked the bucket. {Goes out.) 

(anna coughs. SATIN lies motionless with his hands under 

his head.) 

ACTOR {glancing miserably about him, goes over to Anna ) : Feel- 
ing bad? 

anna: Its so stuffy. 

ACTOR: I’ll take you out into the passage if you want. Come on, 
get up. {He helps her rise^ throws some rags about her shoulders and 
leads her out.) Come. come. . . . Steady! I’m sick myself . . . poisoned 
with alcohol. , . . 

KOSTYLYOV {in the doom ay): Out for a walk? How pretty the 
two, the lamb and the ewe. . . . 

ACTOR: Gel out of the way. . . . Can’t you see we’re sick? . . . 

KOSTYLYOV: Go right ahead! By all means..., (Humming a 
church tune through his nose, he glances suspiciously about the lodging, 
turning his head to the left as though listening for something in Pep- 
pers room. Kleshch viciously jangles the keys and rasps with his file, 
watching the movements of the landlord from under his brows.) 
Scratching away? 

kleshch: What’s that? 

KOSTYLYOV; I say, scratching away? (Pause.) H’m-m. . . . Now 
then, what was it I wanted to ask? (Speaking quickly and in a lotv 
voice.) Has my wife been here? 

KLESHCH: Didn’t see her 

KOSTYLYOV (stealing toward the door to PeppeVs room): You’re 
taking up a lot of space for two rubles a month, aren’t you? A bed, 
and a place to sit on besides. H'm-m. Worth at least five rubles, honest 
to goodness. Have to throw on another half ruble. . , . 

KLESHCH: Throw on a noose and choke me to death. ... On your 
last legs, and still figuring out how to grab another half ruble! . . . 
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KOSTYLYOV: Why should I choke you? Who’d profit by that? Go 
on living for your pleasure, and the Lord help you. But Fll throw 
on that extra half ruble just the same . . . buy some oil for my icon 
lamp and let it burn before the holy image, a sacrifice in retribution 
for my sins, and for yours too. You never think of your sins, do you 
now? Oh, it’s a wicked person you are, Andryushka! You wife has 

dried up from your meanness Nobody likes you, nobody respects 

you. . . . Scraping away at that iron of yours, getting on everybody’s 
nerves. . . . 

KLESHCH (shouting ) : Did you come here just to poison my life? 
(sJatin roars.) 

KOSTYLYOV (with a start) : Good gracious, my good man. , . . 

ACTOR (entering ) : I fixed her up out there in the passage, wrapped 
her up. . . . 

KOSTYLYOV: You havc a kind heart, brother. That’s a good 
thing. . . . It’ll all be counted to your credit. . , . 

ACTOR: When? 

KOSTYLYOV : In the next world, brother. . . . There everything, 
every little deed, is* counted. . . . 

ACTOR: Maybe you’ll reward me for my kindness right here and 
now. 

KOSTYLYOV: How could I do that? 

ACTOR: By crossing out half my debt. . . . 

KOSTYLYOV: Hec-hee! You will have your fun, your little jokes! . . . 
As though a kind heart could be rewarded with money! Goodness is 
the highest of all blessings. But a debt’s a debt, which means it must 
be paid. ... As to the kindness you show an old man like me, you 
shouldn’t think of getting rewarded for it! 

ACTOR: A rapscallion, that’s what you are. old man! .. . 

(Goes out into the kitchen, klesiich gets up and goes out into 
the passage.) 

KOSTYLYOV (to Satin) : The scraper here ... he ran away. Hee-heef 
He doesn’t like me... .. 

SATIN: Who but the devil could like you? 

KOSTYLYOV (playfully) : Now why should you say such things 
to me! Me, as loves you all so! . . . Don’t I know that you’re all my 
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brothers, my poor, unfortunate, fallen brothers? . . . [Suddenly and 
quickly,) Ah . . . Vaska — is he home? 

SATIH: Take a look. . . . 

KOSTYLYOV (gomg over and knocking at the door ) : Vassili! 

(The ACTOR appears in the kitchen door chewing something,) 

PEPPEL: Who’s there? 

KOSTYLYOV: It’s me . . . me, Vassili. 

PEPPEL: What do you want? 

KOSTYLYOV [moving away): Open the door.... 

SATIN [without looking at Kostylyov ) : He’ll open the door, and 
there she is. . . . 

[The ACTOR gives a snort,) 

KOSTYLYOV [uneasily, in a lowered voice): What? Who’s there? 
What did you say? 

SATIN: You addressing me? 

KOSTYLYOV: What was it you said? 

SATIN: Nothing special. . . . Talking to myself. . . . 

KOSTYLYOV: Watch )our step, brother! A joke’s a joke, but in 
the right place! [Knocks sharply at the door,) Vassili! 

PEPPEL [opening the door) : Well? What do you have to come 
bothering me for? 

KOSTYLYOV [peeking into the room ) : I . . . you see . . . you. . . . 

PEPPEL: Did you bring the money? 

KOSTYLYOV: I have some business with you. . . . 

PEPPEL: Did you bring the money? 

KOSTYl.Yov: \^'hat money? Wait a minute. , . . 

PEPPEL: The seven rubles for the watch. Where is it? 

KOSTYLYOV: What watch, Vassili? . . . My goodness, you. . . . 

PEPPEL: Look out! People saw me sell you that watch yesterday 
for ten rubles — three rubles down, seven to come. Let’s have it. Why 
do you stand there blinking }our eyes at me? Hanging around 
disturbing everybody instead of going about your business. 

KOSTYLYOV; Sh-h-h! Don’t be angry, Vassili! The watch . . . it’s. . , , 

SATIN; Stolen goods! ... 

KOSTYLYOV: I don’t handle stolen goods. . . . How dare you. . . . 
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PEPPEL {taking him by the shoulders ) : What are you bothering 
me for? What do you want? 

KOSTYLYOV: Me? Why, nothing. . . . Nothing at all. Til be going . . . 
if youVe like that. . . • 

PEPPEL : Get out, and bring me that money ! 

KOSTYLYOV (leaving): Phooh! Such coarse people! . . . 

ACTOR: A real comedy! 

SATIN : Good. That’ s what I like. . . . 

PEPPEL: What was he doing here? 

SATIN (laughing ) : Can’t you guess? Looking for his wife. . . . Why 
don’t you bounce him off, Vassili? 

PEPPEL: As though I’d ruin my life for a swine like that! . . . 

SATIN: Be smart about it. Then you could marry Vassilisa and 
start collecting our rents. 

PEPPEL: Wouldn’t that be fun! Before I knew it you’d guzzle down 
all my property and me in the bargain, out of the goodness of my 
heart. . . , (Sitting down on one of the beds,) The old devil, , , . Woke 
me up. And I was having such a nice dream: I was fishing, and caught 
a huge pike! Couldn’t find a pike that size outside of a dream. There 
she is on tlie end of the line, and me scared the rod will snap, so I 
get a net ready . . . here, thinks I, right away now. . . . 

satin: That wasn’t a pike. That was Vassilisa. . . . 

actor: He caught Vassilisa long ago... . 

PEPPEL (angrily ) : You can all go to the devil . . . and take her 
with you. 

KLESHCH (enteiing from the passage): Devilishly cold! 

ACTOR: Why didn’t you bring Anna in? She’ll freeze out there. . . . 

KLESHCH : Natashka took her into the kitchen. . . . 

actor: The old man will chase her out. . . . 

KLESHCH (sitting down to work) : Then Natasha will bring her 
back. 

satin: Vassili! Lend me five kopecks! . . , 

ACTOR (to Satin): Humph! ... Five kopecks! Vaseili! Lend us 
twenty kopecks! . . . 

PEPPEL: Better hurry or they'll be asking for a ruble! Here! 

SATIN: Giblartar! Thieves are the finest people in the world! 

KLESHCH (sullenly) : Money comes easy to them! . . . They don’t 
work. . . , 
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SATIN: Lots of people get money easy, but not many give it up 
easy.. .. Work? Find me work it’s a pleasure to do, and maybe Fll 
do it. . . . H’m. Maybe. When work is a pleasure, life is a joy. When 
work is' duty, life is slavery! (To the Actor.) Come, oh Sardanapalus I 
Let us be going! 

ACTOR: Let us be going, oh Nebuchadnezzar! I’ll get as soused 
as forty thousand sots! 

{They go out.) 

PEPPEL (yawning) •. How’s your wife? 

KLESHCH : You can see it won’t be long now .... 

(Pause.) 

PEPPEL: 1 can't help wondering why )ou keep on scraping away 
there. 

KLESHCH: What do you expect me to do? 

PEPPEL: Nothing 

KLESHCH: Mow’d I feed myself? 

PEPPEL: Other people manage. . . . 

KLESHCH: Tliose? Do you call them people? Tramps! Raga- 
muffins! Scum of the earth! I’m a workingman, and it makes me 
ashamed just to look at them. I’ve been working as long as I can 
remember. You think I won’t pull myself out of here? I will all 
right. I may scrape all the skin off my body, but I’ll crawl out of 
here. Just you wait ... ray wife will die soon. . . . I’ve only been 
living here six months . . . but it ‘^eems like six years. . . . 

PEPPEL: We’re all as good as you are, so there’s no sense in talking 
like that. 

KLESHCH: As good! They have no honour, no conpcience! ... 

PEPPEL (indifferently) ; What are they good for — honour and 
conscience? You can’t wear honour and conscience on your feet in 
place of boots., .. It’s only those in power who need honour and 
conscience. . . . 

BUBNOV (entering) : Br-r-r! . . . I’m frozen. 

PEPPEL: Bubnov! Have you got a conscience? 

BUBNOV: What’s that? A conscience? 

PEPPEL: That’s right. 

BUBNOV: What do I w^ant one for? I’m not rich. 
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PEPPEl: That’s what I say: it’s only the rich who need honour 
and a conscience. But Kleshch here is bawling us out. Our consciences, 
he says. . . . 

BUBNOV; What’s he want, to borrow a conscience? 

PEPPEL : Oh no, he’s got a fine one of his own. 

BUBNOV {to Kleshch ) : So you’re selling it? Well you won’t find 
a customer here. If it was some old cards now% I might be interested . . . 
and then only if you'd let me have them on credit. . . . 

PEPPEL {instructively ) ; You’re a fool, Andryushka! When it comes 
to conscience, you’d do well to listen to Satin ... or even the Baron. . . . 
I KLESHCH : There's nothing they can teach me. . . . 

PEPPEL; They’ve got more brains than you have . . . even if they 
.*are drunks. . . . 

BUBNOV; The man who’s drunk and also wise, has won himself 
a double prize. . . . 

PEPPEL: Satin says everybody wants his neighbour to have a 
^conscience, but nobody wants one himself. . . . And that’s the truth. . . . 

{ErUer Natasha. She is followed by luka with a stick in his 

hand, a knapsack on his shoulders^ a pot and a tea kettle tied to 

his belt,) 

luka; Greetings to you, my honest people. 

PEPPEL {stroking his moustache): Ah, Natasha! 

BUBNOV {to Luka) : We were honest in the past — the year before 
last. 

NATASHA: Here’s a new lodger. . . . 

LUKA; It's all the same to me. I have respect for crooks too. Not 
even a flea but has its merits, the way I look at it. They're all of 
them black, they all of them jump. . .. Now where were you thinking 
to put me up, my dear? 

NATASHA {pointing to the kitchen door ) : In there, granddad. . . . 

LUKA : Thank you, my girl. If you say there, then it’s there I go. . . . 
Any place that’s warm is home to old bones. . . . 

PEPPEL: A queer old fellow you’ve brought in, Natasha.... 

NATASHA: More interesting than you are! ... Andrei! Your wife 
is sitting in our kitchen. . . . After a while come get her, 

KLESHCH: All right T’ll come 
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NATASHA: You joiight b<* a lillle genller with her now . . . you can 
sc© it won’t be long. 

KLESHCli : 1 know. . . . 

NATASHA: It's not enough to know. You’ve got to understand. 

After all, it’s dreadful to die 

peppel: I’m not afraid. . . . 

NATASHA: You don’t say! ... Such a fine brave fellow! ... 
BUBNOV {with a whhilc ) : The thread's rotten! . . . 
peppel: Honest to goodness, I'm not. Fd die right now, this very 
minute! Go ahead and take that knife and slick it in my heart . . . 
I’ll die without so much as a gasp. I’ll even hf' glad, bt'cause it’s by 
a clean hand! . . . 

NATASHA (going out ) : Who are you kidding? 

BUBNOV {with a wail) : This thread is loUeji! . . . 

NATASHA {at the door to the passage) : Don’t forget al)out your 
wife, Andrei. . . . 

kleshch: All right 

peppel: That’s a girl for you! 

BUBNOV: She’s all right 

peppel: Why is she... like that with me? Putting me off..,. 
She’ll only be ruined if she sla)s here.... 

BUBNOV: It's liecause of you she'll be ruined.. . . 
peppel: Why because of me? I .. . pity her. 

BUBNOV: Like the wolf pities the lamb 

peppel: That’s a lie! I pity her a lot. It’s hard for her to live 
here. I can see that. 

KLESHCH: You just wjil until \a.ssilisa catches >ou talking to her. 
BUBNOV: Vassilisa? IFni m. She\ not one to give away things for 
nothing. ... A ferocious dame ! . . . 

peppel {lying on the bed): You can both ao to the devil! .. , 
A couple of prophets! 

kleshch: Y'ou’ll S€>e. . . . Just wait. . . . 

LUKA {singing in the hiithen ) : Midnight gio-o-oin . .. the load is 
lost in da-a-rkness. . . . 

KLESHCH (going into the passage)' What'« he howling about? 
Another one! . . . 

peppel: How boring il all is! . .. What makes me gel so bored 
at times? You live along, day after day, and everything’s* fine. And 
32 b30 
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then all of a sudden it's as though you caught a chill. Boring as 

hell.... 

BUBNOV: Boring? Humph! 

PEPPEl: Yea, yea! 

LUKA {singing) : Ah-hl No pa-a-lh in sight! . . . 

PEPPEL: Hey! Old man! 

LUKA {peering through the door) : Is it me you’re calling? 
PEPPEL: It’s you all right. Cut the singing. 

LUKA {coming out): Don't you like it? 

PEPPEL: rd like it if it was good... . 

LUKA: In other words, it’s no good? 

PEPPEl.: You guessed it.... 

LUKA: You don’t say! And here [was thinking I had a good voice. 
It’s always like that: a person thinks to himself— don’t I do that nice 
now? But other people don’t like it, and there you are! . . . 

PEPPEL {laughing): That’s the truth! ... 

BUBNOV: Just complained you were bored, and now^ you’re laugh- 
ing. 

PEPPEL: What’s it to )ou, you old croaker! . . . 

LUKA: What's that? Who’s feeling bored? 

PEPPEL: Me. I’m the one 

{Enter the BARON.) 

LUKA: You don't say! There’s a girl sittixig there in the kitchen 
reading a book and crying. Really. Tears stealing down her checks. . . . 
And I says to her: hat is it, my darliim?” And she says, “The poor 

man!” And I says, ''What man?” “Here in the book,’’ she says. Now 
what would make a person spend time on things like that? Bored, 
I guess, like you. . . . 

baron: She’s a fool 

PEPPEL: Ah, the Baron! Had your tea? 

B4RON: Yes. . . . What next? 

PEPPEL: Like me to set you up to a half -pint? 

BARON: Naturally.... What next? 

PEPPEL: Get down on all fours and bark like a dog. 

BARON: Idiot! What are you, one of these merchants? Or just 
drunk? 
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PEPPEL: Go on and bark to amuse xm , ... . You're a gentleman - . . 
and once upon a time you didn’t count people like us as human 
beings. . . . 

BARON: Well, wliat next? 

PEPPEL: Well, so now I’m telling you to get down on all 
fours! and bark like a dog, and you’re going to do it . . . do you 
hear? 

BARON: All right, you fool! I’m going to do it. But I don’t see 
what fun it can give you, once I m)self realize I've become almost 
worse than you are. You wouldn't have tried to make me get down 
on all fours when I was your superior. . . . 

BUBNOV: That's right! 

LUKA: And very well put! ... 

BUBNOV: What’s past is past and nothing left but chicken feath- 
ers.. . . None of your fine gentlemen here. . . . All the colours washed 
off, and only a bunch of naked people left. . . . 

LUKA: In other words, everybody's equal. . . . But were you really 
a baron, my good man? 

BARON: What do you call this? Who are you, you hobgoblin? 

LUKA {laughinp,) : I've seen a count, IVe seen a prince ... but 
never before have 1 seen a baron, and a mangy one at that. . . . 

PEPhEL [laughing ) : A baron! Who pul me to shame! . . . 

baron: Time to have more sense. Vassili! 

LUKA: Dear, dear, dear! When I look at }()U, brothers, the, way 
you live — H’m-ni-m. . . . 

BUBNOV: Wake with a groan, sleep with a moan— that's the way 
we live. 

BARON: We lived belter once upon a lime. . .. H’m. I remember 
waking up in the morning and having coffee* ser\ed to mo in bed. . . . 
Coffee and cream! . . . Yes I do! 

luka: It’s human beings we are, all of us. No matter what airs 
we put on, no matter how we make believe, il’.s human beings we 
were born, and it’s human beings we'll die. . . . And people are 

getting wiser, the w^ay I sec it, and more interesting The worse 

they live, the better they want to live. ... \ .stubborn lot, human 
beings! 

baron; Who are you. old man? . . . Where did you come from? 

luka: Me? 
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baron: Are you a pilgrim? 

LUKA: We're all pilgrims on this earth. . . . IVe heard it said that 
this very earlh of ours is a pilgrim in the skies. 

BARON {sternly) : Let ih.it be as it may, but you — have you a 
passport? 

LUKA (hesitating) : Who are you, a detective? 

PEPPEL (joyfully): Good for you, old man! Got you that time, 
you Baron you! 

BUBNOV: H’m-m. He told it to our gentleman, all right! 

BARON (embarrassed) : Well, what of it? I was only kidding, old 
man. I don’t own one of those papers myself. . . . 

BUBNOV: Liar! 

baron: That is ... I have a paper . .. but it’s no good 

luica: They’re all the same those papers. . . . None of them’s any 
good. 

PEPPEL: Baron! Let’s go have a drink 

baron: Suits me! Well, good-bye, old man.... You're a rascal, 
that’s wliat you are! 

LUKA: Takes all kinds of people to make the world. .. . 

PEPPEL (at the door into the passage) : Well, come on if you’re 
coming! (Goes out; the Baron hurries after him,) 

LUKA: Was he really a baron once? 

BUBNOV: Who knows? It’s true he’s from the gentry. . . . Even now, 
all of a sudden he'll do something that shows he’s from the gentry. 
Apparently hasn’t yet lost the habit. 

LUKA; Belonging to the gentry's like having the smallpox — a 
person may recover, but the scars remain. 

BUBNOV: He’s all right on the whole ... just gets up on his hind 
legs once in a while . . . like about your passport. . . . 

ALYOSHKA (enters slightly drunk, whistling and playing on an 
"accordion): Hey, lodgers! 

BUBNOV: What are you bawling about? 

ALYOSHKA: Excuse me Forgive me. I’m very polite by na- 

ture. . . , 

BUBNOV: Been on a spree again? 

ALYOSHKA: To my heart’s content! The policeman Medyakin just 
threw me out of the station and said, “Don’t dare let me catch a sniff 
of you on the street again . . . not a teenly w^eenty!” says he. But I’m 
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a person of character! . . My boss snarls at me . . . but whafs a boss? 
Phooh, phooh! A mere misunderstanding! . . . He’s a drunk, my boss 
is . . . and I’m a person who doesn’t care about nothing. I don’t want 
nothing! Here, take me for a half a ruble. I don’t want nothing! 
{Nastya enters from the kitchen.) Offer me a million — don’t want it! 
And do you think a guy like me’ll let himself get bossed around by 
a pal who’s a drunk in the bargain? Nothing doing! I won't have it! 
{As she stands in the doorway^ Nastya watches Alyoshka and shakes 
her head.) 

LUKA {kindly): What a muddle you’ve got yourself into, young 

man. . . . 

BUBNOV: Human idiocy! ... 

ALYOSHKA {throwing himself on the floor): Here, eat me up! 

I don’t want nothing! I'm a desperate fellow! Try and prove to me 
who’s my betters! Why am I any worse than the rest? That Medyakin 
says to me, I’ll smash your mug in if I catch you on the street! But 
out I’ll go! ril go out and lie down in the middle of the street . . - 
here, run over me! I don’t w'ant nothing! 

NASTYA: The poor fellow! ... So young, and making such a fool 
of himself. . . . 

ALYOSHKA {catching sight of her and getting up on his knees) : 
Mademoiselle! Parlez francais! Merci! ... Bouillon! Fvo been on 
a spree! 

NASTYA {in a loud whisper): Vassilisal 

VASSILTSA {opening the door quickly and addressing Alyosha) : You 
here again? 

ALYOSHKA: How d’ye do! . .. Be so kind 

VASSILTSA: I warned you not to sliow^ yoiir.self around here, you 
puppy . . . and here you are again! 

ALYOSHKA: Vassilisa Karpovna! . . . Here, I'll play you a funeral 
march . . . want me to? 

VASSILISA {taking him by the shoulder) : Get out! 

ALYOSHKA (moving toward the door): W'^ait a minute! ... You 
can’t do that! The funeral march ... I just learned it! A brand new 
tune.... Wait a minute! You can’t do that! 

VASSILTSA: I’ll show you wdielhcr I can or not! . . . I’ll set the 
whole street against you . . . you heathen ! . . . You’re too young to go 
around yapping about me! . , . 
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ALYOSHKA (running out) : I’m going! . . . 

VASSILISA (to Bubnov) : Don’t let me catch him here again, do 
you hear? 

BUBNOV: I’m not your watchdog. . . . 

VASSILISA: What do I care what you call yourself. Don’t forget 
you’re living on charity. How much do you owe me? 

BUBNOV (undisturbed ) : Haven’t counted. . . . 

VASSILISA: Well I’ll count it, all right! 

ALYOSHKA (opening the door and shouting) : Vassilisa Karpovna! 
You can’t scare me! . . . You can't scare me-e-e! (Hides.) 

(luka laughs.) 

VASSILISA: And who might you he?... 
luka: a traveller.... A pilgrim. 

VASSILISA: For the night or to slay? 
luka: I’ll have a look around first. . . . 

VASSILISA: Passport! 
luka: If you like. . . . 

VASSILISA: Hand it over! 

luka: I’ll deliver it . . . lo your apartment in perMui. 

VASSILISA: A traveller! ... A lioho’s . . . more like it. 
luka (with a sigh ) : You’re not a very gentle soul! . . . 

(VASSILIS\ goes over lo the door of peppel’s room, Alyoshka 
pokes his head in the kitchen door and ivhispers, ^^Has she gone?^" ) 

VASSILISA (turning to him): You .Ntill here? 

(ALYOSHKA disappears with a ivhistle. n\stya and luka laugh.) 

BUBNOV (to Vassillsa ) : He's not here. . . . 

VASSILISA: Who? 

BUBNOV: Vaska. . . . 

VASSILISA: Did I ask }ou where he was? 

BUBNOV: Well . . . you were sniffing around everywhere. . . . 
VASSILISA: Pm looking lo see that everything’s in order, under- 
stand? Why hasn't the floor been swept yet? How many timeSs have 
I ordered you lo keep this place clean? 

BUBNOV: It’s the Actor’s turn to sweep.,.. 
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vassilisa: I don’t care whose turn it is! If the sanitary inspec- 
tor conies and lays a fine, I’ll throw you all out! 

BUBNOV {calmly ) : And then what’ll you live on? 

vassilisa: Don’t let me find a crumb on the floor! {Going toward 
the kitchen and speaking to Nastya,) What are you moping around 
here for? With your mug all swollen up. Standing there like a dum- 
my — sweep up this floor! Seen Natasha? . . . Has she been here? 

NASTYA: I don’t know. ... I didn’t see her. . . . 

VASSILISA: Bubnov! Was my sister here? 

BUBNOV {indicating Luka ) : She brought him in. . . . 

VASSILISA: And that one — ^vas he home? 

BUBNOV: Vassili? Yes. Natasha spoke to Kle&hch. 

VASSILISA: I’m not asking you who she spoke to! Dirt every- 
where. , Filth! A bunch of swine! Get this place cleaned up ... 
do you hear me? (Goes out quickly,) 

BUBNOV: The amount of meanness in that woman! 

LUKA: No fooling with her! ... 

NASTYA: Anybody’d gel mean living like this. . . . 'Fie anyl>ody up 
to a husband like hers. . . . 

BUBNOV: She's not lied very light..,. 

LUKA: Does she always go around exploding like that? 

BUBNOV: Always. You see she came to see her lover, and he 
wasn’t here. 

LUKA: That Ls aggravating, of courbc. (Sighing,) Dear, dear, dear! 
The number of different people as go bossing this earth of ours ... all 
of them threatening fearful threats, and still tlierc's no order here . . . 
and no cleanliness. 

BUBNOV: They want order, but lack the l^rains to make it. Still, 
the floor’s- got to be swepl . . . Nastya! Why don’t you do it? 

NASTYA : Oh, yes, of course. W'liat do you think I am, a chamber- 
maid? .. . (After a moments silence,) Fm going to get drunk today 
. . . crazy drunk. 

BUBNOV: At least that’s something. . . . 

LUKA: Why is it you’re wanting to get drunk, my girl? Just a 
little while back you were cryinjr, and now you say you want to get 
drunk! 

NASTVa (challenglngly) : I’ll gel drunk and start crying all over 
again . . . tliafs all! 
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BUBNOV: Not very much. . . . 

LUKA: But what’s the cause? Even a pimple has its cause. . . . 

( NASTYA shakes her head in silence,) 

LUKA: Dear, dear, dear! Such people! Whatever’s going to be- 
come of you?... Here, I’ll sweep the floor for you. Where’s the 
broom? 

BUBNOV: Behind the door in the passage. 

(LUKA g0C5 out info the passos^e.) 

BUBNOV: Nastya! 

NASTYA: What? 

BUBNOV: Why did Vassilisa go after Alyosha like that? 

NASTYA: He’s been telling everybody that Va^ka was sick of her 
and was going to throw her o\er for Natasha. ... I’d better get out 
of here — move to another place. 

BUBNOV: What’s that? Where to? 

NASTYA: I’m sick of it all ... I’m not wanted here. . . . 

BUBNOV (calmly) : You’re not w'anted anywhere . . . and nobody’s 
wanted on this earth. 

(nastya shakes her head, gets up and quietly goes out into the 

passage, MEDVLDEV enters, followed by t.UKA with the broom.) 

MEDVEDEV; I don’t think I know you. . . . 

LUKA: And do you know all the others? 

MEDVEDEV; I’m supposed to know all the people on my beat. . . . 
But I don’t know you. . . . 

LUK\: That’s because not all the earth falls within your heat, 
uncle. . . . There’s a little bit left over. . . . 

(Goes out into the kitchen,) 

MEDVEDEV (going over to Bubnov) : My beat may not be so big , . . 
but it’s worse than any big one. . . . Just now, before laying off for 
the day. I had to take that shoemaker Alyoshka to the station. . . . 
Can you imagine? Lays right down in the middle of the street, starts 
playing on his accordion and yelling ‘*1 don’t want nothing!” Horses 
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going by, and all kinds of traffic. Might have run over him 'or any- 
thing Noisy youngster But I’ve fixed him up now all right. , . . 

Seems to like making a row. . . . 

BUBNOV; Coming over for a game of checkers tonight? 

MEDVEDEV: All right. H‘m-m. . . . What about that — ^Vaska? 

BUBNOV: Nothing special. . . . Same as ever. . . . 

MEDVEDEV : In other words . . . alive and kicking ? 

BUBNOV: Why not? No reason why he shouldn’t be alive and 
kicking. . . . 

MEDVEDEV {doubtfully): You think so? {Luka enters from the 
passage carrying a pail, ) H’m-ni. . . . There was some gossip going 
around about Vaska. . . . Didn’t you hear it? 

BUBNOV: I hear lots- of gossip. . . . 

MEDVEDEV: About Vassilisa: It seems, .. . Have you noticed any- 
thing? 

BUBNOV: What, for instance? 

MEDVEDEV; Well ... anything in general. Maybe you know and 
are lying about it. Everybody knows. . . . {Sternly.) Don’t you go 
lying, now! . . . 

BUBNOV; Why should 1 lie? 

MEDVEDEV: Something’s up, all right! The dirty dogs! They say 
that Vaska and Vassilisa . you know . . , but what’s it to me? I’m 
not her father — only an uncle. What are they laughing at me for? . .. 
{Enter Kvashnya.) Whatever's come over the people lately — laughing 
at everybody. . . . Ah, its you! . . . Back already! 

kvashnya; My most respected police force! Bubnov! Again he 
kept pestering me at the market. Nothing will do but I must marry 
him! . . . 

BUBNOV: Go ahead.... Why not? He’s got money, and hasn’t 
gone rickety yet. . . . 

MEDVEDEV: Me? Ho-ho! 

KVASHNYA: You old wolf, you! Keep off my sore spot! I tried it 
once, my dear! ... For a woman to get married is like jumping 
through a hole in the ice in January. Once she’s done it, she’ll never 
forget it. , . . 

MEDVEDEV : Hold your horses. . . . Husbands are different. 

kvashnya: But I’m the same. As soon as my darling better- 
half parsed out“-*rnay he sizzle in hell! — I sat there blissfully for n 
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whole day all by myself: just sal there trying to believe my good 
luck. . . . 

MEDVEDEV: If your husband beat you without good cause . .. you 
should have complained to the police. 

kvashnya: I complained to God for eight years. He didn’t help. 

MEDVEDEV: It’s forbidden to beat your wife nowadays.... Very 
strict nowadays. Law and order! Mustn’t beat anybody without good 
cause. . . . You can only beat somebody to preserve order. . . . 

LUKA [leading in Anna) : Now you see, wc made it. . . . How can 
you go walking about all by yourself, so weak on your pins? Where’s 
your place here? 

ANNA (showing him) : Thank you, granddad 

kvashnya: There she is, a married woman. Look at her! 

LUKA: Put together very shaky, she is, poor little thing! . . . Goes 
through the passage, clutching the wall and moaning. ... You 
shouldn’t let her go around by herself like that. 

kvashnya: Forgive us .'^uch an over«^ight. good sir. Her chamber- 
maid, it seems, is having the day off. 

LUKA: You think it’s a joke ... but how can )ou neglect a 
person like that? Whatever he%. like, every person has his own 
worth. . . . 

MEDVEDEV: Have to ke(‘p an eye on her. What if she should die all 
of a sudden? That’d be a nuisance all right. . . , Have to watch her! 

LUKA: You’re quite right. Sergeant. . . . 

MEDVEDEV: Well, now ... 1 may not quite be a Sergeant as yet, . . . 

LUKA: You don't say! From the looks of }ou, now™ a real hero! 

[Noise ami confusion in the passage. Stifled cries are heard,) 

MEDVEDEV: Somebody raising a row? 

BUBNOV; .Sounds like it.. . . 

kvashnya: ril go have a look 

MEDVEDEV: I’ve got to go loo Oh, these duties! And I can’t 

understand why we should pull people apart who are fighting! They’d 
ftop of themselves when they got tired. ... It’d be better to let them 
slug each other as much as they liked. . . . They’d remember it and 
wouldn’t be so quick to pick a fight the next time. . . . 

BUBNOV [getting off the hunk) : You speak to your chief about 
that. . . . 
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KOSTYLYOV {throwing open the door and shouting ) : Abram! Come 
quick!... Vassilisa’s after Natasha..., She’ll kill her.... Hurry! 

(kvashptya, MEDVEDEV and BUBNOV rush into the passage. LUKA 
shakes his head and looks after them.) 

ANNA: Oh Lord! . . . Poor Natasha! 

LUKA: Who’s fighting? 

ANNA; Our landladies. . . . Sisters. . . . 

LUKA {going over to Anna) : What are they fighting over? 
ANNA: Nothing special.... Too much energy ... that’s all... 
LUKA: What’s your name? 

anna; Anna ... I keep looking at you — you remind me of . . - 
rny father so soft and gentle. . . . 

LUKA; Got pushed around a lot. That’s what makes me so soft. . . . 
{He gives a crackling laugh.) 

(c U R T A I N.) 



Act II 


{The same scene. Evening, s A T i N, K R I v o l z o b, «/ie B A R o n 
and the Tatar are playing cards near the stove, while 
K L E s H C H and the ACTOR look on. BUBNOV and M E D- 
V E D E V are having a checker game on B u B N 0 v’s hunk. 

L U K A w dtting beside ANNA. The lodging is lighted by two 
lamps, one of them on the wall near the cardplayers, the other 
on BUBNOVS hunk.) 

TATAR: Once more I play. Thai’s all I play. . . . 

BUBNOV: Zob! Sing! (Sings.) 

Every morn ihe sun is rising. . . . 

KRn'^Oi ZOB {joining in) : 

Slill my cell is fillcil with gloom. . . . 

TATAR {to Satin) : Shuffle card-^. Shuffle good. We know how you 

play. , . . 

BUBNOV and krivoi zob (together ) : 

Day and niglil the prison ‘^entries, 

Ah-h! 

Watch the window of my room. . . . 

ANNA: Fights ... insult?' ... nothing else,... That’s all I’ve 
seen ... all Fve known. 

LUKA: Ah, my poor dearie, don't fret! 

MEDVEDEV: Hey, where are you moving! Watch out! . . . 

BUBNOV : n’m-m. Well. . .. 

TATAR (shaking his fist at Satin) : Why you hide them cards? . . . 
I see! . . . You! 

KRIVOI ZOB: Forget it, Asan! TheyTl cheat us anyway. . . . Bubnov, 
start up the song again! 

ANNA: I can't remember ever having had enough to eat . , . counted 
tvery crumb of bread . . . trembling all my life . . . afraid I might 
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eat more than the other person. . . . Never had anything to wear but 
rags Why? 

LUKA: Poor little child! Are you tired? Everything will be all right. 

ACTOR {to Krivoi Zob) : Throw on your Jack — your Jack, damn 
you! 

BARON: And we hold — the King! 

KLESHCH: They always win. 

SATIN : That’s our custom. ... 

MEDVEDEV: King! 

BUBNOV: Me too ... humph! 

anna: I’m dying.... 

KLESncii: Now you see, you see! Quit the game! Prince, quit it, 
I say! 

ACTOR: Can’t he think for himself? 

BARON: You watch out, Andryushka, or I’ll send you flying straight 
to hell! 

TATAR: Come on. Deal again. The pitcher bring water and broke 
herself. ... Me too. 

( KLESHCH shakes his head and goes over to bubnov.) 

anna: I keep thinking: dear God, will this torture keep up in the 
next world too? There too? 

luka: No, no. You won't suffer there, my pretty. Lie in peace. 
Everything will be all right. You’ll have a good rest there. ... Be 
patient just a little longer. Everybody has to be patient . . . every- 

body in their own way. (He gets up and goes into the kitchen with 
quick little steps.) 

BUBNOV (singing) : 

Guard niy window at your pleasure — 

KRIVOI zob: 

I shall never run away! 

(in unison) , 

Tliough I languish for my freedom, 

Ah-h! 

Chains are forcing me to stay! 
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TATAR (shauting): Aha! Put card up sleeve! 

BARON {with some embarrassment) : Well . . . where do you expect 
me to put it— up your nose? 

ACTOR {convincingly) : Prince, you are mistaken. ... No one has 

ever. . . . 

TATAR: I see! Cheat! I no play! 

SATIN {gathering up the cards) : All right, get out, Asan. . . . 
You knew wc were cheats. Why did you ever start playing with 
us? . j 

baron: Lost twenty kopecks and makes a noise like three ru- 
bles! . . . And calls himself a prince! 

TATAR {angrily) : Gotta play fair! 

SATIN: What for? 

TATAR: What you mean, “what for”? 

SATIN: That’s what I said — what for? 

TATAR: You don’t know? 

SATIN: No, I don’t know. Do you know? 

{The TATAR spits in anger ^ while the others laugh at him.) 

KRivoi ZOB {complacently): You“re crazy, Asan! Can’t you un- 
derstand that if they tried living honestly, they’d stars^e to death in 
three days? . . . 

TATAR: What’s to me? Gotta live honest. 

KRIVOI ZOb: Harping on the old string. Come on, let’s go have 
our tea . . . Bubnov! 

Ah. niy chains, my iron halter. . . . 

BUBNOV: 

Unrelenting iron guard. . . . 

KRIVOI zob: Come on, Asan! {He goes out singing,) 

I can neither lose nor break them. . . . 

{The TATAR shakos his fist at the BARON, then follows his 
friend out.) 

SATIN {laughing and addressing the Baron) : Once again, your 
honourable honour, it seems you have been dumped in a ditch. H’m, 
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an educated gentleman, and don’t know how to dip a card up your 
sleeve! . . . 

BARON {shrugging his shoulders) : How the devil it ever hap- 
pened ! . . . 

actor: No talent No faith in yourself Without Uiat — 

nothing. Failure. 

MEDVEDEV: I’ve got one King . . . but you’ve got two already. . , . 
H’m-m. 

BUBNOV: One King will do if you think it through. . . . Your move. 

KLESHCH: You’ve lost already, Abram Ivanich! 

MEDVEDEV: Keep out of this ... do you hear? Shut up! . . . 

satin: Winnings — fifty-three kopecks! 

actor: Three of them go to me But what do I want with 

three kopecks? 

LUKA {entering from the kitchen ) : Well, now you’ve cleaned up 
the Tatar, I suppose you’ll be going out for some vodka? 

BARON: Come along with us! 

SATIN: I’d like to see what you're like when you’re drunk. 

LUKA: No better than when I’m sober.. .. 

ACTOR: Come on, old man , . , I’ll recite you some verses. . . . 

LUKA: What’s that? 

ACTOR; Poetry. 

LUKA: Poetry? What do I want with poetry? 

actor: It can be — amusing, ... But also — sad. . . . 

SATIN: Well, poet, arc you coming? 

{Goes oui with the BARON.) 

ACTOR: Coming.... I’ll catch up with you! Listen to this, old 
man. It‘s from some poem ... I can’t remember the beginning. . . . 
Can’t remember! {Rubs his forehead,) 

BUBNOV; Here goels your King! . . .Your move! 

MEDVEDEV: I shouldn’t have moved there . . . damn it all! 

ACTOR: Formerly, when my organism was not yet poisoned with 
alcohol, I had a good memory, old man. But now brother — every- 
thing’s over for me now. I always brought down the house with those 
lines — tremendous applause. And you don’t know what applause 
means, my frieind. . . . Applause is like vodka! I used to come out 
and stand like this (strikes a pose.) I’d stand like this . . . and {he is 
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silent). CanH remember a word — not a word. My favourite poem. . . . 
That’s pretty bad, isn’t it, old man? 

LUKA: Nothing very good about it, I should say, once it’s your 
favourite you’ve forgotten. All your soul goes into your favourite. 

actor: I’ve drunk up my soul, old man. . . . I’m ruined, friend 

And why am I ruined ? Because I had no faith in myself I’m done 

for. . . . 

luka: That’b' nothing. You have to lake a cure. They cure people 
of drunkenness nowadays, you hear? Cure them free of charge. . . . 
Opened up a kind of healing centre so to speak, to cure them for 
nothing. Seeing’s how they admit that a drunkard’s also a human 
being, and as they’re even glad when he wants to be cured. So you 
just go there. Go ahead! . . . 

ACTOR {meditatively) : Where? Where is this place? 

LUKA: It’s — in some city or other ... what do they call -it? A 
funny name. . . . Don’t you worry, I’ll tell you the name all right. . . . 
In the meantime, you be getting yourself ready. Cut out the vodka. , . . 
Take yourself in hand and hold on. . . . And then you’ll take a cure 
and begin life all over again. . . . Won’t that ho fine? All over again. 
Just make up your mind . . . once and for all ! 

ACTOR {smiling) : All over again. ... All from the beginning. . . . 
Yes, that sounds fine. . . . H’m. ... All over again. {Laughs.) Of course! 
I can do it! Don’t you think I can do it? 

LUKA: Why not? A person can do anything, if he wants to bad 
enough. . . . 

ACTOR {as though suddenly waking up) : You’re a little cracked, 
aren’t you? Well, good-bye for the present. (Whistling^ Good-bye. 
old man. {Goes out.) 

ANNA: Granddad. 

LUKA: What is it, dearie? 

ANNA : Talk to me. . . . 

LUKA {going over to her ) : All right, let’.s have a chat. . . . 

(kleshch watches them, then silently goes over to his wife, 
looks fU her and makes movements with his hands, as though 
there were something he wanted to say.) 


LUKA: What is it, brother? 
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KtESHCH (mder his breath) : Nothing. ... 

{Slowly goes toward the door to the passage, stands before ko 
few seconds, then suddenly goes out.) 

LUKA {following him with his eyes) : It’s hard for that man of 
yours. 

anna: I can’t be thinking of him now. 

LUKA: Did he use to beat you? 

anna: Awful. . . . It’s because of him I got like this, , . . 

BUBNOV; My wife had a lover once. The rascal played a good 
game of checkers at times. . . . 

MEDVEDEV: H’m-m 

anna: Granddad, please tell me something..,. I’m feeling so 

bad. . . . 

LUKA: That’s nothing. Thai’s just before you die, my pigeon. It’ll 
be all right, dearie. You just keep hoping ... this is how it’ll be — 
you’ll die now, you see, and everything’ll be quiet and peaceful. . . . 
You won't have to be afraid of nothing any more, nothing at all. 
Just lie there in peace and quiet. She calms everything down, death 
does, and she’s kind to us poor mortals. So that’s why they say: die 
and lie in peace. And that’s the truth, my darling, because where can 
a person hope to gel peace in this world? 

(PEPPEL comes in. He has had a drinks looks dishevelled and is 

in a sullen mood. He takes a seat on a bunk by the door and 
remains there silent and motionless.) 

anna: But there in that other world — will wo be tortured there 
too? 

LUKA: There won’t be anything there. Nothing at all. You just 
believe me. Peace and quiet and nothing else. They’ll summon you 
before the Lord God and say: See, Lord, it’s your faithful servant 
Anna who has come. . . . 

MEDVEDEV (sternly) : How do you know what they’ll say there? 
You’re a fine one, you are! 

(On hearing Medvedev’s voice, peppel lifts his head and listenAJ) 

LUKA: If I sav it, I must be knowing it. Sergeant. . . . 
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umvwEV {with reconciliatioh) : ! suppose 

your busineas. « . . Even if Ym not quite a Sergeant yet . . . 

BUBNOV: Double jump. . - * 

MEDVEDEV; You devil ... I hope you 

LUKA: An4 the Lord God w^ill look at you so gentle and tender 
like, and say: of course I know Anna! And he’ll say; You just lead 
our Anna right into Paradise — that’s what he’ll say. Let her rest up 
a bit. ... I know what a hard life she had ... I know how tired she 
is. . . . Let Anna have peace and quiet nov\\ . . . 

ANNA (gasping) : Oh, granddad. Dearest granddad. ... If it would 
only be like that! If only .. . peace and quiet ... not to feel any- 
thing. . . . 

LUKa: You won’t feel anything, my pretty. Nothing at all. Believe 
me. You must die now gladly, without any fear. Death, I’m telling 
you, is like a mother to little children. ... 

anna: But . . . maybe . . . maybe I’ll get well? 

LUKA (smiling deprecatingly ) : What for. my dear? Just to be tor- 
tured again? 

anna: To live ... just a little . .. just a little longer. Once you 
say there won’t be any suffering there ... I could bear it here ... I 
could. 

luka: There won’t be anything there at all. Simply, . .. 

PEPPEL (getting up ) ; You’re right. ... But maybe — you’re wrong! 

anna; (startled): Oh Lord! ... 

luka: What’s that, my handsome fellow? 

MEDVEDEV; Who’s shouting? 

PEPPEL (going over to him): Me! What of it? 

MEDVEDEV: No point in your shouting, that’s what! A person 
should conduct himself peaceful, . . . 

PEPPEL: Blockhead!... And their uncle! Ho-hol 

LUKA (to Peppel, under his breath) : Stop shouting, you hear? 
The woman’s dying. ... You can see the earth on her lips already. 
Don’t interfere! 

PEPPEL: Out of respect for you, granddad. You’re a smart feller, 
granddad. You lie beautifully. . . , Nice to listen to your fairy tales. 
Go ahead and lie. , . . That’s all right. Not many pleasant things to 
listen to in this world! 

BUBNOV; Is it true the lady’s dying? 
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LUfCAi it Ipfcdcs serious*. ; 

BUBNOV: That means the end of her coughing. . An imeasy €Oil||h 
she had. • . . Double jump. 

MEDVEDEV: Phooh! The devil take you! 
peppel: Abram! 

MEDVEDEV: Who said you could call me by my first name! . * . 

PEPPEL: Abrashka! Is Natasha sick? 

MEDVEDEV: What’s it to you? 

PEPPEL: You better tell me. Did Vassilisa beat her bad? 

MEDVEDEV: That’s none of your business. It’s a family affair.. . . 
Who are you to butt in? 

PEPPEL: Whoever I am, you’ll never get another look at Natasha 
if I don’t want you to! 

MEDVEDEV (leaving his checkers) : What’s that you’re saying? Who 
are you talking about? If it’s my niece you’re thinking of. . .. Oof! 
You thief, you! 

PEPPEL: I may be a thief, but you haven’t caught me! ... 

medvede:v: Just wait! Fll catch you ... all right, and soon!... 

PEPPEL: If you catch me, it’ll be to the grief of your dovecot, 
here. Do you think Fll keep my mouth closed in court? The wolf 
will bare his fangs. They’ll ask me: Who taught you to steal and 
showed you where? Mishka Kostylyov and his wife! Who handled 
your stolen goods? Mishka Kostylyov and his wife! 

MEDVEDEV: You’re a liar. Nobody’ll believe you! 

PEPPEL: They'll believe me because it’s the truth! And Fll drag 
you in loo . . . hah! Fll ruin all of you, you devils! You’ll see! 

MEDVEDEV {frightened ) : Liar! You — liar! What harm have I ever 
done you? Throwing yourself on me like a mad dog! .. . 

PEPPEL: W’^hat good have you ever done me? 

LUKA: H’m-m! 

MEDVEDEV (to Luka) : What are you croaking about? What busi^ 
ness is it of yours? This is a family affair. 

BUBNOV (to Luka) : Keep out of it. It’s not for me and you the 
noose is being drawn. 

LUKA (meekly) : Of course. I’m just saying if a person hasn’t done 
another person any good, then he’s done him bad, . , . 

MEDVEDEV (missing the point) : Blah! We here, we all know each 
other, but you — who’re you? (With an angry snort he hurries out.) 
33 ** 
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luka: The gentleman is angry. . . . Deary me! Y^ur affaim here, 
brothers, are a bit tangled, as 1 see it! 
peppel: He’s run off to tell Vassilisa. . . . 

BUBNOV: You’re a fool, Vassili. Showing off how brave you 
are!... Watch out! It’s all right to be brave when you go to the 
woods for mushrooms . . . but there’s no sense in it here. . . , They’ll 
snap off your head in an instant. 

peppel: Oh no they won’t! Nobody’s taking a fellow from Yaro- 
slavl with hb bare liands! ... If it’s a fight they want, they’ll get 
it! . . . 

LUKA: But really now, don’t you think you’d do well to clear 
out of here, lad? ... 

peppel: Where to? Come on, tell me where. . . . 
luka: Well now, Siberia for instance, 

PEPPEL; You don’t say! No thanks. I’ll wait to get sent to Siberia 
free of charge. . . . 

LUKA: You listen to me and go out there. Out there you’ll 
find the right path to follow. They need people like you out 
there. 

peppel: My path has been laid out for me already. My father 
sat in jail all his life and ordered me to do the same, , . . Ever since I 
was a kid I’ve been called a thief, the son of a thief. , , . 

luka: It’s a fine place, Siberia. A golden country. Once a person 
is strong and has a good head on his shoulders, he’ll feel as much 
at home there as a cucumber in a hothouse. 

PEPPEL: Why do you keep on lying, old man? 
luka: Eh? 

PEPPEL: Gone deaf. What do you lie for, I say? 
luka* And what that I say is a lie, do you think? 

PEPPEL: Everything. . . . There it’s good, here it’s good A pack 

of lies. What for? 

LUKA: Now you just believe me and go out there and see for 
yourself. You’ll say thank you. Why should you hang around here? 
And why should you be so anxious about the truth? Just think now — 
the ti:uth may turn out to be an axe on your neck. ... 

PEPPEL: It’s all the same to me. If it’s an axe, so it’s an axe. 
LUKA: Foolish lad. There’s no sense in going and killing your- 
self off. 
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BUBNOV: Wllit’re the two of you quibbling about? . i 1 What ^ort 
of truth are you after, Vaska? And what for? Don^t you know it well 
enough for yourself? . . . Everybody knows it. . . . 

PEPPEL: Quit your croaking. Let him tell me. . . . Listen, old man — 
is there a God? 

(luka smiles, but says nothing.) 

BUBNOV: People go on living.. . like chips of wood on the riv- 
er.. . . Build themselves a house ... but the chips float off. . . . 

PEPPEL : Well, is there? Speak up.... 

LUKA {quietly): There is if you believe it; there isn’t if you 
don’t. . . . Whatever you believe in, that’s what there is 

( PEPPEL stares at the old man in silent wonder.) 

BUBNOV : I’m going for my tea. , . . Anyone coming along to the 
inn? 

LUKA {to Peppel) : What are you staring at? 

PEPPEL: Nothing. . . . Listen . . . you mean. , . . 

BUBNOV: Then I’ll go alone. {Goes to the door and is met by 
Vassilisa.) 

PEPPEL: In other words, you 

VASSILISA {to Bubnov): Is Nastya in? 

BUBNOV: No {Goes out.) 

peppel: Humph! . . . She came. . . . 

VASSILISA {going over to Anna) : Still alive? 

LUKA: Don’t disturb her. . . . 

VASSILISA: What are you hanging around here for? 

LUKA: I can leave ... if necessary. . . . 

VASSILISA {going to the door to Peppel* s room ) : Vassili, I have 
some business to speak to you about 

(luka goes to the door into the passage, opens it and slams it 
shut. Then he carefully climbs from one of the bunks up onto 

the stove.) 

VASSILISA {from PeppeVs room) : Vassili . . . come here! 

PEPPEL: No I won’t I don’t want to. . . . 

VASSILISA: H’ni. ... What’s up? What arc you sore about? 
PEPPEL: I’m fed up. . . , I’m sick of all ihis business, . , , 
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vassiU^JIl: ^ick of me too? 

FEPPEx.: Yea, you too. ... 

(VASSILISA pulls her shawl tight^ pressing her hands to her 

breast. She goes over to anna’s* bed, carefully glomes through 
the curtains, and returns to peppel.) 

PEPPEl: Well . . . say what you want to, . .. 

VASSILISA: What’s there to say? I can’t force you to love me, . . . 
And besides, it’s not my nature to go begging. , . . Thanks for telling 
the truth. . . . 

peppel: What truth? 

VASSILISA: That you’re sick of me,... Or maybe that’s not the 
truth? 

(peppel looks at her in silence.) 

VASSILISA (going up to him ) : What are you looking at? Don’t 
you recognize me? 

PEPPEL (with a sigh ) : You’re too damn good looking, Vassi- 
lisa • . . (She puts her hand on his shoulder, but he shrugs it off.) . . . 
but you never had my heart. I lived with you, and all the rest • • • 
and still I never liked you. . . . 

VASSILISA (under her breath ) : So that’s it! ... Well. , . . 

PEPPEL: Well, and there’s nothing for you and me to talk about! 
Nothing at all. . . , Get away from me! 

VASSILISA: Fallen for somebody else? 

PEPPEL: What’s it to you? ... If I had. I wouldn’t ask you to help 
me get her. . . . 

VASSILISA (significantly ) : Too bad. . . . Maybe — I could help you 
get her. 

PEPPEL (suspiciously ) : Get who? 

VASSILISA: You know. . . . Why pretend? Vassili, I’m used to 
talking straight. ... (Lowering her voice.) I won’t deny it — you’ve 
offended me. Like lasliing a whip at me, for no good reason and no 
purpose. . . . Said you loved me . . . and then all of a sudden. . . . 

PEPPEL: Not all of a sudden. . . . It’s been for a long lime. . . . You 
have no heart, woman. ... A woman ought to have a heart. Us men’re 
beasts . . . and you’ve got to . . . you’ve got to teach us. . . . What did 
you teach me? 
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VASS1LI5A: Let bygones be bygones I know a perg^^a not Iree 

in himself. ... If you don’t love me any more «. . all rig^. Hiatus 
how it’ll be. . . . 

p^ppEl: So now it’s all over between us? And we pan peao(^b» 
without any scenes. • . . That’s good. 

VASSiLiSAi Oh, no! Wait a minute! ... You rnusm’t forget that 
while I was living with you, I thought you’d help me throw this yoke 
o£F my neck, I thought you’d help me get away from my husband, 
my uncle, from all this life. And maybe it wasn’t you I loved so 
much as this hope, this idea of mine.. . . Understand? I was waiting 
for you to pull me out of it all. . . . 

PEPPEL: You’re no nail, I’m no pliers. ... I myself thought that 
since you were so smart — ^you are smart . . , you’re a clever one. . . . 

VASSILISA (bending close to him): Vassili, come on — let’s help 
each other. 

PEPPEL: How? 

VASSILISA (under her breathy but energetically ) : My sister ... I 
know you like her. . , , 

PEPPEL: And that’s why you beat her like that? You watch out, 
Vassilisa! Keep your hands off her! ... 

VASSILISA: Wait a minute. Don’t flare up. We can arrange every- 
thing quietly, without getting mad. . . . How would you like — 
to marry her? I’d give you money besides — there hundred rubles. If 
I get more, you can have that too. . . , 

PEPPEL (moving away) : How’s that? . . . Why would you do that? 

VASSILISA : Help me get rid of my husband. . . , Take that noose off 
my neck. . . . 

PEPPEL (whistling softly): So that’s it! Oho! Smart of you all 
right!... Your husband in his grave, your lover in jail, and you 
yourself. . . . 

VASSILISA: Vassili! Why in jail? Don’t do it yourself— get some- 
body else to do it. And even if you did it yourself, who’d know! 
Natasha . . . think it over. . . . You’ll have money ... go away some- 
where. • . . I’ll be free forever. ... As for my sister — it’ll be good for 
her to gel away from me. It’s hard for me to see .her all the time. . . . 
She makes me sore because of you . . . and I can’t stop myselL • . ^ I 

torture her I beat her I beat her until it makes even me cry 

to see her. . . . But I beat her just the same and I’ll keep on beating her. 
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peppel:. Ycu'rc a brute. And boasting of your brutality. 
VASSII4SA: Not boasting. Just telling the truth. . ♦ . Think of it, 
Vassili . . . twice they threw you in jail on account of that husband 
of mine.. On account of his greediness.... He aupks my blood 
like a leech — been sucking it for four years. What kind of ^ husband 
is he? And he keeps squeezing Natasha out, nagging her, calling her 
a beggar. He’s poison for everybody. ... 
peppel: You’re a sly one. . .. 

VASSILISA: Everything’s clear. . . . You’d have to be a fool not to 
understand what Fm after. . . . 

(kostylyov enters quietly and comes creeping forward,) 
peppel {to Vassilisa) : Get out! 

VASSILISA: Think it over, (Catches sight of husband,) What do you 
want? Come for me? 

(peppel starts up and stares wildly at kostylyov.) 

KOSTYLYOV: It’s' me Me! You two here . . . alone! H’m-m. . . • 

Having a talk? (Suddenly he starts stamping his feet and screeching.) 
Confound you, Vassilisa! ... You beggar you! (He is frightened by 
the frozen silence with which this is received,) Oh Lord, forgive me. . . . 
Leading me into sin again, Vassilisa! ... Here I am searching for 
you everywhere.... (Screeching again.) Time to go to bed! Forgot 
to fill the icon lamp again, damn you! ... You pig! ... You beg- 
gar! ... (He shakes a trembling finger at her, Vassilisa slowly goes 
over to the door of the passage, watching Peppel intently.) 

PEPPEL: (to Kostylyov ) : Get out of here! . . . Clear out! . . . 
KOSTYLYOV (shouting ) : I’m the boss around here! Get out yourself, 
you thief! . . . 

PEPPEL (in a strained voice ) : Clear out, I’m telling you, 
Mishka. . . . 

KOSTYLYOV: Don’t you dare! I’ll show you! I’ll. . . . 

(peppel takes him by the collar and starts shaking him. Sudden- 
ly a great moving about is heard on top of the stove^ and some- 
body yawns with a prolonged wail, peppel lets go of KOSTYLYOV, 
who runs with a cry into the passage,) 
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PEPPEL {jumping up onto the bunk by the ^ove) : Who*« that? , . i 
Who’s on the stove? 

LUKA {poking out his head) : Eh? 

PEPPEL : You! 

- LUKA: Me. , , . Me myself. ... Oh dear Lord in heaven! 

PEPPEL {shuts the door into the passage and looks around for the 
bar which secures it, but does not find it) : The devil! . . . Climb down, 
old man! 

LUKA: Ri-ight away! . . . Coming down! 

PEPPEL {roughly) : Why did you crawl up on the stove? 

LUKA: And where should I have crawled to? 

PEPPEL: You went into the passage, 

LUKA: That’s a cold place for an old man like me. . . . 

PEPPEL: Did you . .. hear anything? 

LUKA: Indeed I did. And could I not have heard? Or perhaps you 
think Fm a deaf one? Ah, lad, luck comes your way. . . . You’re a 
lucky one. 

PEPPEL {suspiciously) : Why lucky? 

LUKA: Lucky that I crawled up on that stove. 

PEPPEL: Ah. . . . What made you start all that noise? 

LUKA: Began getting too hot for me, that’s what.... And you 
can say thank you for that. . . . That lad there, thinks I, can be for- 
getting himself now . , . can be squeezing the breath out of that old 
one.... - ' 

PEPPEL: H’m, ... I could have for sure. . . . The loathe- 
some. . . . 

LUKA: Nothing strange about that. Easy as sitting down. Lots of 
times people make slips like that 

PEPPEL {smiling) : Maybe you made such a slip yourself once 
upon a time? 

LUKA: Listen, lad, listen to me. Keep away from that woman! 
Shoo her away! Shoo! Shoo!... She’ll shove that man of hers 
out of this world without your help, and belter than you could 
do it! Don’t you listen to that she-devil!... Take a look at 
me., Bald, I am. . . . And what might be the cause? All those 
women . . . I’ve known more of those women in my time than 
I had hairs on my head. . . . But this Vassilisa here, is worse^ than 
any harpy. 
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PEi^l^ELT I don’t know whether I should say diaak^yon or whether 
you too, , * » 

luka: Don^l say anything. You’ll not find better wOr^ than ^ose 
I’ve spoken. Listen to me — ^ihe lady that you’re liking here, you just 
take her under the arm, right about face, and forward march! Get 
away from here! ... As far as you can go! ... 

PEPPEL {stUlenly ) : If you could only figure people out — who 
are the good ones and who are the bad ones. It’s too much for 
me. . . . 

LUKA: What’s so difficult about it? A person’s not always the 
same. It all depends on how his heart’s tuned. . . . Today he’s goodh 
tomorrow he’s bad. . . . But if that girl has a real grip on your 
soul, then be off with her, and make an end of it. . . . Or else 
be off alone. . . . You’re young yet. Plenty of time to catch a 
woman. . . , 

PEPPEL (taking him by the shoulders ) : Tell me the truth. Why 
are you saying all this? . . . 

LUKA; Wait a minute. . . . Let me go. I’ll just have a look at Amia, 
here. . . . She was breathing so hard just now. . . . (He goes over to 
Annans bed, opens the curtains, looks in, then feels her hand, Peppel 
watches him thoughtfully, obviously disturbed,) Have mercy, Oh Lord! 
Mercifully receive the soul of your servant Anna. . . . 

PEPPEL (under his breath): Dead?... (He strinns forward and 
looks at the bed without going over,) 

LUKA (softly) : It’s over now, her torture. . . . Where’s that man 
of hers? 

PEPPEL: In the pub, I suppose 

LUKA: We must be telling him. 

PEPPEL (shuddering ) : I hate corpses. . . . 

LUKA (going to the door) : What’s there to like about them? . . . 
It’fc' the live ones we should like. . . . The live ones. 

PEPPEL: I’ll go with you too.... 

LUKA; Afraid? 

PEPPEL: Unpleasant. . . . (He hurries out. The stage is empty and 
silerU, Dull, incomprehensible sounds come from beyond the door into 
the passage. Finally the Actor enters,) 

ACTOR (he does not close the door, but stands on the threshold, 
leaning against the jamb, and shouting): Hey, old man! Where are 
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you? Now I re^sember! . Lktenl {He takes iW4p utmrkiin Meps 
forward^ strikes a pose^ and tecUes.) 

Gentlemen! If no path can be found 
To the sacred realms of truth. 

Then worship the raving youth 
Who lures our eyes from the ground. 

(NATASHA appears in the doorway behind the ACTOR.) 

ACTOR: Old man! 

If tomorrow the sun declined 
To illumine our earthly ways, 

Then tomorrow the world would blaze. 

With a thought from a crazed mind. 

NATASHA {laughs): Pie-eyed. The simpleton! 

ACTOR {turning to her ) : Ah! It’s you? Where’s that old man? . . . 
That lovely old man? Nobody here, it seems. . . . Farewell, Natasha! . . . 
Fare thee well! 

NATASHA {entering ) : Haven’t said hello yet, and already it’s 
farewell ! . , . 

ACTOR {blocking her path): I’m — leaving. Going away.... The 
spring will come, and I shall be no more. ... 

NATASHA: Let me pass. Where is it you’re going? 

ACTOR: To search for a city — to take a cure. You too must 
leave.... Ophelia, hie thee to a convent! ... There exists, it seems, 
a healing centre for organisms — for drunkards. A marvellous place 
for healing. . . . Marble. . . . Marble floors ! Light . . . food and cleanli- 
ness. All of it free. And the marble floors. I shall find it, be cured, 
and again. ... I am about to be reborn, as said the King . . . Lear, 
Natasha. . . . My stage name is Sverchkov-Zavolzhsky, but nobody 
knows that. Nobody. Here I have no name, . . . Can you understand 
bow that hurts — ^to lose one’s name? Even dogs have a name. .• . 

(NATASHA walks carefully around the ACTOR, goes over to anna’s 
bed and looks inj) 

actor: No name — ^no man. 

Natasha: Look . . . friend . . . she’s dead 
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ACTOR {sfuAing his head ) : It cannot be^ ^ ‘ 

NATASHA {stepping hack ) : It’s the truth. . . . Look* ^ . 

BUBNOV (to the doorway ) : Look at what? 

NATASHA: Anna.... She’s dead. 

BUBNOV: So she’s stopped that coughing of hers. {Steps over to 
Anna's bed, has a look, then goes to his own place,) Have to tell 
Kleshch. . . . TTiat’s his business. 

ACTOR: I’ll go . . . I’ll say. . . . She’s lost her name! . . , {Goes out.) 

NATASHA {from the centre of the room) : And me too . . . some 
day . . . like that. . . . Driven down into some basement . . . downtrod- 
den. . . . 

BUBNOV {spreading out some old rags on the planks of his bunk ) : 
What’s that? What’re you muttering about? 

Natasha; Just thinking to myself. . . . 

BUBNOV: Waiting for Vaska? Watch out! You’ll break your neck 
on that Vaska. , . . 

Natasha: Does it make any difference what I break it on? Let 
it be him. He’s probably better than anybody else. . . . 

BUBNOV {lying down) : That’s your business. . . , 

NATASHA : It’s a good thing, of course, her dying. . . . But a pity. . . . 
Heavens! . , . What does a person live for? 

BUBnov: Everybody the same: get born, live, die. I’ll die . .. and 
you.,.. Why have pity? {Enter Luka, the Tatar, Krivoi Zob and 
Kleshch, Kleshch is the last. He walks slowly and all stooped over.) 

NATASHA; Sh h-h! Anna. . . . 

KRIVOI zob: We’ve heard.. .. May she rest in peace, now she’s 
dead. . . . 

TATAR (to Kleshch ) : Have to haul her out. Have to haul her into 
passage. Can’t have dead people here. Live people sleep here, . . . 

KLESHCH (m a quiet tone) : We’ll haul her out. . . . 

{All go over to the bed. kleshch looks at his wife over the 
shoulders of the others.) 

krivoi zob {to the Tatar): You think she’ll smell? Nothing to 
smell. . . . She dried up while she was still alive. . , . 

NATASHA: Good Lord, you might at least pity her!... You’d 
think one of you would have at least a word of pity! A fine lot you 
are! . . . 
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LUKA: Don’t be offended^ dearie. . . ♦ Never mind. How can we be 
expected to pity the dead? We don’t pity the living. . . . We don’t even 
pity ourselves, and you speak about the dead! 

BUBNOV {yawning) : And besides, you can’t scare death off with 
words. 4 . . Sickness, you can, but not death. 

TATAR {moving away ) : Call the police. . . . 

KRivoi ZOB: The police for sure. Kleshch! Have you notified the 
police? 

KLESHCH : No They’ll make me bury her . . . and I’ve only got 

forty kopecks. 

KRIVOI ZOB : In that case, borrow something. . . . We can take up 
a collection — five kopecks — whatever you’re able. But hurry up and 
notify the police or they’ll be thinking you killed her or something. . . . 

{Gets ready to lie down alongside of the TATAR.) 

NATASHA {going over to Bubnov ) : Now I’ll dream about her. . , . 
I always dream about dead people. I’m afraid to go home alone. . . , 
It’s dark out there in the passage. . . . 

LUKA (following her ) : Ifs the living ones you have to be afraid 
of, take my word for it, 

NATASHA: You take me out, granddad.... 

LUKA: Come along, come along I’ll take you. {They go out. 

Pause,) 

KRIVOI ZOB: 0-ho-ho! Asan! Soon it’ll be spring, friend! . . . Then 
we’ll have a warm living. Already the muzhiks in the village are 
mending their ploughs and their harrows. Getting ready to turn the 
soil. H’m. And us? Eh. Asan? . . . Snoring already, the damn Moham- 
medan. . . . 

BUBNOV: Tatars are good ones for sleeping. . . . 

KLESHCH (standing in the middle of the lodging and staring dully 
before him ) : What shall I do now? 

KRIVOI ZOB: Go to sleep, that’s what. 

KLESHCH (softly): And what about her?... (Nobody answers 
him. Enter Satin and the Actor,) 

ACTOR (shouting): Old man! Come here, my loyal Kent! ... 

SATIN: Mikluklia-Maklai is coming! . . . Hah! 

ACTOR: Resolved and concluded! Old man! Where’s that city? .. , 
Where are you? 
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STATIN: Ifata Morgana! The old fellow lied to you. , . . There’s 
nothing like that. No city. No people. , , . Nothing at all! 

actor: liar! 

TATAR {jumping off his bed) : Where’s boss? I go for boss. No 

can’t sleep, no take money Dead people. . . . Drunks. , . . (Quickly 

goes out, Scain whistles after him.) 

BUBNOV {sleepily) : Go to bed, fellows. Stop your noise. . . . Sup- 
posed to sleep at night 

ACTOR: Ah! Here lies a corpse! . .. “Our fishing nets have caught 
a corpse! . . .” Poetry. . . , Beranger! 

SATIN (shouting) : A corpse hears nothing! A corpse feels notli- 
ing! ... So shout and yell! A corpse hears nothing! . • . 

(luka appears in the doorway.) 

(curtain.) 



Act in 


{A buck yard Uttered with ruhbUh and overgrown with weeds, < 
A high brick fire wall upstage cuts off a view of the sky* Along 
the wall grow elder bushes. On the right rises the dark wall of 
some sort of lag building — perhaps a shed or itable. To the left 
stands KOSTYLYOVs’ house with the lodging in the basement. 

It is grey and ramshackled with the stucco falling off. It stands at 
an anglcy so that the far corner reaches almost to upstage centre^ 
leaving only a narrow passage between the brick wall and the 
house. There are two windows in the house, one a basement win^ 
dow downstage, the other about six feet higher and upstage. 
Along the wall of the house lies a log some 12 feet long and an 
old wooden sledge which is overturned. Old boards and beams 
form a pile of wood near the building on the right. Day is draw - , 
ing to a close and the rays of the setting cun illuminate the brick 
wall with a red glow. It is early spring; the snow has only 
recently melted and the black branches of the elder bushes are as 
yet without buds. On the log sit n a T a s H a and N A s T y a; 
on the sledge L u k a and the baron, k l e s h c H m 
lying on the pile of U)Ood to the right, b u B N o v^s face is 
seen at the basement window) 

NASTYA [closing her eyes and nodding her head in rhythm to 
the singsong chanting of her tale) : So he comes at night to the 
garden, to the summer house, like we planned . . , and I’ve been 
waiting so long I’m all atremble with fear and with sorrow. And he’s 
all atremble, and white as a sheet, and in his hand he holds an invol* 
ver* . . . 

NATASHA [chewing sunflower seeds ) : You see! It must be true 
what they say about students being desperate. . . , 

I^astta: And he says to me in a fearful voice: My precious 
lovOf . ^ * 

BtiBNOV: Ho-ho! Precious? 
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BARON:\Shut up! If you don^t like it you don’t have to listen, 
but don’t interfere with her lying. . . . Next! 

KASTTa; My precious, he says, my beloved! My parents, he says, 
will never give their consent 1 should marry you . . . and threaten 
to lay their curse on me forever for my loving you. And for that 
reason, he says, I must take my own life. . . . And there he has that 
big involver loaded with all those bullets. . . . Farewell, he says, 
beloved of my heart. There’s no changing my mind. ... I can’t go 
on living without you! And I says to him: Oh my adored friend . . . 
my Raoul! . . . 

BUBNOV {in amazement) : What? How’s that? Growl? 

BARON (roaring ) : You’ve forgotten, Nastka! . . . Last lime he was 
Gaston! 

NASTYA {jumping up) : Shut up, you scum! You . . . homeless pups! 
As though you could understand love! True love. But me — I’ve known 
it — true love! {To the Baron,) You’re a nobody! ... A man with an 
edication. Claim you used to drink coffee in bed! ... 

LUKA: Wa-a-ait a minute! Don’t go interfering now! Let her go 
on. . . . It isn’t the words that count, but what’s behind them — ^that’s 
the thing. Go on, my girl. Don’t you mind. 

BUBNOV: A crow in peacock’s feathers..,. Well, let’s hear the 
rest 

baron: Next? 

NATASHA: Don’t listen to them.,.. Who arc they? They’re only 
jealous because there’s nothing to tell about themselves. . . . 

NASTYA {sitting down again ) : I don’t want to go on, I won’t 
tell you any more. , . . Once they don’t believe me and laugh at me. . . . 
(Suddenly she stops^ is silent a minute, and then, closing her eyes 
again, continues in a loud, impassioned voice, beating time with her 
hand and seeming to be listening to distant music). And I say to him: 
joy of my life! Sun of my soul! Neither can I go on living in this 
world without you . . . because I love you with all my soul and 
will go on loving you as long as the heart beats in this breast. But 
don’t end your life, which your dear parents need so bad, 
since you’re all the joy they have.... Throw me over! Better 
tny life should be ruined with pining for you, my beloved f Fm all 
alone. Fm — that kind. Better for me to be ruined. It’s all the same! 
Fm not worth anything. . . . There^s nothing left for me. . . . 
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Nothing left. . . . {Sfie covers her face with hr hands and weeps 
silently.) 

NATASHA {turning away and $}>eaking under her breath):. Don’t 
cry. ... You mustn’t. ... 

(luka smiles and strokes Nastya's hemd.) 

BUBNOV {laughing ) : Ho, there's a baby for you, ehV 

BARON {also laughing): You think that’s the truth, granddad? 
That’s all out of that book, "‘Fatal Love. ..." A lot of nonsense. Let 
her alone! 

NATASHA: What's it to you? Better keep your mouth shut, once 
the Lord saw fit to make you what you are. 

NASTYA {furiously): You lost soul! You nobody! Where’s your 
heart? 

LUKA {taking Nastya by the hand) : We’ll go away from here, 
dearie. Don’t let it bother you. You’re the one that’s right, not them. 
I know. . . . Happen you believe you had that true love, then surely 
you had it. Of course you did! Bui don’t get angry with the fellow 
you live with. . . . Maybe it’s jealousy makes him laugh. . . . Maybe 
he never knew that true kind! Maybe he never knew any kind at 
all. Come away. . . . 

NASTYA {pressing her hands to her breast ) : Believe me, granddad! 

I swear it was like that ! . . . Everything I said. ... He was a student . . . 
a Frenchman. . . . They called him Gaston.. .. He had a black beard 
and wore patent leather boots. . . . Strike me dead this minute if it’s 
not the truth. And how he loved me! How he loved me! 

LUKA: I know. Don't you worry. I believe patent leather boots, 
you say? Dear, dear, dear! And you loved him too? {They disappear 
around the corner.) 

BARON : A stupid wench ! . . . Got a good heart, but impossibly 
stupid. 

BUBNOV: What does a person want to lie like that for? And swear- 
ing it’s the truth, like in court. 

NATASHA: Because it’s more pleasant to lie than to tell the truth. 
Me too. . . . 

BARON: You too? Next? 

NATASHA: I keep dreaming and dreaming. And waiting. . . - 

baron: For what? 


34 830 
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NATASHA (smiling in some embarrassment) : I don’t know. . . . Just 
thinking that tomorrow . , . somebody will come . . • somebody — 
special. ... Or else something will happen. . • . Also something — 
special. And I keep waiting. . . . Always waiting. . . . But when you 
come to think of it, what could happen? 

(Pause.) 

BARON (with a wry smile): There’s nothing to wait for! . . . Me, 
for example, I’m not waiting for anything. Everything’s . . . over. . . . 
Passed. Finished. Next? 

NATASHA: Or else ... I imagine that tomorrow I’ll die all of a 
sudden. , . . And then everything goes cold inside me. Summer’s a 
good time to imagine you’ll die, because of the thunderstorms; you 
could always get struck by lightning. 

BARON: Yours is a poor sort of life, and it’g' all the fault of that 
sister of yours — a devilish temper she’s got. 

NATASHA: Who’s got a good sort of life? Everybody has it bad. , . . 
Don’t I see it? . . . 

KLESHCH (until now he had been lying motionless and apparently 
detached, but at these words he springs up) : Everybody? That’s a lie! 
Not everybody. If it was everybody then it wouldn’t be so bad. . . . 
Then you wouldn’t mind. 

BUBNOV: What devil’s forked you this time? . . . Yelping like that! 

( KLESHCH lies down again, muttering to himselj.) 

BARON: Better go make my peace with Nastka. ... If I don’t, she’ll 
hold out on the drink money. . . . 

BUBNOV: H’m-m. . . . How people love to lie! . . . Nastya, now, you 
can understand her. She’s used to painting up her mug, so she thinks 
she can do the same to her soul. . . . Rouge up her soul. . * . But . . . 
what do the others want to lie for? That Luka, for instance. , . . Keeps 
on lying . . . without getting anything out of it ... and him an old 
man. . . . What does he want to do it for? 

BARON (with a snort, as he goes out) : They’ve all got grey little 
souls They’d all like to rouge them up a bit. . . . 

LUKA (entering from around the corner ) : Why did you go and 
upset the girl, your lordship? Let her cry and have her fun.... If 
it gives her pleasure to let the tears flow, what harm does it do you? 
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BARON : She^s stupid, old man. Gets on your nerves. . , , Today it*f» 
Raoul, tomorrow Gaston . . . but always one and the same. But I 
better be going and making my peace with her just the same. . . . 
{Goes out.) 

luka: Go aliead. ... Be nice and gentle with her. It never does 
any harm to be gentle with a person. . . . 

NATASHA: You’ve got a good heart, granddad. . . . What makes you 
so kind? 

luka: Kind you say? Very well, if that’s the way you see it. 
{The soft music of an accordion and singing comes from beyond the 
brick wall.) Somebody has to be kind in this world. ... You have to 
have sympathy for people. Christ loved everybody, and told us to do 
the same. . . . And I can tell you truly, that many a time you can save 
a person by pitying him in time. Like, for instance, that time I was 
a watchman on a country estate belonging to some engineer near the 
Tomsk city. This estate, now, stood in the middle of the woods. Well 
then . . . winter it was, and me all alone on the estate . . . splendid, 
I can tell you! But one day I hear noises — somebody breaking in! 

NATASHA: Thieves? 

luka: Thieves they were. Breaking in I pick up my gun and 

go out. . . . There they are, two of them . . . opening a window, and 
so busy at it that they don’t notice me. I yell at them: Hey, you! . . . 

Get out of here! ... So they turn on me with an axe I warn 

them: If you don’t keep back, I'll shoot! . . . And I keep pointing my 
gun first at one, then at the other. Down they go on their knees, 
begging me to let them go. so to speak. But me. I’m mad by then . . . 
on account of the axe, and I says to them: I chased you away, you 
pixies, but you wouldn't go. ... So now, says I, one of you go cut 
a good switch off these bushes. They bring the switch. Now, says I, 
one of you get dowm, and the other give him a thrashing. And that’s 
how. according to my orders, they flogged each other. And when the 
flogging was over . . . they say to me: Granddad, they say, give us 
something to eat for the love of Christ. We’ve been traipsing around 
on empty bellies. ... So there’s your thieves for you, my dear! 
{Laughs.) ... There’s your axe for you! And both of them fine 
chaps at heart. ... I says to them: Now why couldn’t you have come 
like that and just asked me for something to eat right at the start? . . . 
We’re sick and tired of asking, they say. You keep asking and asking 
34 * 
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and nobody gives you anything. . . . After that they kept on living 
with me for the whole winter. One of them, Stepan by name, used to 
take the gun and be gone in the woods all day long. The other, Yakov 
they called him, was sick all the time. Kept coughing. . . . All three of 
us kept watch over that estate^ Then when the spring came they said ; 
Farewell, granddad. And off they went . . . heading for Russia. . . . 

NATASHA: Were they — escaped convicts? 

LUKA : That’s what they were. Escaped convicts. . . . Escaped from 
the place where they were deported. . . . Fine chaps they were! ... If 
I hadn’t pitied them, now, happen they would have killed me ... or 
done something else like that . . . and then it would have meant a trial, 
and jail, and Siberia. . . . What for? A jail can’t teach a person what’s 
right, and Siberia can’t leach a person what’s right . . . but a man . . . 
he can teach you, and very easy at that. 

(Pause.) 

BUBNOV: H’m-m. Take me, now.... I’m no good at lying. Why 
lie? The way 1 see it, go ahead and blurb the whole truth. What’s 
there to be afraid of? 

KLESllCH (suddenly jumping up again as though he had been 
burned, and crying out ) : The truth? What truth? (Tearing at the 
rags which cover him,) Here’s the truth! No work.... No strength. 
That’s the truth! No shelter! ... Not even a place to seek cover! 
Nothing left but to die like a dog . , . there’s your truth for you, 
the old devil! What do I want with your truth? All I want’s a chance 
to lake a breath ... to take a living breath ! What wrong have I 
done? . . . What do I want your truth for? I want a chance to live, 
god damn it! They don’t let you live . . . and there’s your truth! . . . 

BUBNOV: Just see how the fellow’s touched! 

LUKA: Mother of God! . . . But listen, my friend. You. . . . 

KLESHCH (trembling with agitation ) : You here all babbling about 
the truth! You, old man, trying to comfort everybody!... Let me 
tell you that I hate everybody! And that’s the truth, may it be cursed 
and damned forever! Do you understand? It’s high time you under- 
stood! May it be damned to hell, your truth! (Runs around the corner 
of the house, looking back and shouting,) 

LUKA: Dear, dear, dear! How upset the fellow is! . . . Where has* 
he run to? 
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NATASHA: Gone off his nut* . . . 

BUBNOV: Not bad! As good as play acting. ... It happens that way 
sometimes, ... He hasn’t got used to life yet. . . . 

PEPPEL (entering slowly from behind the house ) ; Peace to you, 
honest company! Well, Luka, you sly old fox, still telling your fairy 
tales? 

LUKA; You should have heard how that man went off here just 
now! 

PEPPEL: Who, Kleshch? What’s* wrong with him? 1 met him 
running away as if the devil was after him. . . . 

LUKA: Anybody’d run away if he’d had his heart touched like 
that. 

PEPPEL (sitting down ) : I don’t like the fellow. . . . Too mean and 
proud. (Imitating Kleshch,) “I’m — a workingman!” As though every- 
body else was worse than him. ... Go ahead and work if you like it . , . 
but why be so proud of yourself? If a person’s worth depended on 
the amount of work he did . . . then a horse would be belter than any 
human . . . goes on hauling day in and day out without a word. Nata- 
sha! Your folks at home? 

NATASHA: They’ve gone to the cemetery . . . then they planned to 
go to vespers. , . . 

PEPPEL: I was wondering why you were feeling so free. 

LUKA (turning thoughtfully to Bubnov ) : The truth, you say? . . . 
The truth doesn’t always help what’s wrong with a person. . , , You 
can’t always cure a soul with the truth, . . . Once, for instance, there 
was a case like this: a certain man 1 knew believed in a true -righteous 
land. . . . 

BUBNOV: In a what? 

LUKa: In a true-righteous land. There should be. says he, a true- 
righteous' land in this world. . . . And that land, thinks he, must be 
inhabited by special people — good people, people who honour each 
other, and who in every little thing help each other . . . and everything 
in that land must be wonderfully fine. And that man kept planning to 
go and search for the true-righteous land. He was poor . . . had a hard 
life . . . and when things became so bad you’d think there was nothing 
left to do but lie down and die, he wouldn’t give up, but would only 
smile to himself and say: That’s all right. I can bear it. I’ll wait just 
a little longer and then I’ll quit ihis life and go to the Inie-righteous 
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land.. . . That was his only joy in life — ^his faith in the true-righteous 

land* • • • . 

PEPPEL: Well, did he ever get there? 

BUBNOV: Where? Ho-ho! 

LUKA: And then to the village where he lived — this* all happened 
in Siberia — they exiled a very learned man . . . with all his books, 
and charts, and all sorts of things, being as he was a man of learning. 
And this poor man says to the man of learning, he says: be so kind 
as to tell me where this true-righteous land lies, and how to get there. 
Right then and there the learned one gels out his* books and opens 
up his charts and looks and looks, but nowhere can he find that true- 
righteous land. Everything is in its place, all the lands are on the 
charts, but the true-righteous land is nowhere to be found! 

PEPPEL {in a subdued voice) : You don’t say! Nowhere to be 
found? 

(bubnov laughs,) 

NATASHA: Stop your laughing. ... Go on, granddad. 

LUKA: The man can’t believe it It must be somewhere, says 

he.... Take a better look, because if there’s no true-righteous land, 
then all your charts and books are of no account. . . . The learned 
one doesn’t like this at all. My charts, says he, are the very best, 
but there just ain’t no such place as your truc-rirrliteous land. Then 
the poor man gets mad. What’s that, says he? Here I’ve gone on 
living and living, and bearing it all because I w^as sure there was- such 
a place, and now according to the charts it turns out that there ain’t 
no such place! A swindle, that’s what it is! And he says to the learned 
one: And you . . . you wretch, says he, it’s a rascal you are, and not 
a learned one! ... And he gives him a whack over the ear — ^bang! 
Then another one — bang! {After a moments pause,) And after that 
he goes home and hangs- himself. . . . 

{Everyone is silent, luka, smiling., glances at peppel and 

NATASHA.) 

peppel {under his breath) : The hell you say! . . . Not a very 
pleasant story! ... 

NATASHA : Couldn’t stand being fooled. . . . 

BUBNOV (Sullenly ) : Nothing but fairy tales. ... 
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peppel: H’m. ... So there didn*t turn out to be any true*right- 
eous land! . . . 

NATASHA: It’s a pity about the man.... 

BUBNOV: All made up! ... Ho-ho! True-righteous land! All out 
of h:s head! Ho-ho! (Disappears from the window,) 

LUKA (nodding toward Bubnovas window) : Laughing he is! Dear, 
dear, dear! .. . (Pause,) Well, friends ... a good living to you! Soon 
ril be leaving. , . . 

PEPPEL: Where you going now? 

LUKA: To the Ukraine.. .. I heard as how they’ve opened up a 
new faith there . . . and I must have a look. People keep wanting and 
seeking something better. . . . May the Lord give them patience! 

PEPPEL: Do you think they’ll ever find it? 

LUKA: Surprising what people can do! They’ll find it all right. 
He who seeks, finds. ... He who wants something bad enough, 
gets it! 

NATASHA: Oh, if they’d only find something!... If they could 
only think up something better!. . . 

LUKA: They’ll think it up. Only we have to help them, my dear. . . . 
Have to respect them. . . . 

NATASHA: How can I help them? 1 need help myself,... 

PEPPEL (determinedly ) : Again . . . I’m going to speak to you 
again, Natasha. . . . Here. In front of him He knows every- 

thing. . . . Come away — with me. 

NATASHA: Where to? From jail to jail? 

peppel: I told you I’d give up stealing. I swear to heaven I’ll give 
it up. And once I’ve said it. I’ll do it. I know how to read and 

write I’ll work. ... He says we ought to go to Siberia of our own 

free will. . . . Shall we go? You think I don’t hate this life? Oh, 
Natasha, I understand. ... I see it all. I keep kidding myself by say- 
ing that people who are called honest steal a lot more than I do. . . . 

But it doesn’t help. That’s not what I want. I don’t regret anything 

I don’t believe in a guilty conscience But deep down inside of 

me I feel one thing: this is no w^ay to live. You have to live better. 
You have to live so’s to respect yourself. . . . 

LUKA: That’s the thing, my lad! May the Lord help yon. . . . May 
Christ show his mercy. That’s the thing: a man has to respect him 
self. . . . 
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PEPPEL: From! my earliest years I’ve been a thief. . . . Everybody 
always called me Vaska the thief, Vaska, the son of a, thief. Ahal So 
that’s how it is? All right then, here I am — ^a thief! . . . Understand? 
Maybe it was just for spite I became a thief. Maybe I’m a thief just 
l)ecause nobody ever thought of calling me anything else. . . . You 
call me something else ... Natasha, won’t you? 

NATASHA {&adly ) : Somehow I don’t believe . . . what anybody 
says. . . . And I’m uneasy today. . . . My heart keeps jumping as if I 
was expecting something to happen. You shouldn’t have started talking 
this way today, Vassili. . , . 

. PEPPEL: When else? This isn’t the first lime I’ve said it. . . . 

NATASHA: Why should I go with you? As for loving you — I can’t 
say I love you so much. . . . Sometimes I like you . . . and then again 
I just can’t stand the sight of you . . . 1 guess I don’t love you, . . . 
When you love a person you can't see the bad in him . . , but I see 
it in you. 

PEPPEL: Don’t be afraid. You’ll come to love me. I’ll teach you 
to love me. . . . You just say the word. I’ve had my eye on you for 
more than a year now . . . and I see what a good and serious girl 
you are ... a person to be depended on, . . . I love you a lot, 
Natasha 

(VASSILISA appears in the window in all her finely and stands 
listening,, half hidden by the window frame.) 

NATASHA: Fallen in love with me — and what about my sister? . . . 

PEPPEL (embarrassed ) : Well, what about her? There are lots 
like her. . . . 

LUKA: Don t you think about that, my dear. When there's no bread, 
a person’ll eat grass. . . . 

PEPPEL (moodily ) : Have a little pity on me. This is no life. . . . 
A dog’s life, with no joy in it. . . . Like in a bog . . . when everything 
you grab at gives way, because its all rotten. . . . That sister of yours — 
I thought she was different. If she hadn’t been so greedy for money. 
I’d have done anything for her sake. If she’d only been all mme. . . . 
But she wanted something else. . . . She wanted money . . . and she 
wanted her own way. * . . Her own way so’s she could live wanton. 
She couldn’t help me any. . . . But you — you’re like a young fir tree 
that bends. l>ul holds, . . . 
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LUKA: And I say to you, marry him, my girl. He’s not a bad 
fellow. You just keep reminding him that he’s a good one, so he don’t 
forget. He’ll believe >ou. . . . You just keep saying to him: Vassili, 
you’re a good man. Don’t forget to say that! And think well, now— 
where else can you go? That sister of yours is a mean beasty. And as 
for her husband — ^the old man is worse than any words . . . and so is 
this whole life here. . . . Where else can you go? And this is a strong 
lad. . . . 

NATASHA: There’s nowhere to go.... I know.... I’ve thought 
about it. Only — I don’t believe anybody. . . . And there’s nowhere for 
me to go 

peppel: There’s one road . . . but I’m not letting you take it. . . . I’d 
rather kill you. . . . 

NATASHA {smiling) : I’m not your wife yet, but here you are ready 
to kill me already. . . . 

PEPPEL {taking her in his arms) : Forget it, Nalasha! That’s how 
it’&' got to be. . . . 

NATASHA {pressing toward him ) : I must tell you one thing. Vassili 
. . . and I swear it before God. The first time you lift your hand 
against me ... or in some other way do me wrong . . . I’ll not spare 
myself. . . . Either I’ll kill myself or. . . . f 

PEPPEL: May my hand wither and drop off if ever I lift it against 
you! . . . 

LUKA: Don’t worry, deary, he needs you worse than you need 
him. . . . 

VASSILISA {from the uaindow) : So the match is made! Love, hon- 
our and obey! 

NATASHA: They ve come!... Oh. iny God! They’ve seen us.... 
Ah. Vassili! 

PEPPEL: What are you scared of? Nobody'll dare touch you now! 

VASSILISA: Don’t worry, Natasha, he won’t l)eat you.... He’s no 
more capable of beating than of loving. ... I know! 

LUKA {under his breath ) : That woman! .. . The snake she is! 

VASSILISA: He just knows how to make pretty speeches.... 

KOSTYLYOV {entering): Natashka! What are you doing here, you 
lazybo'nes! Spreading gossip? Complaining about your relatives? And 
you haven’t put up the samovar? Haven’t set the table? 

NATASHA {going out) : Rut you were j)launing to go to church. . . . 
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KOSTTLYOv: It’s none of your business what we were planning. 
It’s up to you to tend to your business ... to do what you’ve been 
ordered. 

PEPPEL: Shut up! She’s not a servant to you any more! . . . Na- 
tasha, don’t go away! . , . Don’t touch a thing! . . . 

NATASHA: Don’t you be giving me orders! ... Your time hasn’t 
come yet. (Goes out,) 

PEPPEL (to Kostylyov ) ; Hands off! You’ve had your way with 
her long enough. She’s mine now. 

KOSTYLYOV: Yours? When did you buy her? How much did you 
pay? 

(VASSILISA laughs,) 

LUKA: Vassili, go away. . . . 

PEPPEL: What a gay couple you are! . . . Look out, or you’ll be 
laughing on the other fide of your face! 

VASSILISA: How scared I am! Just frightened to death! 

LUKA: Vassili, go away! Can’t you see she’s just egging you on, 
just trying to get your dander up? 

PEPPEL: Ah. ... Oh yes. She’s lying. . . . You’re lying! You won’t 
have things the way you want them! 

VASSILISA: And I won’t have them the way 1 dont want them, 
Vaska! 

PEPPEL (shaking his fist at her): We'll see! ... (He goes out.) 

VASSILISA (disappearing from the window ) : I’ll fix you up with 
a wedding, all right! 

KOSTYLYOV (going over to Luka ) : What are you doing here, old 
man? 

LUKA: Nothing, old man.... 

KOSTYLYOV; Well ... they say you're leaving us? 

LUKA: Time to be moving on. . . . 

KOSTYLYOV: Where to? 

LUKA: Follow my nose. . . . 

KOSTYLYOV: Off On your wanderings.... Uncomfortable for you 
to stay in one place very long, eh? 

LUKA: They say no water will flow under a stone. ... 

KOSTYLYOV : That’s- said about a stone, but a person ought to settle 
in one place. . . . People shouldn’t live like roaches — everyone crawl- 
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ing wherever he pleases. ... A persom should make himself at home 
in some place and not be a stranger everywhere. 

LUKA: But if somebody’s at home wherever he finds himself? 

KOSTYLYOV: That means he’s a tramp ... a useless creature. . .. 
There has to be some use from a person. ... He has to work. . . . 

LUKA: You don’t say! 

KOSTYLYOV: How else? . . .What’s a stranger, now? A stranger’s 
a strange person, one who isn’t like other people. If he’s a pilgrim, 
now% a real pilgrim who knows a thing or two . . . that’s no good to 
anybody ... it may even be some truth he’s picked up somewhere . . . 
but I’m telling you it isn’t every truth that’s worth knowing . . . then 
he’ll keep it to himself. If he’s* a real pilgrim . . . then he’ll keep mum. 
Or else talk so that nobody knows what he’s talking about. . . . And 
he shouldn’t be after anything, or interfere in anything, or go upset- 
ting people to no good purpose. ... He shouldn’t bother about how 
other people live. . . . It’s for him to lead a pious life. ... He ought 
to live in a cave in the forest where nobody can see him. He shouldn’t 
mix up in people’s business, trying to tell them what’s right and 
wrong. . . . But he should pray for everybody ... for all our worldly 
sins — for mine and yours and everybody’s. Thai’s why he renounces 
the vanities of this world — so he can pray. That’s how it is. . . . 
{Pause,) But you — what kind of a pilgrim are you? Haven’t even a 
pashport. ... A respectable person ought to have a pashport. All re- 
spectable people have pashports. . . . 

LUKA: You see how it is — ^ihere are people — and then, there are 
just plain creatures. 

KOSTYLYOV: None of your cleverness, now. None of your rid- 
dles ... I guess I’m just as smart as you are. What’s that you’re say- 
ing — people and creatures? 

LUKA: I'here’s no riddle here. I’m ju?l saying as there’s barren 
soil . . . and there’s fertile soil . . . and whatever you sow on fertile 
soil is bound to bear fruit Thai’s all. . . . 

KOSTYLYOV: Well, what of it? 

LUKA: Take you, for example. ... If the Lord God himself should 
say to you: Mikhail! Be a human being! ... it wouldn’t make any 
difference at all. . . . You’d just keep right on being what you are. . . . 

KOSTYLYOV: H’m. . . . You know what? My wife’s uncle, he’s a 
policeman. If I. . . . 
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VASSILISA (cAifermg) : Mikhail Ivanovich, tea’s ready! 

KOSTYLYOV {to Luka ) : Get out of here. Don’t let me catch you 
in my Icnlging again! . . . 

vassiusa: Yes, you better clear out, old man! ... You’ve got a 
long tongue. . , . Who knows but what you’re an escaped convict or 
something. ... 

KOSTYLYOV: Get out of here this very day, or else I’ll. . . . 

LUKA: Call your uncle? Go ahead and call him. . . . Tell him 
you’ve caught an escaped convict. . . . Maybe the uncle will get a re- 
ward — tliree kopecks or so. . . . 

BUBNOV (at the window ) : Selling something? What’s that for 
three kopecks? 

LUKA: They’re threatening to sell me. 

VASSILISA {k> her husband): Come on! 

BUBNOV: For three kopecks? Watch out, old man. . . . They’ll sell 
you out for one kopeck. 

KOSTYLYOV {to Bubnov ) : So you’ve crawled out? Like a goblin 
from under the stove. {Goes out with his wife,) 

VASSILISA: How many thieves and rascals there are in the world! 

LUKA: Here’s wishing you a good appetite. . . . 

VASSILISA {turning around ) : Hold your tongue . . . you shrivelled 
mushroom! 

{Disappears behind the corner of the house with her husband.) 

LUKA: I’ll be leaving tonight. . . . 

BUBNOV: That’s' good. It’s always well to leave while there’s still 
time. . . . 

LUKA: That’s the truth for sure. 

BUBNOV: I know what I’m saying. I probably escaped jail by leav- 
ing in time. 

LUKA: You don't say! 

BUBNOV: Yes I do. Here’s how it was: my wife got mixed up with 
a furrier. ... An able master. . . . Good at dyeing dog pelts into 
racoon. . . . Cats too — into kangaroos — and muskrats . . . and any- 
thing you like. A smart chap. It was with him my wife got mixed 
up . • . and they clung so tight to each other I had to look sharp so 
they didn’t poison me or in some other way ship me off. SometimeJs 
I’d happen to heat my wife -~l lien the master’d beat me. He was a 
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fierce fighter. Once he pulled out half my beard and broke a rib. 
I used to get sore too. . . . One day I lammed my wife over the head 
with an iron poker . . . and a big war was on. Ikit I see that nothing will 
come of it. . . . They’ll get me yet. So I planned to bump ofiF my 
wife. . . . Had it all thought out good. But I caught myself in time and 
went away. . . . 

LUKA: And that was the best thing to do — leave them alone to 
turn cats into muskrats the way they like. , . . 

BUBNOV: Only — the shop belonged to the wife — and stayed that 
way . . . and I got left — in the state you see. But to tell the truth, 
I’d have drunk up the shop. . . . It’s the drink with me that’s. . , . 

LUKA: The drink? H’m. 

BUBNOV: I’m a ferocious drinker. Once I go on a jag, I drink 
up everything but my own hide. And I’m lazy. You can’t imagine 
how I hate to work. 

{Enter satin and the actor having an argument.) 

SATIN: Nonsense! You’re not going anywhere, do you bear?... 
That’s all tommyrot! Old man! What Iw^addle have you been pouring 
into this fellow’s ear? 

ACTOR: That’s a lie! Granddad, tell him he’s lying. I am so going. 
I worked today — swept the street. And I didn’t have a single drink. 
How’s that? Here they are — my thirty kopecks, and I’m sol>er! 

SATIN: Idiotic — that’s all. Here, give it to me. I’ll drink it up . . . 
or else lose it in a card game. . . . 

ACTOR: Hands off! That goes towards buying my ticket. 

LUKA {to Satin ) : Why should you be wanting to set him off the 
right path? 

SATIN: “Tell me, oh wizard, beloved of the gods, just what is the 
fate that the future conceals?” I’m sold out, brother! Lost my last 
kopeck! But there’s still hope for the world, granddad — there’re clev- 
erer sharks than me left. 

LUKA: You’re a gay fellow, Konstantin, and a pleasant one. 

BUBNOV: Actor! Come here! 


{The ACTOR goes to the window and stoops down to carry on a 
conversation with bubnov in a low voice.) 
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SATIN: 1 was amusing when I was- young. Nice to recall those 
times. ... A son of a gun, 1 was! . . . Danced superbly. Acted on the 
stage. Loved to make people laugh. . . . Wonderful ! 

LUKA: And how did you get switched off the track, eh? 

SATIN: What an inquisitive creature you are, old man. You’d like 
to know" everything. . . . What for? 

LUKA: I’d like to understand this human businesis. . . . But when 
I look at you, I can’t understand a thing. You’re such a fine fellow, 
Konstantin, and so clever! . . . That makes it all the stranger. , . . 

SATIN: Jail, granddad! I spent four years and seven months in 
jail . . . and nobody will have you after a jail sentence. 

LUKA: Oho! And what were you pul in jail for? 

SATIN: For a rascal. ... 1 killed a rascal in a burst of wrath and 
indignation. ... I learned to play cards in jail — among other 
things. . . . 

LUKA: You killed him on account of a w"oman? 

SATIN : On account of my own sister. . . . But don’t you go prying. 

I don’t like to be asked questions And that all happened long, 

long ago. . . . My sister — died. . . . Nine years already. , . . She was 
a lovely sister. 

LUKA: You don’t take life so hard. You should have heard that 
locksmith howl a little while back! Ai-i-i! ... 

SATIN: Kleshch? 

LUKA: Him it was. No work! he shouted. . . . No nothing! 

SATIN: He’ll get used to it in time.... Well, what’ll I do with 
Imysclf now? 

LUKA {sojtly): Look! He’s coming.... 

(kleshch enters slowly, with hanging head,) 

SATIN: Hey, you widower! What’ve you got your nose between your 
knees for? What’re you thinking about? 

kleshch: I’m thinking about what I’m going to do. No tools. . . . 
They all went for the funeral. 

SATIN: Take my advice. Don’t do anything. Just be a burden to 
the world. . . . 

KLESHCH: It’s all right for you to talk . . . but I feel ashamed be- 
fore people. . . . 
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SATIN: Drop it! People aren’t ashamed that you lead a dog’s 
life.,,. Think it over. .You stop working, I stop working... hun- 
dreds of others... thousands, everybody! Understand? We all slop 
working. Nobody will raise a finger to do anything! What will hap- 
pen then? 

KLESHCH: We’ll all die of hunger. 

LUKA {to Satin ) ; You should join the Runaways, with such 
ideas. . . . There’s a kind of people called Runaways.^*" 

SATIN: I know. They’re not such fools, granddad. 

{From the window of the kostylyovs’ apartment can be heard 

the cries of Natasha: ^^What for? Stop! . . . What have I done?^^) 

LUKA {upset ) : Natasha screaming? Eh? Oh, you. . . . 

{From the kostylyovs’ apartment comes the noise of people 

moving about, dishes being broken, and the shrill cries of 
KOSTYlyov: “Eott little hcreticl ... You ivhorel . 

vassilisa: Slop! . . . Wait! . . . I’ll show Iier! . . . Take that! . . . 
And that! . . . 

NATASHA: They’re beating me! They’re killing me! ... 

SATIN {shouting at the window): Hey you there! 

LUKA {rushing here and there): Vassili!... If you could get 
Vassili! ... Oh Lord! Fellows! . . . Brothers! . . . 

ACTOR {running on ) : Here I am I’ll show him! . . . 

BUBNOV: They’ve started beating her a lot lately. 

SATIN: Come on, old man.... WVll be witnewsses. 

LUKA {following Satin) : A poor sort of witness I make! That’s 
not for me! . . . It’s Vassili w'e need in a hurry! . . . 

NATASHA: Sister! . . . Sister! . .. Ah-h-h! . . . 

BUBNOV: They’ve gagged her. . . . I’ll go have a look. .. . 

{The commotion in the kostylyovs’ apartment fades out as the 
people apparently go into the hall. The old m<tn is heard to cry 
*^Stopr A door slams, and this chops off the noise like the 
blow of an axe. Silence on the stage. Spring twilight.) 

• Members of a religious sect in old Russia who taught people to run away 
from places where nonconformers were persecuted by the government — Traris. 
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KLESHCH (is sitting on the overturned sledge with an air of detach- 
mentf tensely rubbing his hands. He starts to niutte? soinething un- 
intelligible which later becomes the following lines.) : But how? . . . 
You’ve got to live, don’t you? ... (In a loud voice.) Shelter! It’s 
shelter I need! ... I have no shelter! ... I haven’t anything! ... A 
man’s alone — all alone. That’s where the troulde is. ... No one to 
help him. 

(He goes off slowly\ all bent over. An ominous silence reigns 
for a few seconds. Then, somewhere off stage is heard an indef- 
inite murmur which grows into chaotic sound as it draws nearer. 

Separate voices can be distinguished.) 

VASSILISA: I’m her sister! I^t me at her! . .. 

KOSTYLYOV: You have no right. 

VASSILISA: Jailbird!... 

SATIN: Call Vassili! . . . Hurry! . . . Beat him. Zob! 

(A police whistle is heard.) 

TATAR (running on; his right arm in a sling) : What kind of 
law — ^to kill in daytime. 

KRivoi ZOB (followed by Medvedev): Hah! 1 gave him a good 

one! 

MEDVEDEV; You — how dare you fight? 

TATAR; And you? What duty you have? 

MEDVEDEV (running after the longshoreman ) : Stop! Give back my 
whistle! 

KOSTYLYOV (running on) : Abram! Grab iiirn! , . . He killed. . . . 

(From behind the corner come kvashnya and, nastya sup- 
porting the dishevelled NATASHA between them. SATIN walks 
backward^ pushing off vassilisa who waves her hands about, 
trying to strike her sister, alyoshka jumps about her like an 
imp, whistling in her ear, shouting, howling. They are followed 
by a number of other ragged men and women.) 

SATIN (to Vassilisa) : What’s the idea, you damned slut? . . . 
vassilisa: Get away, jailbird! It may cost me my life, but I’ll tear 
her to pieces! . . , 
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KVASHNYA (leading Natasha away) : Enough, Vaasilisa! . , , Have 
some shame! Why be a brute? 

MEDVEDEV (^Tabbing Satin): Aha I . .. Caught you at last! 

SATIN: Zob. Lam into them Zob! Vaska! , . . Vaska! . . . 

(They gather in a crowd near the passage of the brick 
wall. NATASHA is led over and seated on the pile of boards 
to the right.) 

PEPPEL (appearing suddenly from the passage and silently push- 
ing everybody aside with strong vigorous movements) : Wliere’s Na- 
tasha? You. . . . 

KOSTYLYOV (hiding behind the corner of the house): Abram! 
Catch Vaska. . . . Brothers, help catch Vaska! Thief! . . . Robber! . . . 

PEPPEL: You ... old fornicator! (With a great sweep of his arm 
he strikes the old man, who falls in such a way that only his head 
and shoulders are seen from behind the corner of the house. Peppel 
rushes over to Natasha.) 

VASSILISA: Thrash Vaska, fellows! .. . Thrash the thief! 

MEDVEDEV (shouting to Satin) : Keep out. . . . This is a family 
affair! They’re all relatives ... but who are you? 

peppel: What is it? . . . What has she done — slabbed you? 

kvashnya: Just look what the brutes have done! Scalded her legs 
with boiling water. . . . 

NASTYA: Turned over the samovar on her. . . . 

TATAR: Maybe accident. . . . Have lo know for sure. . . . Mustn’t 
make mistake. . . . 

NATASHA (almost fainting ) : Vassili, lake me away — hide me. . . . 

VASSILISA: My God! Look here! He’s dead! Killed! ... 

(Everyone rushes to the passage where kostylyov is lying. 

‘ BUBNOV separates himself from the crowd and comes over to 

VASSILI.) 

BUBNOV (in a low voice ) : Vassili! The old man — he’s done for! 

peppel (looks at him without comprehending): Call an ambu- 
lance. . . . We’ll have to take her to the hospital. . . . I’ll get even with 
them all right! 


35—830 
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BUBNOV : Fm saying that somebody’s finished off the old man. . . * 

(The noise on the stage dies out like a fire flooded with water. 
Separate remarks are passed in hushed tones: ""Really?*^ 
"^That’s bad.'' ^‘Lei's get away from here." 'What the 

hell!" "Watch out!" "Beat it bejore the police come" The crowd 
dwindles. BUBNOV, the TATAR, NASTYA and KVASHNYA rush over 
to the body of kostylyov.^ 

VASSIUSA (rising from the ground and crying triumphantly ) ; 
Murdered! . . . There’s the one who murdered my husband! Vaska did 
it! I saw it myself! I saw it, friends! Well, Vaska? So it’s the police 
for you? 

PEPPEL (leaving Natashas side) : Let me through. . . . Out of my 
way! (Takes a look at the old man then turns to Vassilisa.) Well, are 
you satisfied? (Touches the body with his foot.) Done for, the cur. , . . 
So you got what you wanted. . . . Humph . , . maybe I should bump 
you off too! (Throws himself at her. Satin and Krivoi Zob quickly 
stop him, Vassilisa runs into the passage.) 

SATIN: Think what you're doing! 

KRIVOI ZOB: Phoo! Take your lime! 

VASSILISA (reappearing): Well, friend Vaska! No escaping your 
fate! . . . The police! Abram . . . blow your whistle! 

MEDVEDEV: The devils snatched my whistle away.... 

ALYOSHKA: Here it is! (He gives a bloWy Medvedev runs after 
him.) 

SATIN (leading Peppel over to Natasha) : Vaska, don’t worry. You 
killed him in a fight — tliat’s nothing. That won’t cost you dear. . . . 
vassilisa: Hold Vaska! He killed him! ... I saw it myself! 

SATIN : I also had a whack at him three or four times. . . . Didn’t 
take much to finish him off. I’ll be a witness, Vassili. . . . 

peppel: I’m not anxious to get out of it. . .. I’m anxious to drag 

Vassilisa into it And I’ll drag her in, so help me God! That’s 

what she wanted. . . . She talked me into killing her husband . . . she 
talked me into it! 

NATASHA (suddenly, in a loud voice): Ah!... Now I under- 
stand! ... So that’s how it is, Vassili! Oh, good people, they did it 
together!... They planned it all! All right, Vassili!... So that’s 
why you talked to me tonight — so’s she could hear? Good people, 
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sh€*fi his mistress You know that Everybody knows it. They 

did it together. . . . She — she talked him into killing her husband. . . . 

He stood in their way. . . . And I stood in their way That’s why 

they’ve made a cripple of me. . . . 

PEPPEl: Natasha! . .. What are you saying! 

SATIN: H’m. . . , The devil take it! 

VASSIUSA: Liar! She’s lying! I . . . he’s the one. Vaska killed him! 

NATASHA: They did it together! Curse you! Both of you. ., . 

satin: It’s a game all right! . . . Watch out, Vassili! They’ll put 
a rope around your neck! 

KRIVOI ZOB: Can’t make head or tail out of it! ... A fine busi- 
ness! 

PEPPEL: Natasha! Do you really.... Are you serious?... How 
can you think that I . . . with her. . . . 

SATIN: Of course, Natasha. . . , Think what you’re saying! 

VASSIUSA (at the passage ) : They’ve murdered my husband . . . 
Your Honour. Vaska Peppel, the thief — he did it. I saw him, Inspec- 
tor. . . . Everybody saw him. . . . 

NATASHA (tossing in a half-conscious state) : Good people ... it 
was my sister and Vaska Peppel who did it! Listen to me, Inspec- 
tor. ... It was my sister — she showed him how . . . she talked him 
into it . . . her lover . . . there he is, damn his soul! They killed him! 
Take them both. . . . Take them to jail! . . . And lake me too! . . . Put 
me in jail! For the love of Christ . . . put me in jail! . . . 

(CURTAIN.) 





Act IV 


(The scene is the same as in Act /, except that the partition 
ivhich once formed p E P P E l’s room has been taken down and 
kleshch’s anvil is gone. The Tatar tosses and moans 
on a bunk in the corner which was peppel’s room. 
K L E s H C H sits at the table repairing an accordion^ some- 
times trying out the keys. At the other end of the table sit 
SATIN, the BARON and N a s T Y A, with a bottle of vodka, 
three bottles of beer and some black bread in front of them. The 
ACTOR is moving about and coughing on top of the stove. It 
is night. The stage is lighted by a lamp standing in the centre of 
the table. The wind is blowing outside.) 


KLESHCH: Yes ... he disappeared in all the hubbub.... 

BARON: Slipped away from the police ... like smoke from a 
fire. . . . 

SATIN: Like the sinful from the righteous. 

NASTYA: He was a good old man! . . . But you — you’re not hu- 
mans. You’re — dung! 

BARON (drinking) : To your health, my fine lady! 

SATIN: 4 curious old geezer Nastya, here, she fell in love with 

him. 

NASTYA: Yes, I fell in love with him. That’s the truth. He saw 
everything, and understood everything. 

SATIN (laughing): And in general ... he was like mush for the 
toothless. . . . 

BARON (laughing) : Like a plaster for boils. 

KLESHCH: He had pity... but you . , , you don’t know what 
pity is. . . . 

SATIN: What good would you get out of my pity? . . . 

KLESHCH : But you do have the knack . . . not so much of pitying 
people . . . but at least of sparing their feelings. . . . 
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TATAR {sitting down on one of the bunks and rocking his sore 

arm like a baby)j He was a good old man He know law of soul. 

Who know law of soul — he good. Who lost law — he lost himself. . . . 

BARON: What law, prince? 

TATAR: Different law. . . . You know what. . . . 

BARON: Next! 

TATAR: Don’t hurt person. That’s law. 

SATIN: Thai’s called: “Penal Code for Criminals and Miscre- 
ants. . . 

BARON: And then there’s that “Statutes of Penalties Imposed by 
Justices of the Peace. . . .” 

TATAR: Koran is law,... Your Koran also law.... Every soul 
must be Koran . . . yes! 

KLESHCII {trying out the accordion ) : Wheezes, damn it! What the 
prince says is right. . . . People ought to live according to the law. . . , 
According to the Bible. ... 

SATIN : Go ahead. . . . 

BARON: Just try it 

TATAR: Mohammed gave Koran, said: here — the law! Do what it 
say here. Then come time — Koran too little. . . . New lime give new 
law. . . . Every new time give new law. . . . 

SATIN : Right you are. . . . Now the time’s come for the “Penal 
Code. ...” A good strong law. . . . Take a lot of time to wear out that 
law. 

NASTYA {banging a glass on the table ) : Why ... oh why should 
I go on living here . , . with you all? Til leave. . . . I’ll go anywhere 
... to the ends of the earth. 

BARON: Barefoot, my fine lady? 

NASTYA: Naked! Crawling on all fours! 

BARON: A sight for sore eyes, my fine lady! ... On all fours! . . . 

NASTYA: That’s how I’ll go. I’ll go anyhow, just to get rid of the 
sight of you.... If you only knew how sick I am of everything! 
Everybody and everything! 

SATIN: Take the Actor along with you when you go. . , . He’s plan- 
ning the same trip. ... He just learned that half a mile from the end 
of the earth there’s a hospital for organons! . . . 

ACTOR (poking his head over the edge of the stove) t Organisms, 
fool! 
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SATIN: For organons poisoned by alcohoL... 

actor: Oh, he’s going all right. He’s going . . . you’ll see! 

BARON: Just who is he, my good sir? 
actor: Me! 

BARON: Merci, votary of the goddess ... what’s her name? God- 
dess of the drama, tragedy. — What d’ye call her? 

ACTOR: Muse, you dolt! She’s not a goddess, but a muse! 

SATIN: Lachesis? . . . Hera? . . . Aphrodite? . . . Atropos? . . . The 
devil only knows which. It’s all the doings of that old man, Baron. . . . 
Got the Actor all stirred up. 

BARON: The old man’s crazy 

ACTOR: Ignoramuses! Barbarians! Mel-po-me-ne! He’ll go away 
all right, you’ll see! Heartless creatures! “Gorge yourselves, benight- 
ed minds! . . .” That’s from Beranger. . . . He’ll find a place for him- 
self where there’s no ... no. . . . 

BARON: No nothing, my good sir? 

ACTOR: Yes. No nothing! “That yawning hole — shall be my grave. 
This wasted frame, no hand can save.” And why should you go on 
living? Oh, why? 

BARON: Hey you — “Edmund Kean, or Genius and Dissipation.” 
Stop shouting! 

actor: Liar! I’ll shout if I want to! 

NASTYA {raising her head from the table and waving her hands ) : 
Go ahead and shout. Let them listen! 

BARON: What’s the sense of it, my fine lady? 

SATIN: Leave them alone, Baron! To hell with them! ., . Let them 
yell! . . . They’ll split their heads open. . . . The point is: don’t inter- 
fere with people, as the old man said. ... It was him, like a cake of 
yeast, put the ferment in our fellow lodgers. . . . 

KLESHCH: Lured them off somewhere . . . then slipped away with- 
out showing them the road. . . . 

BARON: The old man was a faker. . . . 

NASTYA: Liar! You’re a faker yourself! 

BARON: Shut up, my fine lady! 

KLESHCH : As for the truth — ^ihe old man had no use for it. . . . 
Very set against the truth he was . . . and that’s right. When you 
come to think of it, what talk of truth can there be? It’s stuffy 
enough without it. . . . Take the prince here . . . smashed his arm 
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on his job and now he’ll have to chop it off. . . . There’s your truth for 

you. 

SATIN {pounding on the table ) : Silence! You’re a bunch of — cat- 
tle! Blockheads!... Shut up about the old man! (More calmly,) 
And you’re the worst of them, Baron. . . . You don’t understand a 
thing . . . and you lie! The old man wasn’t a faker. What is the truth? 
Man! That’s the truth! He understood this... l)ut you don’t. Your 
heads are like bricks. . . . But I understand the old man. Of course 
he lied ... but out of pity for you, devil take you! Lois of people 
lie out of pity for their brothers. ... I know. I’ve read books. They 
lie beautifully, with inspiration, stirring you up. There are lies that 
console, and lies that reconcile a person to his lot. . . . Lies find an 
excuse for the weight that smashed the worker’s arm . . . and blame 
a man for starving to death.... I know your lies! Only those who 
are fainthearted or live at olher people’s expense have need of 
lies. . . . Some people are supported by lies, others hide behind them. . . . 
But the person who is his own boss — the person who is independent and 
doesn’t suck other people’s blood — what need has he of lies? Lies 
are the religion of slaves and bosses! , .. Truth is the god of the free 
man! 

BARON: Bravo! Well said! I agree wntli everything! You talk 
like ... a respectable gentleman. 

SATIN: Why shouldn’t a cheat sometimes talk like a respectable 
gentleman, if your respectable gentlemen talk like cheats? . . . Yes . .. 
there are lots of things I’ve forgotten, but I still remember a thing or 
two. That old man was a smart fellow. ... He ... acted on me like 
acid on an old, dirty coin. . . . Let’s drink to his health! Fill it up. . . . 

(nastya fills satin’s glass with beer and hands U to him.) 

SATIN (with a short laugh) : The old man lives by his own wits. . . . 
He looks at everything through his own eyes. One day I said to him, 
“Granddad, w^hal do people live for? . . .” (Imitating the voice and 
manners of luka.) “They live for something belter, my friend. Now, 
for instance, let’s say we have some carpenters — junk, all of them. 
And then from among them is born one carpenter —a carpenter the 
likes of which the earth has never seen; outshines all the others, he 
does, and none can even bold a candle to him. On all carpentering be 
leaves his own xnArk, so that the craft moves forward a whole 
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years in one jump. . . . The same it is with all the others — tinsmiths 
. . . cobblers ... all your working people . . . and all the peasants . . . 
and even the gentlefolk. All of them live for something better! Each 
thinking it’s for himself he’s living, while all the time it’s for some- 
thing better. For a hundred years they live . . . and maybe for more, to 
make a better man.” 

(NASTYA looks intently at satin, kleshch stops working on 
the accordion and also listens. The baron drops his head on his 

chest and softly drums upon the table. The actor quietly lets 
himself down off the stove onto one of the bunks.) 

satin: “All of them, my good friend, every last one of them liv- 
ing for something better! It’s considerate we should be of every- 
body. . . . For you see, it’s not for us to know just who a person is, 
and why he was born, and what he can do. , . . Happen he was born 
for our good fortune . . . for some great help to us. . . . And par- 
ticular it’s the children we must be kind to... the little ones. Its 
freedom they need, the little ones. We mustn’t interfere with their 
living . . . and we must be kind to them.” 

{Pause.) 

BARON {meditatively ) : H’m-m! ... For something better? That re- 
minds me of my family. . . . An old family . . . dating back to Cather- 
ine the Great. . . . Nobles. . . . Warriors Came from France. . . . 

Served the tsar and kept climbing up and up. . . . During the reign 
of Nikolai I, my grandfather Gustave Debille . , , held a high posi- 
tion. . . . Wealth . . . hundreds of serfs . . . horses . , . cooks. . . . 

NASTYA: Liar! That’s all bunk! 

BARON {jumping up ) : Wha-at. . . . What next? 

NASTYA: That’s all bunk! 

baroN {shouting ) : Mansion in Moscow! Mansion in St. Peters- 
burg! Carriages with our coat of arms on them! 

(kleshch takes up his accordion and goes over to one side, 
from where he observes the scene.) 

NASTYA: Bunk! 

PVRON: Shut up! Dozens of lackeys, I’m telling you! ... 
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NASTYA {enjoying it) : Poppycock! 
baron: ril kill you! 

NASTYA {about to run away) : You never had a carriage! 

satin: Drop it, Nastkal Don’t get him mad 

BARON: Just wait ... you scum! My grandfather..,. 

NASTYA: You never had a grandfather! You never had anything! 

(satin laughs.) 

BARON {sinks down on a bench, exhausted by anger) : Satin, tell 
her — that whore — or arc you laughing loo? Don’t you believe it 
either? {Shouting in despair, banging the table with his fists.) It’s 
all true, god damn you! 

NASTYA {triumphantly) : Aha! Howling! So now maybe you un- 
derstand what it means to have nobody believe you! 

KLESHCH {returning to the table) : I thought ihere’d he a fight. . . . 
TATAR: Ah, stupid people! Very bad! 

BARON: I ... I won’t have people making fun of me! I have . . . 
I can prove it. I have documents, you devils! 

SATIN: Forget them! And forget about your giandfathcr s car- 
riages. . . . They won’t get you very far . . . bygone carriages. 
baron: But how does she dare! 

NASTYA: Just think of it! How does she dare! ... 

SATIN: Apparently she does. And why is she any worse than you 
are? Though she probably never had any carriages, or grandfathers, 

or even a mother and father 

baron {calming down): Devil take you You know how to 

lake things calmly. ... 1 guess I have no character. . . . 

SATIN: Get one.... Come in handy.... (Pause.) Nastya, do you 
e\ier go the the hospital? 

NASTYA: What for? 

SATIN: To see Natasha. 

NASTYA: A little late, aren’t you? She left the hospital long 

ago Left it and — disappeared. Gone without a trace. . . . 

satin: That means— all gone. . . . 

KLESHCH: Interesting to see who’ll give it to the other harder: 
Vaska — ^\’assilisa, or the other w^ay round, 

NASTYA: Vassilisa will wriggle out of it suiuehow. She’s foxy. But 
rhev’ll send Vaska to hard labour in Siberia. . . , 
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SATIN: Oh no, he’ll only get jail for killing in a fight. , .. 

NASTYA: Too bad. Better to send him away... to send all of 
you away . . . sweep you out like garbage . . . throw you on some ' 
dump. 

SATIN [surprised ) : What’s that you’re saying? Have you gone 
clean out of your mind? 

baron: ril give her a smack on the car ... for her nerve. 

NASTYA: Go ahead and try. Just touch me! 

baron: ril try it all right! 

SATIN: Drop it! Don’t touch her You mustn’t hurt people. 

I can’t get that old man out of my head! (Laughs,) You mustn’t 
hurt people! But what if they hurt me once to last my whole 
life — what then? Am I supposed to forgive them? Never! No- 
body! . . . 

BARON (to Nastya): Don’t forget that you’re not my equal! 
You’re . . . the scum of the earth! 

NASTYA: Ugh, you fallen creature! You live on me ... like a 
worm on an apple! 

[Burst of laughter from the men,) 

KLESHCH: Ah, you little fool! An apple! 

BARON: How can you get mad at her? . .. The simpleton! 

NASTYA: Laughing are you? Fooling } ourselves. You don’t really 
think it’s funny. 

ACTOR (sullenly ) : Give it to them! 

NASTYA: If only I could! I’d ... I’d ... [picks up a cup and 
smashes it down on the floor) . . . that’s what I'd do to you! 

TATAR: W'hy break dishes? Eh . . . vixen! . . . 

BARON (getting up): Oh, no! Now I’ll leach her ... some man- 
ners! 

NASTYA (running toward the door) : You can go to hell! 

SATIN (calling after her): Hey! Enough of this! Who are you 
scaring? What’s it all about, anyway? 

NASTYA: Wolves! I hope you choke! Wolves! 

ACTOR (sullenly): Amen! 

TATAR: O-o-o! Mean woman — Russian woman. Nervy.... Too 
free. Tatar woman not like that. Tatar woman knows law. 

KLESHCH : Needs a good shaking. . . , 
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BARON: The slut! 

KLESHCH {trying out the accordion ) : Fixed. Only the owner doesnH 
come for it. . . . The fellow’s going to the dogs. . . . 

SATIN: Let’s have a drink now. 

KLESHCH: Thanks! And it’s time to turn in. . . . 

SATIN: Getting used to us? 

KLESHCH {drinks, then goes over to one of the bunks in the cor- 
ner) : Not so bad. . . . Human beings everywhere, it seems. At first you 
don’t notice it . . . then you have a better look and there they are — 
human beings. . . . Not so bad. 

{The TATAR spreads something or other on his bed, gets on his 
knees and begins to pray.) 

BARON {pointing out the Tatar to Satin) : Look at that, 

satin: Leave him alone. He’s a good fellow. . . . Don’t interfere. 
{Laughs,) Why should I be feeling so kindhearled today? 

baron: You always get kindhearted when you’ve had a drink . . . 
kindhearted and clever. . . . 

SATIN: When I’m drunk ... everything seems wonderful.... 
H’m-m. . . . He’s praying? Fine. A person can be a believer or not . . . 
as he pleases. That’s his business. A person’s free to choose. ... He 
pays for everything himself — for believing, for not believing, for 
loving, for being clever. A person pays for everything himself, and 
that’s why he’s free. .. . Man — there’s your truth! What’s a man? . . . 
Not you, not me, not them ... oh no! But you and me and them and 
the old man, and Napoleon, and Mohammed — all in one! {Drawing 
the figure of a man in the air,) Understand? That's — tremendous! 
Including all beginnings and all endings. . . . Everything — ^within man; 
everything — for man! Only man exists; all the rest is the work of his 
hands and his mind! How marvellous is Man! How proud the word 
rings- — MAN! A man should be respected. Not pitied ... pity is 
degrading ... but respected! Here, Baron, let’s drink to Man! 
{Stands,) It’s good to feel yourself a Man! Here am I — ex-convict, 
murderer, card shark — all of that! When 1 go down the street people 
lake me for a thief. . . . They step aside and glance back at me. Often 
they call me a rascal! A faker! Work, they say! Work? What for? 
To fill my belly? (Laughs.) Eve always despised people who spent 
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too much thought on their bellies. That’s not the point, Baron. 
That’s not the point. Man is superior to that. Man is superior to his 
belly ! 

BARON {shaking his head) : You can think about these things. . . . 
That’s good. ... It must warm your heart. ... As for me — I can’t. I 
don’t know how. {Glancing about and speaking cautiously, under his 
breath.) Sometimes — I’m afraid. . . . Understand? Scared. I keep 
thinking — what’ll happen next? 

SATIN {walking up and down ) : Nonsense! Whom should a man 
fear? 

BARON : You know ... as long as I can remember . . . there’s been 
a sort of fog in my head. I never could understand anything. I . . . it’s 
strange somehow ... it seems to me that all my life I’ve just been 
changing my clothes. . . . What for? Can’t make it out. First I was 
a student — wore the uniform of the Institute for Sons of the Nobility. 
What did they leach me there? Can’t remember. . . . Got married. Put 
on a dress suit, then a dressing gown . . . but the wife I chose was a 
bad one. Why did I take her? Heaven only knows. ... I squandered 
all my means — ^wore some kind of a grey jacket and faded pants. . . . 
How did I lose everything? Didn’t notice. . . . Worked in a government 
office — uniform again, cap with a badge on if. . . . Embezzled govern- 
ment money. So they dressed me up in convict clothes. . . . After that 
I donned these things . , . and that’s all. . . . Like in a dream . . . isn’t 
it? It’s even — funny. . . . 

SATIN: Not very. . . . More stupid than funny. 

BARON: That’s right. ... I think it’s stupid too. . . . After all . . . 
I must have been born for something , . . don’t you think? 

SATIN {with a short laugh ) : Presumably. . . . Man is born for 
something belter! . . . (Nodding his head.) Thai’s it. That’s — fine. 

BARON: Drat that Nastka! . . . Where did she run off to? I’ll go 
have a look. After all. she’s. . . . {Goes out. Pause.) 

ACTOR: Tatar! {Pause.) Prince! 

(The TATAR turns his head.) 

ACTOR: Pray . , . for me! 

TATAR: What? 

actor i softly ) : Say a prayer . . , for me. 
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TATAR {after a pause ) : Say your own prayers. . . . 

ACTOR {quickly climbs down from the stove, goes over to the table, 
pours himself a glass of vodka with shaking hands, swallows it down, 
then almost runs out into the passage,) I’ve gone! 

SATIN: Hey, you! Sikambre! Where you going? 

{Whistles after him. Enter BUBNOv and Medvedev, the latter 
wearing a womans quilted jacket. Both are slightly drunk. In 
one hand BUBNOV is carrying a string of pretzels, in the other a 
couple of smoked fish. One bottle of vodka is thrust under his 
* arm, another sticks out of the pocket of his coat.) 

MEDVEDEV: A caiuel is something like a donkey, only without the 
ears. . . . 

BUBNOV: Drop it! You’re something like a donkey yourself. 
MEDVEDEV: A Camel doesn’t have any ears at all.... He hears 
with his nostrils. . . . 

BUBNOV {to Satin): So here you are, friend! I searched all the 
pubs and taverns for you. Take this bottle. All my hands are busy. 

SATIN: Put those pretzels on the table and one of your hands will 
be free. . . . 

BUBNOV: Sure enough. Just look at him, copper! Smart fellow, 
ain’t he? 

MEDVEDEV: All thieves are smart.... I know! They couldn’t get 
along if they weren’i. A good person now — he’s good even if he’s 
stupid. But a bad fellow — he’s got to be smart. But about that camel, 
you’re all wrong. It’s a beast of burden. ... No horns ... no teeth. . . . 

BUBNOV: Where’s everybody? How is it nobody’s here? Hey, crawl 
out! . .. I’m treating! Who’s that in the corner? 

SATIN: How long will it take you to drink up your last kopeck, 
you old scarecrow? 

BUBNOV: Not long! This time the capital I saved wasn’t so big. , . . 
Zob! Where’s Zob? 

KLESHCH {coming over to the table) : He’s gone 

BUBNOV: Gr-r-r-r! You bulldog, you! Grrr! Woof! Woof! No 
barking! No grumbling! Drink, you dunce. Don’t stand there hanging 
your head! . . . I’m treating tonight! And how I love it! If I was 
rich ... I’d open up a pub . . . free to everybody! Honelst to God! 
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With music, and a chorus for sure. . . . Come on in, everybody, eat, 
drink, listen to the songs ... ease your souls! No money? Here you 
are — a free pub for you! As for you, Satin, I’d . . . for you . . . here, 
half my money , .. take it! That’s what I’d do! 

satin: Give me all of it — right now! 

BUBNOV: My whole capital? Right now? Hah! Here you are — a 
ruble . . . another . . . twenty kopecks . . . chicken feed. • . . 

SATIN: That’s enough! It’ll be safer with me. I’ll gamble with it. 

MEDVEDEV: I’m a witness that the money was given out for safe 
keeping. How much? 

BUBNOV: You? You’re a camel We don’t need any witnesses. . . . 

ALYOSHKA (enters barefoot): Fellows! I got my feel wet! 

BUBNOV: Come on and get your throat wet!... Thai’s all you 
need! Your singing and playing is all very good, my lad. But your 
drinking — that’s no good. That’s harmful, brother. . . . Drinking’s 
harmful. . . . 

ALYOSHKA: You’re a good example. The only time you’re anything 
like a human being is when you’re drunk. . . . Kleshch! Have you fixed 
my accordion? (Sings and dances.) 

Oh, if I had a mug. 

As ugly as a bug, 

My lady fair. 

Would give me the air! 

I’m cold, brothers. I’m fro-o-zen! 

MEDVEDEV: H’ni. . . . May I ask just who is your lady fair? 

BUBNOV: Leave him alone! Nowadays, mister, it’s mind your own 
business! You’re not a cop any more. . . . Not a cop and not an 
uncle! . . . 

ALYOSHKA: Just — the lady’s husband. 

BUBNOV: One of your nieces in jail ... the other dying.... 

MEDVEDEV (proudly) I That’s a lie. She’s not dying. She simply 
disappeared. 

(satin laughs.) 

BUBNOV: What difference does it make? Once you’ve lost your 
nieces, you’re no longer an uncle. 
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ALYOSHKA: Your Excellency! Retired drummerboy to the goat! 

The dame — she’s got money. 

And me — Fm dead broke 
But still I am jolly — 

A marvellous bloke! 

It’s cold. 

(Enter KRIVOI ZOB. Throughout the rest of the act other figures 

of men and women drift in. They take their things off and lie 
down grumbling on the bunks,) 

KRIVOI ZOB: Bubnov! What did you run away for? 

BUBNOV: Come here! Sit down and let’s have a song! My fa- 
vourite ... eh? 

TATAR: Must sleep nighttime. Sing songs daytime. 

SATIN: That’s all right, prince. Come on over. 

TATAR: What you mean, that’s all right? Make noise.... Make 
big noise when you sing songs. . . . 

BUBNOV (going over to him) : How’s the arm, prince? Did they 
cut it off? 

TATAR: What for? Wait.... Maybe don’t have to cut it off.... 
Arm isn’t iron. Easy enough cut it off when lime come. . . . 

KRIVOI ZOB: You’re done for, prince. No good for anything with 
one arm. People like us are worth as much as our arms and our backs, 
brother. ... No arm, no man. Done for. . . . Come on, have a drink . . . 
and forget it! 

KVASHNYA (entering) I Hello, my dearies! The weather, the 
weather! Cold! Slui-hy! . . . Ls my copper here? 

MEDVEDEV: Here I am! 

KVASHNYA: You’ve gone and taken my jacket again! And looks 
as if you’d had a nip or two, eh? What’s the ideJU? 

MEDVEDEV: On the occasion of Bubnov’s birthday . . . and the cold, 
and the slush. ... 

KVASHNYA: You watch out! . The slush! None of your monkey 
business ! . . . Come on to bed ! . . . 

MEDVEDEV (going into the kitchen) : I could sleep all right. Fm 
ready. . . . High time. 

satin: Aren’t you . . . pretty strict with him? 
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KVashnya: That's the only way, {riend. Got to keep a tight hold 
on men like that. When 1 took him in to live with me, I thinks to 
myself: 1 may get some benefit out of him, seeing as he’s* in the military 
and you’re all such a bunch of rowdies ... me being just a poor 
woman. . . . But right away he starts drinking. 1 can’t be having a 
thing like that! 

SATIN : Picked a poor helpmate. . . . 

KVASHNYA: There aren’t any better ones.... You wouldn't live 
with me — such a swell you are! And even if you did, it wouldn’t last 
more than a week. ... And you’d gamble me away in no time — me 
and all my claptrap. 

SATIN {laughing) : Right you are, woman. I’d gamble you away 
all right. ... ^ 

KVASHNYA: You see? Alyoshka! 

ALYOSHKA: Here — it’s me! 

KVASHNYA: What’s this gossip you’ve been spreading about me? 

ALYOSHKA: Only the truth. There’s a woman for you, I says. 
Simply a marvel. Fat, bones, flesh — ten poods of it, but as for brains — 
not an ounce! 

KVASHNYA: That’s a lie now. I’ve got a very lot of brains. . . . But 
why did you say I beat that copper of mine? 

ALYOSHKA: I thought you gave him a beating that time you dragged 
him off by the hair. . . . 

KVASHNYA {laughing) : Fool! As though you couldn’t see. But why 
hang out your dirty clothes? . . . And besides, you’ve hurl hi^ feel- 
ings. . . . He’s took to drink because of your gossip. . . . 

ALYOSHKA: So it must be the truth what they say — that even a 
chicken drinks. 

(satin and kleshch laugh.) 

KVashnya: Ooh, -what a tongue you’ve got! What kind of a person 
do you call yourself, Alyoshka? 

ALYOSHKA: The best in the world! Try my hand at anything, and 
follow my nose wherever it goes! 

BUBNOV {alongside the Talaris bunk): Come on! We won’t give 
you a chance to sleep anyway! We’re going to sing ... all night long! 
Zob! 

krtvoi zob: Sing? Why not? . . . 
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\LYOSHKA: And ril accompsny. 

SATIN: We’ll see how. 

TATAR {smiling) : Well, shaitan Bubno . . . give wdne. We drink. 
We have good time. We die, once upon time. 

BUBNOV: Fill up his glass. Satin! Sit down, Zob! It’s not much 
a fellow needs, friends. Here I am with a drink in me and happy as 
a lord! Zob ... start the song- -my favourite! I’m going to sing- 
and cry! 

KRIVOT ZOB {singing). 

Every morn the siin i.s rising. . . . 

BUBNOV {joining in) : 

Still my cell is filled with gloom. . . . 

{Suddenly the door bursts open,) 

BARON {shouting from the threshold): Hey ... folks! Come 
here! . . , Out in the lot ... the Actor has . . . hung himself! 

{Silence. All look at the BARON. nastya appears from 

behind him and walks slowly ^ wUh wide eyes, toumrds the table.) 

SATIN {softly) : T.sck! . . . Spoiled the song . . . the fool! 

(C U K T A 1 N.) 
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ENEMIES 

A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS 





Characters 


ZAKHAR BARDIN, aged 45 
PAULINA, his tvife, age about 40 
YAKOV BARDIN, aged 40 
TATYANA, his wife, aged 28, an actress 
NADYA, Paulina's niece, aged 18 

P E c H E N E G o V, a retired generah uncle of the Bardins 
MIKHAIL SKROBOTOV, aged 40, a merchant, partner 
of the Bardins 

CLEOPATRA, his wife, aged 30 

NIKOLAI SKROBOTOV, his brother, aged 35, prosecuting 
attorney 

s I N T z o V, a clerk 
P o L o G I, a clerk 
K o N, an ex-soldier 
GREKOV ) 

L E V S H I N I 
Y A G O D 1 N \ Workmen 

R Y A B T Z O V I 

AKIMOV I 

AGRA F E N A, the housekeeper 
BOBOYEDOV, a captain of police 
K V A c H, a corporal 
A LIEUTENANT 
CHIEF OF P O L I C E 
A POLICEMAN 


Gendarmes, soldiers, workmen, clerks, servants 



Act I 


(A garden shaded by large, ancient limes. In the depths of the 
garden stands a white military tent. Under the trees to the right 
is a wide seat made of turf, before which stands a table. A long 
table set for breakfast stands under the trees to the left. A small 
samovar is boiling. Wicker chairs are placed about the table. 
AGRAFENA is making coffee. K 0 N is standing under a 
tree smoking a pipe and talking to P o L o G 1.) 


POLOGI (speaking with clumsy gestures) : Of course, you know 
better. I’m a person of no importance; my life h insignificant enough. 
But every cucumber was raised with my own hand, and no one shall 
steal them without answering to me for it. 

KON (sullenly) : Nobody’s asking your permission. 

POLOGI (pressing his hand to his breast): But listen! If somebody 
takes your property, haven’t you a right to ask protection from the 
law? 

KON: Go ahead and ask it. Today they steal your cucumbers, 
tomorrow they’ll be stealing your heads. . . . There’s your law for 
you! 

POLOGI: But . . . that’s a strange thing to hear you say, and even 
dangerous. How can you, a retired soldier and a bearer of the Order 
of St. George, allow yourself to speak so contemptuously of the 
law? 

KON: There is no law. There’s only a command. L-e-ft face! 
Forwar-r-rd march! And off you go. When they say — Halt!— it means, 
halt. 

AGRAFENA: It might be a good idea to stop smoking that rnakhorka. 
Kon, it’s making the leaves curl up. 

POLOGI: If they stole because they were hungry, I might be able 
to excuse them. Hunger justifies lots of things; you might say that all 
villainy was done for the sake of satisfying hunger. When a man want^ 
to eat, then of course 
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KON: The angeb don’t eat, but Satan went against God just the 
same. 

POLOGl {happily) : Exactly. That’s what I call pure mischief! . . . 

{Enter YAKOV bardin. He speaks quietly, and as though he were 

listening to his own words, pologi bows to him. KON gives a 
careless salute.) 

YAKOV: Hello. WTial are you doing? 

POLOGI : I’ve come to Zakhar Ivanovich with a modest re- 
quest. 

AGRAFENA: He’s come to complain. Last night some fellows* from 
the factory stole his cucumbers. 

YAKOV: You don’t say. You’ll have to report that to my brother. 

POLOGI: Exactly. It’s to him that I’m going. 

KON {glumly) : Can’t notice that you’re going anywhere. Just 
standing here and grumbling. 

POLOGI: I’m not interfering with you any, am I? If you were 
reading the paper or something, then of course you might say I was 
interfering. 

YAKOV: Kon, come here a minute. 

KON {crossing over) : You're a stingy son of a gun, Pologi, An old 
pettifogger. 

POLOGI: Your words are quite unnecessary. Man was given a 
longue for the making of complaints. 

AGRAFENA: Oh, enough of it, Pologi. You’re more like a mosquito 
than a human being. 

YAKOV {to Kon): What’s he doing here anyway? Why doesn’t 
he go away? 

POLOGI {to Agrafena) : If my words offend your ear and fail to 
touch your heart — I shall be silent. (He leaves, meandering along 
the path and feeling the trees as he passes.) 

YAKOV (embarrassed) : Well, Kon, seems that yesterday , . . 
again ... I hurt somebody’s feelings? 

KON: Yes. I’m afraid you did. 

YAKOV {walking up and down): Humph! It’s wonderful. Why is 
it that I always insult people when I’m drunk, Kon? 
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KON: Sometimes it happens that people are better when they’re 
drunk than when they’re sober. Have more courage. Not afraid of 
anybody, and don’t even spare themselves. We used to have a non- 
com in our company who was a tattle-tale and a fighter and a 
toady when he was sober. When he was drunk he would cry like a 
baby. “Brothers,” he would say, “I’m a man like the rest of you. 
Spit in my eye, brothers,” he would say. And some of them did it 
all right. 

YAKOV: Who was it I spoke to yesterday? 

KON; The public prosecutor. You told him that he had a wooden 
head. Then you told the prosecutor that the director’s wife had a 
string of lovers. 

YAKOV; Imagine! What business is that of mine? 

KON; I don’t know. And then. . . . 

YAKOV; All right, Kon. That’s enough, or I’ll be thinking I said 
something nasty to everybody. ... It’s all that accursed vodka! (Goes 
over to the table and stares at the bottles; then he pours himself a tall 
glass of wine and starts sipping it. Agrafena glances at him out of the 
corner of her eye and sighs.) You feel just a little bit sorry for me, 
don’t you? 

AGRAFENA; It’s such a pity. You’re so plain and simple with 
everybody. Not at all like most gentlefolk. 

YAKOV : But Kon here doesn’t pity anybody. He only philosophizes. 
You have to offend a person plenty to make him start thinking, isn’t 
that right, Kon? (From the tent comes the voice of the General crying, 
^^Hey, KonV^) I guess they treated you pretty rough, and that’s what 
makes you so smart. 

KON (leaving) : The very sight of I hat general is enough to turn 
me into an idiot. 

GENERAL (emerging from the tent): Kon! To the river! Lively! 
(They disappear in the garden.) 

YAKOV (sitting and rocking back and forth on a chair) ; Is my 
wife still sleeping? 

AGRAFENA: No, she’s up and had a swim already. 

YAKOV: So you pity me! 

AGRAFENA: You ought to take treatments. 

YAKOV; Well, pour me out a drop of cognac. 

AGRAFENA; Maybe it would be better not to, Yakov Ivanovich, 
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YAKOV: Why not? Refusing one drink won’t help me any. 

{With a sigh, AGRAFENA pours him a large glass of cognac. 

MIKHAIL SKROBOTOV enters quickly, obviously upset. He pulls 

nervously at his pointed black beard and plays with the hat he 
carries in his hand.) 

MIKHAIL: Zakhar Ivanovich up? Not yet? Might have expected 
as much! Give me ... is there any cold milk? Thanks. Good morning, 
Yakov Ivanovich! Have you heard the news? Those rascals demand 
that I fire foreman Dichkov. Threaten to stop working if I don’t, devil 
take them. 

YAKOV: Go ahead and fire him. 

MIKHAIL: That would be easy enough . .. but you see . . . that’s 
not the point. The point is that concessions demoralize them. Today 
they demand that I fire the foreman, tomorrow they’ll want me to 
hang myself for their amusement. 

YAKOV {gently) : You think they’ll wait for tomorrow to want 
that? 

MIKHAIL: You seem to think this is funny! Fd like to see you 
try to handle those grimy gentlemen . . . about a thousand of them 
with their heads turned by all kinds of people . . . including your 
dear brother with his liberalism and other idiots with various 
leaflets. . . . {Looks at his watch.) Almost ten o’clock, and they threaten 
to begin the fun after lunch. Oh yes, Yakov Ivanovich, your brother 
certainly made a nice mess of things at the factory while I was away 
on vacation. He completely demoralized the people with his lack of 
firmness. 

(SINTZOV enters at right. He is about thirty years old. There 
is something calm and impressive in his face and figure.) 

SINTZOV: Mikhail Vas^ilievich! Repre.3eiUalives from the workers 
have come to the oflice and demand to see the owner. 

MIKHAIL; Demand? Be good enough to send them to the devil! 
{Paulina enters left.) Forgive me, Paulina Dmitrievna. 

PAULINA {graciously) : You have a habit of swearing. But what 
is the occasion this time? 

MIKHAIL: It’?' all this “’proletariat!” They ‘‘demand!” Formerly 
they came to me with dutiful “request?/’ 
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PAULINA: You’re very harsh with people, I assure you. 

ACIKHAIL {making a futile gesture with his hands) : There you are! 

SINTZOV: What shall I tell the representatives? 

MIKHAIL: Let them wait. Go on back. 

(siNTZOV leaves unhurriedly.) 

PAULINA: That man has an interesting face. Has he been working 
for us long? 

MIKHAIL: About a year it seemfe. 

PAULINA: He gives the impression of being a well-bred fellow. 
Who is he? 

MIKHAIL ( shrugging his shoulders) : Gets forty rubles a month. 
(Looks at his watch, sighs and glances about, catching sight of Pologi 
under one of the trees.) What are you doing here? Have you come 
to see me? 

POLOGI: No, Mikhail Vassilievich, I came to sec Zakhar Ivanovich. 

MIKHAIL: What for? 

POLOGI: In respect to a violation of property rights. 

MIKHAIL {to Paulina) : Let me introduce another one of our new 
employees! A person with a taste for gardening. He is absolutely 
convinced that everything on earth was created for the sole purpose 
of injuring his interests. Everything annoys him — the sun, England, 
new machinery, the frogs. . . . 

POLOGI (smiling) : Allow me to observe that the frogs* annoy every- 
one when they begin croaking. 

MIKHAIL: Go back to the office! What’s this habit you have of 
dropping everything and coming to complain? I don’t like it at all. 
Get along with you. 

^POLOGI bows and leaves. PAULINA smiles and stands watching 
him through her lorgnette.) 

PAULINA: How strict you are! He’s an amusing type. It seems to 
me that people in Russia are more original than they are abroad. 

MIKHAIL: If you said more aboriginal I’d agree with you. I’ve been 
managing people for fifteen years. I have an excellent idea of the 
noble Russian people as painted by our clerical writers. 

PAULINA: Clerical? 
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MIKHAIL: Of course. All your Chemyshevskys, Dobrolyubovs, 
Zlatovratskys, Uspenskys. (Looks at his watch). What a long time 
Zakhar Ivanovich is in coming! 

PAULINA: Do you know \yhafs keeping him? He’s finishing last 
night’s chess game with your brother. 

MIKHAIL: You don’t say! And down at the factory they’re threat- 
ening to quit work after lunch! You can be sure that nothing good 
will ever come of Russia, and that’s a fact. A land of anarchy! An 
organic disgust for any kind of work and complete inability to main- 
tain order! Not the slightest respect for law. ... 

PAULINA: But that’s only natural. How can there be respect for 
law in a country where there is no law? Between you and me, our 
government. ... 

MIKHAIL: Oh, yes! I’m not justifying anybody. The government 
too. Take the Anglo-Saxons. (Enter Zakhar Bardin and Nikolai 
Skrobotov-) There could be no better material from which to build 
a stale. An Englishman prances before the law on his hind legs, like 
a circus horse. He has a feeling for law in his bones, in his very 
muscles. Good morning, Zakhar Ivanovich! Hello, Nikolai! Allow me 
to inform you of the latest result of your liberal policy with the 
workers: they demand that I immediately fire Dichkov, threatening to 
quit work after lunch if I do not. . . . Well, how do you like that? 

ZAKHAR (rubbing his forehead): Me? H’m-m-m, Dichkov? The 
fellow who’s' always using his fists? And something or other with the 
girls? Of course we’ll have to fire him. It’s only just. 

MIKHAIL (aggravated ) : Good Lord, let’s talk seriously about this 
matter, respected partner! It’s not a question of justice, but of busi- 
ness. . . . Justice b Nikolai’s affair. And, begging your pardon, I am 
obliged once more to point out that your conception of justice is 
ruinous to business. 

ZAKHAR: Excuse me, but that’s a paradox! 

PAULINA: Talking business in my presence all morning! 

MIKHAIL: A thousand pardons, but I shall continue. I consider 
thb conversation decisive. Before I left for my vacation, I held the 
factory in my hand like this (indicates a tight fist), and nobody dared 
to let out so much as a peep! As you know, I never saw anything 
beneficial in all those Sunday amusements — reading circles and such 
nonsense — under our conditions. . . . The raw Russian mind does not 
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flare up with the light of reason when a spark of knowledge falls 
upon it. It only smokes and smoulders. 

NIKOLAI: One should always speak calmly. 

MIKHAIL {restraining himsell with difficulty) : Thank you for your 
advice. It’s perfectly sound, but unfortunately I cannot accept it. In 
six months, Zakhar Ivanovich, your attitude toward the workers has 
shaken and undermined the firm structure which it took me eight 
years to build up. I had won the respect of the workers. They looked 
upon me as their master. Now it is clear to everyone that there are 
two masters, a kind one and a mean one. You, of course, are the 
kind one. 

ZAKHAR {embarrassed) : But dear me . . . why should you talk 
like that? 

PAULINA: That’s a very strange thing to say, Mikhail Vassilievich. 

MIKHAIL; I have reasons for speaking this way. You have placed 
me in an idiotic position. The last time this question came up I in- 
formed the worker^ that I would close down the factory sooner than 
fire Dichkov. They realized that I meant what I said and they calmed 
down On Friday, Zakhar Ivanovich, you told that fellow Grekov that 
Dichkov was a roughneck and you meant to fire him. 

ZAKHAR {conciliatingly) i But my dear fellow, if he goes around 
punching people in the jaw and that sort of thing? You must agree 
that we can’t allow such things. We’re Europeans. We’re civilized 
people. 

MIKHAIL: First of all, we’re factory owners. On every holiday the 
workers beat each other up; what business is that of ours? But you’ll 
have to postpone teaching the workers good manners for the present. 
Right now their representatives are wailing for you in the office and 
they will demand that you fire Dichkov. What do you intend to do? 

ZAKHAR: Do you find that Dichkov is so indispensable? 

NIKOLAI {dryly) : As far as I understand, this is not a question 
of an individual, but of a principle. 

MIKHAIL: Exactly! It’s a question of who is master at the factory — 
you and I or the workers? 

ZAKHAR {at a loss) : Yes, I understand, but. . . . 

MIKHAIL: If wc give in to them now, there’s no knowing what 
they’ll demand next. They’re a brazen bunch. Six months of these 
Sunday schools and things have done their work. They look at me 
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like a pack of wolves, and they’ve already pul out some leaflets. It 
savours of socialism. Yes it does. 

PAULINA: Socialism in an out-of-the-way place like this! It sounds 
almost funny, doesn’t it? 

MIKHAIL; You think so? My dear Paulina Dmitrievna, as long as 
children are small, they are amusing. But gradually they grow up, and 
all of a sudden you find yourself face to face with grown-up rascals. 

ZAKHAR: What do you intend doing? 

MIKHAIL; Closing down the factory. I^t them go hungry for a 
while and they’ll cool off. {Yakov gets up, goes over to the table and 
fins a drink, then he goes slowly off,) As soon aS' we shut down, the 
women will begin to interfere. They’ll begin to cry, and women’s 
tears act like a whiff of smelling sails on those who are dizzy with 
dreams. They immediately bring fhem to their senses. 

PAULINA : That’s a harsh thing to say. 

MIKHAIL: Yes, it’s harsh. Life demands such harshness. 

ZAKHAR: But . . . such a measure ... do you think it’s absolutely 
necessary? It seems to me . . . isn’t it a little bit too? ... 

MIKHAIL; Can you suggest anything else? 

ZAKHAR: What if I go and speak to them? 

MIKHAIL: Of course you will give in to them, and then my posi- 
tion will become intolerable. I beg your pardon, but I must say that 
your wavering is almost an insult to me! To say nothing of the harm 
it does. 

ZAKHAR (impetuously) : But, my dear fellow, I do not object, I 
am just trying to think it out. You must understand that I am more 
of a country gentleman than an industrialist. This is all so new to 
me, and so complicated. I should like to see justice done. The peas- 
ants are more gentle and good-natured than the workers*. I get along 
with them excellently. It seems to me that there are some very inter- 
esting figures among the workers, but on the whole ... I agree with 
you . . . they are too presumptuous. 

MIKHAIL: Especially since you have made them so many promises. 

ZAKHAR: But you see, as soon as you left I began to notice a sort 
of restlessness . . . there were even disturbances. Perhaps I was not 
very cautious ... but the workers had to be quieted down. Things 
have been written about us in the papers . . . and very sharp things, 
I mtiFf sav. 
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MIKHAIL (impatiently) : It is now ‘‘evenleen miiiutei^ after ten. It 
is necessary to come to some decision. As the matter stands, either I 
close down the factory or I resign. If the factory is closed down, we 
shall not suffer any loss. 1 have already taken the necessary measures. 
All our rush orders are ready and we have reserve stocks in the 
warehpuses. 

ZAKHAR: H’m-m-m. I see. It has to be decided right now. What 
do you think, Nikolai Vassilievich? 

NIKOLAI: I think that my brother is right. If we value civilization, 
it is necessary to hold strictly to principles. 

ZAKHAR: That is, you also think we should close down? What a 
pity! My dear Mikhail Vassilievich, please don’t be offended with me. 
I shall give you my answer in, let’s say, ten minutes. . . . Will that do? 

MIKHAIL: Quite. 

ZAKHAR {quickly going off left) : Paulina, please come with 

me. . . . 

Paulina { following her husband): Goodness, how unpleasant all 
this is! 

ZAKHAR: Through the generations, the peasant has developed an 
inherent sense of respect for the nobility. {They go out,) 

MIKHAIL {through his teeth) : The milksop! He can say that after 
the agrarian massacred in the South! Fool! 

NIKOLAI: Easy, Mikhail! Why should you let yoursell go like that? 

MIKHAIL: My nerves are shot to pieces, can’t you understand? I’m 
going to the factory, and . . . look! {Takes a revolver from his pocket.) 
They hate me, thanks to that idiot. But I can't drop everything. You 
would be the first one to blame me if I did. All our capital is in that 
factory. ... If I leave, that bald-headed fool will ruin everything. 

NIKOLAI {calmly) : That’s bad, if you’ie not exaggerating. 

SINTZOV {entering) : The workers are asking for you. 

MIKHAIL: For me? What’s up? 

SINTZOV: There are rumours that the factory will be closed down 
after lunch. 

MIKHAIL {to his brother) : Hear that? How did they find out.'^ 

NIKOLAI: Probably Yakov Ivanovich told them. 

MIKHAIL: Damn it all! {Looking at Sintzov with an irritation he 
cannot disguise.) Why is it that you arc so concerned, Mr. Sintzov.' 
Coming here, asking questions. . . . What’s the idea? 
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SINTZOV: The bookkeeper asked me to come for you. 

MIKHAIL: You don’t say! Where did you get that habit of scowl* 
ing and giving that devilish twist to your lips? Dare I ask what it is 
that pleases you so? 

SiNTZOV: It seems to me that that is my business. 

MIKHAIL: I think differently. I advise you to be more respectful 
toward me in the future, do you hear? 

( SINTZOV fixes him with his gaze.) 

MIKHAIL: Well, what are you waiting for? 

TATYANA {entering from right ) : Oh, here’s the director. Are you 
in a hurry? {Calling to Sintzov.) Hello, Matvei Nikolaevich! 

SINTZOV {warmly): Good morning. How do you feel? Aren’t you 
tired? 

TATYANA: No, I’m not. Only my arms ache from rowing. Are you 
going to work? I’ll go with you as far as the gate. Do you know what 
I want to tell you? 

SINTZOV: Naturally I don’t, 

TATYANA {walking alongside of Sintzov) : There was much that 
was clever about what you said yesterday, but even more that was 
somehow too emotional and preconceived. There are speeches which 
are the more convincing the less emotional they are. . . . {Conversa- 
tion becomes inaudible.) 

MIKHAIL: There’s a nice situation for you! Before your very eyes 
the employee whom you just called to account for his impudence, 
makes a show of familiarity with the wife of your partner’s brother. 
The brother is a drunkard, his wife an actress. Why they ever came 
here the devil only knows. 

NIKOLAI: She’s a strange woman — ^good looking, knows how to 
dress, and at the same lime carries on an affair with a pauper. Ec- 
centric, but stupid. 

MIKHAIL {ironically ) : Democratic. She’s the daughter of a rural 
teacher, you know, and she says she is always drawn to the common 
people., . . Why the devil I should ever have gotten myself mixed up 
with these country gentlemen! 

NIKOLAI: Well, I can’t say it’s so bad. You’re the boss of this 
business. 

MIKHAIL: I shall be. I’m not yet. 
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MiKOLAi; i have an idea that she’a ea&y to get. Very sensual, it 
seems. 

MIKHAIL: Where can that liberal be? Must have gone back to bed. 
No, I tell you, Russia isn’t capable of making good. People are all 
mixed up, nobody knows his place, everybody wanders about dream- 
ing, talking. The government is made up of a bunch of half-wits — 
stupid, mean, understanding nothing, incapable of doing anything. 

TATYANA {TetuTning) : Why are you shouting? For some reason 
everyone has begun to shout. 

AGRAFENA: Mikhail Vassilievich, Zakhar Ivanovich is asking for 
you. 

MIKHAIL: At last! 

TATYANA (sitting at the table ) : Why is he sp upset? 

NIKOLAI: I don’t think you would find it of any interest. 

TATYANA (calmly ) : He reminds me of a policeman I once knew. 
This policeman often used to be on duly in our theatre in Kostroma — 
long and thin with bulging eyes. 

NIKOLAI: I fail to see the resemblance to my brother. 

TATYANA: I’m not speaking of a physical resemblance. This police- 
man was also always hurrying somewhere. He didn’t walk, but ran; 
he didn’t smoke, but devoured cigarettes; it seemed as though he 
didn’t live, but simply kept jumping and turning somersaults in his 
rush to get somewhere — but where, he had no idea. 

NIKOLAI: You think he really didn’t know? 

TATYANA: I’m convinced of it. When a person has a clear purpose, 
he pursues it calmly. That fellow was always rushing. And it was a 
special kind of a rush. Something kept lashing him inside, and he 
ran on and on, getting in his own way and everybody else s. He wasn’t 
greedy — not in the narrow sense. He was only greedily eager to do 
all that had to be done, to rid himself of all his duties, including 
the duty to take bribes. He didn’t take bribes — he grabbed them. And 
he grabbed them in such haste that he even forgot to say thank you. 
Finally he was run over by some horses and killed. 

NIKOLAI : Do you wish to imply that my brother’s energy is direct- 
ed to no purpose? 

TATYANA: Is that the way it turned out? No, it isn’t what I wanted 
to say. Your brother simply reminds me of that policeman. 

NiKOlJtl: Not very complimentary to my brother, I should say. 
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TATYANA: I had no iulention of paying him compliments. 

NiKOiAi: You have an original manner of flirting. 

TATYANA: Really? 

NlKOtAI: Yes, but not a very cheerful one. 

TATYANA (calmly) : Is it possible for a woman *o be gay with you? 

NIKOLAI: Oho! 

PAULINA (entering) : Nothing seems to go right today. Nobody is 
having breakfast, everybody is irritated, as though they hadn’t had 
enough sleep. Early this morning Nadya went to the woods for mush- 
rooms with Cleopatra Petrovna. . . . Yesterday I asked her not to do 
that. Heavens, how difficult life has become! 

TATYANA: You eat loo much. 

PAULINA: Why that tone, Tanya? Your attitude toward people is 
teimply abnormal. 

TATYANA: Really? 

PAULINA: It’s easy enough to take things calmly when you have 
nothing, and so are free of all responsibility. But when thousands of 
people depend upon you for their food . . . that’s no joke. 

TATYANA : Stop feeding them, let them live as they like. Turn over 
everything to them — the factory, the land, and live in peace. 

NIKOLAI (lighting a smoke) : From what play did you get that? 

PAULINA: I can’t understand why you say such things, Tanya. 
You should see how upset Zakhar is. We have decided to close the 
factory for a while, until the workers calm down. But just imagine 
how hard that is! Hundreds of people will be thrown out of work. 
And they have children ... it’s horrible! 

TATYANA: Don't close down if it’s so horrible! X^liy torture 
yourselve.s? 

PAULINA: Oh, Tanya! How irritating you are! If we don’t close 
down, the workers will go on strike, and that wdll be even worse. 

TATYANA: What will be worse? 

PAULINA: Everything in general. We certainly can’t concede all 
their demands. And actually they aren’t their demands. They’ve simply 
started yelling the way a bunch of socialists have taught them to. 
(Fervently,) I can’t understand ill Abroad, socialism is in its proper 
place and its leaders conduct activities quite openly. But with us, here 
in Russia, they get the workers off in corners and whisper to them, 
completely ignoring the fact that socialism is quite oiit of place in 
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a monarchy! It's a constitution wc need, and not socialism. What do 
you think, Nikolai Vassilievich? 

NIKOLAI (with a short laugh) : Something quite different Social- 
ism is a very dangerous phenomenon. And it is bound to find fertile 
soil in a country which has no independent, so to speak, race philos- 
ophy; in a country where everything is grabbed on the side and on 
the run. We are extremists. That is our weakness. 

Paulina: Oh, that’s true enough! We are extremists. 

TATYANA (getting up) : Especially you and your husband. And the 
prosecutor here. 

PAULINA: What do you know about it, Tanya! Zakhar is considered 
to be one of the reds in our gubernia. 

TATYANA (walking up and down) : I think he turns red only from 
shame, and that not too often. 

PAULINA: Tanya! What in the world has happened to you? 

TATYANA: Why, is that offensive? I didn’t know. It seems to me 
that your life is like an amateur performance. The roles have been 
wrongly assigned, nobody has any talent, everyone acts abominably. 
The play doesn’t make any sense. 

NIKOLAI: There is some truth in what you say. And everyone 
complains about how boring the play is. 

TATYANA: Yes, we ruin the play. And it seems to me that the 
extras and the stage hands are beginning to realize it. Some day 
they’ll chase us off the boards. 

(Enter general and KON.) 

NIKOLAI: Aren’t you carrying it a little too far? 

GENERAL (calling) : Paulina! Some milk for the General! Ho, ho! 
Some cold milk! .. . (To Nikolai,) Hello, you old coffin of laws! . .. 
Your hand, my charming niece! Kon, answer your lesson: what is 
a soldier? 

KON (bored): Whatever his superior wishes, Your Excellency. 

general: Could a soldier be a fish, eh? 

KON: A soldier must be able to be anything. 

TATYANA: My dear uncle, you amused us with this scene yesterday. 
Must we have it every day? 

PAULINA (with a sigh) : Every day after his swim. 

37—830 
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GENERAL^ Yed> indeed, every day* And always aomdliing different** 
That old joli^r should msdce up the questions and answers himself. 

TATTANA; Do you enjoy it, Kon? 

KON: Hfe Excellency enjoys it. 

TATYANA i But you? 
general: He likes it too. 

KON; Fm too old for the circus, but once you’ve got to eat, you’ve 
got to grin and bear it. 

general: You sly old rascal, you. Right about face! Forwar^r-d 
inarch! 

TATYANA: Don’t you ever get tired of making fun of this old 
man? 

general; I’m an old man myself. But I get tired of you all rights 
An actress should be amusing, but you certainly are not. 

PAULINA: Uncle, you know. . . . 

general: I don’t know anything. • . • 

PAULINA: We’re closing down the factory.... 

GENERAL: What? Excellent! No more whistles! Early in the morn- 
ing, right in the middle of a sound sleep — o-o-O-O! Close it down! 

MIKHAIL {entering quickly): Nikolai, just a minute! {Aside*) 
Well, the factory’s closed, but we better take measures, just in. case. . . . 
Send a telegram to the Vice-Governor; tell him briefly the situation 
and demand that he send soldiers. Sign my name. 

NIKOLAI: He’s my friend as well. 

MIKHAIL: I’m off to send those representatives to the devil. Don’t 
tell anyone about the telegram. I’ll tell them myself when the time 
comes. All right? 

NIKOLAI: All right. 

MIKHAIL; It’s a wonderful feeling to force things your own way! 
I’m older than you in years, but yoimger in spirit, don’t you think?' 

NIKOLAI; That’s not youth, but nervousness, if you ask me. 

MIKHAIL: Well, I’ll show you whether it’s nervousness or noU 
You’ll see! {Goes out laughing.) 

PAULINA: Have they decided to do it, Nikolai Vassilievich? 

NIKOLAI {leaving) : Apparently. 

; PAULINA; Good heavens! 

general: What have they decided to do? 

PAULINA: To close down the factory. 
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OKhTEHAL: Ofay that . 4 , Konl 

kok: Here 1 am. ' 

IcEptERAii,: Get the fishing rods and the boat. 

ICON: All ready. 

general: I’m off to be amused by the fish. That’s more sensible 
than sitting around and being abused by people. (L€m>ghing,) Welt 
pul, eh what? {Nadya rum in.) Ah, my prelty butterfly! WhaCs up? 

NADYA {happily ) : Adventure! {Turning back, she calls.) Please 
come here! Grekov! Don’t let him go, Cleopatra Petrovna! Just as we 
were coming out of the woods, auntie, we suddenly came upon three 
drunken workers. . . . 

PAULINA ; There now! I always told you.... 

CLEOPATRA {followed by Grekov) : Can you imagine anylhinj[ 
more disgusting! 

NADYA: Why disgusting? It wa« so funny! Three workers, auntie, 
all of them smiling and saying, “Our dear little ladies!” 

CLEOPATRA : I shall certainly ask my husband to dismiss them. 

GREKOV {smiling ) : What for? 

GENERAL {to Nadya ) : Who is that . . . cr . . . chimney sweep? 

Nadya: That’s the one who saved us, grandfather, do you under- 
stand? 

general: No, I don’t understand a thing. 

CLEOPATRA {to Nodya ) : As though anyone could understand, the 
way you tell it. 

Nadya: I tell it just the way it was. 

PAULINA: Well nobody can underhand anything, Nadya. 

Nadya: Because you keep interrupting me! ... They came up to 
us and said, "‘Ladies, why not join us in singing a song. , . 

PAULINA; Gracious, such impertinence! 

NADYA: Nothing of the kind! “We heard that you sang very well,^ 
they said. “Of course,” they said, “we’re a little bit tipsy, but we’re 
better that way.” And that’s the truth, auntie. When they re drunk they 
aren’t sullen like they usually are. 

CLEOPATRA: Fortunately for us, this young man. . . . 

NaDya; I tell it better than you! Cleopatra Petrovna began scolds 
ing them . . . and you needn’t have, I’m sure you needn’t . * . and 
then one of them, the tall thin one, • . . 

CLEOPATRA {menacingly) I 1 know who he is! 
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Nadya: Took her by the hand and said* so sadly* "YouVe such a 
pretty* refined lady* il^s a pleasure just to look at you. And still you 
scold* Have we really offended you?” He said it so nicely, from his 
very heart. But then another one — ^he really was gruff — he said, 
* What’s the big idea, talking to them? As though they could under- 
stand anything! They’re not people, they’re beasts!” That’s us — 
beasts. She and I, (Laupijis.) 

TATYANA: {laughing) : You seem to be very pleased with that title. 

PAULINA: What did I tell you, Nadya? If you insist on running 
off to all sorts of places. . . . 

GREKOV {to Nadya) : May I go now? 

NADYA: Oh, no. Please don’t. Won’t you have some tea? ... Or 
milk? Please do! {The General laughs, Cleopatra shrugs her shoul- 
ders, Tatyana watches Grekov and hums something quietly. Paulina 
drops her head and concentrates on the spoons she is wiping on a 
towel,) 

GREKOV {smiling) : No, thank you, I don’t care for anything. 

NADYA {insisting) : Please don’t be bashful. . . . These arc all very 
nice people, really. 

PAULINA {protestingly) : Oh, Nadya! 

NADYA {to Grekov) : Don’t go yet. I haven’t finished telling 
about it. 

CLEOPATRA {displeased) : In a word, this young man made a timely 
appearance and talked his drunken friends into leaving us in peace. 
I asked him to see us home, and that’s all. 

NADYA: Oh, the way you tell it! If it had been that way . . . we’d 
have died of boredom. 

general; Well, now, what shall we make of this? 

NADYA {to Grekov): Sit down! Auntie, why don’t you invite him 
to sit down? And what are you all so glum about? 

PAULINA {to Grekov, from where she is sitting) : I am very grate- 
ful to you, young man. 

GREKOV: Please don’t mention it. 

PAULINA {more dryly) : It was very good of you to defend these 
young women. 

GREKOV {calmly) : There was no need to defend them. No one 
did them any harm. 

NADYA: But auntie! How can you say such a thing! 
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FAUUNa; I must you not to try to teach me. 

Nadya: But don^t you see^nobody defended anybody. He Bixnply 
said to them, “Leave them alone, comrades. That isn’t nice.” "They 
were glad to see him. “Grekov!” they cried. “Come along with us! 
You’re a clever chap!” And really, auntie, he is clever.... Forgive 
me, Grekov, but that’s the truth. 

GREKOV {smiling) : You have placed me in a very embarrassing 
position. 

NADYA: Really? But I didn’t mean to! It isn’t me, it’s them, Grekov. 

PAULINA: Nadya! You know that I can’t endure your exuberances. 
You make yourself appear s'mply funny. But enough of this! 

NADYA {excitedly): Then go ahead and laugh! Why are you sit- 
ting here like owls? Go ahead and laugh! 

CLEOPATRA: Nadya has a talent for making a great show out of 
trifles — ^with a lot of noise and enthusiasm. And that's particularly 
pleasant now, in front of a stranger who, as you sec, is laughing 
at her. 

NADYA {to Grehov): Are you laughing at me? Why? 

GREKOV {simply) : I am admiring you, and not laughing at you. 

PAULINA {overwhelmed) : What? Uncle. . . . 

CLEOPATRA {with a short laugh): There you are! 

GENERAL; Well, enough! Good things in little doses. Here, young 
man, take this and be off, 

GREKOV {turning away) : Thank you. . . . That’s unnecessary. 

NADYA {covering her face with her hands): Oh! How could you! 

GENERAL {stopping Grehov): Wait a minute! This is ten rubles! 

GREKOV {calmly) : Well, what of it? 

{For a second, all arc sHenl.) 

GENERAL {confuscd) : Er . . . a . . . who aie you anyway? 

GREKOV: One of the workers. 

•general: a smith? 

GREKOV: No, a fitter. 

GENERAL {sternly): That’s all the same. Why don’t )ou take this 
money, eh? 

GREKOV; Because I don’t want it. 

GENERAL {irritated) : Nonsense, I call it. What is it you w^ant? 

GREKOV: Nothing. 
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CEMI^rAl: Maybe you^d like to ask the hand of the young 
dady, eh? 

{Hlf laughs — everyone is embarrassed by his joke.) 

madta: Oh! . . . What are you saying? 

PAULINA: please, uncle. ... 

OREKOV {calmly^ to the General) : How old arc you? 

OENERAL {amazed) : What? Me? . . . How old? 

OREKO? {in the same tone): How old are you? 

OENKRAL {glancing about) : What’s this? Sixty-one. . . . What of it? 

<;ree:ov {leaving) : You should have more sense at your age. 

GENERAL: What? ... I should have more sense . . . /? 

NADYA {running after Grekov) : Please . , . plea«e don’t be angry. 
He’s just an old man. They’re really nice people. Honestly! 

GENERAL: What the devil is this anyway? 

GREKOV: Don’t worry yourself. . . . This is all perfectly natural* 

NADYA: It’s just because of the heat. . , . They’re in a bad mood. . • • 
And I made such a mess of telling that story. 

GREKOV {smiling) : No matter how you told it, you can be sure 
they’d never understand you. 

{They disappear,) 

GENERAL {overwhelmed ) : He dared to say such a thing to 
me . . , eh ? 

TATYANA: You had no business handing him that money, 

PAULINA: Oh Nadya! Thai Nadya! 

CLEOPATRA: The nerve of him! There’s a proud Spaniard for you! 
I’ll certainly ask my husband to.... 

general: That puppy? 

PAULINA: But Nadya’s impossible! Walking off with him like 
that! She upsets me so! 

CLEOPATRA: These socialists of yours keep getting more im- 
pudent every day, . . . 

pauuna: What makes you think he’s a socialist? 

CLEOPATRA: I can see it. All the decent workers are socialists. 

GENERAL: I shall report this to Zakhar. Today we’ll tl^row that 
jroimg upstart out of the factory on his ear. 

TATYANA: The factory is closed. 
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GEN£EAju: It doesn’t matter ^ . on his eat! 
pauuna; Tanya, go call Nadya. Please do. Tell her that tm 
eimply overwhelmed* 

{Tanya goes off.) 

GENERAi.: The scum! How old, eh? 

CLEOPATRA; Those drunkards whistled after us •*. and you go 
pampering them about ... reading circles and the like. What’s the 
sense in it? 

PAULINA: Yes, jes, it’s the truth. Just imagine, on Thursday I had 
to go to the village, and all of a sudden heard whistling! They even 
whistled after me! Why, they might have frightened the horses, to say 
nothing about its being indecent! 

CLEOPATRA {instructively) : Zakhar Ivanovich is much to blame! 
He doesn’t place the proper distance between himself and those peo- 
ple, just as my husband says. 

PAULINA: He is too soft-hearted. He wants to be kind to every- 
one. He is convinced that being kind to the people is to the advantage 
of both sides. The peasants justify this point of view. They lease the 
land, pay rent, and everything is line. But these . . . (enter Tatyana 
and Nadya), Nadya! Darling, you understand how indecent.... 

NADYA (angrily) : It’s you who were indecent! . . . You! The heat 
has gone to your heads. You’re mean and sick and you don’t under- 
stand anything! And you, grandfather, how stupid you are! 

GENERAL (infuriated): Me! Stupid! Just say that again! 

NADYA: Why did you say that — about my hand? Aren’t you 
ashamed? 

general: Ashamed? Well, that’s the limit! I’ve had just about 
enough for one day! (Leaves, yelling at the top of his lungs,) Kon! 
The devil take the likes of you! Where under the sun have you got- 
ten to, you dolt, you dunderhead! 

NADYA; But you, auntie, you! ... You’ve even been abroad, and 
you make fine speeches about politics!... Not to have invited him 
to sit down, not to have offered him a cup of tea! 

PAULINA (jumping up and throwing down a spoon) : This is im- 
possible! Do you realize what you’re saying? 

NADYA: And you too, Cleopatra Petrovna! ... On the way back 
you were so sweet and polite to him! But as soon as we got here. « . • 
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cieoratra: What was I supposed to do, kiss him? Excuse me, but 
his face wa^ dirty. And furthermore, I have no intention of listening 
to your reprimands*! You see, Paulina Dmitrievna? Here is your 
democracy for you, or what do they call it — ^humanism? And my poor 
husband is the one who has to answer for it all. But youUl have to 
answer for it too, you’ll see! 

PAULINA: I must apologize lo you, Cleopatra Petrovna, for Nadya’s 
tbebaviour. . . . 

CLEOPATRA (leaving) : That’s ^uite unnecessary. It isn’t a ques- 
tion of only Nadya. . . . You’re all to blame! 

PAULINA: Listen here, Nadya, when your mother was dying and 
entrusted me with your upbringing. . . . 

NADYA: Don’t speak of my mother! You never say the right things 
about her! 

PAULINA (in amazement) : Nadya! Are you ill? Think of what 
you’re saying. Your mother was my sister. I knew her a bit better 
than you. 

NADYA (unable to restrain her tears) : You don’t know anything. 
Poor people and rich people have nothing in common. . . . My mother 
was poor, and she was good! ... You can’t understand poor people! 
You don’t even understand Aunt Tanya! 

PAULINA; Nadezhda, I must ask you to leave. Go at once! 

NADYA (leaving) : I’m going. . . . But I’m right just the same. Not 
you, but me! 

PAULIN Heavens! A strong, healthy girl having a fit like 
this all of a sudden! Almost hysteries! Forgive me, Tanya, but I’m 
afraid you’ve been having a bad influence on her. You talk to 
her about everything as though she were a grown-up. You take 
her among our employees — those people from the office — ^those 
queer workers. That’s absurd, you know. Even going boating 
with them. 

TATYANA: Calm yourself. Maybe you better have a drink of some- 
thing or other. There’s no denying that you behaved rather stupidly 
toward that worker. Nothing would have happened to the chair if 
you’d asked him to sit on it. 

PAULINA: You’re all wrong. Certainly nobody can accuse me of 
having a wrong attitude toward the workers. But everything within 
limits, my dear! 
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TATtANA: And then^ I dnn^t take her amoiig anybody^ in 0pite of 
your claims. She goes herself • . • and I don^t consider it necessary to 
stop her* 

PAUXJNA: She goes herself! As though she understood where! 

(YAKOV enterb slowly^ slightly drunk.) 

YAKOV (sitting down) : There’s going to be trouble at the factory* 

PAULINA (long-sufferingly ) : Oh, stop it, Yakov Ivanovich! 

YAKOV: Yes there is. There’s going to be trouble. They’re going 
to burn down the factory and roast us all in the fire — like rabbits. 

TATYANA (with vexation) : You’ve been diinking already! 

YAKOV: I’ve always been drinking by this hour. I just saw Cleo^ 
patra. • . . that’s a mean baby for you! Not because she’s got so many 
lovers. But because there’s a nasty old dog sitting where her heart ought 
to be. 

PAULINA (rising ) : Heavens! Everything was going along so nicely, 
and then all of a sudden. . . . (Begins walking aimlessly through the 
garden.) 

YAKOV: A mangy dog— not very big, but very greedy. There it 
sits baring its teeth. It’s eaten everything up, but btill it wants more* 
Only it doesn’t know what, and that worries it. . . . 

TATYANA: Bc Still, Yakov! Here comes your brother. 

YAKOV : What do I care about my brother! Tanya, I realize that 
you cannot love me any more, and that hurts. It hurts, but it doesn’t 
stop me from loving you. . . . 

TATYANA: You better freshen youiiself up a bit. Go have a swun. 

ZAKHAR (entering) : Have they already announced that the factory 
is being closed down? 

TATYANA: I don’t know. 

YAKOV: No, they haven’t announced it, but the workers know it 
anyway. 

ZAKHAR: How? Who told them? 

YAKOV: I did. I went and told them. 

PAULINA (coming up) : Why did you do that? 

YAKOV (shrugging his shoulders ) : Just for the fun of it. They 
found it interesting. I tell them everything — if they listen. I think they 
like me. It’s pleasant for them to see that their boss’ brother is a 
drunkard. That impresses them with the idea of the equality of all men. 
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^AKHAti; IFm-m*inu You often go to the factory, Yakov, luid of 
course 1 have nothing against it But Mikhail Vassilievich says that 
sotnetimes when you are talking with the workers^ you criticize the 
management 

YAKOV: That’s a lie. I don’t understand anything about management 
And mismanagement 

ZAKHAR; He also says that sometimes you bring vodka with you< 

YAKOV: That’s a lie. I don’t bring it; I send for it, and not some* 
times but every time. Can’t you understand that they’re not interested 
in me if I don’t have vodka? 

ZAKHAR: But. Yakov, judge for yourself — after all, you’re the 
brother of the owner. 

YAKOV: That's not my only shortcoming. 

ZAKHAR (offended) : All right, I shall say nothing more. Nothing. 
I am surrounded by a hostile atmosphere which I cannot understand 
at all. 

PAULINA: Thai’s the truth. You should have heard what Nadezhda 
just said! 

POLOCI (running in ) : Allow me . . . Just now. . . . Just now they 
killed the director. . . • 

ZAKHAR: What! 

PAULINA: You . . . what did you say? 

POLOGi: Killed him • . . outright ... he fell down. . . . 

ZAKHAR: Who?... Who shot him? 

POLOGI : The workers. . . . 

PAULINA: Did they catch them? 

ZAKHAR: Is there a doctor there? 

POLOGI: I don’t know. . . . 

PAULINA: Yakov Ivanovich! Go immediately. 

YAKOV (with a helpless gesture ) : Where? 

pauuna: How did it happen? 

POLOGI : The director was agitated . . , his boot landed in the 
stomach of one of the workers 

YAKOV : They’re coming here. . . . 

(Confusion, mjkhail SKROBOTOv is led in by Nikolai on one 

side and LEVSHIN, a bald^ middle-aged worker^ on the other, Seu- 
eral workers and employees accompany them,) 
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MIKHAIL (m a dred voice ) : Leave me alone. . « . Put; me icmn* 
KIKOLAX: Did you see who did the shooting? 

MlKHAlt: Vm tired • « * tired. . . . 

NIKOLAI (insistently ) : Did you notice who did the shooting? 

MIKHAIL: YouVe hurting me. . . . Some xed^headed fellow. . . . Put 
me down. ... A red-headed fellow. . . . 

(They place Idm on the turf seat.) 

NIKOLAI (to a Police Sergeant ) : Do you hear? A red-headed fel- 
low. . . . 

POLICEMAN: Yes, Your Honour. 

MIKHAIL: Ah! But it’s all the same now. 

LEVSHIN (to Nikolai ) : Wouldn’t it he better not to trouble him for 
the present? 

NIKOLAI: Silence! Where’s the doctor? . . , I’m asking you where 
the doctor is! 

(Everyone starts whispering and moving around to no purpose.) 

MIKHAIL: Don’t >ell. . . . The pain. ... Let me rest. 

LEVsniN: That’s right, rest a bit, Mikhail Vassilievich. This human 
business is all kopeck business. It's the kopeck as will ruin a person. 
Born for a kopeck, buried for a kopeck! 

NIKOLAI: Sergeant! Ask everyone who doesn’t belong hereto leave. 

POLICEMAN (in a low voice ) : Get going, fellows. Nothing to watch 
here. 

ZAKHAR (quietly ) : Where’s the doctor? 

NIKOLAI: Misha! Misha! (Bends over his brother and everyone 
does likewise.) I’m afraid — it’s all over. 

ZAKHAR: Impossible! He’s fainted! 

NIKOLAI (slowly and quietly) : No, he\ dead. Do you understand 
what that means, Zakhar Ivanovich? 

ZAKHAR: But . .. maybe you are mistaken. 

NIKOLAI: No, I’m not. It’s you who caused him to be shot — youl 

ZAKHAR (overwhelmed ) : I? 

TATYANA: How cruel . . . and stupid! 

NIKOLAI (aUacking Zakhar): Yes, you! 

CHIEF OF POLICE (running in): Where's the director? Is he seri- 
ously wounded? 
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X4EV3HIN: HeS dead. Kept hurrying everybody elach— rushing, rush- 
ing, and now look at hhn. 

NIKOLAI; {to the Chief of Police) : He just had time to say that the 
fellow who hilled him was a redhead. 

CHIEF Of police: A redhead? 

NIKOLAI: Yes. You must immediately take the proper measures. 

CHIEF OP POLICE (to the Police Sergeant) : Immediately arrest all 
redheads! 

POLICEMAN: Yes, Your Honour, 

CHIEF OF POLICE: All of them! 

(policeman goes out,) 

CLEOPATRA (running in) : Where is he? Misha! What’s the matter, 
has he fainted? Nikolai Vassilievich, has he fainted? (Nikolai turns 
away.) Is he dead? Is he? 

LEVSHIN: He*s calmed down now. He threatened them with his 
pistol, but the pifetol turned against himself. 

NIKOLAI (angrily^ under his breath): You get out! (To the Chief 
of Police) : Take this fellow away! 

CLEOPATRA: The doctor — what does the doctor say? 

CHIEF OF POLICE (quietly to Lev shin) I Clear out, you! 

LEVSHIN (quietly) : Fm leaving. No need to shove. 

CLEOPATRA (quietly) : They killed him? 

PAULINA (to Cleopatra): Darling! 

CLEOPATRA (quietly but vengefully) : Get away from me! This is 
your work - . . yours! 

ZAKHAR (despondent) : I understand . . . that this is a dreadful blow 
to you ... but why . . . why say such a thing? 

PAULINA (tearfully) : Oh, my dear, think what an awful thing you’re 
saying! 

TATYANA (to Paulina) : You go away. Where’s the doctor? 

CLEOPATRA: It’s your accursed wishy-washyness that killed him! 

NIKOLAI: Calm yourself, Cleopatra, Zakhar Ivanovich cannot help 
recognizing his guilt. 

ZAKHAR (despondent) : Gentlemen. ... I don’t understand anything. 
What are you saying? How can you make such an accusation? 

PAULINA: But this is horrible! Heavens, such lack of feeling! 
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CLEOPATRA: Lack of feeling? You poisoned the workers against 
him, you destroyed his influence over them. . . . They used to be afraid 
of him- They used to tremble at the very sight of him- And now they’ve 
killed him. And it’s you • . . you who are to blame. His blood is on 
your hands! 

NIKOLAI: Enough, enough. You mustn’t shout. 

CLEOPATRA (to PouliTia) I So you’re crying, are you? That’s right! 
Cry! Cry all his blood out of your eyes! 

POLICEMAN (entering) : Your Honour. . . . 

CHIEF OF POLICE: Hush, you! 

policeman: All the redheads are arrested! 

{Through the garden in the background comes the general push^ 
ing KON in front of him and laughing loudly,) 

NIKOLAI: Sh-h-h! 

Cleopatra: Who is it — the murderers? 

(curtain) 
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(A bright moon throws thick, heavy ^utdows in difi garden. The 
uAle is Uttered urith bread, cucumbers, eggs, beer bottles. Can- 
dles are burning in lanterns, acrafena U washing die 
dishes. TAGODIN is sitting on a chair with a stick in his 
hand and smoking. To the left stand tatyana, madya, 
LEVSHIN. Everyone speaks in lowered voices, as dwugh 
listening for something. The general atmosphere is one of tense 
anticipation.) 

LEVSHIN (to Nadya) : Everything human has been tainted by cop* 
per, my dear miss. That’s why your young heart is heavy. All people 
are chained to a copper kopeck, but you are still free, and so you don’t 
fit in. To every man on this earth die kopeck jingles its message: Love 
me as you love yourself. . . . But that doesn’t concern you. A bird 
neither sows nor reaps. 

YAGODiN {to Agrafena): Yefimich has started teaching his bet- 
ters ... the old simpleton! 

AGRAFENA: Why not? He tells them the truth. A little truth won’t 
do our betters any harm either. 

NADYA: Is life very difficult for you, Yefimich? 

LEVSHtN*: Not very. Not for me. I have no children. I have a 
woman — a wife, that is. But our children all died. 

NADYA: Aunt Tanya! Why is it that when there is a dead body in 
the house everyone speaks in a whisper? 

TATYANA: I don’t know. 

LEVSHIN {smiling): That’s because we’re all guilty before the 
dead, my young lady. Everybody’s guilty. 

NaDya: But it isn’t always like this . . . that somebody has been . . . 
killed. But people speak in whispers no matter who’s dead. 

LEVSHIN: Oh, my dear! We kill them all! Some of them with 
ballets, some with words. We kill everybody with our doings. We 
chase people fromi the sun into the soil without realizing it, without 
seeing it . . . But vdien we finally throw a man into the arms death, 
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then tire begin to understand a bit of our guilt* We be^n to feel sortf 

the dead one* to feel ashamed of ourselves, and a great fear grows 
in us* Because, don’t you see, we ourselves are being chased the same 
way; we ourselves are headed for the grave* 

NADYA: Yes. That’s a dreadful thought. 

LEVSHIN: Don’t let it worry you. Today it seems dreadful, but 
tomorrow it’s forgotten. And people begin shoving each other 
about again* One of them falls down and for a minute everybody is 
quiet aad embarrassed. Then they give a sigh and begin everything all 
over again. Everything just like it was. Ignorance! But you don’t fee) 
any guilt, young lady. Dead people don’t disturb you. You can talk 
out loud in front of them. 

TATYANA: How can we change our way of living? Do you know? 

LEVSHIN {mysteriously) : We’ve got to wipe out the kopeck. We’ve 
got to bury it. Once the kopeck’s gone, why shove each other about? 
Why be enemies? 

TATYANA: And that’s ... all? 

LEVSHIN: It’s enough to begin with. 

TATYANA: Would you like to take a walk in the garden, Nadya? 

NADYA {pensively) : AH right. 

{They disappear in the depths of the garden; levshin crosses 

to the table. The general, kon and POLOGI appear at the en- 
trance of the tent.) 

TACODIN: You’re sowing your teeeds on rocky soil, Yefimich, you 
old simpleton! 

LEVSHIN: Why? 

YAGODIN: No senise trying to teach them anything. As though 
they could understand. What you say would reach the soul of a work* 
ing man, but it won’t help what’s ailing the gentlefolk. 

LEVSHIN: The young girl’s a nice little thing. Grekov told me 
about her. 

AGRAFENA: Maybe you’d like another glass of tea? 

LEVSHIN: If you don’t mind, 

{Silence — then the general’s voice is heard; the white dresses of 
NADYA and TATYANA glance through the trees.) 
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Oeneral; Or if you take a piece of string and stretch it across 
die road , . » like this . . • so’s nobody can see iU Somebody comes 
along and all of a sudden — flop! 

POLOGi: It’s so pleasant to see somebody fall. Your Excellency. 

YAConm: Hear that? 

LEVSHIN; I hear it all right. 

KON : We can't do anything like that today, with a dead man lying 
in the house. You don’t play jokes with a dead man in the house. 

general: Don’t teach me! When you die I’m going to dance 
^ j’g- 

(TATYANA and NADYA come up to the table.) 

levshin: The man’s in his dotage. 

AGRAFENA (^oing to the house) : The way he likes to play tricks! 

TATYANA {sitting at the table) : Tell me, Yefimich, are you a so- 
cialist? 

LEVSHIN {simply) : Me? No. Me and Timofei — we’re weavers. 
That’s what we are — ^weavers. 

TATYANA: Do you know any socialists? Have you heard of them? 

LEVSHIN: Yes, we’ve heard of them.... We don’t know any, but 
we’ve beard about them. 

TATYANA: Do you know Sintzov, in the office? 

LEVSHIN: Sure, we know him. We know all the men in the office. 

TATYANA: Have you ever spoken to him? 

YAGODIN {uneasy) : What should we speak to him about? He works 
upstairs. We’re downstairs. If we have to go to the office, he tells us 
what the director wants and that’s all. That’s the beginning and the 
end of our knowing him. 

NADYA: You seem to be afraid of us, Yefimich. Don’t be afraid. 
We’re very much interested, . . . 

LEVSHIN: Why should we be afraid? We haven’t done anything 
wrong. They asked us to come here and keep order, so we came. Down 
there the people are mad. They swear they’ll burn down the factory 
and everything else — won’t leave anything but a pile of cinders. Well, 
we don’t approve of such mischief. You don’t have to go burning 
things down. Why bum them down? We built them ourselves, and 
our fathers and our grandfathers. . . • And then, all of a sudden — 
bum them down! 
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TATYANA: 1 hope you don’t think we’re questioning you for some 
had purpose! 

YAGODIN: Why should you? We don't wish anybody any harm^ 

LEVSHIN: We think like this: whatever people have built is sacred. 
You have to value human labour, and not go burning things down. 
Bui the people are dark-minded. They love a fire. And they’re mad. 
Ifs true the decea^^ed wa«^ hard with us. But no sense in holding a » 
grudge against a dead man. He waved his pistol about . . . threat- 
ening Uft. 

NADYA: Js my uncle any better? 

YAGODIN: Zakhar Tvanovieh? 

nvdya: Yes. Is he — kind? Or ... is he mean to you too? 

I.LVSHIN: We uouldn’i say that. 

\ VGODIN (sullenly): So far as we're corKerned, they’ie all the 
same. The striri ones and tin' kind ones. . . . 

LEVSHIN i^entl ') ) : The stikt one‘s a boss and the kind one's a 
bos-.. A cancer don't (‘arc wlio'^ ilc'^h it cat^. 

VAGODIN (bored): Of course, Zakhar Tvanovieh is a man with a 
good heart. . . . 

N\inA: You mean he’s belter than Skrobotov? 

\AG0DIN (sojtly): But the director’s no longei among the living. 

LEVSHIN: Your uncles a g(K)d man all right, miss Only — that 
doe^'n’t make it any oader for us. 

TATYANA (irritated) : J^ct''^ go, INacha. Can't you see that they don’t 
want to understand us? 

WDV V (softl] ) : ^ e*-, . . . 

(They out in silefue. LLVSlilN uatches them go. then looks 
at YAGODIN; they both smile,) 

YAGODIN: Get on your nerves, don’t they? 

LEVSHIN: Didn’t you hear? They're very much interesled. 

YAGODIN: Maybe they think we’ll spill something. 

LEVSHIN: The young lady there’s a nice little thing. Too bad 
she's rich. 

YAGODIN: We better tell Matvei Nikolaevich about this— that the 
lady was trying to pump us. 

LEVSHIN: We'll tell him. And wc’ll tell Grekov. 


38 - 830 
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YAGODlN: How are things going? They ought to give in to us. . . . 
LEVSHIN; They’ll give in. Then in a little while they’ll start 
squeezing us to the wall again. 

YAGODlN: Squeezing our guts out. 

LEVSHIN: That’s right. 

YAGODlN: H’m. Oh, to have a good sleep! 

LEVSHIN: Wait a while. Here comes the General. 

(Enter the general, pologi walks beside him deferentially. Be- 
hind them comes KON. Suddenly POLOGI grabs the general’s arm,) 

general: What’s that? 
pologi: a hole in the ground. 

general: Oh. What’s all this on the table? Such a mess. You l)een 
eating here? 

YAGODlN: Yes, sir ... along with the young lady. 

GENERAL: So you’re guarding the place for us? 

YAGODlN: Yes, sir.. ,. We’re on duly. 

GENERAL: Good for you! I’ll speak to the Governor about you. 
How many of you are there here? 

LEVSHIN: Two of us. 

GENERAL: Fool! I can count to two. How many all together? 
YAGODlN: Thirty. 
general: Are you armed? 

LEVSHIN (to Yagodin) : Where’s that pistol you had, Timofei? 
YAGODlN: Here it is. 

GENERAL: Don’t hold it by the muzzle! The devil! Kon, teach 
these blockheads how to hold a gun in their hands! (To Levshin.) 
Have you got a revolver? 

LEVSHIN: No-o. Not me. 

GENERAL: If the rebels come do you intend to shoot? 

LEVSHIN: They won’t come, Your Excellency. They didn’t mean 
anything . . . just flared up for a minute. 

GENERAL: But if they do come? 

LEVSHIN : They were sore, you see . . . about closing down the fac- 
tory. . . . Some of them have children. . . . 

GENERAL: What are you raving about? I asked you if you’re going 
to shoot? 
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LE\SH1N: Well, we’re ready to, Your Excellency. Why shouldn’t 
we shoot? Only we don’t know how. And besides*, there's nothing 
for us to shoot from. If this was a rifle, now ... or a cannon. 

GENERAL: Kon! Come here and teach them Go on off there 

to the river. . . . 

KON {mLlenly ) : Allow me to report that it’s night already, Your 
Excellency. And people will get excited if we start shooting. They’ll 
all be coming here to see what’s up. But just as you say. It’s all the 
same to me. 

general: Postponed until tomorrow! 

LEVSHIN: Tomorrow everything will be quiet. They’ll open up the 
factory. 

general: Who’ll open it up? 

LEVSHIN : Zakhar Ivanovich. He's* talking to the workers about 
that now. 

general: Damn it all! If I had my way, they’d close down 
the factory forever. No more of those pesky whistles early in the 
morning! 

\AGODiN: We’d like it our»elvcs if they blew them a little later. 

general: And Fd starve you good and proper. No more of your 
riots! 

LEVSHIN: What riots arc we making? 

general: Silence! What are you hanging around heio for? You 
should be making your rounds along the fence and if anybody comes 
crawling up— shoot! Fll be responsible! 

LEVSHIN: Come on, Timofei. Bring your pistol. 

GENERA!, {muttering after them): Pistol! The stupid asses! Can’t 
e\en call a gun by the right name! 

POLOGi: Allow me to inform Your Excellency that in general the 
common people are coarse and bestial. Take my case for instance: 
I have a garden and go to the trouble of cultivating vegetables with 
my own hands. . . . 

general: That’s commendable. 

POLOGI: 1 engage in this work according to the fiec lime at m)r 
disposal. 

general: Everyone is expected to work! 

{Enter tatyana and nadva.) 
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TATYANA (froni a distance): Why are you shouting so? 
general: They gel on my nerves. (To PologL) Well? 

POLOGI: But almost oery night the workers plunder the fruits of 
my labours. . . . 

gi;neiul: Steal? 

POLOGI: Exactly. I have sought the protection of the law, but the 
law is represented in these j)arls by the honourable police inspector, 
an individual who di^pla>s the greatest indilTercnce to the needs of 
the po])uhition. . . . 

TATYANV (to Po/ogi): Why in the world do you use such high- 
falutin language? 

POLOGI (embarrassed) : Do I? 1 beg your pardon, but for three 
years 1 studied at tiie gymnasium and 1 n'ad the paper daily. 

TATYANv (smiling): Oh, so that explains it! 

js\d\a: You’re very funny, Pologi. 

PO[.OGl: [ arn hajijiy if that pleases you! An individual should 
strive to make himself pleasant. 

CENER\l: Do you like to fish? 

POLOGI; 1 have nc\er tried it. Your Excellency. 

GENERAL (shrugging his shoulders) : \ strange answer! 

TATYANv: What haven t you tried — fidiitrg or liking? 

POLOGI (embarrassed) : The first. 

'I’ATVANV: And the «-econd? 

POLOGI: IVe tried the s^ond. 

TVTYANv: Arc you married? 

POLOGI: I only dream of such bliss. But sinee I receive only 
twenty -live rubles a month (Nikolai and CleojKitra enter quickly) 
1 cannot decide upon .such a step. 

NIKOLAI (angrily): Simply amazing! Elter ehaos! 

CLEOPATRA: How could lie! How does he dare! . . . 

GENERAL: Wiat’s the trouble? 

(LKOPATRV (shouting): Your nephew is a dishrag! He has 
granli’d all the demands of the rebels — the murderers of my husband! 

NADYA (sojtly) : But all of them aren’t murderers, 

CLEOPATRV: lie is making a mockery of his dead body! And ol 
me! Just to think of it! Opening up the factory before the man is 
buried whom those rascals killed for the very reason that he closed 
down the factory! 
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NADYA: But uncle is afraid that they will burn dowan everything! 

CLEOPATRA: You'rc a child and should hold your tongue! 

NIKOLAI: The speech of that young bo) ! The most obvious social- 
ist propaganda! 

CLEOPATRA : There’s some clerk who is at the head of them, and 
gives them advice. He had the nerve to say that the crime was provoked 
by the deceased himself! 

NIKOLAI {writing something, in his notebook): Thai fellow rouses 
my suspicions. He’s too smart for a mere clerk. . . . 

TATYAN\: Are you speaking of Sintzov? 

NIKOLAI: Yes, I am. 

CLEOPATRA: I feel as though someone had .spit in my face. 

POLOCI {to Nikolai) : Allow me to remark, that when reading the 
newspaper, Mr. Sintzov always comments extensively on politics and 
is most ])rejudiced against the authorities. 

TATyAN\ (to Nikolai) : Are you interested in hearing that? 

NIKOLAI {challcugingly) : Extiemely interested! . . . \ie vou trying 
to embarrass me? 

t\tyana: It seems to me that Mr. Pologi does not belong here. 

POLOGi (confused) : I }>eg your pardon. ... I shall leave. {Hurries 
out. ) 

CLEOPATRv: Here he comes.... 1 don't want to s(v him. I can’t 
bear him! (Hurries out left,) 

NADYA: What’s going on? 

GENERNl; I’m loo old for sik Ii excileuienl. Killings. Uprisings. .. . 
Zakhar should have loreseen all this when he invited me to come 
here for a re^t. (Enter Zakhar, excited hut pleased. On 'teeing \fkolai 
he stops in embarrassment and adjusts his glasses.) Listen, m\ dear 
nephew^ ... do you realize what you’ve done? 

ZAKH\R: Just a minute, uncle . . . Nikolai Vassilie\ ieh. . . . 

NIKOLAI: Ye-e-s. 

ZAKHAR: The workers were in such a state of excitement tliat ... 
I was afraid they would destroy the entire factory . . . and so I con- 
ceded their demand not to close down. Also about Dichkov. Only 
I agreed on condition that they hand over the criminal, and they have 
already undertaken to find him. 

NIKOLAI (dryly ) : They needn’t trouble themselves. We’ll find the 
murderer without their aid. 
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ZAKHAR: It seems preferable to me that they find him them- 
selves. . . . That will bo better. . . . We agreed to open the factory after 
lunch tomorrow. . . . 

NIKOLAI: Whom do you mean by — we? 

ZAKHAR: I 

NIKOLAI: Aha! Thank you for the information. However, it seems 
to me that after the death of my brother, his place should be taken 
by me and by his wife, and if I am not mistaken, you should have 
consulted us in this matter and not made the decision yourself. 

ZAKHVR: Rut I asked you to come! Sintzov came for you. You 
icfused to come. 

NIKOLAI: You miisi admit that it would be difficult for me lo think 
of business matters on the day of my brothers death. 

ZAKHAR; But you went to the factory anyway. 

NIKOLAI: Yes, I did. I listened to their speeches. What of it? 

ZAKHAR: But don’t you understand? It seems that the deceased 
sent a telegram to the city asking for troops. A reply was received 
saying that the soldiers would arrive tomorrow morning. . . . 

GENERAL: Aha! Soldieis? Thai’s talking! No fooling around with 
soldiers on the scene! 

NIKOLAI: A very wise measure! 

2;akh\R: Tin not sure. When the soldieis come the workers will 
grow^ more excited than e\er. . . . The lord only knows what they may 
do if we don’t open up the faetory! Jt scenns to me that I did the right 
thimr. At least there will be no bloody eonfliel. 

NIKOT.AI: I take a different view^ of the question. You should not 
have conceded everything lo those . . . people, if only out of respect 
for the memory of the deceased. 

ZAKHAR: But for goodness’ sake, you don’t say a word about the 
])o^sibilily of this ending in further tragedy! 

NIKOLAI : That has nothing lo do with me. 

ZAKHAR: True enough, but what about me? It’s me who has to 
live with the workers! And if their blood is shed. . . . Thev might have 
destroyed the entire factory! 

NIKOLAI: I don’t believe that. 

general: Neither do I! 

ZAKHAR (Jespondcjif) : And ‘<0 \ou lilame me for what I’ve done? 

NIKOLAI: Yes I do. 
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ZAKHAR {sincerely) : Why ... wh,y should there be this hostility? 
1 want only one thing — ^to avoid the horror that is only too possible. 

I don’t want bloodshed. Is it really impossible to achieve a peacseful, 
reasonable way of life! You look upon me with hate, the workers with 
distrust. ... I want to do what’s right. Only what’s right! 

general: Who knows what’s right? It isn’t even a word. Just a 
eollection of letters. R for rat, T for tat. But business is business. 
Isn’t that how it goes? 

NADYA (tearjully) : Be still, grandfather. Uncle . . . calm your- 
self. ... He doesn’t understand. . . . Oh, Nikolai Vassilievich, why 
don’t you understand? You’re so clever.... Why don’t you trust 
uncle? 

NIKOLAI: Pardon me, Zakhar Ivanovich, but I am leaving. I am 
not accustomed to having children interfere when I am talking busi- 
ness. {Exit.) 

ZAKHAR: See, Nadya?... 

NADYA {taking his hand)'. That’s nothing. The most important 
thing is that the workers he satisfied. . . . There are so many of them, 
lots more than us. 

ZAKHAR: Wait a minute. ... I must tell you that I am very much 
displeased with you, Nadya. Very. 

general: So am I. 

ZAKHAR: You sympathize with the workers. That’s only natural 
at your age. but you mustn’t lose your sense of proportion, my dear. 
This morning, now, you brought that fellow Grekov to the table, 

I know him. He’s an intelligent chap. But you had no right to cause 
a scene with your aunt on his account. 

general: That’s right! Give it to her! 

NADYA: But you don’t know how it all happened.... 

ZAKHAR: You can be sure that I know more than you do. Our 
people are coarse and uncultivated. If you give them a finger they 
grab the whole hand. 

TATYANA {quietly) : Like a drowning man grabs a straw, 

ZAKHAR: They are as greedy as animals, and they mustn’t be 
spoiled, but cultivated. That’s it. Be so good as to think this over. 

GENERAL: And now Til have my say. The devil only knows how 
ycm behave toward me, you little vixen. Let me remind you of the , 
Sact that it will take you forty years to catch up to me in age. You’ll 
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have to ^ait that long before Til let you talk to me like an equal. 
Understand? Kon! 

KON (from among the trees) : Here I am. 

GENERAL: Where is that . . . what do you call him . . . that cork- 
screw ? 

KON: What corkscrew? 

general: That . . . what’s his name? The thin, slippery one 

KON: Oh, Pologi. I don’t know. 

GENERAL (going toward the tent) : Find him! 

f ZAKHAR walks up and down with bent hra(L wiping his glasses 

on his pocket handkerchief, nadya sits deep in thought. YXYrANX 
is standing and watching them,) 

Tatyana: Is it known who killed him? 

ZAKHAR: They say that they don’t know, but they’ll find him. 
Of course they know. (He glances about and louvers his voice,) They’ve 
agreed to this among themselves. It’s a cons])iracy. To tell the truth, 
he exasperated them. He didn’t care what he did to. them. Love of 
po^er was a kind of disease with him. So they ... of course it’s awful, 
awful in its very simplicity . . . they just killed him. And still they 
look at you with such clear, frank eyes, as though they don’t realize 
they have committed a crime. It’s all so shockingly simple! 

TATYANA: They say that Skrobotov was about to .shoot, but soine- 
bo-dy tenatched the revolver out of his hand and. . . . 

ZAKHAR; That isn’t important. It w^as they who did the killing . . . 
not him. 

NADYA: Why don't >011 sit down? 

ZAKHAR: Why did he send for the troops? They found it out as 
they find out everything, and that hastened his dealli. Of course 1 
had to open up the factory. If I hadn’t, my relations with them would 
have been spoiled for a long lime to come. This is a time when you 
have to show them more attention and consideration. . . . Who knows 
how it may end? At such a time a sensible person must see that he 
has friends among the common people. (I^vshin appears upstage.) 
Who’s coming? 

LEVSHIN : It’s us . . . on guard. 

ZAKHAR: Well, Yefiraich, you’ve killed a man. so now you've be- 
come meek and peaceable, eh? 
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LEVSHIN : WeVe always that way, Zakhar Ivatiich * . . peaceable. 

ZAKHAR {reprovingly) : Oh, yes. And you kill people peaceably, ^ 
eh? Incidentally, you’re spreading some kind of , ideas, I^vshin. Some 
kind of new teachings- about not needing money and bosses and such* 
things any more* That’s forgivable . . . that is, understandable . . * in 
1^0 Tolstoy . . . but you’d better stop it, my friend. Nothing good will) 
come of such talk. 

(TATYANA ojui NADYA enter right, from ivhere the voices of 

SINTZOV and yakov are heard, yacodin appears from behind 

the trees,.) 

LEVSHIN {calmly) : What talk? I’ve lived rny life, thought a bit, 
and say what I think. 

ZAKHAR: Bosses aren’t beasts. You’ve got to understand that. You 
know I’m not a mean person. I’m always ready to help you. I want 
to do what is right. 

LEVSHIN (sighing) : Is there anybody who wants to do himself 
w rong? 

ZAKHAR: But can’t you understand I want to do what is right fett' 
you ! 

I.EVSHIN : We understand, of course. . . . 

ZAKHAR (looking closely at him) : No, you’re mistaken. You don’t 
understand. What strange people you are — ^sometimes you re like 
beasts, sometimes like little children. (Exit. Levshin stands leaning on 
his stick watching him go.) 

YACODIN: Reading you a sermon again? 

LEVSHIN: He’s a Chinaman. A real Chinaman. What i^ he trying to 
say? He can’t understand anybody but himself. 

\agodin: He says he wants to do what’s right. 

levshin; That’s it. 

YACODIN: Let’s go. Here they come. (Levshin and Yogodin tvith- 
draw into the depths of the garden. Tatyana. Nadya. Yakov. Siritzov 
enter upstage right.) 

NADYA: We keep walking ’round and ’round in circles like in a 
dream. 

TATYANA: Would you like a bite to eat, Matvei Nikolaevich? 

SINTZOV: I’d prefer a glass of tea. I’ve talked so much today that 
1 have a sore throat. 
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NADYA : Aren’t you afraid of anything? 

SINTZOV {sitting down at the table) : Me? Not of anything. 

NADYA: I’m afraid. All of a sudden everything has become all 
tangled up and now I can’t make out which people are right and 
which are wrong. 

SINTZOV (smiling) : It’ll get untangled. Just don’t be afraid to 
think. Think fearlessly, right through to the end. In general, there’s 
nothing to be afraid of. 

TATYANA: You think that everything has quieted down? 

SINTZOV: Yes. The workers rarely win, and even a little victory 
brings them great satisfaction. 

NADYA: Are you fond of them? 

SINTZOV: That’s hardly the word. I’ve lived with them for a long 
time; I know them and recognize their strength. I believe in their 
intelligence. 

T\TYAN\: And that the future belongs to them? 

SINTZOV: Yes, I believe that too. 

NADYA: The future. . . . That’s something I can’t imagine. 

TATYANA {smiling) : They’re a sly bunch, your proletarians! Nadya 
and I tried to talk to them, but nothing came of it. 

NADYA: It wasn't very nice. The old man talked to us as though 
we were both . . . something bad . . . spies or something. But there’s 
another one, Grekov ... he looks at people differently. The old man 
keeps smiling as though he pitied us, as though we were sick. 

TATYANA : Stop drinking so much, Yakov. It’s unpleasant to watch 
you. 

YAKOV: What am 1 supposed to do? 

SINTZOV: Isn’t there anything else to do? 

YAKOV: I feel a revulsion, an unconquerable revulsion for busi- 
ness and business matters. You see. I belong to the third category. . . . 

SINTZOV: To wliat? 

A AKOV: The third category. People are divided into three cate- 
gories: the first consists of poo})le who work all their lives, the second 
of people who accumulate money, the third of those who don’t want to 
earn their bread because there’s no sense in it, and who can’t accumu- 
late money because that’s stupid and — well, somehow it doesn’t seem 
right. So that’s me— the third category. To this category belong all the 
lazy people, the tramps, monks, beggars, and other parasites of this world. 
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NADYA*. Its boring to listen to you, uncle. And you’re not at all 
like that. You’re simply . . . kind and soft-hearted. 

YAKOV: In other words, good-for-nothing. I realized that when I 
was still in school. People get into these three categories before they 
even grow up. 

TATYANA: Nadya was right when she said you were boring, Yakov. 

YAKOV: I agree. Matvei Nikolaevich, do you think that life has 
a face? 

siNTZov: Maybe. 

YAKOV: It has. And its face is always young. Not long ago life 
looked at me indifferently, but now it looks at me sternly and keeps 
asking: “Who are you? Where are you going?” {He seems to he 
frightened by something, and when he tries to smile, his teeth chatter 
and his face is distorted into a pitiful grimace.) 

TATYANA: Oh, drop it, Yakov. . . . Here comes the prosecutor . . . 
I shouldn't like you to say such things in front of him. 

YAKOV: All right. 

NADYA {softly} : Everybody’s expecting something and ife afraid. 
Why won’t they lei me make friends wnth the workers? That’s stupid. 

NIKOLAI (coming up) : Could I have a glass of tea? 

TATYANA: Of course. 

{For a few seconds everyone sits in silence. NIKOLAI is standing., 
stirring his tea.) 

NADYA: I should like to know wdiy the workers don’t trust uncle, 
and in general 

NIKOLAI {sullenly ) : They only trust tiiosc who make speeches 
on the theme: ‘‘Workers of the World, Unite!” They trust them, all 
right. 

NADYA {quietly and with a shrug of her shoulders ) : Whenever I 
hear these words . . . this world-wide challenge ... it seems to me that 
people like us are superfluous. . . . 

NIICOLAI (aroused) : Yes, of course! Every cultured person should 
feel like that, and then I’m sure another challenge would soon be 
heard: ‘‘Cultured People of the World, Unite!” It’s high time to cry 
that. High time! The barbarians are coming to trample in the dust the 
fruits of thousands of years of civilization. They are coming, impelled 
by their greed! 
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YAKOV: They wear their souls in their bellies, in their empty beU 
lie?, and that’s a picture to make your tongue hang out. 

{Pours himself a glass of beer,) 

NIKOLAI: The mob is coming, impelled by greed, snapped into 
unity by their one desire — to guzzle! 

TATYANA {pensively) : The mob. . . . Everywhere the mob. In the 
theatres. In the churches. . . . 

NIKOLAI: What can these people contribute? Nothing but destruc- 
tion. And note that the destruction will be more fearful here, among 
us, than anywhere else. 

TATYANA: It always seems strange to me when I hear them refer 
to the workers as advanced people. That’s far from my underslanding 
of them. 

NiKOlAi: And you, Mr. Sintzov?... Of course >ou don’t agree 
with us? 

SINTZOV {calmly) : No, I don’t. 

NADYA: Aunt Tanya, do you rememl)er what the old man said 
about the kopeck? It was so very simple. 

NIKOLAI: Why don’t you agree with us. Mr. Sintzov? 

sintzov: Because I think differently. 

NIKOLAI: A most reasonable answer. But maybe you would share 
your views with us? 

SINTZOV: No, I don’t care to. 

NIKOLAI: I most sincerely regret it. I am only consoled by the 
hope that when we next meet, your attitude will have changed. Yakov 
Ivanovich, if it is not asking too much, I should like you to accom- 
pany me. My nerves are shot to pieces. 

YAKOV {rising with difficulty) : With pleasure, wilh pleasure. 

{Exit,) 

TATYANA: That prosecutor is a horrid person. It’s always hard for 
me to agree with him. 

NADYA {rising) : Then why do you agree with him? 

SINTZOV {laughing) : Yes, why, Tatyana: Pavlovna? 

TATYANA : Because I feel the same way. . . . 
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SINTZOV {to Tatyana) : You think as he does, but you feel differ- 
ently. You want to understand, but he doesn’t care about that. ... He 
doesn’t have to understand! 

TATYANA: I suppose he’s very cruel. 

SINTZOV: Yes, he is. In the city he handles the political cases, and 
his attitude towards those who are arrested is disgusting. 

TATYANA: Incidentally, he wrote down something about you in his 
notebook. 

SINTZOV [with a smile) : 1 don't doubt it. He had a talk with 
Pologi. In general, he's right on his toes. . . . Tatyana Pavlovna, I 
have a request to make of you. 

TATYANA: I shall be glad to do anything possible. 

SINTZOV: Thank you. Most likely the gendarmes have been 
called. . . . 

TATYANA: They have. 

SINTZOV: That means they will search the houses.... Could you 
hide something for me? 

TATYANA: Do you think they wnll search your house? 

SINTZOV: Certainly. 

TATYANA: And they may arrest you? 

SINTZOV: I don't think so. What for? Benau'^e I make speeches? 
Hut Zakhar Ivanovich knows that in all my speeches I call the work- 
ers to order. 

TATYANA: And is there nothing in your past? 

SINTZOV: I have no past. .. . Will you help me? I wouldn’t trouble 
you if I didn't think that the houses of all those who might hide these 
things will be searched tomorrow. (Laughs quietly.) 

TATYANA (embarrassed) : I shall speak fiankly. . . . My situation in 
this house does not allow me to use the room I have been given as 
though it were my own. 

SINTZOV: In other words you cannot? Well, llicn. . . . 

TATYANA: Plcase don't be offended with me. 

SINTZOV: Of course not. Your refusal is quite iiuder-iandable. . . . 

TATYANA: But wait. I shall speak to Nadya. 

(Exit, SINTZOV drums with his fingers on the table as he 
uralches her go away. Careful steps are heard,) 

SINTZOV (softly) : Who’s there? 
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GREKOV; It’s roe. Are you alone? 

SINTZOV: Yes, but there are people walking about. Whal’s new at 
the factory? 

GREKOV A a short laugh) i You know that they agreed to find 
the one who did the shooting. Now they’re carrying on an investiga- 
tion. Some shout “It’s the socialists who killed him!” In general, the* 
nasty tune of saving one’s skin has begun. 

SINTZOV: Do you know — who? 

GREKOV; Akunov. 

SINTZOV: Not really! Humph ... I didn’t expect that. He’s such 
a nice, sensible fellow. . . . 

GRiiKOV; He has a hot temper. Wants to give himself up. ... He 
has a wife and child, with another coming. ... I just spoke to Levshin. 
He, of course, talks nonsense . . . says we ought to substitute some- 
body less important for Akimov. 

SINTZOV: Queer duck! But what a nuisance it all is! (Pause,) 
Listen, Grekov, you’ll have to bury everything in the ground. . . • 
There’s no other place to hide it. 

GREKOV: I found a place. The telegraph operator agreed to take 
everything. But you belter get away from here, Matvei Nikolaevich, 

SINTZOV: No, I’m not going anywhere. 

GREKOV: They’ll arrest you. 

SINTZOV: What of it? It will make a bad impression on the work- 
ers if I leave, 

GREKOV: That’s true enough. But it’s too bad for you. 

SINTZOV: Nonsense. It’s Akimov that I feel sorry for. 

GREKOV; Yes, and there’s nothing we can do to help. Wants to 
give himself up. Funny to see you in the role of guardian of the 
bosses’ property. 

SINTZOV (smiling) : Can’t be helped. I suppose my fellows are 
asleep ? 

GREKOV: No, they’ve gotten together to talk things over. It’s a 
grand night. 

SINTZOV: I’d be glad to go along with you, but I have to wait.- 
They’ll probably arrest you loo. 

GREKOV: So we’ll serve our sentence together. I’m off. 


(ExU.) 
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• SINTZOV: Good-bye. (Enter Tatyana.) Don’t bother, Tatyana Pav^ 
.lovna, IVe arranged everything. Good-bye. 

TATYANA: I’m awfully sorry. 

SINTZOV: Good-night. 

(Exit, TATYANA walks quietly up and down, studying the toes 
of her shoes. Enter yakov.) 

YAKOV: Why don’t you go to bed? 

TATYANA: I don’t want to. I’m thinking of going away from here^ 

YAKOV: H’m-m-m. As for me, there’s nowhere for me to go. I’ve 
passed all the continents and islands. 

TATYANA : It’s depressing here. Everything keeps swaying until my 
head gets dizzy. I’m forced to lie, and I can’t stand lying. 

Y'AKOV: H’m. You can’t stand lying. Unfortunately for me. Unfor- 
tunately. 

TATYANA (to herself) : But just now — I lied. Naturally Nadya 
would have agreed to hide those things. But 1 have no right to start 
her along that road. 

YAKOV: What are you speaking about? 

TATYANA: I? Nothing in particular. How strange it all is. Only 
recently life was clear, 1 knew what I wanted. . . . 

YAKOV (quietly): Alas! Talented drunkards, handsome loafers, 
and other members of the jolly professions have ceased to attract 
attention. As long as we stood beyond the humdrum of life, people 
found us amusing. But the humdrum is becoming more and more 
dramatic. Someone shouts, ‘’Hey, you clowns and comedians! Off the 
stage!” But the stage is your field, Tanya. 

TATYANA (uneosUy) : My field? Yes, 1 once thought that I stood 
firmly on the stage, and that there I could attain to great heights. 
(Forcefully, and painfully.) I feel unhappy and embarrassed before 
these people who watch me with cold, silent eyes which seem to say, 
''We know all that. It’s old and boring.” I feel weak and disarmed 
before them. ... I can’t capture them and rouse their emotions. I want 
to tremble with joy and fear, I want to speak words full of fire,, 
passion, hate . . . words sharp as a knife, fiery as a torch ... I 
want to pour them lavishly before people. Let my audience flare up, 
shout, run away. . . . But there are no such words. I would stop them,, 
and again toss them beautiful words, like flowers, full of hope and. 
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love and joy! They would weep and so would L 1 would weep such 
lovely tears! They would give me an ovation, drown me in flowers-, 
lift me on their hands. For a moment I should have held them in my 
.power, and that would have been a moment of life. All of life in that 
■one moment! But there are no such living words. 

YAKOV: We all know how to live only for a moment. 

TATYANA: The best things in life occur only in a moment. How I 
should like to see people different — more responsive! And life differ- 
ent — less vain. A life in which art would be indispensable— for 
everyone and always. So that I would have a place in life. . . . {Yakov 
is gazing into the darkness with wide eyes.) Why do you drink so 
much? You have killed yourself. Once you were handsome. 

YAKOV: Forget it. 

TATYANA: Can’t you understand how hard it is for me? 

YAKOV {with horror) : No matter how drunk 1 am, I understand 
everything. That’s my misfortune. My mind keeps going on and on 
with accursed persistence. All the time. And all the time I see a 
leering face, broad and unwashed, with enormous eyes that keep 
.asking, ‘’Well?” Just that one word, “Well?” 

PAULINA {running in) : Tanya! Please come here, Tanya. It’s 
Cleopatra. . . . She‘s lost her mind. She’s insulting everybody. . . . May- 
be you can calm her down. 

TATYANA {miserably) : Leave me alone with your squabbles. Hurry 
and gobble each other up, but don’t keep running around under every- 
body’s feet. 

PAULINA {startled): Tanya! What’s the matter with you? What are 
you saying? 

TATYANA: What do you need? Wliat do you want? 

PAULINA: Just look at her. Here she come.- now. 

ZAKHAR {off stage): Be quiet, 1 beg you! 

CLEOPATRA {also off Stage): It’s you who should be quiet in my 
presence! 

PAULINA: She’ll start shouting here, with these muzhiks around. 
It’s awful, Tanya, I beg you 

ZAKHAR {entering) : Listen . . . I’m afraid I’m going crazy. 

CLEOPATRA {jollowing him) : You can’t run away from me. I’ll 
’ make you listen to me. . . . You played up to the workers because 
you needed llicir respect. You threw them a human life as you would 
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toss a piece of meat to the dogs. You’re a humanist at other people’* 
expense, at the price of other people’s blood! 

ZAKHAR: What is she saying? 

YAKOV (to Tatyana) ; You’d better leave. (Exit.) 

PAULINA: Look here, my fine lady, we’re decent people and we 
won’t have a woman of your reputation shouting at us. . • . 

ZAKHAR (startled) : Keep quiet, Paulina, for heaven’s sake! 

CLEOPATRA: What makes you think you’re decent people? Because 
you babble about politics? About the misery of the masses? About 
progress and humanity? Is that why? 

TATYANA: Cleopatra Petrovna! Enough of this! 

CLEOPATRA: I’m not talking to you. You don’t belong here. This 
is none of your business. . . . My husband was an honest person — frank 
and honest. He knew the common people better than you. He didn’t 
go around babbling like you. And you betrayed him. You murdered 
him with your vicious stupidity. 

TATYANA (to Paulina and Zakhar) : Go away, you two. 

CLEOPATRA: I’ll go away myself. You’re loalhesome to me. . . , All 
of you are loathesome! (Exit.) 

ZAKHAR; There’s' a crazy woman for you! 

PAULINA (tearfully) : We must drop everything and go away. . . . 
To insult people like that! 

ZAKHAR: What makes her like that?... If she had loved her 
husband, or lived contentedly with him. . . . But to have taken on at 
least two lovers a year and then to go around shouting like that. . . . 

PAULINA: We must sell the factory! 

ZAKHAR (in vexation) : Nonsense . . . sell it! That’s not the thing. 
We have to think things over, and think them over well. I was just 
speaking to Nikolai Vassilievich when that woman tore in and inter- 
rupted us. 

PAULINA; He hates us — ^Nikolai Vassilievich. He’s mean. 

ZAKHAR (calming down) ; He’s angered and shocked, but he's a 
clever person and he has no reason for hating us. There are very 
practical considerations binding him with us since the death of 
Mikhail. 

PAULINA: I’m afraid of him, and I don’t trust him. He’ll fool you. 

ZAKHAR: Oh, Paulina, that’s all nonsense. He has very good 
judgment . . yes. he has. The fact of the matter is, that 1 really did 

39 - 830 
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assume a dubious position in my relations with the workers. I must 
confess that. When I spoke to them that evening — oh, Paulina, those 
people are too hostile! 

PAULINA: I told you so. That’s just what I said. They’ll always 
be our enemies! {Tatyana laughs quietly and goes out, Paulina looks 
at her and' purposely raises her voice as she continues,) Everyone 
is our enemy! They all envy us, and that’s why they’re all 
against us. 

ZAKHAR {walking quickly up and down) : Yes. You’re partly 
right, of course. Nikolai Vassilievich says it isn’t a struggle between 
the classes, but a struggle between the races — black and white. . . , 
Of course, that’s putting it a bit crudely. It’s an exaggeration. . . . 
But if you stop to think that we are cultured people, that it is we 
who have created science and art and so forth — equality, physio- 
logical equality, h’m . . . well, all right. But first let them become 
human, let them become civilized, and then we shall speak about 
equality. 

PAULINA {alert) : This is something new for you. . , . 

ZAKHAR: It’s all schematic as yet. I haven’t thought it through. 
The important thing is that we must learn to understand ourselves. 

PAULINA {taking him by the arm) : You’re too softhearted, my 
dear. That’s what makes it so hard for you. 

ZAKHAR: We know very little and are often surprised. Take that 
Sintzov, for example. He surprised me and made me like him — ^such 
a simple person with such clear logic behind his ideas. It turns out 
that he’s a socialist, and that’s where he gets his logic and sim- 
plicity. 

PAULINA: Oh yes. He attracts attention all right. Such an unpleas- 
ant face! But you need some rest. Don’t you think we better go? 

ZAKHAR (following her): And then there’s another worker — 
Grekov. An insolent fellow. Nikolai Vassilievich and I were just 
recalling his speech. He’s no more than a boy, but he speaks with 
such arrogance. . . . 

{They go out. Silence, A song is heard off stage, then soft 

voices. Enter yagodin, levshin and ryabtzov, a young chap 

who frequently tosses back his head. His face is round and good- 
natured. The three of them stop under the trees,) 
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LEVSHIN (quietly and secretively) : It’s for the common cause, 
Pashok. 

RYABTZOV: I know 

LEVSHIN: For the common cause, the human caUsSe. There’s a high 
price on every great soul these days, brother. The people are pulling 
themselves up with their minds. They’re listening and reading and 
thinking. And those of them who have come to understand a thing 
or two are priceless. . . . 

yagodin: That’s true, Pashok. 

RYABTZOV: I know it. What’s the idea? I’ll do it. 

LEVSHIN: You mustn’t do anything just for the fun of it. You’ve 
got to understand why. You’re young and this means penal servitude. 

RYABTZOV: That’s all right. I’ll escape. 

YAGODIN: Maybe it won’t mean that. You’re too young to be 
sentenced to penal servitude, Pashok. 

LEVSHIN: Let’s call it that. The worse we make it, the better. If 
a fellow’s willing to suffer the worst, that means he’s made up his 
mind once and for all. 

RYABTZOV: I’ve made up my mind. 

yagodin: Don’t hurry. Think it over. . . . 

RYABTZOV: What’s there to think over? He’s been killed, so some- 
body’s got to answer for it. . . . 

LEVSHIN: That’s right. Somebody’s got to. And if one person don’t 
give himself up, then many will be called to account. They’ll call 
our best people to account, Pashok, those who are more valuable to 
the cause than you are, Pashok. 

RYABTZOV; Fm not saying anything. I may be young, hut I under- 
stand. We have to keep a strong grip on each other . . . like the links 
of a chain. 

I.EVSHIN (sighing) : That’s right. 

YAGODIN (smiling) : We’ll join hands, encircle them, close in tight, 
and there you are! 

RYABTZOV: All right. I’ve decided. I have no one depending on 
me, so I’m the one to go. Only it’s too bad that for auch rotten 
blood. . . . 

LEVSHIN: Not for that blood, but for the sake of your comrades. 

RYABTZOV: Yes, but I mean he was hateful ... as mean as they 
come. 

39 * 
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I^VSHIN: He got killed because he was mean. Good people die 
a natural death. They’re not in anybody’s way. 

RYABTZOV: Well, is that all? 

yacodin: That’s all, Pashok. So you’ll tell them tomorrow morning? 

RYABTZOV: Why wait until tomorrow? 

LEVSHIN ; No, you better wait until tomorrow. The night’s as good 
a counsellor as a mother. 

RYABTZOV: Just as you say. . . . May I go now? 

LEVSHIN: God be with you! 

YACODIN: Go ahead, brother. Be firm 

(RYABTZOV goes out unhurriedly, yacodin regards the stick he 
is turning in his hands, levshin stares at the sky,) 

LEVSHIN {quietly) : A lot of fine people growing up these days, 
Timofei. 

YACODIN: Good weather, good crops. 

LEVSHIN: If things go on this way, we’ll probably pull ourselves 
out of this mess. 

YACODIN {unhappily) : Too bad about the lad. 

LEVSHIN {quietly) : Yes, it’s loo bad, I pity him. Here ... off you 
go to jail. And for a nasty business. Only one consolalion — he did it 
for his comrades. 

YACODIN: Ye-es. 

levshin: But you better hold your tongue. Tchk! Tchk! Why 
did Andrei have to go and pull that trigger? What good is a killing? 
No good at all. Kill one dog and the boss buys another, and there’s 
an end to the tale. 

YACODIN {sadly) : How many of our people are sacrificed! 

LEVSHIN: Come on, sentry! We’ve got to guard the bosses’ property! 
{They go off.) Oh, Lord. — 

YACODIN: What’s the matter? 

levshin: It’s a hard life! If only we could untangle it faster! 


(C OBTAIN.) 



Act in 


(A large room in the bardtn home. In the back wall are 
four windows and a door opening onto a porch. Through the 
glass windows can be seen soldiers^ gendarmes, and a group 
of workers, among whom are L E v s h l N and GREKOV. 
The room seems to be uninhabited: the little furniture it con- 
tains consists of worn, odd pieces; the wall paper is peeling off, 

A large table has been placed to the right. When the curtain 
rises, K o N is angrily placing chairs about this table and 
AGRAFENA is sweeping the floor. There are large, double 
doors in both the left and right walls,) 

AGRAFENA: Well you needn’t get angry with me! 

KON: I’m not angry. They can all go to the devil for all I care. . . . 
Thank goodness I’ll be dying soon. . . . My heart’s running down 
already. . . . 

AGRAFENA: We’ll all be dying, so you needn’t boast about it. 
KON: I’m fed up . . . disgusled with everything. When you’ve reached 
the age of sixty-five, you're not equal to their fihh any more. Like 
trying to crack walnuts with toothless gums. . . . Imagine rounding up 
all these people and drenching them out there in the rain! 

(captain boboyedov and nikolai enter through the doors to 

the left,) 

BOBOYEDOV (happily): So this will be the courtroom? Splendid! 
I suppose you are acting in a professional capacity? 

NIKOLAI: Yes. Kon, call the Corporal! 

BOBOYEDOV: Now here’s how we'll serve up this dish: in the centre 
that ... what’s his name? 

NIKOLAI: Sintzov. 

BOBOYEDOV: Siiitzov ... very touching. And all around him, the 
united workers of the world, eh? ThalTl be a sight to warm the heart! 
The owner of this place is a very charming person, very, I had quite 
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a different impression of him. I know his sister-in-law from the theatre 
in Voronezh. Wonderful actress. {Kvach enters from the porch,) 
Well, Kvach? 

KVACH : Everyone’s been searched. Your Honour. 

BOBOYEDOV: Well, and what did you find? 

KVACH: We didn’t find anything. Allow me to report that the police 
inspector is in such a hurry that he isn’t sufficiently thorough, Your 
Honour. 

BOBOYEDOV: Might havc expected it. The police are always like 
that. Did you find anything on those who have been arrested? 

KVACH: We found things behind the icons in Levshin’s place. 

BOBOYEDOV: Bring everything to my room. 

KVACH: Yes, Your Honour. That young gendarme, Your Honour, 
who just came from the dragoons. . . . 

BOBOYEDOV: What about him? 

kvach: He isn’t thorough either. 

BOBOYEDOV: Well you’ll have to sec to that yourself. Be off with 
you now. {Kvach leaves,) He’s a queer bird, that Kvach. Not much 
to look at, and seems a bit stupid, but he’s* got a nose like a blood- 
hound! 

NIKOLAI: I advise you to pay special attention to that clerk, 
Bogdan Denissovich. . . . 

BOBOYEDOV: Oh, yes indeed. We’ll make it hot for him, all 
right. 

NIKOLAI: I’m not speaking of Sintzov, but of Pologi, It seems to 
me that he can be of use to us. 

BOBOYEDOV: Oh, that fellow we were talking to? Yes, of cour.se. 
We’ll draw him into it. 

(NIKOLAI goes to the table and carefully arranges some 
documents.) 

CLEOPATRA {at the door to the right) : Captain, would you care 
for a glass of tea? 

BOBOYEDOV: Yes, thank you. If it isn’t too much trouble. Beauti- 
ful country here; a lovely place And it turns out that I am 

acquainted with Madame Lugovoi. Didn’t she used to act in the 
Voronezh Theatre? 
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CLEOPATRA: It seems so. • . . Did you find anything when you made 
your searches? 

BOBOYEDOV {graciously) : Everything. We found everything. Don’t 
worry, you can be sure that we will always find things. Even if there’s 
nothing to find, we’ll find it. 

CLEOPATRA: My late husband did not take these leaflets seriously. 
He always said that papers didn’t make a revolution. 

BOBOYEDOV: H’m. That, of course, is not entirely correct. 

CLEOPATRA: He claimed that leaflets were secret orders issued 
to fools by idiots. 

BOBOYEDOV (laughing) : Very clever — though also incorrect. 

CLEOPATRA; And now you see they have advanced from issuing 
papers to taking action. 

BOBOYEDOV: You can rest assured that they will be punished 
severely — most severely. 

CLEOPATRA: That’s a great comfort. As soon as you came I felt 
relieved. 

BOBOYEDOV: It’s our job to keep people feeling cheerful. 

CLEOPATRA: I can’t tell you what a pleasure it is to find a whole- 
some, satisfied person. They have become a rarity these days. 

BOBOYEDOV: Oh, in our corps of the gendarmes, the men are all 
hand-picked! 

CLEOPATRA: Let’s go to the table. 

BOBOYEDOV (going) : With pleasure! H’m, perhaps you can tell 
me where Madame Lugovoi will be acting this season? 

CLEOPATRA: No, I don’t know. 

(Enter tatyana and nadya from the porch.) 

NADYA (ablated) : Did you notice how that old man Levshin looked 
at us? 

tatyana: Yes. 

nadya: I don’t know . . . somehow it all seems so dreadful ... so 
shameful. Nikolai Vassilievich, w^hy must you do it? Why were these 
people arrested? 

NIKOLAI (dryly) : There were more than sufficient grounds for 
their arrest. . . . And I must request you not to use the porch as long 
as those. . . . 
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NADYA: Oh, we won’t! 

TATYANA (Looking at Nikolai) : Has Sintzov also been arrested? 

NIKOLAI: Sintzov has also been arrested. 

NADYA (walking about the room): Seventeen people! Their wives 
are standing at the gates crying . . . and the soldiers shove them about 
and laugh at them. Tell the soldiers that they should at least behave* 
themselves decently. 

NIKOLAI: That’s none of my business. Lieutenant Strepetov is in 
charge of the soldiers. 

NADYA: ril go and ask him. 

(Goes out right tatyana smiles and crosses to table,) 

TATYANA: Listen, you graveyard of laws, as the General calls 
you. . . . 

NIKOLAI: I don’t find that the General is particularly witty. I 
shouldn’t repeat his jokes. 

tatyana: Oh, no. I made a mistake. A coffin of laws — ^that’s what 
he calls you. Don’t you like it? 

NIKOLAI: It’s just that I’m not in a mood for joking. 

tatyana: You mean you’re such a serious person? 

NIKOLAI: Let me remind you that they killed my brother yesterday. 

tatyana: What’s that to you? 

NIKOLAI : I beg your pardon, but. . . . 

tatyana (smiling) : Don’t pretend. You aren’t sorry for your 
brother. . . . You never feel sorry for anybody . . . like me, for example. 
Death — that is, a sudden death, has a bad effect on» anybody. But I 
assure you that not for one moment have you felt genuinely, humanly 
sorry for your brother It isn’t in you. 

NIKOLAI (constrained) : This is interesting. What are you get- 
ting at? 

tatyana: Haven’t you observed that you and I are kindred 
spirits? No? That’s a pity. I’m an actress — a cold-blooded creature, 
possessed of one desire — to play a good role. You too are hard- 
hearted, and anxious to play a good role. Tell me the truth, do you 
really want to be a prosecutor? 

NIKOLAI (quietly) : I want you to stop this. 

TATYANA (laughing, after a brief pause) : I’m a bad diplomat. I 
came to you with the purpose of ... I intended to be pleasant and 
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charming. . . . But as soon as 1 saw you I began to be insulting. You 
always make me want to hurt you . . . whether you’re taking a walk 
or having a rest, talking or silently passing judgment on people. . . . 
But I intended to ask you. . . . 

NIKOLAI (with a short laugh) : I can guess what. 

TATYANA: Perhaps. But I suppose it’s already too late? 

NIKOLAI: Whenever you asked, it would be too late. M. Sinlzov 
is too deeply entangled. 

TATYANA: I think it gives you a certain satisfaction to tell me 
that, doesn’t it? 

NIKOLAI: I don’t conceal it. 

TATYANA (sighing) : That just shows how much we resemble each 
other. I too am very petty and mean. Tell me — is Sintzov completely 
in your power ... I mean particularly in yours? 

NIKOLAI: Of course. 

TATYANA: And if I should ask you to leave him alone? 

NIKOLAI: Nothing would come of it. 

TATYANA; Even if I asked you very earnestly? 

NIKOLAI: It would make no difference. ... You amaze me. 

TATYANA: Really? Why? 

NIKOLAI: You are a beautiful woman who undoubtedly has an 
original mind. You are a personality. There are innumerable chances 
for you to secure an easy, luxurious life . . . and yet you interest 
yourself in this nobody. Eccentricity is a disease, and any cultivated 
person would feel indignant at your conduct. ... No one who admires 
women and prizes beauty could forgive you for it. 

TATYANA (looking at him curiously) : So that’s the judgment you 
pass on me! .. . Alas! And Sintzov? 

NIKOLAI: Tonight that gentleman goes to jail. 

TATYANA: Is that final? 

NIKOLAI: Yes. 

TATYANA: With no concessions as a favour to a lady? I don’t 
believe it! If I wanted it badly enough, you would release Sintzov. 

NIKOLAI (thickly) : Try wanting it badly — just try. 

TATYANA: I can’t ... I don’t know how. , , . But tell me the truth — 
it shouldn’t be so hard to tell the truth once in your life — ^would you 
release him? 

NIKOLAI (after a pause) : I don’t know . , . 
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TATYANA: I know! (A pause, a sigh,) What rotters we both 

are! , . , 

NIKOLAI: However, there are things which are unforgivable even 
in a woman. 

TATYANA (carelessly) : Oh, what of it? We’re alone, ... No 
one can hear us. I have a right to I ell you and myself that we’re 
both. ... 

NIKOLAI: Please ... I don’t want to hear any more.. .. 

TATYANA (calmly and persistently) : The fact remains that you 
place a lower price on your principles than on the kiss of a woman. 

NIKOLAI: I have already said that I don’t care to listen to you. 

TATYANA (calmly) : Then go away. I’m sure I’m not keeping you. 

(He goes out quickly, TATYANA wraps herself in her shawl, stands 

in the middle of the room and looks out on the porch, NADYA 
and the lieutenant enter right,) 

LIEUTENANT : I give you ray word that a soldier would never insult 
a woman. For him a woman is sacred.... 

NADYA: Well, you’ll see. 

• LIEUTENANT : That is impossible. Only in the army has a chivalrous 
attitude to women been preserved. 

(They cross over to door at left. Enter Paulina, zakhar and 

YAKOV.) 

ZAKHAR: You see, Yakov. . . . 

PAULINA: But how could it be otherwise? 

ZAKHAR: We are up against reality, inevitability. 

TATYANA: What are you talking about? 

YAKOV: They are singing a dirge to me. . . . 

PAULINA: So amazingly unfeeling! Everyone is blaming us, even 
Yakov Ivanovich, who is always so meek. ... As though it were our 
fault that the soldiers came! And nobody invited the gendarmes 
either. They always come of themselves. 

ZAKHAR: Blaming me for those arrests. . . . 

YAHOv: I’m not blaming you. 

ZAKHAR: Not in so many word.s. hui I feci, ... 
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YAKOV (to Tatyana) : I was sitting there when he came up and 
said, ‘*Well, brother?” and I answered, “Rotten, brother.” That’s all. 

ZAKHAR: But can’t you understand that to preach socialism in the 
form it is presented here would be impossible anywhere else? It 
simply couldn’t happen! 

PAULINA: Everyone should be interested in politics, but what has 
socialism to do with politics? That’s what Zakhar says, and he’s right, 

y\KOV (sullenly) : What kind of socialist is old man Levshin? 
He’s simply delirious from overwork ... from sheer exhaustion. 

ZAKHAR: They’re all delirious. 

PAULINA: You must have some pity, gentlemen. We have gone 
through so mtch! 

ZAKHAR: Do you think I don’t mind having my house turned into 
a law court? It’s all the fault of Nikolai Vassilievich, but you c.an’t 
argue with him after such a drama. 

CLEOPATRA (entering quickly) : Have you heard? The murderer 
has been found. . . . They’re bringing him here. 

YAKOV (mumbling): Oh, for goodness’ sake.... 

TATYANA: W1io is it? 

CLEOPATRA: Some young boy ... and I’m glad. , Perhaps that 
doesn’t sound very humane, but I’m glad. And if he’s just a boy, I’d 
have them give him a good thrashing every day until the trial. . . . 
Where is Nikolai Vassilievicli? . .. Have you seen him? (Goefi to door 
left, where she is met by the General,) 

GENERAL (sullenly) : Here you are, standing around like a bunch 
of wet hens. 

ZAKHAR: It’s very unpleasant, uncle.... 

CENEIL\L: The gendarmes? Yes, that Captain’s a nervy rhap. I’d 
like to play a trick on him. , . . Are they spending the night here? 

PAULINA: I don’t think so.... Why should they? 

GENERAL: Too bad! If they stayed. I’d see that he got a pail of 
cold water dumped over him when he crawled into bed. That’s the 
way I had faint-hearted cadets treated in my corps. Nothing funnier 
than to see somebody all wet and naked hopping around and shouting. 

CLEOPATRA (standing in the doorway) : Heaven only knovvs why 
you should say such a thing. General. The Captain is a very respect- 
able person and extremely energetic. As soon as he arrived he began 
rounding up the offenders. That should be appreciated. 
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GENERAL: H*m. ... For her, any man with big moustachios is re- 
spectable. But people should know their place. That’s the thing. That’s, 
the secret of respectability. (Coes to door left.) Hey, Kon! ^ 

PAULINA (quietly ) : You’d think she ran everything around here. 
Just see how she behaves! So rude and impolite! 

ZAKHAR: If only they’d hurry and get it over with! How I long 
for peace and quiet! 

NADYA (running in): Aunt Tanya, that Lieutenant is simply 
stupid! I think he beats his soldiers ... the way he goes around 
yelling and making such awful faces. . . . They certainly ought to allow 
those who have been arrested to see their wives, uncle. . . . Five of 
those men are married. . . . You go out and tell that gqpdarme . . • he’s 
the one in charge. 

ZAKHAR: But you see, Nadya 

NADYA: I see that you’re not moving. ... Go on. Go out and tell 
him. . . . They’re crying. ... Go on, I tell you. 

ZAKHAR (leaving ) : I’m afraid it won’t do any good. . . . 

PAULINA; You’re always upsetting everybody, Nadya. 

NADYA: It’s you that’s always upsetting everybody. 

PAULINA: Us? Just think what. . . . 

NADYA (agitated ) : All of us — you and me and uncle. . . , It’s us 
who keep upsetting people. We don’t do anything, but it’s because 
of us that the soldiers and the gendarmes have come and all this 
business has started. And those people have been arrested, and the 
women are crying ... all because of us! 

TATYANA: Come here, Nadya. 

NADYA (going up to her ) : Well, here I am. . . . What do you 
want? 

TATYANA: Sit down and calm yourself.... You don’t understand 
anything and there’s nothing you can do. . . . 

NADYA: You see, you don’t even have anything to say. I don’t want 
to calm down. I don’t want to, 

PAULINA: Your poor mother was right when she said you were a 
difficult child. 

NADYA: Yes, she was right. . . . She earned the bread she ate, but 
you — what do you do? Whose bread do you eat? 

PAULINA: There she goes again! I must ask you to change your 
tone, Nadezhda. How dare you shout at your elders? 
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NADYA: You’re not my elders. What kind of elders are you? . 
You’re simply old, that’s all. 

PAULINA: Tanya, it’s all your influence, and you ought to tell her 
that she’s just a stupid little girl. . . . 

TATYANA: Do you hear? You’re a stupid little girl. . . . {Pats her 
on the shoulder,) 

NADYA: And there’s nothing else you can say? Nothing! You can’t 
even defend yourself.,.. Such people! You really are good for 
nothing, not even here in your own home. Simply good for nothing. 

PAULINA {severely) : Do you understand what you’re saying? 

NADYA: All these people have come here — gendarmes, soldiers, 
fools with long moustaches and all they do is give orders, drink tea. 
bang their swords, clink their spurs, go around laughing . . . and 
grabbing people up, shouting at them, threatening them, making the 
women cry. , .. And you? What good are you here? They’ve shoved 
you off in the corner. . , . 

PAULINA: Can’t you understand that you’re talking nonsense? 
These people have come to protect us. 

NADYA {bitterly) : Oh, Aunt Paulina! Soldiers can’t protect anybody 
from stupidity! 

PAULINA {indignant) : Wha-at? 

NADYA {stretching out her arms) : Don’t be angry. That refers to 
everybody. {Paulina quickly goes out,) Oh dear, she’s run away. 
She’ll tell uncle that I’m rude and unmanageable and uncle will 
read me such a long lecture that even the flies will drop dead of 
boredom, 

TATYANA {thoughtfully) I How you are ever going to' live in this 
world I can’t imagine! 

NADYA {gesturing widely with her arms) : Not like this! I wouldn’t 
live like this for anything! I don’t know what I am going to do . . . 
but I won’t do anything the way you do it. Just now I passed the 
porch with that officer, and there was Grekov watching us, smoking, 
and his eyes were laughing. And yet he knows that they are sending 
him to jail. Don’t you see? Those who live the way they want to live 
aren’t afraid of anything. They’re always cheerful. I’m ashamed to 
look at Levshin and Grekov. ... I don’t know the others, but those 
two , , . I’ll never forget them. Oh. here comes that idiot with the 
moustache. . . . 0-o-o-oh I 
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BOBOYE0OV (entering): How terrifying! Who is it you’re trying 
to scare? 

Nadya: I’m afraid of you. . . . Will you let the women go to their 
husbands? 

BOBOYEDOV; No, I won’t. Fm — a villain! 

NADYA: Naturally, once you're a gendarme. Why don’t you want 
to let the women go to their husbands? 

BOBOYEDOV (politely) : For the present that is impossible. Later, 
when the men are led away, I shall allow them to say good-bye. 

NADYA: But why is it impossible? It all depends upon you, 
doesn’t it? 

BOBOYEDOV: Upon me . . . that is, upon the law. 

NADYA: Oh, what has the law to do with it? Let them go, I beg 
you to. 

BOBOYEDOV: What do you mean — ^what has the law to do with it? 
You too are defying the law? Now, now! 

NADYA: Don’t talk to me like that. I’m not a child. 

BOBOYEDOV: I don’t believe it. Only children and revolutionaries 
defy the law, 

NADYA: Then I’m a revolutionary. 

BOBOYEDOV (laughing) : Oho! So it's up to me to put you in jail . . . 
arrest you and put you in jail! 

NADYA (unhappily) : Don’t make a Joke of it. Let them go. 

BOBOYEDOV: I cannot. It’s the law. 

NADYA: The crazy law. 

BOBOYEDOV (seriously): ll’m ... You shouldn’t say that. If, as 
you claim, you are not a child, you must realize that laws arc made 
by those in power, and without them there could be no state. 

NADYA (hotly) : Laws, power, the state.. . . But for goodness’ sake, 
weren’t all these things created for the sake of the people? 

BOBOYEDOV: H’m ... of course. That is, first of all for the sake 
of order. 

NADYA: Then none of them arc any good, if they only make people 
cry. We don’t need your power and the state if they make people cry! 
The state! . . . How stupid! What do I want with it? (Goes to the door,) 
The stale! Why do people rave about things they don’t know anything 
about? 

(Exit, BOBOYEDOV is somewhot confounded,) 
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bOboyedov [to Tatyarui ) : A most unusual young lady. But with 
dangerous tendencies in her thinking. . , . Her uncle, it seems, is a man 
of liberal views. Am I correct? 

TATYANA: You should know better than 1. I don’t know what is 
meant by liberal views. 

BOBOYEDOV; What do you mean? Everybody knows that. Contempt 
for those in power — that’s what liberalism is. . . . But the fact is, I 
have seen you in Voronezh, Madame Lugovoi. Yes indeed, I was 
enchanted by your extraordinary acting. Simply superb! You may 
even have noticed me — I always sat alongside of the Vice-Governor. 
At that time I was an Adjutant in the local administration! 

TATYANA: No, I don’t remember Perhaps. There are gendarmes 

in every city, I believe. 

BOBOYEDOV: Oh, yes indeed. In every city without exception! And 
let me tell you that it’s us, the ofiicials, who are the true lovers of 
art. Well, maybe the merchants too. Take, for example, contributions 
to buying a gift for a favourite actress on the occasion of her benefit 
performance • . . you’ll find the names of all the officers from the 
gendarmerie on every list. That is, so to say, a tradition with us. 
May I ask where you intend to act during the coming scalson? 

TATYANA; I haven’t yet decided.... Naturally in a city where 
there are sure to be true lovers of art. That, I think, is unavoidable. 

BOBOYEDOV {missing the point): Oh, yes indeed. You’ll find them 
in every city. After all, people are becoming more cultivated. 

KVACH (from the porch): Your Excellency! Here they come with 
that fellow — the one who did the shooting! Where shall they bring 
him? 

BOBOYEDOV: In here. . . . Bring them all in here. Call the prosecu- 
tor. {To Tatyana,) I beg your pardon, but I must tend to business 
for a little while. 

TATYANA: Are you going to examine them? 

BOBOYEDOV {politely ) : Just a wee bit. Quite superficially — only 
to make their acquaintance. ... A sort of roll-call, so to speak. 

TATYANA: May I be present? 

BOBOYEDOV: H’m. . . . In general, that isn’t usual ... in political 
cases. But since this is a criminal case, and we are not on our own 
premises, and I should like to afford you this pleasure. . . . 

TATYANA; No one will see me. ... I shall watch from over here. 
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BOBOYEDOV: Excellent! I am happy to be able to repay you in 
some measure for the delight your acting has afforded me. I must 
just go and fetch certain papers. 

{He goes out. From the porch enter two middle-aged workers 

leading ryabtzov by the arm. Alongside of them walks KON, 

stealing glances into the prisoner's face. They are followed by 
LEVSHlN, YAGODiN, GREKOV, and several other workers. 

Gendarmes.) 

RYABTZOV {angrily) : What did you tie my hands for? Untie them! 
Come on! 

LEVSHIN: Unite his hands, fellows Why should you offend him? 

YAGODIN: He won’t run away. 

ONE OF THE WORKERS: We’re supposed to. The law demands that 
we tie his hands. 

RYABTZOV: I won’t have it! Untie them! 

ANOTHER WORKER {to Kvach) : May we, sir? The fellow is quiet 
enough* * . • We can’t make out how he could have been the one. , . . 

KVACH: All right. Go ahead and untie them. 

KON {suddenly): You’ve got the wrong fellow! ... This one was 
on the river when the shooting took place. ... I saw him and so did 
the General! {To Ryabtzov.) Speak up, you fool. Go ahead and tell 
them it wasn’t you. . . , What are you silent about? 

RYABTZOV {firmly) : It was so me! 

LEVSHIN : I guess he knows best, soldier. . . . 

RYABTZOV; It was me. 

KON {shouting) : You’re lying! Troublemaker! {Enter, Boboyedov 
and Nikolai Skrobotov.) When that happened you were rowing 
on the river and singing.... Can you deny it? 

RYABTZOV {calmly) : That was later. 

BOBOYEDOV: This one? 

KVACH; Yes, Your Honour. 

KON: No, not him. 

BOBOYEDOV: What? Kvach, take out the old man. How did that 
old man get in here? 

KVACH : He’s attendant to the General, Your Honour. 

NIKOLAI {scrutinizing Ryabtzov) : Just a minute, Bogdan Denisso- 
vich. . . . Leave him alone. Kvach. 
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RON: Keep your hands ofi. Tni a soldier myself. 

BOBOYEPOV: Enough, Kvach! 

NIKOLAI {to Ryabtzov) : Are you the one who killed my brother? 

RYABTZOV; Yes I am. 

NIKOLAI: Why did you do it? 

ryabtzov: He treated us bad. 

NIKOLAI: What’s your name? 

ryabtzov: Pavel Ryabtzov. 

NIKOLAI: I see. . . . What is it you were saying, Kon? 

KON {greatly disturbed): He didn’t kill him! He was on the 
river when that happened ! , . . I’m ready to swear to it. The General 
and I both saw him. . . . The General even said, “Wouldn’t it be nice 
if we could upset his boat and give him a ducking?” . . . That’s what 
he said. Do you hear me, you whipper-snapper? What is it you’re 
up to? 

NIKOLAI: Why are you so sure that he was on the river just at 
the time of the murder, Kon? 

KON: It’s a good hour’s walk from the factory to the place where 
he was. 

ryabtzov: I ran. 

KON: He was rowing a boat and singing. You don’t sing when 
you’ve just killed a man. 

NIKOLAI {to Ryabtzov) : Do you realize that the law is very se- 
vere towards anyone giving false evidence and attempting to shield 
a criminal?.. . Do you realize that? 

ryabtzov: I don’t care. 

NIKOLAI: Very well. So you are the one who killed the 
director? 

RYABTZOV: Yes, I am. 

BOBOYEDOV: What a little brute! . . . 

KON: He’s lying! 

LEVSHIN: You don’t belong here, soldier! 

NIKOLAI: What’s that? 

LEVSIIIN: I say he doesn’t belong here and keeps interfering. . .. 

NIKOLAI: What makes you think you belong here? Perhaps you’re 
implicated in the murder? 

LEVSHIN (laughs) : Me? Once I killed a rabbit with a stick and 
couldn’t get over it for a week. 

40-830 
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NIKOLAI: Then keep your mouth shut. {To Ryahtzov.) Where’s 
the revolver you used? 

RYABTZOV; I don’t know, 

NIKOLAI: What kind was it? Describe it. 

RYABTZOV {uneasy): What kind?... The usual kind. 

KON {rejoicing): The son of a gun! He never saw a revolver! 
NIKOLAI: How big was it? {Indicating a half a yard with his 
hands,) About this long? 

RYABTZOV: Yes ... oh no, less. 

NIKOLAI: Bogdan Denissovich, jusl a second. . . . {Leads Boboyedov 
to one side and lowers his voice,) There’s some dirty work here. We’ll 
have to be more severe with this boy. Let’s leave him alone until the 
examining judge arrives. 

BOBOYEDOV: But why should we?... He confesses everything. 
NIKOLAI {impressively) : You and I feuspect that this boy is not 
the murderer, but merely a shield for the true culprit, understand? 

( YAKOV, obviously drunk, carefully enters the door near TATYANA 
and stands silently looking on. From time to time his head drops 
on his chest as though he were drowsing off^ then, jerking it up 
suddenly, he glances about with a frightened look on his face,) 

BOBOYEDOV {without Understanding) : Ah-h*h. . . . H’ra-m, Yes, yes. 
Just imagine! 

NIKOLAI: It’s a frame-up. Collective crime. . . . 

BOBOYEDOV; The rascal! 

NIKOLAI; Let the Corporal take him out now, and see that he is 
kept in strict solitary confinement. I’m going out for a minute. . . . 
Come along, Kon. Where’s the General? 

KON ; Digging worms. . . . 

{Exit both,) 

BOBOYEDOV: Kvach, take this fellow out, and keep your eye on 
him! A careful eye, now! 

KVACH: Yes, Your Honour, Come on, youngster! 

LEVSHIN {affectionately): Good-bye, Pashok. Good-bye, friend.,,. 
YACODIN {unhappily) : Good-bye, Pashok. . , . 

RYABTZOV; Good-bye..,. It’s all right.,.. 

{They lead ryabtzov out,) 
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BOBOYEDOV (to Levshin) : Do you know him, old man? 

levshin: Naturally. We work together. 

BOBOYEDOV; Whats your name? 

levshin; Yefim Yefimov Levshin, 

BOBOYEDOV (quietly to Tatyana) ; Just watch developments now. 
Tell me the truth, Levshin; you're an old, sensible person. You should 
always tell your superiors the truth. . . . 

LEVSHIN; Why should I lie.... 

BOBOYEDOV (gloating) ; Good. Well, then, tell me honestly, what’s 
hidden behind the icons in your house, ch? Ihe truth, remember! 

LEVSHIN (calmly): Nothing. 

BOBOYEDOV; Is that the truth? 

LEVSHIN; Yes, it is. 

BOBOYEDOV: Shame on you, Levshin! Here you are, bald and grey, 
lying like a little boy, . . . Your superiors even know what you think, 
let alone what you do. This is bad, Levshin. What are these things 
Fm holding in my hands? 

LEVSHIN : I can’t see. , . , My eyesight’s bad, 

BOBOYEDOV; I’ll tell you what they are. They're books which have 
been prohibited by our government, books challenging the people 
to rise up against their tsar. These books were found behind the icons 
in your house! . . . Now what have you to say? 

LEVSHIN (calmly) : Nothing. 

BOBOYEDOV: Do you admit that they belong to you? 

LEVSHIN: Maybe they’re mine.... They all look alike, 

BOBOYEDOV: Then what do you go lying for, in your old age? 

LEVSHIN: I told you the honest truth. Your Honour. You asked 
me what was behind the icons in my house, and once you asked me 
such a question, I knew there couldn’t be anything there any more 
because you’d have taken them. So that’s what I said — nothing. Why 
are you trying to make me ashamed? I haven’t done anything to be 
ashamed of. 

BOBOYEDOV (confused}: So that’s the way you look at it! But I 
must ask you to do less talking. . - . I’m not a person to be fooled 
with. Who gave you these books? 

LEVSHIN: Now why should you want to know that? I can’t tell 
you, because I’ve already forgotten where I got them. . . . Don’t let 
it worry you. 

40 * 
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BOBOYEDOV: What?... AIJ right ... very well! Alexei Grekov! 
Which of you is Grekov? 

GREKOV: I am. 

BOBOYEDOV: Were you cross-examined in Smolensk in connection 
with spreading revolutionary propaganda among the craftsmen? 

GREKOV: Yes, I was. 

BOBOYEDOV: Such a young person, and so talented! A great 
pleasure to make your acquaintance. . . . Gendarmes, take these people 
out on the porch! . . . It’s getting stuffy in here. Viripayev, Yakov? 
Good. . . . Svistov, Andrei? . . . 

{The gendarmes lead them all out on the porch and Boboyedov 
jollows with the list in his hand,) 

YAKOV (softly) : I like those people. 

TATYANA: I understand, but why is everything so simple with 
them? .. , Why do they speak so simply and look at you so simply? 
Why? Have they no passions? No heroism? 

YAKOV: They have a calm faith in the justice of their cause. 

TATYANA: It caii’t be that they have no passions — and heroes. But 
aren’t you aware of their contempt for everybody here? 

YAKOV: That Yefimich is splendid.... What sad, affectionate, 
understanding eyes he has! lie seems to be saying, “Vt hat’s the sense 
in all this? If you’d only gel out of the way and give us our 
freedom! ... If you’d only get out of our w^ay!” 

ZAKHAR {looking in through the door) : The stupidity of these 
gentlemen who repre.sent the law is simply amazing, A fine trial 
they’ve cooked up!... Nikolai Vassilievich acts like a world con- 
queror. . . , 

YAKOV: Tlie only objection you have, Zakhar, is that all this busi- 
ness is being carried on under your nose. 

ZAKHAR; Well, they might have spared me this pleasure! , . . Nadya 
has gone completely mad. . . . She was insolent to Paulina and me, 
called Cleopatra a wildcat, and now she is sprawling on the divan 
in my room crying her eyes out. . . . Heaven only knows what is going 
on! . . . 

YAKOV {thoughtfully) : And I become more and more disgusted 
by the very idea of what is happening, Zakhar. 
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ZAKHAR; I can appreciate that ... but what should be done? When 
you’re attacked, you have to defend yourself. There’s not a corner 
of the house that seems like home any more ... as though everything 
were standing on its head. And the rain makes everything so cold 
and damp.,.. Such an early autumn! 

{Enter nikolai and Cleopatra, both of them excited.) 

NIKOLAI: Now I am convinced that they bribed him! ... 

CLEOPATRA: They couldn’t have thought that up themselves,... 
There’s some one with a good head on his shoulders involved here. 

NIKOLAI: You suspect — Sintzov? 

CLEOPATRA: Who else? Ah, here is Captain Boboyedov 

BOBOYEDOV {entering from the porch) : At your service! 

NIKOLAI: I am thoroughly convinced that that young boy has 
been bribed. . . . (Speaks in a whisper.) 

BOBOYEDOV (softly) : Oh-h! H’m-rn-m 

CLEOPATRA {to Boboyedov) I Do you understand? 

BOBOYEDOV: H’m-m-m. . . . Can you imagine! The rascals! 

(NIKOLAI and the CAPTAIN disappear through the double doors 

in animated conversation. Cleopatra glances about and 
spies TATYANA.) 

CLEOPATRA: Oh ... SO here you are! 

TATYANA: Has anything else happened? 

CLEOPATRA; I don’t suppose it makes any difference to you. . . . 
Have you heard about Sintzov? 

TATYANA: Yes. 

CLEOPATRA {chollengingly) : Yes, he’s been arrested. I’m very 
happy that at last they’ve weeded out all those bad elements at the 
factory Aren’t you? 

TATYANA: I don’t suppose that makes any difference to you.... 

CLEOPATRA (with malicious pleasure): You were in sympathy with 
that Sintzov. {Her face softens as she watches Tatyana.) How strange 
you look ... as though you bad really siiffere<l. . . . Why? 

TATYANA: The weather, I suppose. 

CLEOPATRA (coming up to her) : Listen . . perhaps this is stupid, 
but . . . I’m a frank person . . . I’ve seen a lot of life , . , suffered a 
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lot, and become embittered* I know that only a woman can be a 
woman’s friend. 

TATYANA: You Want to ask me something? 

CLEOPATRA: Tell you something, not ask you. I like you. . . . You’re 
always so free in your manners, so well dressed . . . and you know 
how to handle men. I envy you... the way you speak and the way 
you walk. . . . But sometimes I don’t like you ... I even hate you. 

TATYANA: That’s interesting. Why? 

CLEOPATRA (strangely) : Who are you? 

TATYANA: That is 

CLEOPATRA: I can’t make out who you are. I like to have a clear 
picture of people and to know what they want. It seems to me that 
people who aren’t sure of what they want are dangerous. They can’t 
be trusted. 

TATYANA: That’s a strange thing to say. Wliy should you impose 
your views on me? 

CLEOPATRA (impetuously and with alarm) : People should be 
friendly, and close to each other, so that they could trust each other! 
Can’t you see that they are beginning to kill us off; that they want 
to rob us? Haven’t you noticed the thievish faces on those men who 
have been arrested? They know what they want, all right! And they 
live close to each other and trust each other. ... I hate them and Pm 
afraid of them! We live at enmity, not believing in anything, not 
bound by anything, every man for himself. . . . We depend on soldiers 
and gendarmes — they depend only on themselves . . . and they’re 
stronger than we are! 

TATYANA; I too should like to ask you a frank question. .. . Were 
you happy with your husband? 

CLEOPATRA: Why do you ask that? 

TATYANA: Just out of curiosity. 

CLEOPATRA (after a moments consideration) : No. He was always 
too busy with other matters to think of me. , . , 

PAULINA (entering): Have you heard? It turns out that that clerk 
Sintzov is a socialist. And Zakhar always told him everything and even 
wanted to make him assistant bookkeeper! Of course that isn’t of any 
great Importance, but just think how complicated life has become. 
Your born enemies can live right alongside of you without your ever 
fuspecting it! 
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TATYANA: Thank goodness I’m not rich! 

?A\3UNAt Xou vjon'l aa^ l\val vjVian it o\d. V^enll'y, to CUo- 
patra.) Cleopatra Petrovna, they’re expecting yon ior a fitting. . . , 
And they’ve sent the crepe. . , . 

CLEOPATRA: All right. Something’s wrong — my heart is beating sol 
I hate being sick! 

PAULINA: If you wish, I can give you some drops for your heart. 
They’re very good. 

CLEOPATRA (leaving) : Thank you. 

PAULINA: I’ll be with you in a second. (To Tatyana,) It’s necessary 
to be gentle with her, then she calms down. I’m glad you spoke with 
her. . . . And in general, I envy you, Tanya. . . . You have the knack 
of always finding a comfortable, neutral position. . . . I’ll go and give 
her some drops. (When she is left to herself, Tatyana looks out onto 
the porch where the soldiers have lined up the men who have been 
arrested, Yakov looks in through the door,) 

YAKOV (teasingly) : And all the lime I was standing here eaves- 
dropping. 

TATYANA (absent-mindedly) : They say it iisn’t nice to eavesdrop, 

YAKOV: In general, it’s unpleasant to overhear what people say .. . 
somehow it makes you pity them. Well, anyway, Tanya. . . , I’m leaving. 

TATYANA: Where are you going? 

YAKOV: Somewhere ... I don’t know yet. . . . Good-bye. 

TATYANA (affectionately) ; Good-bye. . . . Write to me. 

YAKOV: This place has become detestable. 

TATYANA: When are you leaving? 

YAKOV (with an odd smile) : Today. . . . Maybe you’ll leave too? 

TATYANA: Yes, I intend to leave. Why are you smiling? 

YAKOV: For no reason in particular.. .. We may never see each 
other again. 

TATYANA: Nonsense! 

YAKOV: Forgive me. (Tatyana kisses his forehead. He laughs 
lightly as he pushes her away,) You kissed me exactly as though I 
were a corpse. 

(He goes out slowly. As Tattana watches him, she is impelled 

to follow him, but she checks the impulse with a weak gesture 
of her hand, NADYA enters carrying an umbrella,) 
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NADYA: Come out into the garden with me . . . please do. 1 have 
a headache . . « from crying and crying . . . like a fool. If I go by 
myself Til start all over again. 

TATYANA: Why should you cry, child? There’s nothing to cry 
about. 

NADYA: It’s all so vexing — I can’t make head or tail out of any- 
thing. Who’s right? Uncle says he is , . . but it doesn’t seem so to 
me. Is he a kind person — ^uncle? T always thought he was . . . but now 
I’m not sure. When he talks to me it seems that I myself am mean and 
stupid. . . . And when I begin to think about him . . . and question 
myself about everything ... I don’t understand a thing! 

TATYANA {sadly) : If you begin questioning yourself, you’ll become 
a revolutionary . . . and you’ll perish in that chaos, my darling. . . . 

NADYA : Weil I have to become something, don’t I? {Tatyana laughs 
softly,) What are you laughing at? Of course I have to. You can't 
go on living and just blinking your eyes without understanding 
anything! 

TATYANA: I’m laughing because everybody is saying that today — 
everybody, all of a sudden. 

{They go out, and are met on the way by the GENERAL and 
LIEUTENANT. The latter nimbly steps out of their way,) 

GENERAL: Mobilization is essential, Lieutenant! It serves a double 
purpose. ... {To Nadya and Tatyana,) And where might you be going? 

TATYANA: For a walk. 

GENERAL: If you meet that clerk . . . what’s his name? Lieutenant, 
what was the name of that fellow you introduced inc to a while ago? 

LIEUTENANT: Pokati, Your Excellency. 

GENERAL {to Tatyana) : Send him, to me. I’ll be in the dining room 
having tea with cognac and the Lieutenant ... ha-ha-ha! {Glances 
about, covering his mouth with his hand,) Thank you, Lieutenant! 
You have an excellent memory. That is to be commended. An officer 
should remember the name and face of every soldier in his regiment. 
When a soldier is a fresh recruit, he s a sly brute — sly and stupid and 
lazy. The officer crawls inside of him and rearranges everything so 
as to make a man out bf the brute—- -a man who is sensible and knows 
his duty. ... 


{Entej ZAKHAR, looking worried,} 
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ZAKHAR;. Uncle, have you seert Yakov? 

GENERAL; No, I haven’t. • .. Are they serving tea in thet:e? 

2AKHAR : Yes. ( 7* Ac General and the Lieutenant go out. Kon^ angry and 
dishevelled^ enters from the porch.) Kon, have you seen my brother? 

KON [sullenly) ; No. I’m keeping my month shut from now on. 

Even if I see a person, I won’t say so. . . , I’ll just shut up I’ve 

had my say in this world. . . . 

PAULINA [entering) ; Those muzhiks have come again to ask you 
to postpone the payment of their rent. 

ZAKHAR: They’ve chosen a fine time! 

PAULINA: They complain that there was a bad harvest and they 
c^n’t pay. 

ZAKHAR: They’re always complaining! ... You didn’t happen to 
see Yakov anywhere, did you? 

Paulina: No. What shall I tell them? 

ZAKHAR: The muzhiks? Let them go to the office. ... I don’t intend 
talking to them. 

PAULINA: But there’s nobody in (he office. You know yourself 
that everything’s- in a state of complete anarchy. It’s almost dinner- 
time, but that corporal keeps asking for lea. . . , The samovar hasn’t 
been removed from the dining room since morning, and in general 
it’s as though we were living in a madhouse! 

ZAKHAR; Did you know that Yakov has suddenly taken it into his 
head to go away somewhere? 

PAULINA: Forgive me for saying so, but it’s really a good thing 
he’s going. 

ZAKHAR: You’re right, of course. He’s become so irritable of late 
— always talking nonsense. Just now he kept asking me if it was 
possible to kill a crow with my revolver. He handed roe a couple 
of insults and finally went out with the revolver. . . . He’s always 
drunk. . . . 

(SINTZOV enters from the porch accompanied by two gendarmes 

and KVACH. Paulina looks at him in silence through her 

lorgnette, then goes out. zakhar adjusts his glasses in some 
embarrassment, and moves away as he speaks.) 

ZAKHAR [reproachfully) : How unfortunate this all is, M. Sintzov, 
I am ea^tremely sorry for you. . . . Extremely. 
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SINT20V (smiling) : I wouldn’t let it worry you. ... It isn’t 
worth it. » 

ZAKHAR: Yes it is! People should sympathize with each other.. . . 
Even if a person whom I trusted has proved unworthy of my trust, I 
nevertheless consider it my duty to sympathize with him when he is 
overtaken by misfortune. That’s the way I feel about it. Good-bye, 
M. Sintzov. 

SiNTZOV: Good-bye. 

ZAKHAR: You have no . , . claims against me? 

SINTZOV: Absolutely none. 

ZAKHAR (embarrassed) : Excellent. Well, good-bye. Your salary 
will be forwarded to you. . . . (Leaving.) This is intolerable. My 
house has been turned into a kind of headquarters for the gendarmes. 

(sintzov chuckles, kvacii keeps studying him intently, especially 

his hands. On noticing this, sintzov also stares him in the eye 
for a couple of seconds, until kvach smiles.) 

SINTZOV: Well, what’s tickling you? 

KVACH (happily) : Nothing. . . . Nothing at all. 

BOBOYEDOV (entering) : M. Sintzov, you are being sent into town. 

KVACH (happily) : Your Honour, he isn’t M. Sintzov at all but 
somebody quite different. . . . 

BOBOYEDOV: \^Tial? Be more explicit. 

KVACH: I know him. He used to work at the Bryansk factory, and 
there his name was Maxim Markov! .. . We arrested him there two 
years ago, Your Honour. . . . He has no nail on his left thumb — I 
know! He must have escaped from somewhere if he’s living under 
a false passport. 

BOBOYEDOV (pleasantly surprised) : Is that the truth, M. Sintsov? 

KVACH: It’s the honest truth. Your Honour. 

BOBOYEDOV: So you aren’t Sintzov at all! Well, well, well! 

SINTZOV: Whoever I am, you’re obliged to be decent with me. . . . 
Don’t forget that. 

BOBOYEDOV: Olio! It’s easy to i^ee that you’re not a person to be 
fooled with! You yourself will escort him, Kvach. . . . Keep your 
eyes open! 

KVACH: Yes, Your Honour! 
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BOBOTEDOV (happily) : Well then, M. Sintzov, ox whatever your 
name is, we’re sending you into town. (To Kvach,) As soon as you 
get there, tell the authorities all that you know about him and imme- 
diately demand his police record ... on the other hand, I better see 
to that myself. Just a minute, Kvach. ... (Hurries out.) 

KVACH (amiably)'. So here we meet again! 

SINTZOV (smiling) : Are you glad? 

KVACH: Why not? An old acquaintance. 

SINTZOV (with disgust) : I should think you’d have had enough of 
this by now. Grey hair already, and still you go on tracking people 
down like a dog. . . . Don’t you find it degrading? 

KVACH (amiably) : Oh, I’m used to it — been at it for twenty-three 
years. And not at all like a dog! The higher-ups have a good opinion 
of me — promise me a decoration — the Order of St. Anna. They’ll 
give it to me now, all right. 

sintzov: Because of me? 

KVACH: Sure. Where did you run away from? 

SINTZOV: You’ll find out in due lime. 

KVACH: Sure we’ll find out. Remember that dark-haired fellow 
in glasses at the Bryansk factory? He was a teacher, I think — Savitsky. 
Wc arrested him again too . . . not long ago. But he died in jail . . . 
very sick, he was. After all, there aren’t many of you. 

SINTZOV (ihoughljully) : There will be lots of us . . . just wait a bit. 

KVACH: Oho! That’s fine. The more politicals, the better for us! 

SINTZOV: More awards? 

(boboyedov, the cenekal, the lieutenant, Cleopatra and 
NIKOLAI appear in the doorway.) 

NIKOLAI (looking at Sintzov) : I had a feeling that it would turn 
out like this. (Disappears.) 

GENERAL: A fine chap he turned out to be! 

CLEOPATRA: Now it’s clear who was the instigator. 

SINTZOV (ironically) : Listen, Captain, can’t you see that you’re 
acting very stupidly? 

boboyedov: Don’t . .. don’t try to teach me! 

SINTZOV (stubbornly) : Yes I will! Put an end to this crazy show! 

GENERAL: Jusl listen to him! 

BOBOYEDOV (shouting): Kvach! Take him away! 
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KVACH: Yes, Your Honour. {Leads Sintzov away,) 

GENERAL: Must be a real tiger, eh? Does he roar, eh? 
CLEOPATRA: I’m certain that he started everything. 

BOBOYEDOV: That’s probable . . . highlj^ probable. 
lieutenant: Going to lake him to court? 

BOBOYEDOV (smiling) : We gobble them up without any sauce . . . 
just as good without it. 

GENERAL: Very witty. Like an oyster . . . smack! 

BOBOYEDOV: Ah-h! Well, Your Excellency, we’ll make quick work 
of dividing up the game now, and relieving you of all this nuisance. 
Nikolai Vassilievich! Where are you? [Everyone disappears through 
the doors. The Police Officer enters from the porch,) 

POLICE OFFICER (lo Kon ) : Will the examination be held in here? 
KON (sullenly) : I don’t know. ... I don’t know anything. 

POLICE OFFICER: A table, papers . . . apparently in here. (Address- 
ing someone out on the pordi,) Br ng them all in here! (To Kon.) 
The deceased made a mistake. He said it was a redhead who shot him, 
but it turns out he was a brunette. 

KON (muttering ) : Even the living make mistakes. . . . 

(Again they bring in the men who have been arrested.) 

POLICE opTTCEK; Line them up over there. You stand at the end. 
old man. Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, you old devil? 

GREKOV: Why use such language? 

LEVSHIN; Drop it, Alyosha. It doesn’t maUer. 

POLICE OFFICER (threateningly ) i Now then, none of your gab! 
LEVSHIN: That’s his job — lo insult people. 

(NIKOLAI and BOBOYEDOV enter and sit down behind the table. 

The GENERAL takes his place in an armchair in the corner with 
the LIEUTENANT standing behind him. In the doorway stand 
CLEOPATRA and PAULINA ivho are later joined by Tatyana and 
Nadya, zakhar looks with dissatisfaction over their shoulders. 
From somewhere or other appears POLOGI, who hitches in 
cautiously, bowing to those sitting at the table and finally halting 
in confusion in the centre of the room. The GENERAL beckons 
to him, lie goes over on tiptoe^ and stands by the GENERAL’S 
armchair. They bring in ryabtzoV.) 
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NIKOLAI: We shall begin. Pavel Ryabtzov. . . . 

RYABTZOV: Well? 

BOBOYEDOV: Not “well/’ you fool, but “Yes, Your Honour?” 

NIKOLAI: So you insist that it was you who killed jhe director? 

RYABTZOV (annoyed) : I’ve already told you so Wliat else do 

you want? 

NIKOLAI: Do you know Alexei Grekov? 
ryabtzov: Who’s he? 

NIKOLAI: The chap tetanding next to you. 

ryabtzov: He works at our place, 

NIKOLAI: So you are acquainted with him? 

ryabtzov: We’re all acquainted. 

NIKOLAI: Naturally. But have you visited him in his home, and 
spent your free time with him? ... In other words, do you know him 
well? Are you his friend? 

RYABTZOV: I spend my free lime with all of them, and we’re all 
friends. . . . 

NIKOLAI: Really? I’m afraid you’re not telling the truth. M. Pologi, 
be so good as to tell us — just what is the relationship between Ryabtzov 
and Grekov? 

POLOGI : A relationship of close friendship.... There are two 
groups represented here. The younger one is headed by Grekov, a 
young man who is most insolent in his attitude toward people incom- 
parably his superiors. The elder group is headed by Yefim Levshin . . . 
a person of fantastic speech and foxy manners. 

NADYA: The wretch! 

(pologi looks around at her, and then turns enquiringly to 
NIKOLAI. NIKOLAI also glances at Nadya.) 

NIKOLAI: Well, go on, 

POLOGI (sighing) : They are linked by M. Sintzov, who is on 
good terms with all of them. This individual does not resemble 
the average person with a normal mind. He peruses all kinds of 
books and has hig own views on everything. In his apartment, which 
I might add is just across the ball from mine and consists of three 
rooms. ... 

NIKOLAI: You may omit the details. 
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ije:vship) iwarmly ) : \ou’ie right, miss. It’s not the one who strikes 
the blow who does the killing, but the one who causes the hatred! 
You’re quite right, my dear! . . . {General noise and confusion,) But 
it’s too bad you did this, Akimov. . . . 

BOBOYEDOV: Silence! 

NADYA {to Akimov): Why did you do it? Why? 

LEVSHIN: Don’t shout, Your Honour. I’m older than you are. 

AKIMOV (to Nadya ) : You can’t understand any of this. You’d do 
well to clear out of here. 

CLEOPATRA: And what a saint that wretched old man pretended 
to be! 

BOBOYEDOV: Kvach! 

LEVSHIN: Well, what are you waiting for, Akimov? Speak up. Tell 
them that he stuck a pistol in your chest, and only then. . . . 

BOBOYEDOV (to Nikolai): Do you hear what he’s teaching them, 
the old liar? 

LEVSHIN: I am not a liar! . . . 

NIKOLAI: Well, how do you feel now, Ryablzov? 

RYABTZOV: I don’t 

LEVSHIN: Shut up! You keep your mouth shut. They’re sly. They 
can use words better than we can. , . . 

NIKOLAI (to Boboyedov) : Throw him out! 

LEVSHIN: Oh, no you don’t! There’s no throwing us out! But don’t 
worry, somebody’ll get thrown out all right! We’ve been kept in the 
dark — without any rights — long enough. Now we’ve caught fire 
ourselves, and none of your threats can put us out. You’ll never put 
us out! Never! 
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Characters 


YEGOR BULYCHOV 
X E H I Y A, his wife 

VARVARA, his daugter by Xeniya 
ALEXANDRA, his illegitimate daughter 
MELANIYA, an ahhess, his wife^s sister 
ZVONTZOV, Varvara’s husband 
T Y A T I N, Zvontzov’ s cousin 
M O K: E I BASHKIN 
VASSILI DOSTIGAYEV 
ELIZAVETA, Dostigayev’s wife 
ANTONINA 1 Dostigayev’s children 
ALEXEI J by his first wife 
P A V L I N, a priest 
A DOCTOR 
A TRUMPETER 
ZOBUNOVA, a sorceress 
PROPOTTEi, a half-wit 
glaphira, a housemaid 
T A I s s Y A, Melaniya’s servant, a novice 
MOKROUSSOV, a policeman 
YAKOV LAPTEV, Bulychov’s godson 
DONAT, a forester 
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{The dining room oj a rich merchant’s house. The furidture ie 
heavy and cumbersome. Beside a broad couch upholstered in 
leather, a staircase leads up to the second floor. In the earner 
on the right is a large bay window opening on to the garden. It 
is a bright wintry day. x E N i Y A » seated at the table washmg 
some cups and saucers, c L a P H I R A is at the bay window, 
arranging flowers. ALEXANDRA [sHURA for sAort] comes in. 
She is in a dressing gown, her stockingless feet thrust into slippers. 
Her hair is uncombed, and is red, like YEGOR BULYCHOV’S) 


xeniya: Oh, Shura, you do sleep.... 

SHURA: Stop hissing at me, it won’t help. Glasha — some coffee! 
Where’s the newspaper? 

CLAPHOtA: I’ve taken it up to Varvara Yegorovna. 

SHURA: Bring it down, then. The devils, they order only one paper 
for the whole house. 

xeniya: Who’re you calling devils? 

SHURA: Is father at home? 

xeniya: No, he's gone to visit the wounded. Who are the dev- 
ils — ^the Zvontzovs? 

SHURA: Yes. {At the telephone.) 17-63. 

xeniya: Now, I’ll tell the Zvontzovs what names you call them! 
SHURA {over the telephone ) : Call Tonya to the ’phone! 
xeniya: What will you come to. I wonder? 

SHURA: Is that you, Antonina? Shall we go skiing? No? Why? 
You’ve got to go to the theatre? Say you can’t go! Oh, you — illegiti- 
mate widow, you! — Well, all right, then. 

xeniya: How can you call the girl a widow? 

SHURA: Isn’t her fiance dead? 
xeniya: Still, she’s a girl. 

SHURA: How do you know? 
xeniya: Oh, you shameless creature! 


41 * 
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CtAPHiRA {serving coffee) : Varvara Yegorovna will bring the paper 
down herseli 

xeniYa: You know too much for your age. Take care— the less you 
knipw, the better youUl sleep. At your age I didn’t know anything. 
SHURA: As much as you do now. • . * 
xeniya; CBii you! 

SHURA: Here comes sister^ marching solemnly down. Bonjour, 
madcme! Comment, Qa va? 

VARVARA: It’s eleven o’clock and you’re still not dressed and your 
hair’s not done. . • • 

SHURA : Nagging again! 

VARVARA: You’re taking ever more brazen advantage of the fact 
that father spoils you . . . and that he’s sick. . . . 

SHURA: Going to keep this up for long? 
xeniya: What does she care about her father’s health? 

VARVARA : I’ll have to tell him about your behaviour. . . • 

SHURA: Thanks in advance. Finished? 

VARVARA! You’re a fool! 

SHURA: Don't you believe it. It’s not me that’s the fool. 
VARVARA: You carroty-li aired idiot! 

^ SHURA : Varvara Yegorovna, you’re simply wasting your breath. 
xeniya: No use trying to teach her! 

SHURA: You’re getting bad-tempered too. 

VARVARA: Oh, all right, all right, my dear! Mother, let’s go to 
the kitchen, the cook is going into tantrums. . . . 

xeniya: He’s not quite himself, his son’s been killed. 

VARVARA: Well, that’s no reason for him to go into tantrums. 
There are so many people being killed these days. . . , 

{They go out.) 

SHURA; Why, she’d raise the devil if her lovely Andryusha were 
to be bumped off! 

Glaphira: What’s the sense in leasing ’em the way you do? Drink 
your coffee quick, I’ve got to tidy up here. {Goes out, currying the 
samovar,) 

(SHURA sits leaning back in the chair, with her eyes closed and 
her hands clasped at the back of her tousled red head.) 
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2V0NTE0V {comes downst^rs softly in his slippers^ steals up uhOo^ 
ticed and embraces her from behind ) : What were you dreamiug of, 
ginger? 

SHURA {without opening her eyes or stirring) : Don’t touch me* 

ZVONTZOV: Why not? You lie it, don’t you? Say yes. You 
like it? 

SHURA: No. 

ZVONTZOV; Why don’t you? 

SHURA ; Drop it. You’re only pretending. You don’t like me* 

ZVONTZOV: But you want me to like you, don’t you? 

(VARVARA appears on the stairs.) 

SHURA: If Varvara finds out.... 

ZVONTZOV: Ssch! {Moves away and speaks in a didactic tone,) 
M — yes — ^you ought to take yourself in hand. You must study. 

VARVARA: She prefers to be impertinent and blow soap bubbles 
with Antonina. 

SHURA: Well, why shouldn’t I? I like blowing bubbles. You don’t 
grudge the soap, do you? 

VARVARA: I’m sorry for you, that’s all. I really don't know how 
you’re going to live. You were practically expelled from high 
school. 

SHURA: It’s not true. 

VARVARA: Your girl-friend is half-crazy. 

ZVONTZOV: She wants .to study music. 

VARVARA: Who? 

ZVONTZOV: Shura. 

SHURA: It’s not true. I don’t want to study music at all. 

VARVARA: Where did you get that notion? 

ZVONTZOV: Didn’t you tell me, Shura, that you wanted to? 

SHURA {going out) : No, I never said such a thing. 

ZVONTZOV: H’m ... strange. I couldn’t have made it up myself. 
Varya, you’re too cross with her. . . . 

VARVARA: And you’re too amiable. 

ZVONTZOV: What do you mean by ‘‘too amiable?” You know what 
my plan is. 

VARVARA: I don’t mind the plan, but it seems to me you’re a little 
too amiable. 
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ZVOIJTZOV: What silly things get into your head. . . • 

VARVARA: Silly, are they? 

ZVONTZOV: Well, can’t you see it yourself: is this the xnoment 
for jealous scenes — ^in these grave tiroes? 

VARVARA: Why did you coroe downstairs? 

ZVONTZOV: I? Here. . , there s an advertisement in the paper. And 
the forester’s oome, he says the peasants have rounded up a bear. 

VARVARA: Donat is in the kitchen. \STiat’s the advertisement about? 

ZVONTZOV: This is the limit! How can you speak to roe like this? 
What am: I — baby? Damn it all. . . . 

VARVARA: Now, don’t get excited! I believe father’s come home. 
And look what a sight you are! 

(ZVONTZOV hurries upstairs, varvara goes out to meet her father. 

SHURA runs in to telephone. She now wears a warm green woollen 

sweater and cap, bulychov, coming in, intercepts her and presses 

her to him in silence, father pavlin, wearing a mauve cassock, 
follows BULYCHOV into the room.) 

BULYCHOV {sits down at the table with his arm around Shuras 
waist. She strokes his coppery hair, which is going grey) : So many 
people maimed and broken, it’s a terrible sight. . . . 

FATHER PAVLIN : How are you, Shura — blooming, I see? Excuse 
me for not greeting you as I came in. . . . 

SHURA: I should have done that. Father Pav'Iin, but father got 
hold of me and hugged me like a bear. . . . 

BULYCHOV : Stop! Shurka, listen! What will those people do now? 
We had plenty of useless folk, as it was, before the war. We shouldn’t 
have got mixed up in this war. . . . 

FATHER PAVLIN {with a Sigh) I Reasons of high policy. . . . 

BULYCHOV; The policy ended pretty badly when we fought the 
Japanese, too, and we disgraced ourselves before the whole world. 

FATHER PAVLIN: But then, war does not merely cauSse havoc, it 
also enriches a man — ^^both in experience and in. . . . 

BULYCHOV: Some fight, while others loot. . . . 

FATHER PAVLIN: Besides nothing in the world happens without 
God’s will — and of what significance are our murmurings? 

BULYCHOV: Now, look here, Pavlin Savelyev, stop this preach- 
ing. . . . Shurka, were you going — skiing? 
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shcura: Y«s, Fm wnitiug for Antonin^. 

BiTiiYCHOV: All right! If you’re still he^re — ^I’ll cat! you iia 
about five minutes, {Shura run^ mu.) 

FATHER PAVLm : How the maiden has grovm, ... 

BULYCHOV: Yee^ she’s all right bodily, pretty nimble, but her face is 
a bit of a failure. Her mother was ugly. As clever as the d^il» but 
ugly. 

FATHER PAVLIN : Alexandra Yegorovna’s face is . . . er . . . original 
. , . and . . . not without its charm. Where was her mother from? 

BULYCHOV: She was a Siberian, You talk about high polic}^ 
the will of God . . . and all the rest of it. Well, and what about the 
Duma? Where does that come from? 

FATHER PAVLIN: The Duma is . well, it’s as you might say «« . 
the self-diminution of authority. . . . Many people even regard it as 
a fatal mistake, but it is not seemly for a servant of the Holy Church 
to judge of such matters. Inasmuch as it is encumbent on the clergy 
of our day to kindle the spirit of fortitude . . . and enhance love for 
the throne and the fatherland. . • • 

BULYCHOV: You’ve kindled the spirit and pift your foot in it! 

FATHER PAVLIN : As you are aware, I have persuaded the elder of 
the temple of God wherein 1 serve to enlarge the choir, and I have 
also had a talk with General Bettling about a donation towards a 
bell for the new church being built to the glory of your patron saint, 
the Blessed Yegor. . . . 

BULYCHOV: He gave you nothing towards the bell, I suppose? 

FATHER PAVLIN: No, he refused and even made a disagreeable joke: 

can’t stand brass,” he said, ‘‘even in the regimental band.” Now 
how would it be if you subscribed something towards the bell, in 
view of your ill-heallh? 

BULYCHOV {rising) : Illness is not cured by bell ringing. 

FATHER PAVLIN: Who can tell? The causes of illness are not 
known to science. In some sanatoria abroad cures are effected by 
music, so I’ve heard. And we have a fireman — he ministers to the 
sick by playing the trumpet. . . , 

BULYCHOV {chuckling) : Wliat kind of trumpet? 

FATHER PAVLIN; A brass one. Quite a large one, they say. 

BULYCHOV; Well, of course, if it’s a large one. . . . Does it cure 
pebple? 
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FATHfiSt FAttiN; They say it does. Everything's possible, my dear 
Yegor Vassilievich! Everything’s possible! We dwell among mys- 
teries, in the murk of oountleas, inscrutable mysteries. We believe we 
see light, and this same light proceeds from our reason, but only to 
our physical s^ht is it light, our spirit may, perhaps, be even dark* 
ened by our reason, if not entirely extinguished. 

BULYCHOV (sighing) : Aye, what a lot of words you know. . . . 

FATHER PAVLIN (udth increasing animation) i Take, for instance, 
the blessed ProkopU; in what joy liveth this man, whom the ignorant 
call a witling. 

BULYCHOV: Ah, at it again — preaching! Good-bye, then* I’m tired. 

FATHER PAVLIN: My sincerest wishes for your good health. I’ll 
pray to God for you. . « « (Goes out,) 

BULYCHOV (feeling his right side, goes over to the couch, grum^ 
hling) : The boar . . . fattened on the blood and body of Christ. . . . 
Glaphira! Heh! 

(ErUer varvara.) 


VARVARA: What is it? 

BULYCHOV: Nothing I was just calling Glaphira. Oh, my, don’t 
you look smart! Where are you going? 

VARVARA: To a benefit for the convalescent soldiers. 

BULYCHOV: And specs on your nose too? I don’t believe your eyes 
need them, you only wear them to be fashionable. 

VARVARA: You ought to talk to Alexandra, father, her behaviour 
is abominable. She’s becoming really unbearable. 

(ExU VARVARA.) 

BULYCHOV: You’re a fine lot, all of you! Get along! (Mutters 
himself,) Unbearable. Wait till I get better. I’ll show you what’s bear- 
able! 

(Enter CLAPHmA.) 

glaphira: Did you call me? 

BULYCHOV; Yes. Ah, Clakha, what a beauty you are! Fit! Ab 
sound as a bell! And Varvara — she’s a proper scarecrow! 

GLAPHIRA (glancing up at the stairs): Good for her she is. If 
she’d been good-looking, you’d have dragged her into your bed, too*. 
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BULTdB^ov; Whal? My own daughter? Think what you’re 8uyiug» 
fool! 

glafhira: I know what Tm talking about! You go squee^tbg 
Shura as if Ae were a stranger/— like a soldier! 

BULYCHOV (dumbfounded) : Have you gone plumb crazy^ Glapihira! 
^You’re not jealous of my daughter, are you? Don’t you dare to think 
of Shurka like that. Like a soldier . . . 13ce a stranger! Have you ever 
been through a soldier’s hands yourself? Eh? 

GLAPHIRa: This isn’t the place • • » nor the time, for that kind of 
talk. What did you call me for? 

BULYCHOV: Send Donat here. Wail! — Give me your hand. You do 
love me though, don’t you? Ailing and all as I am? 

GLAPHIRA (flinging her arms around his neck) : Oh, you’re break- 
ing my heart. . . . Don’t be ill any more! Don’t be ill. (Tears her- 
self away and runs out. Bulychov smiles^ though fas brows are knit 
in a frown. He licks his lips^ then shakes his head. Lies down.) 

(Enter DONAT.) 

DONAT: I hope I see you in good health, Yegor Vassilievich! 

BULYCHOV: Thanks. What’s the news? 

DONAT: Good news: We’ve rounded up a bear. 

BULYCHOV (sighing) : Ah, that . . , that’s a matter of envy, not of 
joy. A bear’s no entertainment for me nowadays. Are they cutting 
down the trees? 

DONAT: Not too lively. Can’t get enough hands. 

(XENIYA comes in. She is smartly dressed and her fingers are 
loaded with rings). 

BULYCHOV: What is it? 

XENIYA : Nothing. You oughtn’t to let yourself be tempted by this^ 
bear business, Yegor, you’re in no fit state for hunting. 

BULYCHOV: Wait a minute! There are no hands, you say? 

DONAT: Only old men and little kids left. They gave the prince 
fifty war prisoners, but they’re no good at lumbering. 

BULYCHOV: I bet they’re good with the women, though, 

DONAT; Yes, there’s a bit of that going on. 

BULYCHOV: Yes. . . . Women are hungry nowadays. 
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XRNIYA: I iear there’s a lot of inimorality in the villages now, , • . 

DONAT: Why call it immorality, Axiniya Yakovlevna? The men* 
folks have been killed off, children have got to be born, haven’t 
they? It works out that those who did the killing are to do the 
begetting. — 

BULYCHOV: Looks like it. 

XENIYa: Pooh, what sort of children would the women have by 
war prisoners? Although, of course, if the man’s a strong, healthy 
fellow. . . , 

BULYCHOV: And the woman’s a fool — ^he won’t want any children 
from her. 

XENITA: Our women are clever. The trouble is all the strong men 
have been driven to the war, and there’s no one left at home but . . . 
d^uties! 

BULYCHjOV: A terrible lot of folks done for. .. , 

XENIYa: Well, the rest will be better off, then. 

BULYCHOV: Just the sort of silly thing you would say! 

DONAT: Tsars never have their fill of people. 

BULYCHOV: What’s that you said? 

DONAT: Tsars, I say, never have their fill of people. We’ve got 
nothing to feed our own with, and still we want to conquer strange 
folks. 

BULYCHOV; That’s true. That’s quite true! 

DONAT: There’s no other way to explain the sense of this hero 
fighting. That’s why we’re getting it in the neck now, for being 
greedy. 

BULYCHOV; You’re quite right, Donat! There’s Yakov now — ^my 
godson — he says the same: greed is at the bottom of all the evil. 
How’s he getting on there? 

DONAT: He’s all right. He’s a clever chap. 

XENIYA; Umph! Clever indeed! He’s just impudent, that’s what he 
is, not clever at all. 

DONAT: It’s his cleverness makes him impudent, Axiniya Yakovlev- 
na. He’s got hold of a dozen deserters or so, Yegor Vassilievich, and 
set them to work, and they’re working like good ’uns. Otherwise 
they’d still be thieving. 

BULYCH,ov: Well — ^that’s ... but if Mokroussov hears of this — 
he’ll kick up a row. 
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DONAT: Mokrousaov knows, Ho’s cvon pkasod, tli tke easier 
for him* 

BULYCWV: Well, now, be careful. . . . 

(ZVONTZOV cames downstairs.) 

DONAT: Well, as I was saying — what about the bear. . . . 

BULYCHOV : The bear — that’s your good luck. 

ZVONTZOV: Perhaps you’d let me offer the bear to General Bel- 
tling? You know, he’s useful to, . . . 

BULYCHOV : Yes, I know, I know. Offer it to him. Or to the bishop, 
if you like! 

XENIYA {laughing) : Fd love to see the bishop shooting a bear. 

BULYCHOV: Well, Fm tired. Good-day, Donat Things are going 
badly somehow, aren’t they, old chap? Since I’ve been ill things have 
gone wrong. (DoncU bows in silence and goes out.) Axiniya, send 
Shurka to me. Now, Andrei, what is it you want? Out with it, 
man! 

ZVONTZOV: It’s about Laptev. 

BULYCHOV: Well? 

ZVONTZOV: I’ve heard he’s got himself mixed up with . . . political 
suspects, and at Kopossovo Fair he made speeches to the peasants 
against the government. 

BULYCHOV: Nonsense! What fairs could there be nowadays? What 
peasants? And why are you always complaining about Yakov? 

ZVONTZOV: He’s a sort of member of the family, after all. 

(sHURA runs in,) 

BULYCHOV: Sort of ! . . . You don’t consider him much one of the 
family. That’s why he doesn’t even come to dinner on Sundays. . . , 
Go along now, Andrei, you’ll tell me about it afterwards. 

(Exit ZVONTZOV.) 

SHURA: Been telling tales on Yakov? 

BULYCHOV: That’s not your business. Sit down here. Everybody’s 
complaining about you, too. 

SHURA: Who’s everybody? 

BULYCHOV: Axiniya, Varvara. . . . 

SHURA: Oh, they aren’t everybody, by any means. 
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BULYCHOV; I’m talking seriously, Shura girl. 

SHURA: No, 'you don’t talk like that when you’re serious. 

BULYCHOV: You’re very impudent to them all, and you donH do 
anything. . . • 

SHURA: Well, if I do(n:’t do anything, where does my impudence 
come in? 

BULYCHOV; You won’t listen to anyone. 

SHURA : I listen to everyone. I’m sick of listening to them, Ginger^ 

BULYCHOV: Ginger yourself — ^you’re a lot more ginger than I am. 
And you don’t talk properly to me, either! I ought to give you a goodi 
talking4o, but 1 don’t want to. 

SHURA: If you don’t want to, then you needn’t. 

BULYCHOV: I like that! If you don’t want to — ^you needn’t, indeed 1 
Life would be quite easy that way, wouldn’t it? But it can’t be 
done! 

SHURA: Who prevents you? 

BULYCHOV: Everybody . . . everybody prevents me. But that’s more 
than you can understand. 

SHURA: Well, teach me, so’s I will understand, so’s they won’t 
prevent me. . . . 

BULYCHOV: That’s not a thing that can be taught! Is that you 
again, Axiniya? What are you wandering up and down for? What 
are you looking for? 

XENIYA: The doctor’s come. And Bashkin’s waiting to see you. 
’Lexandra, pull your skirt down. What a way to sit! 

BULYCHOV (getting up) : All right, call the doctor in. Lying down 
is bad for me, it’s painful. A-aye! ... Run off, Shurka! See you 
don’t sprain your ankle. 

doctor: Good morning! How are you feeling today? 

BULYCHOV; Pretty low. You’re making rather a poor job of cur* 
ing me, Nifont Grigorievich. 

DOCTOR; Well, well, now, come along and let’s have a look at you. 

BULYCHOV (going out with him): Give me the vilest, the most 
expensive medicines you know of; I’ve simply got to get better. I£^ 
you cure me, I’ll build a hospital and make you head of it and then 
you can do what you like. . . . (They go out.) 


(Enter bashkin.) 
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xenita: WM did the wy? . 

BASHKIN; It’s cancer, he says, cancer of the liver. 

XENiya: God save us! The things they think of! 

BASHKIN: A dangerous disease, he says. 

xeniya: Oh, he vrould, of course. Everyone thinks his job^s the 
hardest. 

BASHKIN; Fancy falling sick at such a time! Money’s dropping 
around all over the place like out of a lorn pocket; yesterday’s beg- 
gars are making thousands, and here he’s. . • • 

xeniya: That’s just it! Many people are getting so rich, so 
rich. « • . 

BASHKIN: Dostigayev’s grown that stout he goes about all unbut- 
toned, and all he does is talk in thousands. Yegor Vassilievich, if 
you ask me — ^it looks as if his mind’s a bit clouded. The other day 
he says: “I’ve been living,” he says, “and missing the real thing all 
the time.” What could he have meant? 

xeniya: Oh, and I’ve noticed, too, the things he says — ^they’re no 
good. 

BASHKIN; And he started life on your and your sister’s money. He 
ought to have increased it. 

xeniya: I made a mistake, Mokei, I’ve known it for a long time- 
yes, I made a mistake. I married an assistant in my father’s shop— ^ 
but not the right one. If I’d only married you — how peaceably we’d 
have lived together. While he. ♦ . . My goodness ! The things he’s up 
to! The things I’ve had to stand from him! Brought a bastard daughter 
into the house and burdened me with her. The son-in-law he picked 
out — the worst of a bad lot. I’m afraid, Mokei Petrovich, that they’ll 
get round me somehow and cheat me, this son-in-law and Varvara, 
turn me out a beggar. ... 

BASHKIN: I shouldn’t be surprised. It’s wartime. In war there’s 
neither shame nor pity. 

xeniya: You — you’re an old servant of ours, my father put you 
on your feet — ^think about me. . . ; 

BASHKIN: That’s just what I am doing..., {Zvontzov appeals*). 

ZVONTZOV: Has the doctor gone? 

xeniya: No, he’s still in there. 

ZVONTZOV: Well, Mokei Petrovich, how about the cloth? 

BASHKIN; Bettling won’t have iu 
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ZVONTZOV: IJow much must we give him to bring him round? 

BASHKIN: About five thousand or so — ^no less. 

xeniXa: The robber! An old man, too. 

ZVONTZOV: And it’s to be handed to him through Jeanne? 

BASHKIN: Yes — in the usual way. ; 

xeniya: Five thousand rubles! What for? Eh? 

ZVONTZOV: Money’s cheap these days. 

XENITa: Ye^, when it’s in someone else’s pocket... 

ZVONTZOV: Does my father-in-law agree? 

BASHKIN: That’s what I’ve come to find out — whether he agrees 
or not. « . . 

DOCTOR (coming out at that moment and taking Zvontzov by the 
arm) : Well, it’s like this. . . . 

xeniya: Oh, do tell us something to cheer us up. .. . 

DOCTOR: The patient should lie down as much as possible. All 
business, excitement and annoyance are very bad for him. He must 
have complete peace and quiet. Then . . . (ivhispers something to 
Zvontzov.) 

xeniya: Why can’t you tell me? I’m his wife. 

DOCTOR: There are some things one doesn’t speak of to ladies. 
(Whispers to Zvontzov again,) We’ll arrange it for this evening, 
then. 

xeniya; What’s that you’re arranging? 

DOCTOR: A consultationj with several other doctors. 

xeniya: Goo-ood heavens! 

doctor: Oh, it’s nothing very terrible. Well, good-bye. (Goes 
out.) 

xeniya: What a stern fellow. . . . Five rubles for five minutes he 
takes. Sixty rubles an hour — ^how do you like that! 

ZVONTZOV: He says an operation will be necessary. 

xeniya: What, cut him up? Nothing of the kind! I won’t allow 
anyone to cut him up. . . . 

ZVONTZOV: Look here — this is downright ignorance. Surgery and 
science. . . . 

xeniya: Pooh! I don’t care a rap for your science. So there! 
You’re very uncivil to me, too. 

ZVONTZOV: I’m not talking about the decencies now— I’m talking 
about the dark depths of ignorance you. ... 
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xeniya: notie too bright yourself! 

(ZVONTZOV throws up his arms in exasperation and walks away. . 
At this moment glaphira dttshes through the room,) 

xeniya; Where are you going? 
glaphira: The bedrooixi bell! 

(xeniya follows her into Bulychov’s room.) 

ZVONTZOV: My father-in-law’s been taken ill at the wrong 
time. 

BASHKIN : Yes. Makes things awkward. At a time like this — clever 
folks are making money out of the air, like conjurers. 

ZVONTZOV: M — ^yes. And then there’s a revolution coming. 

BASHKIN: That I don’t approve of. There was one in nineteen 
hundred and five. A senseless business. 

ZVONTZOV: In nineteen hundred and five there was a mutiny— not 
a revolution. At that time the peasants and the workers were all at 
home, now — ^they’re all at the front. This time the revolution will be 
against the officials, the governors and the ministers. 

BASHKIN: If that’s the case, then- God bless it! The officials are 
worse than ticks: once they get into your skin there’s no tearing ’em 
off. . . . 

ZVONTZOV; The tsar’s obviously unfit to rule. 

BASHKIN: There’s talk about that among the tradespeople too. 
They say some muzhik or other has got round the tsarina. 

( VARVARA appears on the staircase and pauses to listen,) 

ZVONTZOV: Yes, Grigori Rasputin. 

BASHKIN: Somehow I don’t believe in sorcery. 

ZVONTZOV: Don’t you believe in lovers, either? 

BASHKIN: Sounds like a yam to me. She’s got hundreds of generals 
to choose from. 

VARVARA: What rubbish you’re talking! 

BASHKIN: Everybody’s saying that, Varvara Yegorovna. For my 
part, 1 think we can’t do without a tsar. 

ZVONTZOV: We need a tsar — not in Petrograd — ^but in our heads, 
{To Varvara,) Is the show over? 
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yarvaka: No, it’s been put off. An inspector came; a nevir batdii 
of wounded, about five hundred, are expected tonight, and there isn’t 
room enough for them. 

(CLAPHiRA comes in,) 

claphira: Mokei Petrovich, he’s adcing for you. 

(BASHKIN leaves his cap on the table and goes out,) 

VARVARA: Why do you confide in him? You know he spies on us 
for mother. He’s been wearing that same cap for the last ten years, 
the miser! It’s all greasy and filthy. I can’t understand why you 
should take up with this crook and. • • • 

ZVONTZOV! Oh, stop it! I want to borrow money from him to 
bribe Bettling. . . . 

VARVARA: But I told you that Liza Dostigayeva would arrange all 
this through Jeanne! And it’ll be cheaper. . . . 

ZVONTZOV: Lizaveta will cheat you. 

XENIYA {from her husband's bedroom) : Do come and get him to 
lie down! He keeps walking about and swearing at Mokei.. . . Good- 
ness me! 

ZVONTZOV: You go, Varya. .. . 

BULYCHOV (in a dressing gown and felt slippers) ; Well, and 
what else? This unfortunate war? 

BASHKIN (following him) : Who’d dispute it? 

BULYCHOV: Unfortunate for whom? 

BASHKIN; For us. 

BULYCHOV: Whom do you mean by — us? You say people are 
making millions out of this war? Well? 

BASHKIN: For the people, I mean.,,. 

BULYCHOV: The people’s a muzhik, it’s all the same to him whether 
he lives or dies. That’s what your truth sounds like! 

XENIYA; Now don’t get excited. It’s bad for you.. . . 

BASHKIN: What do you mean? What sort of truth do you call that? 

BULYCHOV: The real, genuine thing. That’s the truth. I say straight: 
my business is to ihake money, and the muzhik’s business*— ^to grow 
grain, and buy goods. And what other truth is there besides this, I’d 
like to know? 

BASHKIN: That’s so, of course, but still. • . . 
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BULYCHOV: Well, what do you mean “but atill?” What are you 
thinking about when you^re robbing me? 

BASHKIN: How can you insult me like that? 

xeniya: Varya, what are you thinking about? Talk to him, won’t 
you? He’s been told he must lie down. 

BULYCHOV: Is it about the people you’re thinking? 

BASHKIN: Insulting me right in front of everybody! 1 rob you, 
indeed! That’s got to be proved. 

BULYCHOV: There’s nothing to prove. Everybody knows that 
thieving is a lawful business. And there’s no reason to insult you. 
Insult won’t make you any better, it’ll only make you worse. And it 
isn’t you who robs, it’s the ruble. The ruble is the greatest thief 
of all. ... 

BASHKIN: No one but Yakov Laptev could say that. 

BULYCHOV: That’s just what he does say. Well, you can go now. 
Bettling’s not to be given any bribes. We’ve given him enough, enough 
for his coffin and his winding sheet, the old devil. (Bashkin exits,) 
What you all doing here? What are you waiting for? 

VARVARA: We’re not waiting for anything. . . . 

BULYCHOV; H’mph — not waiting for anything ... want me to 
believe you. Well, if you’re not, then go about your business. Haven’t 
you got anything to do? Axiniya, tell someone to air that room of 
mine. It’s stuffy — smells of sour medicine. Yes, and tell Glaphira 
to fetch me some cranberry kvass. 

xeniya: You mustn’t have kvass. 

BULYCHOV: Be off, be off with you! I know myself what I may 
and what I mayn’t have. 

XENIYA (going out) : If you only did know (Everyone leaves 

the room,) 

BULYCHOV (walks round the table^ holding on to it with one hand. 
Looks in the mirror and says^ almost at the top of his voice) : Things 
are iii a bad way with you, Yegor. And that mug doesn’t look like 
yours, either! 

GLAPHIRA (enters with a glass of milk on a tray) : Here’s some 
milk for you. 

BULYCHOV: Give it to the cat. And bring me some kvaas-^cran- 
berry kvass. 

CLAPHmA: They told me not to give you kvass. 

42—830 
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BULYCHOV: Never mind what they told you — ^you bring it. Stop! 
WTiat do you think — will I die? 
glaphira: It can’t be. 

BULYCHOV; Why? 
glaphira: I don’t believe it! 

BULYCHOV: You don’t believe it? Well, my dear, things look bad 
for me! Very bad. 1 know. 

GLAPHIRA : I don’t believe it. 

BULYCHOV: Stubborn, that’s what you are. Well fetch me that 
kvass. And I’ll have a drop of orange vodka. ... It does me good. 
{Goes over to the sideboard,) They’ve locked it, damn them. The dirty 
swine. Keeping an eye on me. You’d think I was a prisoner. 

(curtain.) 



Act II 


{The BULYCHOV s’ drawing room, zvontzov and 
T Y A T I N are sitting in a corner at a small round table, on 
which stands a bottle of wine.) 

ZVONTZOV (lighting a cigarette) : Get me? 

TYATlN; Honestly, Andrei, I don’t like it.... 

ZVONTZOV: But — you like the money, don’t you? 

TYATIN: I’m sorry to say I do. 
zvontzov: Who are you sorry for? 

TYATIN: Myself, of course. 
zvontzov: Not worth it. 

TYATIN: Still, you know. I’m the only friend I have. 
zvontzov: You’d better philosophize less and think more. 

TYATIN: I am thinking. She’s a spoilt young thing; it’ll be no 
easy job with her. 

zvontzov: You can get a divorce. 

TYATIN: And she’ll keep the money. . . , 
zvontzov: We’ll manage so that you’ll get it. As to Shura, I’ll 
tame her. 

TYATIN: Honestly I 

zvontzov: I’ll manage things so that they’ll be in a hurry to 
marry her off and her dowry will be increased. 

TYATIN: That’s a good idea! And what’ll the dowry be? 
zvontzov: Fifty. 

TYATIN: Thousand? 
zvontzov: No. Buttons. 

TYATIN: Really? 

zvontzov: But you’ll write me an LO.U. for ten. 

TYATIN: Thousand? 
zvontzov: No. Rubles! Ass! 

TYATIN: That’s rather a Mot 

zvontzov; Let’s drop the subject, then. 

TYATIN: Are you — serious about all this? 
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ZVONTZOV: lt*8 only fools who arenH serious about money. 

TYATIN {chuckling) : Damn it all. . . . It’s a splendid idea. 

(DOSTIG4YEV comes in,) 

ZVONTZOV: Tm glad you seem to be able to grasp something. 
A proletarian intellectual like you, can’t in wild days like these. . . . 

TYATIN: Yes, oh yes, of course. Well, I must be oflf for the court 
now. 

DOSTIGAYEV: What are you upset about, Stepasha? 

ZVONTZOV: We . . . we’ve been talking about Rasputin. 

DOSTIGAYEV: What a fate, eh? A common, Siberian muzhik — and 
he played draughts with bishops and ministers. Hundreds of thousands 
of rubles must have passed through his hands. Never took a bribe of 
less than ten thousand! I’ve had it from reliable sources-^ -he 
never took a kopeck less! What are you drinking? Burgundy? That’s 
a heavy wine, it ought only be drunk at dinnertime, you ignorant 
people. 

ZVONTZOV: How did you find my father-in-law? 

DOSTIGAYEV: Found him quite easily, he wasn’t hiding. You 
might bring me a glass, Slcpasha. {Tyatin goes out unhurriedly.) 
Bulychov — let me tell you frankly — looks bad. His condition’s 
dangerous. . , . ' 

ZVONTZOV: It seems to me, too, that. . .. 

DOSTIGAYEV: Yes. Yes. Exactly. And then he’s afraid to die, 
and so he’s absolutely certain to. You must keep that in mind. 
Days like these you can’t lounge about — gaping, with your hands in 
your pockets. It won’t do. The pigs are rooling up the stale fence 
everywhere, and that there’ll be a revolution is clear even to the local 
governor. 

TYATIN {re-enters udth a glass) : Yegor Vassilievich is up and in 
the dining room. 

DOSTIGAYEV {taking the glass) : Thanks, Stepasha. He’s come out, 
you say? Well, lei’s go there, then. 

ZVONTZOV: The manufacturers, it seems, know what they have 
to do. . . . 

( VARVARA and ELIZAVETA come in.) 

DOSTIGAYEV: You mean those in Moscow? You bet they do. 
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ELIZAVETA: They sit here drinking like a bunch oi sparrows whila 
Bulychov there, is bellowing something awful! 

DOSTiGAYEV: Why is America prospering? Because there the bosses 
themselves are in power. . . . 

VARVARA: Beltling’s Jeanne believes quite seriously that in America 
cooks go shopping in motor cars. 

DOSTIGAYEV: Quite possible. Although it’s all lies, likely enough. 
And you, Varyusha, you’re about with the military as usual, I suppose? 
Want to get a job under a colonel? 

VARVARA: Ugh, that’s an old one! What are you dreaming about, 
Tyatin? 

TYATIN : Oh — er — nothing much. . . . 

ELIZAVETA {before the mirror) : Yesterday Jeanne told me a mar- 
vellous joke! It was a peach! 

DOSTIGAYEV: Well, come on, tell it to us. 

ELIZAVETA: Not in front of men, I couldn’t. 

DOSTIGAYEV: Must be some peach! 

( VARVARA whispers something to ELIZAVETA.) 

ELIZAVETA: Well, husband! Are you going to sit here till you’ve 
finished the bottle? 

DOSTIGAYEV: Fm not in anybody’s way, am I? 

ELIZAVETA {to Tyatin) : Styopochka, you know what the psalm says: 
“Blessed is the man that walketh not in the council of the ungodly, nor 
slandeth in the way of sinners!” 

TYATIN : Yes, I seem to remember something like that. . . . 

ELIZAVETA {taking him by the arm) : Well, all these here are 
ungodly sinners and you’re a gentle youth made for moonlight, love, 
and all the rest of it, aren’t you? {Leads him away.) 

DOSTIGAYEV: What a chatterbox the woman is! 

VARVARA: Vassili Yefimovich, mother and Bashkin have sent for 
Aunt Melaniya. 

DOSTIGAYEV: The Abbess? 0 — o — oh, that’s big game! She’ll be 
against the firm of Dostigayev and Zvontzov, she will. She’s out for 
a signboard: “Xeniya Bulychova and Dostigayev.” 

ZVONTZOV: She may withdraw her share from the business. 

DOSTIGAYEV: How much of Melaniya’s money is in it? Seventy 
thousand? 
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ZV0NT20V: Ninety. 

DOSTICAYEV: A tidy bit! Is that her own money or the convent’s? 

VARVARA: How would you ever find that out? 

DOSTICAYEV: Oh, you can find out, all right. You can find out 
anything. The Germans, for instance, they know not only the number 
of soldiers weVe got at the front, but even the number of lice on 
each of them. 

VARVARA: Couldn’t you say something serious for a change?... 

DOSTICAYEV: My dear Varyusha, you can’t carry on trade or war 
unless you know how to count the money in your pocket. We can 
find out about Melaniya’s money this way: there’s a certain lady 
called Secletia Poluboyarinova who helps the Right Reverend Nikander 
to keep his nightly vigils, and Nikander knows everything there is to 
know about everybody’s money. Besides, there’s a man on the diocesan 
council — we’ll keep him in mind, too. You must talk to this, Polu- 
boyarinova, Varyusha, and if it turns out that the cash belongs to the 
convent — well, you can guess yourself! — Where’s my lovely spouse 
slipped off to? 

glaphira: {at the door) : They sent me to ask you into the dining 
room. 

DOSTICAYEV: We’ll be there in a second. Come along, all of you. 

VARVARA (pretending the hem of her dress Jias caught in the 
armchair): Andrei, help me to get this out! ... Do you believe 
him? 

ZVONTZOV; Do I look like a fool? 

VARVARA: Oh, what a crook he is. It wasn’t bad, my plan about 
auntie, was it? And what about Tyatin? 

ZVONTZOV: I’ll coax him into it yet. 

VARVARA: You’ll have to hurry up with that. . .. 

ZVONTZOV: Why? 

VARVARA : Why, because after the funeral, you have to wait a long 
time. And father has a weak heart as well. . . . Besides, I have other 
reasons. 

{They go out, encountering gijVPHIRA on the way. She follows 

them with a look of hatred and begins to clear away the glasses, 
etc., from the small table, LAPTEV enters.) 
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glaphira: There was a rumour yesterday that you were arrested, 
LAPTEV: You don’t say so? Can’t be true, surely. 
glaphira: Always joking, you are! 

LAPTEV: Nothing to eat — but plenty of fun. 
glaphira: You’ll break your neck yet over that fun of yours. 
LAPTEV: A good joke earns a good word, its a bad one that lands 
you in a mess. 

glaphira: Carry on. Do you know who’s in there with Shura? 
Tonka Dostigayeva. 

LAPTEV: Br-r — not for me! 
glaphira: Shall I call Shura out? 

LAPTEV: That’s a good idea. And how’s Bulychov? 
glaphira {indignantly)-. He’s not Bulychov to you? He’s your 
godfather. 

LAPTEV: Don’t get mad, Aunt Glasha. 
glaphira: He’s in a bad way. 

LAPTEV: In a bad way, is he? Wait a minute! My pals are starving, 
Aunt Glasha, couldn’t you get them a couple of poods of flour or 
maybe a sack? 

glaphira: D’you expect me to steal from my employers for your 
sake? 

LAPTEV; As if it’s the first time! Anyhow, you’ve sinned before 
— and the sins are on my head. The lads are badly in want of some- 
thing to eat, honest to God. Considering the work you’ve done in the 
house, you’ve a right to more in it than your employers. 

glaphira: Yes, I’ve heard these tales of yours before. Tomorrow 
morning they are going to send off the flour to Donat: you can take 
a sack from him. {Goes out.) 

LAPTEV: Thanks awfully! {Sits down on the couch, yawns till the 
tears come into his eyes, wipes them away and looks about him.) 

XENIYA {comes in, grumbling) : Running away like devils from 
incense. . , . 

LAPTEV: How do you do? 

XENIYA : Oh! What are you sitting here for? 

LAPTEV: Had I better walk about, then? 

XENIYA; Either he’s nowhere to be found or he pops up suddenly! 
Like a game of hide-and-seek. There’s > our godfather lying sick and 
you don’t care a pin. . . . 
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LAPTEV: What should I do? Get sick myself? 

XENIYa: You’ve all gone crazy, and you’re trying to drive other 
people crazy. Really, one can’t understand a thing! Did you hear 
they’re wanting to put the tsar in a cage like Emelyan Pugachev? 
Now, you’re a scholar — ^tell me, are they lying or what? 

LAPTEV: Everything’s possible, everything. 

GLAPHIRA {calling; from off stage) : Axiniya Yakovlevna, just a 
minute. 

XENIYA : Well, what now? I haven’t a minute’s peace.... God 
help me! {Goes out,) 

SHURA {running in) : Hello! 

LAPTEV; Shura, dear, I’m off to Moscow and haven’t a kopeck — 
help me out! 

SHURA : I’ve got thirty rubles. . . . 

LAPTEV: Couldn’t make it fifty, could you? 

SHURA : I’ll get it for you. 

LAPTEV: For the night train? Could you manage it? 

SHURA: Yes, Listen: is there going to be a revolution? 

LAPTEV: Why, it’s started already! Don’t you read the papers? 

SHURA: I can’t understand them. 

LAPTEV: Well, ask Tyatin. 

SHURA: Yakov, tell me honestly, what sort of a fellow is Tyatin? 

LAPTEV: I like that! You’ve been seeing him every day for nearly 
six months. 

SHURA: Is he honest? 

LAPTEV: Yes . . . he’s all right. 

SHURA: You don’t seem very sure about it? 

LAPTEV: Oh, he’s a wishy-washy sort of chap. Kind of foggy. 
Nursing a wrong, or something. 

shtoa: Who wronged hira^ 

LAPTEV: He was kicked out of the university in his second year. 
Works for his cousin as a clerk, and his cousin. . . . 

SHURA: Is Zvontzov a crook? 

LAPTEV: He’s a liberal, a Constitutional-Democrat, and they’re 
pretty crooked, on the whole. You hand the money to Glaphira and 
she’ll pass it on to me. 

SHURA: Do Glaphira and Tyatin help you? 

LAPTEV: In what way? 
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SHURA: Don’t pretend, Yashka! You understand quite well, I want 
to help, too, do you hear! 

LAPTEV {astonished) : What’s the matter with you, girl? You’re 
acting as if you woke up only today. 

SHURA {indignantly) : Don’t dare to make fun of me! You’re a 
fool! 

LAPTEV : Maybe I am a fool, but still I’d like to understand. . . . 

SHURA: Varvara’s coming! 

LAPTEV.' Oh, I don’t want to see her. 

SHURA: Come on, then, quick! 

LAPTEV {putting his arms round her shoulders) : What’s got into 
you anyhow? {They go out, shutting the door behind them,) 

VARVARA {hearing the click of the lock, goes up to it, and turns 
the handle) : Is that you, Glaphira? {A pause,) Is anyone there? 
Very mysterious. . . . {Goes away quickly,) 

( SHURA appears, dragging DONAT by the hand,) 

DONAT: Where are you dragging me, Shura? 

SHURA: Stop! Now tell me: is father respected in town? 

DONAT: Rich folks are always respected. What a wild one you 

are! 

SHURA: Do they respect him or are they just afraid of him? 

DONAT: If they weren’t afraid of him, they wouldn’t respect him. 

SHURA: And what do they like him for? 

DONAT: Like him? I don't know. 

SHURA: But do they like him? 

DONAT: Him? Well — er — the cabbiefs seem to like him; he never 
haggles with ’em, pays whatever fare they ask. And a cabby, of course, 
he’d tell another fellow, well — and. . . . 

SHURA {stamping her foot) : Are yon making fun of me? 

DONAT: Why should 1? I’m felling you the truth. 

SHURA: You’ve grown very ill-natured. You’re quite different from 
what you used to be. 

DONAT: Now how could I grow different! It’s a bit late for that. 

SHURA: You used to praise fatlier to me. 

DONAT: I’m not running him down now either. Every fish has 
its own kind o’ scales. 

SHintA: You’re all liars. 
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DONAT {sighing) : Don’t be angry, you can’t prove anything by 
getting into a temper. 

(glaphira enters.) 

SHURA: Go away! {Donat exits.) Listen, Glaphira.... Oh, some- 
one’s coming! {Hides behind the curtain.) 

( ALEXEI DOSTICAYEV comes in. He is a foppish young man in 

riding-breeches^ a Swedish tunic with innumerable belts, straps 
and pockets.) 

ALEXEI: You’re looking prettier every day, Glasha. 

GLAPHIRA {sulkily) : Glad to hear it. 

ALEXEI; But I’m not glad. {Blocks Glaphira^ s way.) I don’t like 
anything nice unless it’s mine. 

glaphira: Let me pass, please. 

ALEXEI: By all means, {Yawns and looks at his watch. Antonina 
comes in and a little later Tyatin.) 

SHURA {coming out from behind curtain) : You run after house- 
maids as well, it seems? 

ANTONINA: He doesn’t care even if it’s a fish. 

ALEXEI: Housemaids are no worse than ladies when they’re un- 
dressed. 

ANTONINA: Hear that.! He talks now as if he’d been living in a 
pothouse instead of at the front. 

SHURA: Yes. He was just as lazy before, but not so brave with 
his tongue. 

ALEXEI: I’m brave in deeds, too. 

ANTONINA: Oh, what a lie! He’s a coward, and what a coward! 
He’s simply terrified his stepmother will seduce him. 

ALEXEI: What are you making up stories for? Idiot! 

ANTONINA: And he’s horribly greedy. Do you know, I pay him a 
ruble twenty kopecks for every day that he doesn’t say something 
nasty to me. And he takes it! 

ALEXEI: Tyatin, do you like Antonina? 

TYATIN: Yes, very much. 

SHURA; And me? 

TYATIN: To tell the truth. .. . 

SHURA: Yes, of course, the truth! 
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TYATIN: Well, not much. 

SHURA: So? That’s the truth, is it? 

TYATIN: Yes. 

ANTONINA: Don’t believe him, he’s just echoing somebody else. 

ALEXEI: Tyatin, I wish you’d marry Antonina. I’m fed up with 

her. 

ANTONINA: You silly ass. Clear out! You look like a pregnant 
washerwoman. 

ALEXEI (putting his arm round her waist) : And what an aristocrat 
you are. Ne munchez pas les sunflower seeds, dearest. Cest mau- 
vais ton, 

ANTONINA: Leave me alone. 

ALEXEI: With pleasure! (He begins to dance with her,) 

SHURA: Perhaps you don’t like me at all, Tyatin? 

TYATIN: Why do you want to know? 

SHURA: I must. It’s interesting. 

ALEXEI: Why are you beating about the bush, Tyatin! The girl’s 
trying to get you to propose to her, can’t you see? All the girls are 
in a hurry now to become heioes’ widows. Good rations, a halo, a 
pension and what not. 

ANTONINA: He believes he’s being witty. 

ALEXEI: Well, I’ll be toddling along now. Tonka, see me to the 
hall, will you? 

ANTONINA: I won’t! 

ALEXEI: But I want to tell you something. Seriously, come on. 

ANTONINA: Something silly, I suppose. 

( ALEXEI and ANTONINA go OUt.) 

SHURA: Tyatin, are you a truthful man? 

TYATIN: No. 

SHURA: Why? 

TYATIN: Doesn’t pay. 

SHURA: If you say that, you must be truthful. Now tell me, without 
stopping to think — have they advised you to marry me? 

TYATIN (after a pause, during which he lights a cigarette) : Yes. 

SHURA: And you realize that it’s bad advice? 

TYATIN: I do. 
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SHURA : So you. . . . Well, I never expected this. I thought 

you. . . . 

tYATiN: You must have thought badly. 

SHURA: No, you’re ... splendid! But perhaps you’re sly, eh? 
Perhaps you’re only pretending to be straightforward so as to make 
a fool of me? 

TYATIN: That’s too much for me. You’re clever, bad-tempered and 
wayward — just like your father. Honestly, I’m afraid of you. And 
then you’ve got red hair like Yegor Vassilievich. It’s like a fireman’s 
torch. 

SHURA; Tyatin, you’re fine! Or else you’re a terribly crafty 
fellow. . . . 

tyatin: And your face is very striking. . . . 

SHURA: That about the face is just trying to soften the blow, 
isn’t it? Oh, you’re crafty, after all! 

tyatin: Think what you like. My opinion is that you’re bound 
to commit some crime. While T — I’m accustomed to living with my 
paws up — you know, like guilty puppies. 

SHURA: Guilty of what? 

tyatin: I don’t know. Of being puppies and having no teeth to 
bite with. 

ANTONINA {coming in) : That idiot Alyoslika gave my ear such a 
painful tweak. And look all my money — like a common crook. You 
know, he’ll drink himself to death — that’s certain. We’re just a couple 
of good-for-nothing merchant’s children. You find it funny? 

SHURA: Tonya — forget everything bad I ever said about him. 

ANTONINA: About Tyatin? What did you say about him? I don’t 
remember. 

SHURA: Well, that he wanted to marry me. . . . 

ANTONINA: What’s bad in that? 

SHURA: For the sake of my money. 

ANTONINA: Oh, yes! That’s pretty filthy of you, Tyatin! 

SHURA: It’s a pity you didn’t hear how he answered my questions. 

ANTONINA: You’re IV arums! Do vou remember Schubert’s 
Warum^^? 

TYATIN: Is it Schubert? 

\ntonina; Warum sounds very much like marabou, that gloomy 
kind of bird, you know, in Africa. 
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SHURA: The things you make up! 

ANTONINA: I love terrifying things best of all. When one’s terrified, 
one isn't bored. I got to like sitting in the dark and waiting for a 
huge serpent to crawl up. . . - 

TYATIN {wit/i a chuckle) : The one that was in the Garden of Eden, 
you mean! 

ANTONINA: No, much more horrible. 

SHURA: You’re very amusing. You always invent something new, 
while everyone else talks of the same things: the war, Rasputin, the 
tsarina and the Germans, or war, revolution. . . . 

ANTONINA: You’ll be an actress or a nun. 

SHURA: A nun? What rubbish! 

ANTONINA: It must be very difficult to be a nun — you always have 
the same part to play. 

SHURA: I want to be a cocotie like Zola’s Nana, 

. TYATIN: Goodness! What a thing to say! 

SHURA; I want to corrupt people, take revenge. 

TYATIN: On whom? What for? 

SHURA: For being ginger, for father’s being sick.... I’or every- 
thing! Wait till the revolution begins ... I’ll show you! You’ll 
see! 

ANTONINA: Do you believe there’ll be a revolution? 

SHURA: Yes, I do! I do! 

TYATIN: Yes, there’s going to be a revolution. 

(glaphira enters,) 

^ glaphira: Shura, Mother Melaniya’s come and Yegor Vassilievich 
wants to speak to her in here. 

SHURA: Ugh — Aunt Melaniya! Come on into my room, children! 
Tyatin, do you think much of Zvontzov? 

TYATIN : He’s — my cousin. 

SHURA : That’s no answer. 

TYATIN : It seems to me that relatives think very little of one another 
on the whole. 

SHURa: Now, that’s an answer! 

ANTONINA: Stop talking about boring tilings, 

SHURA: You’re awfully funny, Tyatin. 
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TYATIN: Well, what can I do about it? 

SHURA : And you dress in a funny way, too. 

{They go out. claphira opens a door concealed behind a heavy 
curtain. At the same moment bulychov appears in the doorway 
through which the young people have gone out. The abbess 
MELANIYA comcs in with slow, majestic steps. She carries a crosier 
in her hand, claphira stands with bent head, holding back the 

curtain.) 

ABBESS MELANIYA: So you’re still traipsing about here, you adul- 
teress? They haven’t thrown you out yet? Well, they will soon. 

BULYCHOV: Then you’ll take her into the convent and make a nun 
of her — she has money. 

ABBESS MELANIYA: A — ah, you’re — here? Oh, Yegor, what a wreck 
you look. God have mercy on you! 

BULYCHOV: Glakha, shut the door, and tell them not to come 
barging in here. Sit down, your holiness! What business are we going 
to talk about? 

ABBESS MELANIYA: The doctors haven’t helped you much, eh? You 
see: the Lord stays His hand for a day, for a year, for a generation. . . . 

BULYCHOV: We’ll talk about the Lord afterwards — let’s have 
business first. I know you’ve come to talk about your money. 

ABBESS MELANIYA: The money isn’t mine, it belongs to the nunnery. 
BULYCHOV: It’s all the same, the nunnery, mummery, robbery. 
Why does the money worry you? Are you afraid I’ll die and it’ll get 
lost? 

ABBESS MELANIYA: Lost it can’t be, but I don’t want it to fall into 
strange hands. 

BULYCHOV: You want to draw it out of the business then? It’s all 
the same to me — ^take it out if you want it. But mind you — you’ll 
lose by it. Rubles arc breeding now like lice on soldiers. And I’m not 
going to die — I’m not as sick as all that. 

ABBESS MELANIYA: You know nol the day nor the hour when death 
shall come! Have you made your will? 

BULYCHOV: No! 

ABBESS MELANIYA: It’s high time! Make it! Supposing the Lord was 
to call you suddenly? 

BULYCHOV: What’s He want me for? 
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ABBESS MELANIYA: Stop this impudence of yours! I don’t care to 
listen to it, as you know — and my holy rank does not, , . . 

BULYCHOV: Oh, drop it, Malasha! We know each other inside out. 
You can take the money if you want to — Bulychov has plenty of it, 

ABBESS MELANIYA: I don’t want to draw my capital out of the 
business but I want the bills to me made over to Axiniya’s name. That’s 
why 1 came to you. 

BULYCHOV: I see. Well, that’s your business. Only, if I should 
die, Zvontzov will cheat Axiniya. And Varvara will help him do it. . . , 

ABBESS MELANIYA: So this is the way you talk? Something new for 
you. No spite in your tone, either. 

BULYCHOV: No, my spite’s turned in another direction now. Well, 
let’s talk about God, the Lord, and the soul. 

When, youth has been spent in plunder and isin. 

In old age it behoves one to save one’s soul. 

ABBESS MELANIYA: Well then, speak. 

BULYCHOV: Take yourself now, you serve the Lord day and night, 
as, for instance, Glaphira serves me. . . . 

ABBESS MELANIYA: Don’t blaspheme, man! Have you taken leave of 
your senses? How does Glaphira serve you at night? 

BULYCHOV: Shall I tell you? 

ABBESS MELANIYA: Don’t blaspheme, I’m telling you! Bethink 
yourself! 

BULYCHOV: Don’t snarl! I’m talking plain, just human words, not 
official prayers. You told Glaphira she’d be thrown out soon. You 
believe then I’m going to die soon. But why should you? Vaska 
Dostigayev is nine years older than me and a good deal more crooked, 
but he’s healthy and he’ll live a long time yet. His wife’s a first-rate 
woman. Of course, I’m a sinner. I’ve wronged people and — in general 
— anyway I’m a sinner. But then, we all wrong each other. Life’s like 
that, you can’t help it. 

ABBESS MELANIYA: It’s not before me, not before people, you must 
repent, but before God! People won’t forgive you, but God is merciful. 
You know yourself how robbers sinned in the old days, but if they 
rendered unto God what was God’s they were saved ! , . . 

BULYCHOV: To be sure, if you stole but gave something to the 
church, then you weren’t a thief, but a righteous man. 
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ABBESS MELANIYA: Yeg*o-o-o-r! If you Utter blasphemy, 1 won’t 
listen! You’re not a fool, you must understand — ^thc Devil won’t tempt 
you, if the Lord doesn’t allow it 

BULYCHOV: Well, thanks for that 

ABBESS MELANIYA: What’s that mean? 

BULYCHOV; You’ve set my mind at rest. It turns out — ^the Lord 
gives the Devil a free hand to tempt us, and that means the Lord’s 
a partner in sin with the Devil and me. . . . 

ABBESS MELANIYA (rising) I Words like these ... words like these 
of yours ... if I were to tell the Right Reverend Nikander about 
them. . . . 

BULYCHOV: Why, what’s wrong with them? 

ABBESS MELANIYA: Heretic! What thoughts come into that unhealthy 
head of yours! Surely you understand that if God permits the Devil 
to tempt you — that means God has forsaken you? 

BULYCHOV: Forsaken me, has he? But why? Because I’ve been 
fond of money and I’m still fond of women, and married that fool 
sister of yours for her money, and have been your lover! Is that why 
he’s forsaken me? .. . You great gaping crow, stands and croaks, and 
not a scrap of sense in it! 

ABBESS MELANIYA (dumbfounded) : Why, Yegor, have you lost your 
wits? Lord have mercy. . . . 

BULYCHOV: Praying day and night beneath convent bells, and 
who’re you praying to — you haven’t the slightest idea! 

ABBESS MELANIYA: Yegor! You’re heading straight for the bot- 
tomless pit! Into the jaws of hell. ... In days like these. . . . Every- 
thing’s toppling to ruin . . , the royal throne is shaken by the powers 
of evil. , . . It’s the day of Antichrist . . .maybe the Day of Judgment 
is even now drawing nigh. . . . 

BULYCHOV: You've just remembered it, have you? The Day of 
Judgment. The Second Coming of Christ. Aye, you — you crow! Flaps 
in here and croaks! Now, be off with you, go to your den and make 
love to your choirgirls! And instead of money, this is all you’ll get 
from me — ^see! (Shows her a fico.) 

ABBESS MELANIYA (stunned, almost drops into the armchair) ; Oh, 
the scoundrel! 

BULYCHOV: Glaphira’s an adulteress — ^is she? And you? What are 
you? Eh? 
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ABBESS MELANIYA: Liar ... you liar! {Springs to her feet.) You 
swindler! You’ll peg soon! You worm! 

BULYCHOV: Be off! Out of sin’s way! 

ABBESS MELANIYA: Viper . . . devil (Goes out.) 

BULYCHOV (alone, growls, rubs his right side and shouts) : Gla- 
phira! Heigh! 

(XENIYA enters.) 

xeniya: What’s the matter? Where’s Melaniya? 

BULYCHOV: Flown away. 

xeniya: You haven’t gone and quarrelled with her again? 

BULYCHOV: D’you intend to sit here long? 

xeniya: Yegor, give me a chance to say a word. You’ve stopped 
talking to me altogether lately, just as if I were a piece of furniture. 
Well, what are you looking at me like that for? 

BULYCHOV: Get on with it, talk away! 

xeniya: What’s all this going on in the house? The end of the 
world or what? That son-in-law of yours has turned his room into 
a regular bar; people sit around and talk and carry on till all hours. 
Yesterday they drank off seven bottles of red wine, not to mention 
the vodka. . . . Our janitor, Ismail, is complaining that the police give 
him no peace — asking who comes to our house. And up there they 
are forever talking about the tsar and his ministers. And every day 
it’s the same — a regular bar. What are you hanging your head for? 

BULYCHOV: Carry on, carry on! When I was young T used to like 
silting in a bar, while the music played. 

xeniya: What did Malasha come for? 

BULYCHOV: Ydu’re no good at lying, Axiniya! yoii’ic much too 
stupid for that. 

xeniya: What lies have I told? When? 

BULYCHOV: Just this minute. Melaniya came here by arrangement 
with you to talk about her money. 

xeniya: I never made any arrangement -what are you talking 
about? 

BULYCHOV: Oh — all right. Shut up, then! 

(dostigayev, zvontzov and father pavlin come in, 
looking excited.) 
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DOSTIGAYEV: Yegor, listen to the news Father Pavlin’s brought 
from Moscow, ... . 

XENIYa: You ought to go and lie down, Tegor! 

BULYCHOV: Fm listening to you. Father Pavlin. 

FATHER pavlin: Fve little enough good news to tell, and in my 
opinion, the good is pretty bad, too, for so far no one has been able 
to think of anything better than the way we lived before the war. 

DOSTIGAYEV: No, no, I beg to differ. No-o! 

(ZVONTZOV whispers something to his mother-indaw.) 

XENIYA: Crying? 

DOSTIGAYEV: Who’s Crying? 

XENIYA: The Abbess. 

DOSTIGAYEV: Whal’s wrong with her? 

BULYCHOV: Go and see what’s frightened her. And you, Father, 
sit down here and tell us the news. 

{Exit ZVONTZOV, XENIYA and DOSTIGAYEV.) 

DOSTIGAYEV {as he leaves) : 1 wonder what grief could have made 
Melaniya cry. 

FATHER PAVLIN: Great confusion reigns in Moscow. Even mature 
minds assert that the tsar must be deposed, on account of his incom- 
petence. 

BULYCHOV: He’s been good enough for over twenty years. 

FATHER PAVLIN .* Human powers become exhausted with the passing 
of time. 

BULYCHOV: In 1913, when the Romanovs celebrated their three 
hundredth year, Nicholas shook hands with me. The whole nation 
rejoiced at that lime. All Kostroma. 

Father pavlin : Yes, it was .so. It’s a fact . . . the people re- 
joiced. 

BULYCHOV: Then what’s happened? We’ve got the Duma too. . . . 
No, it’s not the tsar — it’s something at the very root. . . . 

FATHER PAVLIN: That is the root — the autocratic powder. 

BULYCHOV: Everyone maintaining himself — by his own power. . . . 
Yes, but where is it — thfe power? When it came to the war — there 
was none of it. 
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FATHER PAVLIN: The Duma is responsible for the sapping of our 
power, 

ELIZAVETA (cU the door) i Are you confessing him, Father 
Pavlin? 

FATHER PAVLIN: What sort of a question is that? 

ELIZAVETA: Where’s my husband? 

FATHER PAVLIN: He was here. 

ELIZAVETA: How severe you are today. Father Pavlin. (Disappears.) 

BULYCHOV: Father 

FATHER PAVLIN: What were you about to say? 

BULYCHOV: We’re all fathers. God’s a father, the tsar’s a father, 
you’re a father, and Fm a father. Yet none of us have any strenglfL 
and we all live to die. I’m not talking about myself. I’m talking about 
the war, about the big death. Like a circus where a wild tiger is let 
loose on people. 

FATHER PAVLIN: Calm yourself, Yegor Vassilievirh. .. . 

BULYCHOV: What shall I calm myself with? Who’ll calm me? 
How? Well, calm me then . . . Father! Show your strenglli! 

FATHER PAVLIN: Read the Holy Scriptures. Read the Old Test«>* 
ment — the Book of Joshua, it’s a good thing to remember. . . . War 
is lawful. . . . 

BULYCHOV: Drop it. What sort of law is that? Ifs all a yarn. Yom 
can’t stop the sun’s moving. You’re l>ing. . . . 

FATHER PAVLIN: To murmur against the Lord is a cardinal sin. 
We must try to submit humbly and with a meek and penitent heart to 
the judgment visited upon us for our sinful life. 

BULYCHOV: Did you submit when the elder, Alexei Gubin, offended 
you? No, you brought him up before the court, you asked Zvorttzbv 
to be your lawyer, and the bishop took your side, wasn’t that so/ 
And I — what court shall I complain to about my disease? And RboiiL 
dying before my time? Will you die in humble submission? With a 
meek and quiet spirit? Eli? No, you’ll roar and groan, too. 

FATHER pavlin: My calling forbids me to listen lo such talk. For 
such talk, ... 

BULYCHOV: Drop it, Pavlin! You’re a man. Your cassock is only 
your protective colouring — ^but underneath you’re a man the same as 
I am. By the way, the docloi sa\s your heart’s no good, fatty 
generation. ... 

4.-5 ♦ 
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FATHER PAVUN: What will this talk lead to? Think, and be smitten 
with fear! It has been established from time immemorial. . . . 
BULYCHOV: Established, yes, but not very firmly, it appears. 
FATHER PAVLIN: Leo Tolstoy was a heretic, he was as good as 
banned by the Church because of his irreligion, and he fled from death 
into the woods, even as a wild beast. . . . 

(XENTYA enters.) 

XENIYA: Yegor Vassilievich, Mokei’s here and he says Yakov was 
arrested by the gendarmes last night, so he wants to know. . . . 

BULYCHOV: Well, thanks. Father Pavlin . .. for your sermon! I’ll 
trouble you another time, I think. Call Bashkin here, Xeniya. Tell 
Glaphira she can bring me my gruel. Yes, and the orange vodka. 
XENIYA; You’re not to have vodka.. . . 

BULYCHOV: I can have — everything! Go along with you. 

{Exit XENIYA and father pavlin. Left alone, he glances around, 
chuckles and mutters.) 

Father . . . Pavlin. . . . Maudlin You should have taken to tobacco. 

Yegor. It’s ea'sier when you’re wrapped in smoke, things are not so 

plain. . . . 

(BASHKIN enters.) 

BULYCHOV: Well. Mokei? 

BASHKIN: How’s your health. Yegor Vassilievicli? 

BULYCHOV: Getting better all the time. So Yakov’s been arrested? 
BASHKIN: Yes, last night. What a scandal! 

BULYCHOV: Only he? 

BASHKIN: They say some watchmaker fellow and Kalmykova, the 
schoolteacher who used to give Alexandra Yegorovna lessons, and 
iferikhonov the stoker, who’s known to be a downright rebel. About 
ten altogether, it’s said. 

BULYCHOV: And they’re all of the “Down with the Tsar” kind? 
BASHKIN: There’s some for one thing and some for another, some 
.against the tsar some against all the rich and wanting the workers 
lo run the state. . . . 

BULYCHOV: Nonsense! 

BASHKIN: Of course. 

BULYCHOV: They’ll sell the slate for drink. 

BASHKIN: For certain. 
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BULYCHOV: Yes. ... But supposing tliey don’t? 

BASHKIN: What else will they do without the bosses? 

BULYCHOV: You’re right. They’d never be able to get along without 
you and Vaska Dostigayev. 

BASHKIN: You’re boss too 

BULYCHOV: Sure! So I am. What is it they sing, you say? 

BASHKIN (sighing) : “We renounce the old world. . . 

BULYCHOV: And then? 

BASHKIN: “Shake its dust from our feet. . . 

BULYCHOV: Sounds like a prayer.... 

BASHKIN: What kind of prayer’s that? We hate the tsar, they say. 
and the palace. 

BULYCHOV: Aha, is that so! M — ^yes ... hell’s devils! (Thinks a 
while,) Well, and what did you want? 

(glaphira brings in some gruel and vodka,) 

BASHKIN: Me? Oh, nothing. 

BULYCHOV: What did you come for, then? 

BASHKIN: To ask whom I should put in Yakov’s place. 

BULYCHOV: Sergei Potapov. 

BASHKIN: He’s got the same kind of notions — wants neither GokI - 

nor tsar. . . . 

BULYCHOV: Oh, he’s like that too? 

BASHKIN: Might 1 suggest — ^Mokroussov. He’s very kt^en to woik 
for you. He’s got an education and knows how to handle things. 
GLAPHIRA*. Your gruel’ll get cold. 

BULYCHOV: A policeman? A thief? What’s he after? 

BASHKIN: It’s getting dangerous in the police force, many are 
leaving it. 

BULYXHOV: Is that so? Dangerous, is it? Leaving it like rats. . . . 
All right, send Potapov here tomorrow morning. You can go. , . . 
Glakha. has the trumpeter come? 

glaphira: He’s sitting in the kitchen. 

BULYCHOV: When I’ve had my gruel, you can send him in. Why 
is the house so still? 

GLAPHIRA: They’re all upstairs. 

BULYCHOV (taking some vodka) : Well — all right. Why do you look 
so down-in-the-mouth? 
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glaphira: Don’t drink, don’t do yourself harm, don’t be sick! 
Give it all up and go away from them. They’ll eat you alive — like 
worms — ^they’ll gnaw the life out of you. Let’s go away ... to 
Siberia. . . . 

BULYCHOV: Let go ... it hurts. . . . 

glaphira; We’ll go to Siberia, I’ll work. . . . Why should you stay 
here? What for? No one cares for you — ^they’re just waiting for you 
to die 

BULYCHOV: Stop it, Glakha. . . . Don’t upset me ... I know it all . . . 
I see everything. ... I know that you . . . you and Shurka . . . are all 

I’ve got out of life, the rest has got me But perhaps I’ll get better 

yet . . . well, call the trumpeter in. 

glaphira: Finish your gruel first. 

BULYCHOV: Oh, devil take the gruel! Call Shurka in.... 

iLeft alone, he tosses off glass after glass of vodka greedily. 

The TRUMPETER comes in. He is a comical, gaunt, pitiful figure 
with a big trumpet in a sack slung across his shoulders.) 

trumpeter: I wish Your Honour the best of health. 

BULYCHOV {taken aback) : How do you do. Sit down. {Shouts.) 
Glakha! Shut the door! So that’s you, . . . 

trumpeter: Right, Your Honour. 

BULYCHOV: Well, you’re not much to look at! Tell us, how do 
you cure folks? 

trumpeter: My cure, Your Honour, is quite simple, only people 
are in the habit of dosing themselves with medicines from the chemist’s 
and they don’t believe me, so I always ask to be paid in advance. 

BULYCHOV: It's not a bad idea, either. But do you cure people? 

trumpeter: I’ve cured hundreds. 

BULYCHOV: You don’t seem to have got rich on it, somehow. 

trumpeter; No one gets rich on good deeds. 

BUi.YCHov: Aha, listen to him, now! What illnesses do you 
cure ? 

trumpeter: All illnesses come from the same cause — bad air in 
the belly, so my cure is good for all of ’em. . . . 

BULYCHOV {laughing) : Bravo! Well, now, show us that trumpet 
of yours 

TRUMPETER: Could you pay a ruble? 
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BULYCHOV: A ruble? I daresay I’ll find one. Glakha, have you got 
a ruble? Here you are. You’re cheap. 

trumpeter: That’s just for the beginning, (Unties the sack and 
drags out a brass trumpet. Shura runs in.) 

BULYCHOV: Look at that machine, Shurka — what do you think of 
this for a healer? Well, give us a blow on it. 

(trumpeter clears his throat, blows a blast — but not very 
loudly, then coughs.) 

BULYCHOV; And is that all? 

TRUMPETER: Four limes a day for five minutes — and the trick’s 

done. 

BULYCHOV: And the patient goes to pieces? — Pops off? 

trumpeter; Never! I’ve cured hundreds. 

BULYCHOV: Co on! Well, now tell me the truth: what do you 
consider yourself, a fool or a rogue? 

TRUMPETER (sighing) : So you don't believe in it either, like the 
rest of ’em. 

BULYCHOV (laughing) : Don’t put the trumpet away yet. Tell me 
straight: are you a fool or a rogue? I’ll give you money. 

SHURA: Don’t offend him, father. 

■BULYCHOV: Fm not going to offend him, Shurka. What’s your 
name, doctor? 

trumpeter: Gabriel Uvekov 

BULYCHOV: Gabriel? (Laughing heartily.) Oh, but damn U all! , . , 
Are you sure it’s Gabriel? 

trumpeter: It’s an ordinary name . . , never struck anyone as 
funny before. 

BULYCHOV: Well . . . what are you: stupid or crooked? 

trumpeter: Would you give me sixteen rubles? 

BULYCHOV: Glakha — bring the money here! It’s in the bedroom 

Why, sixteen, Gabriel? 

trumpeter: I made a mistake! I should have asked for more. 

BULYCHOV: So you’re stupid? 
trumpeter: No, I’m no fool. 

BULYCHOV: A rogue then? 

trumpeter: I’m not a rogue either. You know yourself — you can’t 
live without fooling people. 
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BULYCHOV: That’s true! It’s not very nice, my lad, but it’s true. 

SHURA; But isn’t it a shame to fool people? 

trumpeter: Why should I be ashamed, if they believe in it? 

BULYCHOV {excUedly): And that’s right, too! Do you understand, 
Shurka? He’s absolutely right! That priest Pavlin would never say 
that. He wouldn’t dare! 

TRUMPETER: You Ought to give me a bit extra for telling the 
truth. And — cross my heart — ^my trumpet does help some folks. 

BULYCHOV: That’s right — give him twenty-five rubles, Glakha. 
Give him more. Give him the whole lot. (Glaphira gives him the 
money, ) 

TRUMPETER: Much obliged.... Maybe you’d try the trumpet? 
Devil knows how it does it, but it does it! 

BULYCHOV: No, thanks. Eh, Gabriel, Gabriel! (Laughs,) Now let’s 
see, show us how it works. . . . Come on, fire away! Louder! 

(trumpeter blows a deafening blast, glaphira looks at 

BULYCHOV in alarm, SHURA puts her fingers in her ears and 

laughs.) 

BULYCHOV: Blow with all yoiir might! 

(The DOSTIGAYEVS, ZVONTZOVS. B\SHKl\ and XKM\ V rush in.) 

VARVARA: What’s all this, father? 

XENIYa: Yegor, what are you up to this time? 

zvontzov (to the Trumpeter): Are you drunk? 

BULYCHOV: Don’t touch him! Don’t dare! That’s right, crack their 
ear-drums, Gabriel! This is Archangel Gabriel trumpeting the end 
of the world! 

XENIYA: A — ah! He’s gone crazy! 

BASHKIN (to Zvontzov): You see for yourself! 

SHURA: Father, do you hear? They’re saying you’ve gone crazy! 
Go away, trumpeter, go away! 

BULYCHOV; No, don’t go. Blow away, Gabriel, blow! It’s the Day 
of Judgment! The end of the world! Blow your trumpet, blo-o — ow! 
(The trumpeting continues as the curtuin falls,) 


(c U R T A 1 N.) 



Act III 


The dining room. Everything in it appears to have been moved 
out of its place. The table has not been cleared; it is Uttered with 
dirty dishes^ parcels and bottles. The samovar stands at one end. 

In a corner of the room Ue several portmanteaus, T A I s s Y A, 
a young novice, in a talL pointed hood, is unpacking one of 
them. G L A P H 1 R A lingers near her with a tray in her hand. 
The room is lit by a lamp hanging over the table.) 

GLAPHIRa: Has Mother Melaniya come to slay for long? 
taissya: I dor>l know. 

GLAPHIRA : Why didn’t she put up at the church hostel? 
taissya: I don’t know. 

GI^HIRa: How old are you? 
taissya : Nineteen. 

(zvoNTZOV appears on the stairs.) 

GLAPHIRA: And you don’t know anything? Whats the matter 
with you? Are you a savage, or something? 
taissya; We’re forbidden to talk to lay peoj)le. 

ZVONTZOV: Has the Abbess had her lea >el? 

GLAPHIRA: No. 

ZVONTZOV: Then better warm up the samovar, in case..,, 

(GLAPHIRA picks up the samovar, and goes out.) 

ZVONTZOV : Did the soldiers frighten you — ^u]) at the Abbey ? 
TAISSYA: Yes. 

ZVONTZOV: What did they do that frightened you? 

TAISSYA: They killed one of the cows, and threatened to burn 
down the Abbey. Excufee me. (She goes out with a pile of linen in 
her arms.) 

VARVARA (from the hall): What mud and slush! Having a chat 
with the novice? 
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ZVONTZOV: You know, it’s rather awkward having an abbess in 
our house. . . . 

VARVARA : The house isn’t ours yet. . . . What about Tyatin — did 
he agree? 

ZVONTZOV: Tyatin’s an ass, or else he’s pretending to be honest. 

VARVARA: Wait.... That sounds like father calling.... 

{Listens at the door of her fathers room,) 

ZVONTZOV: Though the doctors say your father’s all right in the 
head, but after that idiotic scene with the trumpet. . . . 

VARVARA: He’s made worse scenes than that in his time. Alexandra 
and Tyatin seem to be quite on good terms with each other. . . . 

ZVONTZOV: Yes, but I don’t see anything good about that. That 
young sister of yours is a sly thing. . . . One may expect — ^well, quite 
serious trouble from her yet. 

VARVARA: It’s a pity you didn’t think of that when she was 
flirting with you. You seemed to find it rather pleasant though. 

ZVONTZOV: She was only flirting with me to annoy you. 

VARVARA: Are you sorry? Here comes Pavlin, poking his nose 
in again. It’s getting to be a habit with him. 

ZVONTZOV: We’ve a surplus of clergy here, in my opinion. 

(ELIZAVETA and FATHER PAVLIN come lUy orgiung. They are 
followed by mokei bashkin.) 

, FATHER PAVLIN : The papers are lying as usual. Good evening. 

ELIZAVETA: I’m telling you, it’s not true. 

FATHER PAVLIN: It is established beyond doubt: the tsar has 
abdicated, not of his own free will, but under pressure of violence, 
having been detained on the road to Petrograd by members of the 
Constitutional-Democratic Party.... M — yes! 

ZVONTZOV: What conclusions do you draw from this? 

ELIZAVETA: Father Pavlin is against the revolution and all for 
going on with the war, and I’m against the war. I want to go to 
Paris. . . . Enough of fighting. Don’t you agree with me, Varya? You 
remember what Henri Qiuitre said: Paris is better than war. Yes, 
1 know he didn’t say exactly that, but that was his mistake. 
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FATHER PAVLIN; I don’t insist on anything, because everything 
IS unstable. 

VARVARA: Peace is what’s needed, Father Pavlin — ^peace! DonH 
you see how the rabble is behaving? 

FATHER PAVLIN: Ah ycs, I see! Well, and how’s our patient 
getting on? How is he here? {Pressing his finger to his brow,) 

zvoNTZOV: The doctors found no symptoms of derangement. 

FATHER PAVLIN: Well, it’s nice to hear that. Though as a rule 
the doctors make no mistakes only when it comes to finding their 
fees. 

ELIZAVETA: How malicious of you! Varya, Jeanne’s invited us to 
supper. 

BASHKIN: The prisoners have been released and the police are 
having a bad time of it. 

FATHER PAVLIN: Yes, that’s so. A most surprising thing. What 
good do you expect from events, Andrei Petrovich, eh? 

ZVONTZOV: The social forces are developing consistently and will 
soon have their say. By social forces I mean people who have a sound 
economic. . . . 

VARVARA: Listen, Jeanne’s invited us. {Leads him aside and 
whispers,) 

ZVONTZOV: Look here, this is a bit awkward for me. An abbess 
on the one hand, and a cocotte on the other. 

VARVARA: Sssh, will you! 

BASHKIN: Andrei Petrovich — Mokroussov’s here — you know — the 
Police Inspector. 

ZVONTZOV: Yes? What does he want? 

BASHKIN: He’s throwing up his job because it’s getting too dan- 
gerous and he wants to work for us, in the woods. 

ZVONTZOV: Will that be quite convenient for us, though? 

VARVARA : Wait, Andrei. . . . 

BASHKIN: Very convenient. Now Laptev’ll begin to turn up his 
nose at everything and make trouble. Donat — ^you know yourself — is 
not a suitable fellow and he’s a dissenter too, always mumbling about 
the law of truth, and what kind of truth could you expect when . , . 
well, you can see for yourself! 

ZVONTZOV: Oh, this is all nonsense. It’s truth beginning to triumph 
that we are witnessing now 
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VARVARA: Oh, wait Andrei, can’t you? 

ZVONTZOV: And justice too. 

VARVARA: What is it you want, Mokei? 

BASHKIN: Fm for engaging Mokroussov. I suggested it to Yegor 
Vassilievich. 

VARVARA: And what did he sa,y? [Zvontzov jrowns and leaves 
them.) 

BASHKIN; He didn’t say anything definite. 

VARVARA; Take on Mokroussov, then. 

BASHKIN: Maybe you’d like to have a look at him? 

VARVARA: What for? 

BASHKIN; Oh, just so’s you’d know him. He’s — ^here. 

VARVARA: Very well, then. 

(bashkin goes into the hall, varvara writes something in her 
notebook. BASHKIN returns rmth MOKROUSSOV. The latter is a 
round-faced little man with eyebrows raised in perpetual aston- 
ishment and, though he wears a little smile, looks as if he is 
ready to do some hard swearing. He is in police uniform, ivith 
a revolver at his hip. He clicks his heels and draws himself 
up smartly at attention.) 

MOKROUSSOV; Permit me to present myself — Mokrous.sov — at voiir 
service. Very grateful to have the honour. 

varvara: Delighted, Fm sure. So you’re in uniform? I heard the 
police were being disarmed. 

mokroussov: Quite true. It’s dangerous for us to appear in the 
streets in our uniforms these days, so I wear an ordinary overcoat, 
although Fm armed. But just now, in view of the fact that unfounded 
expectations have been aroased, the mob has quieted down — that's 
why Fm not wearing my sword. 

varvara: When do you expect to start working for us? 
MOKROUSSOV: I have long been your obedient servant in thought, 
if not in deed. Fm ready to go to the woods tomorrow if you like. 
Fm single and. , . . 

varvara: Do you think it’s likely to last long — this rebellion? 
MOKROUSSOV; All summer, I should think. Then the rains and 
frost will set in and it’ll be unpleasant to loiter in the streets. 
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VARVARA {with a little smile) : Only for the summer? A revolu* 
tion hardly depends on the weather, does it? 

MOKROUSSOV: But — pardon me — of course it does! Winter has a 
cooling effect. 

VARVARA {still smiling) r You’re an optimist, 

MOKROUSSOV: The police are optimistic, as a rule. 

VARVARA: Oh really? 

MOKROUSSOV; Exactly, It’s because they’re conscious of their 
strength. 

VARVARA: Have you served in the army? 

MOKROUSSOV: Yes, I have. In the Buzuluk Reserve Battalion. 
1 was a Sublieutenant, 

VARVARA {holding out her hand) : Well, good-bye, good luck. 

MOKROUSSOV {kissing her hand) : I’m deeply touched. 

{Backs out of the room, clicking his heels.) 

^ARVARA {to Bashkin): Looks a fool, doesn’t he? 

BASHKIN: No harm in that. Look at the clever folks — give them 
tlie chance and they'll turn the world inside out . . . as they would 
your pocket. 

FATHER PAVLIN {to Bashkin and Elizaveta) : Decidedly the 
clergy must be given the right to preach freely, otherwise nothing will 
come of it. 

(CLAPHIRA and SHURA COme in, supporting YEGOR BULYCHOV. 

Silence falls in the room. They all watch him. He frowns.) 

BULY^ciTOV: Well? WTial have you shut up for all of a sudden? 
Yoirve been jabbering and muttering. . . . 

FATHER PAVLIN: We’re astounded by the unexpected sight 

BULYCHOV: Of what? 

FATHER PAVLIN: At the Spectacle of a man being led 

BULYCHOV: Being led? When a man’s legs give way, he’s got to 
be led, hasn’t he? Being led, indeed! ... Has Yashka Laptev been 
released, M6kei? 

BASHKIN: Yes, all the prisoners have been released. 

ZVONTZOV: The political prisoners, that is. 

BULYCHOV: So Yakov Laptev’s at liberty and the tsar’s a prison- 
er? What do you say to that, Father Pavlin, eh? 
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FATHER PAVLIN: I am unversed in these matters, but in my 
humble opinion it would be well to ascertain first what precisely these 
persons intend to say and do. 

BULYCHOV: Choose a new tsar, of course. You’ll be at each other’s 
throats if you don’t have a tsar 

FATHER PAVLIN: Your face looks animated today; apparently 
you’re overcoming your indisposition? 

BULYCHOV: That’s it — I’m overcoming it. . . . You, married couple, 
and you, Mokei, leave Pavlin and me alone for a while. You needn’t 
go, Shurka. 

(BASHKIN goes into the halL The zvontzovs and dostigayevs 

go upstairs, A minute or two later VARVARA comes halfway 
downstairs and listens.) 

SHURA: Lie down, father. 

BULYCHOV: I don’t want to. Well, Father Pavlin, you've come 
about the bell for the church, I suppose? 

FATHER pavlin: No. I just called in the hope of seeing you in 
a better condition, and in this I was not mistaken. But, remembering 
your lavish and generous gifts in the past, devoted to the beautifying 
of the town and its temple. . . . 

BULYCHOV: You don’t pray for me properly. You see — Pm getting 
worse. I don't feel like paying any more money to Cod, What am 
I paying for, anyway? I've paid a lot already and what have I got 
for it? 

FATHER pavlin: Your donations.... 

BULYCHOV: Wait! I've a question to ask you: oughtn't God to 
be ashamed of Himself? What’s he send death for? 

SHURA: Oh, don't talk about death — please! 

BULYCHOV: You keep quiet! You ju.st listen. I’m not talking about 
myself. 

FATHER PAVLIN: You should not distress yourself with thoughts 
like these. What does death matter, when the soul is immortal? 

BULYCHOV: Then why is it squeezed into a dirty, cramping flesh? 

FATHER PAVLIN: The Church considers this question not only vain 
and idle, but . . . er. . . . 

(VARVARA, on the stairs, presses her handkerchief to her lips 
to stifle her laughter.) 
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bu;lychov: Don’t hum and haw! Tell us straight out Shura, 
d’you remember the trumpeter, eh? 

FATHER PAVLIN : In the presence of Alexandra Yegorovna. . . . 

BULYCHOV: Oh, never mind that! If she’s got to live, she’s got 
to know. Fve lived a pretty long time and now I’m asking you: what 
do you live for? 

FATHER PAVLIN: I’m in the service of the Church 

BULYCHOV: I know that, I know you’re in the service of the 
Church! But you’ll have to die sooner or later, won’t you? What 
does it mean? What is it — this death of ours, Pavlin? 

FATHER PAVLIN: Your questions are illogical and fruitless. And 
forgive me — but it’s not of earthly things you should be thinking 
now. . . . 

SHURA: How dare you say that! 

BULYCHOV: I’m of the earth — I’m earthly through and through. 

FATHER PAVLIN {rising) : The earth is but dust and ashes. . . . 

BULYCHOV: Dust and ashes! Then you’re a da ... then you your- 
self must realize that the earth is only dust and ashes. Dust and 
ashes — yet you’re wearing a silk cassock. Dust and ashes — andi a 
gilded cross! Dust and ashes — and yet you’re greedy and grasping. .. . 

FATHER PAVLIN: You are perpetrating evil in the presence of 
this young maiden. . . . 

BULYCHOV: Maiden, maiden — ^who made her..,, (Varvara runs 
quickly upstairs,) They train fools like you same as they train dogs 
to chase hares. . , . You’ve grown rich on Christ the beggar. 

FATHER PAVLIN: Your disease spoils your temper and, being en- 
raged, you bellow like a wild boar. . . . 

BULYCHOV: So you’re going, eh? Aha.. . . 

{Exit FATHER PAVLIN.) 

SHURA: You shouldn’t upset yourself, father, it only makes you 
worse. How restless you are! 

BULYCHOV: Never mind! I’ve nothing to regret! Ugh, I can’t 
stand that priest! You keep your ears and eyes open. I’m doing this 
on purpose. . . . 

SHURA: I can see it all myself.. . . I’m not a child ... or a foal I 
(ZVONTZOV appears on the stairs,) 
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BULYCHOV: After that trumpeter, they’ve decided I’ve gone crazy, 
but the doctors gave ’em the lie! You believe the doctors, Shura, 
don’t you? 

SHURA: I believe you . . . only you, . . . 

BULYCHOV: Good girl! No fear, my mind’s all right. The doctors 
know. It’s true, I’ve come up against something sharp. But everyone 
would like to know what death means. . . . Or, for instance, life? 
See? 

SHURA: I don’t believe you’re seriously ill. You ought to go away 
from home. Glaphira’s right! You should take a cure in earnest. You 
won’t listen to anyone. 

BULYCHOV: I listen to everyone. Now we’ll try the witch doctor. 
What if she were to do me good? It’s about time she was here. The 
j)ain’s gnawing at me - . . like ... an awful yearning! 

SHURA: Stop, dear! Oh don’t — my own dear, dear father! Lie 
down, do. . . . 

BULYCHOV: It’s worse when I lie down. That means giving in. 
Same as in boxing. And — I want to talk. I’ve got to tell you some- 
thing. You see — ^it’s like this — I’m living in the wrong street! I fell 
in among a lot of strangers . . . thirty years now I’ve been among 
sltrangers. And I don’t want this to happen to you! My father used 
to float rafts. And I — look at me I can’t explain it to you. 

SHURA: Take your time, talk quietly... . Talk like you did when 
you used to tell me stories. 

BULYCHOV: 'They weren’t stories — I always told you the truth. 
D’you see. . . . These priests and tsars and governors . . . what the 
devil do I want with them? I don’t believe in God. How can there 
he a God? You see yourself. . . . And there are no good people either. 
They’re as scarce as ... as false coin! You see what people are like? 
\ow they’ve got themselves into a mess with the blessed war — gone 
clean crazy! But what have I to do with them? What does Yegor 
Bulychov want with them? And you .. . now, how are you going to 
live with them? 

SHURA: Don’t you worry about me.... 

XENIYA (coming in cU this moment ) : ’Lexandra, Tonya and her 
brother have come to see you, with that other fellow. . . . 

SHURA: Let ’em wait. 

XENIYA : You go along. I’ve got to talk to your father. 
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BULYCHOV: Have I got to? 

. SHURA: See that you don't talk much then. . . . 

xeniya: Teaching me! The idea! Yegor Vassilievich, Zobunova’s 
come. . . . 

BULYCHOV: Shurka, bring the young folks in here afterwards - 
will you? {Exit Shura,) Well, fetch your Zobunova! 

xeniya: In a minute. I w^ant to tell you that TiCxandra’s got very 
friendly with that good-for-nothing cousin of Andrei's. You must see 
yourself he's no match for her. We took in one beggar, and now look 
at the way he orders everyone about. 

BULYCHOV: Do you know, Axiniya, you’re like a )>ad dream- -you 
leally are! 

xeniya: Go on, insult me if you w^ant to! But you ought to forbid 
her carrying on with that Tyatin. 

BULYCHOV: Anything else? 

xeniya; Melaniya’s staying here.... 

BULYCHOV: What for? 

xeniya: She’s in trouble. Deserters attacked the nuimery, killed 
a cow, stoic two axes, a spade and a coil of lope. . . . Terrible goings- 
on, I declare! And Donat, that forester of ours — he’s sheltering some 
queer characters. They’re living in a lumber barrack. . . . 

Bui.YCHov: It seems when anyone is agreeable to me, he’s sure 
lo be disagreeable to everyone else. 

xeniya: You ought to make your peace with her. . . . 

BULYCHOV: With Melaniya? What for? 

xeniya; Why, of course you should. . . . Your health you know. . . . 

BULYCHOV; All right.... I’ll make it up then.... “And forgive 
us our debts” — I’ll say to her. . . . 

XENIYA; Be kind to her. . . . {Goes out,) 

BUI.YCHOV {mutters ) : “And forgive us our debts- we for- 
give our debtors.” Lies all around. . . . What devils. . . . {Varvara 
comes in.) 

VARVARA: Father, I heard mother talking to you about Stepan 
Tyatin. ... 

BULYCHOV : Yes, . . . You hear everything, you know everything. , . . 

VARVARA: Tyalin's a modest fellow, he wouldn’t demand a big 
<li>wry with Alexandra and he’s a good match for her. 

BULYCHOV: Considerate, aren’t you.... 

14 mo 
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VARVARA: T\e had my eye on him...* 

BULYCHOV: Who i? it you’re so anxious about? Ugh, what a 
(‘rew' ! 

( ABBKSS iVJEJ.AiVf\A and XE.MVA conie in, follmved by TAISSYA, 
ivho remains in the doorway,) 

Well, Malasha. Lei’s make up, whal? 

ABBESS MELAMVA: That's better. A real firebrand! Insulting 
everybody without rhyme or reason. , . . 

BULYCHOV: "’And forgive us our debts"’. .. . Malasha! 

ABBESS MELANIYA: c aren’t diseiiss-ing debts. J\o more of your 

rnisehief! Look at what’s going on in tlu^ world! The tsar — the Lord’s 
Anointed — ^cast down from his throne. D’you know what that means? 
The Lord has plunged His Hock into darkness and confusion; the> 
have gone mad. they are digging pits beneath their own feet. The 
rabble is in revolt. The peasant women at K(»possovo screamed in m} 
luce that they, forsooth, were the? people': ‘"Our husbands, the? soldit'rs. 
are the people!” How do you like that? Did you ever hear of soldiers 
being regarded as people? 

XENIYA; That’s what that Yakov Laptev keeps sa>ing. ... 

ABBESS MELANIYA : Th(? provincial governor has been divested of 
his power and Osmolovsky, the notary, .set up in his place. 

BULYCHOV: Another fat belly. 

ABBESS MELANIYA: Yesterday Bishop Nikander said: "'We're on the 
eve of calamitous events; can it be,” he said, “that the temporal 
])ovvers shall rule? From Biblical times the i^eoples have been ruled 
by the baud armed willi the sword and the cross. . . 

varv^ara: They didn’t worship the cross in biblical limes. 

ABBESS MELANIYA; You hold your tongue. Miss Clever.... The 
jNew Testament and ihe Old are both in one binding, aren’t they? 
And the cross is the sword! So there you are! The Bishop knows 
better than you, I hope, when and what was worshipped. You’re an 
ambitious lot and you rejoice at the downfall of the throne. Mind 
your joy does not turn to bitter tears. I'd like to have a word with 
you in private, Y"egorushka. . . . 

BULACiiov: Won’t we come to loggerheads again? Very well, we 
can liave a chat, but afterwards. The healer woman’s coming in now* 
I want to get wtII, Malasha. 
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ABBESS MELANIYA: Zobunova’s a famous healer. The doctors are 
nowhere near as clever as she is. And after that you might talk to tlie 
Blessed Prokopii. ... 

BULYCHOV: What, the fellow the urchins call Propottei? He’s a 
rogue, I’ve heard say. 

ABBESS MELANIYA: Now, iiow, that’ll (lo! How can yoti say such 
things? You have him come in here. . . . 

BULYCHOV: Well, let’s have Propottei, too. 1 feel a bit better today, 
except for my legs. . . . More cheerful, sort of. Everything seems kind 
of funny to me. . . (^11 in the witch doctor, Axiniya. 

(XENIYA goes out.) 

ABBESS MELANIYA: Ah, Ycgori, thcre’s a lot ... lefi in you yeti 
BULYCHOV; That’s just the point . . . quite a lot. . . . 

XENIYA {returns) : She says everyone must leave the room. 

ABBESS MELANIYA : Well, lei US go, then. 

{They all leave the room, bulychov sits chuckling, stroking 
his chest and side, zobunova comes in. She twists her mouth — 
not very noticeably but just enough to be detected — and blows 
to the right side, while her right hand is pressed against her 
heart and she flaps her left hand like the fin of a fish. Then she 
stands still and passes her right hand over her face.) 

BULYCHOV: Whal’you doing — praying to the devils? 

ZOBUNOVA (in a singsong voice) : Oi, all ye evil humours, and 
bodily ills! Begone, begone and leave the servant of God in peace! 
From this very day and from this very hour, Fm driving you away 
with my hard wor<ls forever and ever and aye! Good evening to your 
worshipful honour, by name Yegori! 

BULYCHOV: Good evening, auntie. . . . Were you chasing the devils 
away? 

ZOBUNOVA; Goodness dear, no- how can ansone ]ja\e aJiytlung 
lo do with them? 

BULYCHOV: You can if you’ve got to. Tlie / lit'-ls pray to God, but 
you’re not a priest, so you must pray to the devils. 

zobunova; Oh, what awful things yon air/. hV only silly folks 
as say Fvo any dealings with the Evil One. 

44 * 
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BULYCHOV; M you havenH you won’t be able to do anything for 
me, auntie. The priests have prayed to God for me, and God has re* 
fuaed to help me. 

20BUNOVA; You must be joking, dear man, you’re saying this 1>€- 
cause you don’t believe me. 

BULYCHOV: 1 might have believed you if you’d come straight from 
the devils. But you’re sure to have heard, of course, that Fra a rake, 
that Fm harsh with people and greedy about money. . . . 

zobunova: Fve heard it, but I don’t belie\e you’d grudge giving 
me a little bit o’your good money. 

BULYCHOV: Fm a great sinner, auntie, and God won’t have any- 
thing to do with me. God’s forsaken Yegor Bulychov. So, if you’re 
not friendly with the devils you’d better go and do abortions for ihe 
country wenches. Thafs your trade, isn’t it? 

zobunova: Aye, its true words they speak dial says you’re an ag- 
gressive, turbulent man! 

BULYCHOV: Well, what lies were you going to tell? Out with 
them! 

zobunova: Fve nevei been taughl to lie. You tell me what pains 
have you got, and where. 

BULYCHOV: It’s my t>ell>. It hurt^ hard. Just here. 

ZOBUNOVA; Well, you see it’.^ like thi'^ . . . only don’t you lireatlie 
a word to anyone of what I say. . . . 

BULYCHOV: I won’t. Don’t be afiaid. 

ZOBUNO\v: There are yellow sicknesses and black sicknesses. A 
yellow’ sickness can be cured even by a doctor, but the black sickness 
neither priest nor monk can pray away! The black sickness comes 
from the powers of evil and there’s only one remedy for it 

BULYCHOV: Ah? — A case of either kill or cure, is that it? 

zobunova: It's a very expensive remedy. 

BULYCHOV: Of course! I guessed that. 

zobunova: This i^ a case where you have to have dealings with 
the Evil One. 

BULYCHOV: With Satan liimself? 

zobunova: Well, not directly wulh him. but still. . . . 

BULYCHOV: And can you do it? 

BCKBUnova: Only — ^you mustn’t breathe a word of it to anyone. 

BULYCHOV; Oh. get the hell out of here! 
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mumovA: Wait a minute 

RUlLYCHOV: Clear out, else I’ll give you one. . . . 

2OBUN0VA: Listen to me. • , . 

GLAPHIRA (from the hall) : You’ve been told to go, haven’t you? 

zoBUNOVAi What’s the matter with you people? . . . 

BULYCHOV: Kick her outi 

GLAPHIRA: Clear out you — pretending you’re a witch! 

ZOBUNOVa: Witch yourself! Look at that mug o’ yours Oh, 

you. . . . May the two of you have neither sleep nor rest! {The two 
women go out,) 

BULYCHOV {glancing about, gives a sigh of relief): Phe-ew! 
(abbess MELANIYA and XENIYA come in,) 

ABBESS mfxaniva: Didn’t you like Zobunova — didn’t she suit you? 
(buj.ychov stares at her in silence,) 

XENIYA: She’s a quick-tempered one herself! She’s been over- 
praised, and has grown conceited. 

BULYCHOV: Malasha — whal do you think- - docs God ever have 
bellyaches? 

ABBESS MELANIYA: Don’t act the fool, you... . 

BULYCHOV: I’m sure Chris! often bad bellyaches — he lived on 

fish. . . . 

ABBESS MELANIYA: Stop it. Yegor. \rc >ou trying to provoke me? 
(GLAPHIRA returns,) 

GLAPHIRA: Zobunova wants to be paid for her trouble. 

BULYCHOV: Give her souicrhiiig, Axiniya! Excuse me. Malasha, 
]>ut I’m tired -I’ll go to my room. Nothifig makes you so tired as 
talking lo fools. Now tlien. (ilakha, lend a hand here. . . . 

(XENIYA exits,) 

(GLAPHIRA leads him away, XENIYA returns and looks enquir- 
ingly at her sister.) 

ABBESS MELANIYA: He's pretending to be mad. It’s all pretence. 

XENIYA: You think so? I have my doubts 

ABBESS MELANIYA; It doesn’t matter. Lt‘t him amuse himself. It’ll 
turn against him afterwards, if bis will has to be contested in court. 
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Taissya will lie a witness, and then there’s Zobunova, Father Pavlin 
and that trun^peter — any number of people. We can prove that the 
man was not in his right mind when he made the will. 

XENIYA: Oh ... I really don’t know what to do. . . . 

ABBESS MELANIYA: Well, I’m teaching you what to do. Umph, you 
. . . you were in such a hurry to get married ! I told you to marry 
Baahkin. 

XENIYA: But that was ages ago! And Yegor was like an eagle — you 
envied me yourself. 

ABBESS MELANIYA: I? Are you cracked, woman? 

XENIYA: Ah well, what’s the use of casting things up at each other 

now. ... 

ABBESS MELANIYA: Mercy on us! I envied her, she says! I? 
XENIYA: How about Prokopii? Perhaps we shouldn’t call him 

in? 

ABBESS MELANIYA: Why not? We sent for him, we agreed on it — 
and then all of a sudden— you don’t went him! Don’t you interfere. 
Go and get him ready and bring him in. Taissya! {Taissya comes in 
from the hall) Well? 

TAISSYA:,! couldn’t find out anything. (Xeniya leaves the room.) 
ABBESS MELANIYA; Why? 

TAISSYA: She won’t vSay anything. 

ABBESS MELANIYA: What do you she won’t say anything? 

You ought to have got it out of her. 

TAISSYA: I tried to, but she only splutters like a cat — swears at 
everybody. 

ABBESS MELANH a: What does she say ? 

TAISSYA: Calls them all crooks. 

ABBESS MEI^NIYA: WllJ? 

taissya: She says \uii only vanl io diivo the man ovary. 

ABBESS MELANIYA: She said that to you? 

TAISSYA: No, to Propotlci ihe Ble-sed, 

ABBESS MELVNIYa: And what doc& he say ? 
taissya: He just sat there, saying funny tilings. . . . 

ABBESS MELANIYA: Funny things? You ninny, you! The holy man 
was sootlisaying, you fool! Sit down in the liall and don’t stir from 
there. . . . Was there anyone else in the kitchen? 

TAWYa: Mokei was there, , , . 
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ABBESS MELANIYA: Well, go alotig DOW, . , . {^Goesup to Bulychovas 
door and knocks), Yegori, ihe Blessed Prokopn’s hei'e. 

(XENIYA and BASHKIN coiiduct the blessed propottei irao the 
room. He wears bast sandals^ a long unbleached linen shirt that 
reaches to his ankles^ and numerous brass crosses and small 
icons on his chest. His appearance is rather aweinspiring: his 
hair is thick and matted^ his beard long, narrow and straggling, 
his movements are convulsive and jerky.) 

propottei: Ugh, what a stink of tobacco smoke! It’d smother your 
very soul. . . . 

XENIYa: Nobody smokes here, father. 

(propottei imitates the howling of a uint**r\ wind.) 

ABBESS MELANIYA : Here, wait till he comes out. . . . 

BULYCHOV (led out of his bedroom by Glaphira ) : Look at him. . . . 
So here he is! 

propottei: Be not afraid! Fear not! {Gives an imilalion of the 
wind.) All is ashes, all must pass! Grisha climbed the ladder, climbed 
and came a cropper and was dragged awav by Lucifer. 

BULYCHOV: He means Rasputin, I suppose? 
propottei: The tsar is dethroned, and the kingdom is peiishing, 
for sin, death and slinking foulness now^ reign! Oo-oh! the blizzard 
howls, the tempest roars. {Imitates the wind. Points to Glaphira with 
his staff.) The Devil in the shape of a woman is close beside you. 
Drive her away! 

BULYCHOV: ril drive you away! Don't let )our tongue run away 
with you. Was it you, Melaniya, put him up to this? 

ABBESS MELANIYA: What Will vou he ‘^ayinc: next? Can the mad 
be taught? 

BULYCHOV: Looks ab if lliey can. . . . 

(sHUlU comes running donrisiairs followed by axtonina and 
TYATIN. Then the ZVONTZOVS and the doS7IG\yfas coitie down. 
propottei draws signs on the floor and in the air with his staff, 
hut says nothing. Stands thoughtfully with bent head.) 

bUURV {running up to he/ father): Vtli'l'*' all ibis about? What 
kind of a ‘^ho\^ is it? 
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ABBESS melanha: You hold your toiigue! 

PROPOTTEi {€is if speaking with di$cult/y) : No sleep for the 
heretic, and the clock goes, tick, tick^todc! If but God . . . and I a 
clod... ’twere right he trod... aye, aye! An evil choice, Satan 
rejoice, thou hast full voice! Midnight strikes, the cock crows, cock-a* 
doodle^doo ! . , . Tick. lock, lock —tick , . . here’s the end of a here- 
tic! 

BULYCHOV: Not bad! They’ve put you through your paceii 
nicely, . , . 

ABBESS MELANIYA: Don't interrupt, Yegor, don’t interrupt! 

PROPOTTEi: What shall we do? What shall we tell people? 

ANTONINA (regretfuily) : Oh, but he isn’t a bit terrible! 

PROPOTTEi: They’ve killed a nil and buried it. . . . Bui maybe we 
ought to dance? Come on ihcn, let’s dance, here goes the high jinks! 
{Stamps his feet, humming softly at first, then louder and cuts capers,} 
Astaroth, Sabatan, Askafat, Tdumize, Neverwise. ... If you can’t you’re 
done, Kara tilli — ^boom, boom, knock your head against ihe tomb! 
Heigh. . . piff, biff '-what do you (sn'ff? Hokey pokey, ain’t it smoky! 
Satan’s a-playing with his prey, oh yea. oh aye, he’s all on his own, 
in the world all alone! Zakatama the witch got him in her loins, ti.e 
bitch! He can’t got away from rin and lechery! Yegorro it’s plain 
was born for pain. . . . 

SHURA (screaming): Oh! Drive him away! 

BULYCHOV: So you — want to frighten me. damn you! 

ZVONTZOV: This disgusting scene ought to be slopped. . . . 

(OLAPHIRA runs up to propottei, u'hereupon /tc, without paua- 
mg in Ids gyrations, brandishes his stick at her,) 

PROPOTTEi: Hie, heck, hoc, hack! Evil s])irit, turn \our bark! 
(tyatin smtclics the stick from fropottet.'I 

ABBESS MELANIYA: What are \ou doing? Who d’vou think yon 
are? 

SHURA : Father, send them all away. , , . Why do you sit and say 
nothing? 

BULYCHO\ (with an impatient gesture): Wail ... wait. 

(pRQPOTTEi sit'i douti on the floor, hotel ing and screeching^) 
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ABBESS MELANIYA: You 'inustn*i touch him! He’s in a trance, in 
an ecstasy! 

DOSTIGAYEV: For going into ecstasies like that. Mother Melaniya, 
he should get it in the neck. 

zvoNTZOV: Get up! Clear out- -quick now! 

propoTTEI: Eh . . . where? (Imitates a howling wind.) 

(XENIYA be^Uu to cry.) 

ELIZAVETA; Doesn’t he do that well ... sounds like a duet! 

BULYCHOV: Get out of here, all of you... . You’ve done enough 
gaping here. * . « 

SHURA (stamping her foot at the half-wit^ : Go away, you monster! 
Styopa, chase him out! 

TYATIN (taking Propottei by the scruff oj his nccL ) : Come along, 
holy man, get up! (Both exit.) 

TAISSY’a: He wasn’t so dreadful toda\. Tle\s inudi more terrify* 
ing than that— if he’d been given a drop of vodka 

ABBESS MELANIYA: Who asked you to .speak? (Gives the girl a 
smack in the face.) 

ZVONTZOV: You ought to be ashamed of \ ourself! 

ABBESS MELANIYA: What? Before you? 

VARVARA: Calm yourself, auntie.... 

XENIYA : Heaven^ above! . . . Goodness gracious! 

(SHURA and CLvPHIin assist BULYCHOV to the couch. DOSTIGAYEV 
, S>kunds looking at him close/ v. The ZVONTZOVS lead aivay XENIY A 
(Old ABBESS MELANIYA.) 

DOSTIGAYEV (to liis wife): Lei’s go home, Liza, let’s go home. 
Bulychov’s in a bad way* VerN l)jd. ^rul ibeie *. ihe deniinwlialion. . ., 
We ought to join it. 

ELIZAVETA: Wasn’t it wonderful, the \\a\ lie imilaled ihe wind? 
I could never have imagined it. - . . 

BULYCHOV (to Shura) : Thafs all tlie d<ung.'-. . . . 

SHURA: Are you feeling bad? 

BULYCHOA : She ... a sort of huiial ‘^ei\ire ... over a livifig 
man. . . . 

SHURA: Tell me ... are you feeling worse? Shall I ^eml for the 
doctor? 
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BUtYCHOv: No, you neodn*t. He put Aat in himself— the cloWli— 
that bit about tjie kingdom. ... but God, and I a rlod” ... >ou 
heard him? 

skura; You must forget ail this, ^ 

BULYCHOV! Wc’lJ forget it, all right! Go and have a look what 
they’re doing, , . , See they don’t do Glaphira any harm. . . . tWiat’b 
alt that singing In the street? 

SHURA: You mustn’t get up! 

nuLtCHOV: And it’ll perish — the kingdom where everything’s foql 
... I can’t see anything. . . . (Rises, and clinging to the table with 
one hand, mbs his eyes.) ‘Thy kingdom come!”. . . What kingdom? 
Ifeasts! Kingdom..,. “Our Father, which art.,,.” No... that’s no 
good. What sort of a father are you to me, if you’ve condemned me 
to death? Wliat for? Eveiyone dies? But why? Well, let them — ^but 
why should I? (Snays,) Well? What is it, Yegor? (Shouts hoarsely.) 
Shura . . . Glakha ... the doctor! Hey. v‘?omebody— devils! Yegor . . . 
Bulychov . . . Yegor! 

(SHURA, GLAPHIRA, TVATtN and TAl&S^ \ run to BULYCHOV who 
sways and almost falls as he tries to reach them. The singing 
outside grows louder. GLAPHIRA and tyatin support BULYCHOV. 
SHURA darts over to the window and throws it open. The singing 
bursts into the room.) 

BULYCHOV: What’s that? The buiial sci vice - again- -singing me 
out of the world! Shura! Who is it? # m * 

SHUR\: Come over here, come on and look! 

BULYCHOV: Ah, Shura 


(( I R 1 I I \ ) 
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